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total cost of the Revision to date, showing in detail, the persons to 
whom and on what account the money was paid. 3. When will the 
Statutes be completed. 4. What steps have the Government taken 
to induce or insist on the Commissioners completing their work at 
an early date. Presented to the Legislature, 15th March, 1910. 
Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 


. Return to an Order of the House of the Twenty-fifth day of February, 


1910, for a Return shewing: 1. When was the resignation of the late 
- Game Warden, T. A. Hand, accepted. Was it voluntary, or was he 
forced to resign. 2. What moneys had been collected by the said 
Hand and not accounted for or returned, and if Fishermen had 
fished and Hunters had hunted on receipts only given by the said 
Hand. If so, the amount of money unaccounted for and the number 
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of such receipts given and to whom, together with copies of all cor- 
respondence covering the matters referred to in this clause. 3. All 
correspondence in connection with the resignation of the said Hand. 
4, All moneys collected by the said Hand during the years 1907 and 
1908 and of all moneys collected by the present officer, A. Calbeck, 
during the year 1909, together with the names of the persons from 
who, the said collections were made. Presented to the Legislature, 
{5th March, 1910. Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 


_ Return to an Order of the House of the Thirtieth day of March, 1909, 


for a Return shewing: 1. How often had the present Government 
been asked for permission to institute an action in cases where a fiat 
was necessary. %. How often had such permission been granted. 3. 
In what cases. 4. How often was such permission refused. 5. In 
what cases. Presented to the Legislature, 15th March, 1910. Mr. 
Hiliott. Not printed. 


hae to an Order of the House of the Twenty-fifth of February, 1910, 


for a Return shewing: 1. How many Emigrants the Salvation Army 
brought out from Great Britain and Ireland during the season 1909. 
How many were male and how many female. 3. How many were 
placed in the homes of the farmers of the Province of Ontario. 4. 
The names and addresses of the farmers. Also shewing: 1. How 
many Emigrants the Government of this Province brought out from 
Great Britain and Ireland during the season of 1909. 2. How many 
male and how many female. 3. How many were placed in the 
homes of the farmers of the Province of Ontario. 4. The names 
and addresses of the farmers. Presented to the Legislature, 16th 
March, 1910. Mr. Studholme. Not printed. 
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To the Honourable Joun Morison Gipson, K.C., LL.D., ete, ete., ete., 
LTieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 1T PLEASE Your HONOUR: 


The undersigned begs to present herewith for the consideration of His 
Honour the Reports of the Live Stock and Poultry Associations for 1909; 
also the Reports of the Provincial Winter Fairs, and of the Ontario Horse 
Breeders’ Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES S. DUFF, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
ToRONTO, 1909. 
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Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association was 
held in the Temple Building, Toronto, February Ist, 1909. The President, 
JOHN GARDHOUSE, occupied the chair. On motion, the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were taken as read. 


OFFICERS’ REPORT. 
The Secretary read the Officers’ Report as follows :— 


SHIPMENTS OF PURE-BRED STOcK FROM ONTARIO TO THE WEST: ‘There were seven 
Association cars of stock shipped to the West in 1908, stock being delivered to sixty- 
five different points in the west. The first shipment of two cars was made in March, 
and consisted of 11 horses, 21 cattle, 6 pigs and 1 sheep. The second shipment of two 
cars left in April, with 4 horses, 23 cattle and 3 hogs. The third shipment, one car, 
left for the west in June with 6 horses, 8 cattle and 1 sheep. The fourth shipment of 
two cars started in October and consisted of 1 horse, 22 cattle, 6 hogs and 12 sheep. 
There is now a balance to the credit of the cars account of $19.44. 

The following table shows the total receipts and expenditures in connection with 
each of the cars :— 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Shipmenbof Murch tete ake co ee oe $635 01 $655 05 
Shipments ofA pribttweess. ies cone een, ede, 326 00 317 92 
SHIPMONG Olid Ne Wear cod eee gine aa eae , 241 99 259 02 
Shipment of (Octobers-bincs..0.2 eer 560 88 571 62 
$1,763 88 $1,803 61 


The different breeds of stock were represented in these shipments by the following 
numbers : — 


Number in each shipment. 
Breed. | Total 
| Number. 
March. April. June, October. 
- Horses : 
CPY ACES Lamar eared hale «ale Me aetand 10 2 5) 3 18 
EERO VE sal cy oFapcgs Sou. WEEN SN sa does ats MeN Gis Baie haa Masta Resn Rtas att 1 
BE LIGS TONITE I TENARS sce corn sial  etanstets crys lod oP ome ahaye aia HERS 2 LISS iba oe ae 3 
Catile : 
eT MINCED Vi cae ee air See cleat eta are Seiten crete geht Ta Sete Ata 16 16 
PAVE RUT OS Serna here eras al tists a tore Got MRE abe rte ce on a nner eac 3 9 
J SIGMETRICS) |r UE on Re ife ee Swed as (CP a aN Lt PRO I on N yee 13 
PL DeErdeCN-ANPUS, uz, ce nsec cee ee 1 HAS pa aes Aegean | tae ee aes 2 
SUNG) 8 TS) aT cael a ei ee SP 14 11 1 2 28 
DEIROVE MEA oka eR Peeve toast Seite oe aie petiole oad a stale Oo Sue. eevee Yen ae 3 
EPLOL OSI te iets ie ieee ee On oo eee itil ree wae Mele Bega een te UPA 2 
EOWA Aral. Mein eee ety aetna, ie eV eect ae OP RE whe See Vokes ae ayes 1 1 
Swine: 
‘STET aa WW Ih pty AU ne hae Be Gru 1 Palade By eS te aeee SE 6 9 
PU KSDIPCR ES ce sooty cube oak eee 5 BRP AL Soars Oe ay Mein ait Rabie 6 
Sheep: 
BETO DSUITOS F.n12 aan See cies 1S yl CO Wea See 1 4 6 
PA OAIN SOIT EE cr, cts teres wee cee cer Steer (Sine steko) She ea TS wyatn heow FS 7 i, 
BEE L I SNIIS S rseye fe tte nce a nls RO UNM 91 Re grohuiestas <PoMe: miclerwonge ave 6 1 1 


In June of 1908, notice was given by the Railroad Companies of the withdrawal 


of the privilege of partial unloading out of cars shipped to the Western Provinces, pure- 
bred breeding stock consigned to different points along the direct route to the destina- 
tion. This privilege had previously been allowed upon payment of a shunting charge 
of $2. This would materially affect the shipment of stock to the west except when sold 
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in car loads, and as the chief trade in pure-bred stock between Ontario and the west is 
made up of sales of smaller lots than car loads, these smaller lots could not be delivered 
except at prohibitive rates. This matter was ‘considered to be so vital to the breeders 
of pure-bred stock that it was decided to have the President of this Association, 
together with representatives of other Associations, the Minister of Agriculture and 
the Dominion Live Stock Commissioner, go to Montreal to ask the Railroad Officials 
to ete the regulation. The mission, we are glad to report, was entirely suc- 
- cesssful. 

OnTaRIo PuRE-BRED Stock TRADE: At the last annual meeting of this Association, 
a suggestion was made that greater efforts should be made by this Association in con- 
junction with other live stock associations in Ontario, to keep more prominently 
before probable purchasers in the west, the quality and quantity of pure-bred stock 
of the different breeds, bred and for sale in this Province. During the past few years 
a large amount of land has been taken up in the West by persons who are not familiar 
with conditions in this country, know nothing of Ontario and her pure-bred stock, 
or consider it too far away to do any business. Ontario is a long distance from the 
western market, and there are therefore natural conditions to be overcome. 

What will first require to be done is to impress western buyers with facts as to 
the co dition of pure-bred stock in the Province of Ontario; second, to provide some 
means by which persons in the west, who have no personal knowledge of the reputation 
of Ont: rio breeders, may be assured of procuring value for money expended; third, to 
make them thoroughly familiar with the easy and cheap method of transportation by 
means of the Association cars. 

In order that these three things may be accomplished, there would first require 
to be appointed a representative or representatives in the west, whose business it 
would be to make western farmers and stockmen more familiar with Ontario conditions ; 
some one who would be present at fairs and exhibitions, visit different districts and 
keep closely in touch with live stock conditions there, and who would also book orders. 
There should be advertisements in the prominent agricultural papers in the West, and 
possibly some of the larger local papers which the representative could arrange for. 
He would also be in a position to make suggestions as to the best plan to adopt to 
reach the buyers so as to make the work satisfactory to both buyer and seller. He 
would also be familiar with the rates and dates of shipment of the Association cars 
of pure-bred stock, and these should be thoroughly advertised in the West. 

One thing will require to be done if this Western trade is to be put on a more 
satisfactory basis, and that is the cars should be shipped at stited intervals. This 
would mean however, that sometimes a car would be shipped without a full car load of 
stock, and the deficit would require to be made up directly out of the’ funds of the 
associations. The advantage to the buyer, the seller and the general trade would 
easily warrant the expenditure. 

In Ontario it would be necessary to keep closely in touch with the breeders having 
stock for sale, the quantity, prices, age, etc. One of the most difficult and at the 
same time, the most important matters, as the success of the whole matter will depend 
upon it, is the selection of the stock. This should be done by appointed inspectors, 
persons in whom everyone would have confidence, located at different points in the 
Province, so that the travelling expenses would be kept as low as possible. 

It is suggested that this work should be organized and arranged by a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of the executives of the various associations interested, who should 
be given power to take such action regarding the matter as they may decide upon. 


Tur ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER Farr. 


No. of No. of Prizes offered, etn tae 
Beef cattle. animals, animals, not including Hered F908. 
1907. 1908. specials, 1908. | OuerTes : 
BHOLCNOINS esas ee eee 23 24 $ 196 $ 175 
Gereford or Aberdeen Angus .. 13 11 150 132(%) 
Galloways or Devons............ 5 7 150 30 
Gradeés or crosses... ......6.0050.. ae 48 355 (x) 370 
HES DOTE StOCTS | Shops. oe Meee 12 3 100 
Dressed ‘carcasses. sib. cis. : Ran eae ee ed es ee ee 200 
Grand championship... ct apatite ae eee aan e 25 
fis) 95 1,176 707 


(x) Includes special prizes for amateurs paid out of general funds. 
(%) Includes $50 offered for champion if won by an animal sired by a pure-bred 
Aberdeen Angus bull. 


1909 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS. 


The above table shows an increase in the number of entries for 1908, in the Beef 


Cattle Department, but the entries are not as large as they should be. 


For the last 


Show there were $330 offered to amateur exhibitors in addition to several counties 


offering prizes for amateur exhibitors residing in the county. 


exhibitors were encouraged to exhibit on account of these prizes. 


No. of 
Dairy cattle. animals, 
1907. 
PIOEMMOL Gar aero atte hres ee a 7 
PACU ERENT OR a mai 4 enya tan aCe eG 14 
LO LSCGRIIG oe, age 2 heating! 94 we 12 
ROYSO VA imeem in Orc lb ene hak, Oita ig how ee pI a 
ETHOLTISCYV Oise his Sp oeie ats ks als ne ah ae eee 
PAPA CLES I Aer sete hati stat Sivek he 2 2 
35 


No. of 
animals, 
1908. 


A number of new 


Prizes offered, 
not including 
specials. 


\ 


$135 00 
135 50 
135 00 
135 00 
135 00 
135 00 


$810 50 


Special 
prizes 
offered. 


$150 00 


a).6 SO sre 16 (0 © 0,6 8, oe 6 
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(x) Do not include conditional prizes offered by the Ayrshire and Holstein 


Associations. 
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EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOcK AND POULTRY SHOW. 


The following statement shows the number of entries made in the Beef Cattle and 
Dairy Cattle Departments at the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show at 
Ottawa, 1909; also the prizes offered in the different classes and the prizes paid :— 


Beef cattle. 


SOLE OLOG tsi te oo oe ae CURR be ett ne ae 
Herefords and Aberdeen Angus 
Galloways and Devons 
Grades or Crogses.............. ped cerginhe hee Shy ON 
Export steers 
Bee carcasses 


ooo er wee eee eeere 


6.01400, 2b 50 le> oe )6. 0, Oe * 10) 6 (0.0.8, 0 


| 


@: Sa! fe) Ja: 9) 6/0. we a) 16) 0, (61H 8) lg Ve <8) +0 eS) 8) |G, fe Ne te ew 6 2, Ww 


Jerseys and Guernseys 
Grades 


oe 6 @ Be ee oes 6 Cee Mw Oe) e 


ee 


PROVINCIAL AUCTION SALES or CATTLE: 


January 24th, respectively. 


No. of 
entries. 


see eee eee eos 


oe eee eee eons 


Prizes 
offered. 


$ 315 00 


$984 00 


4 e/l@ \6'* Sue. 0 40+) wv. wi a 16, 6 


ose eee ee eee ere eee 


$096 50 


Provincial Auction Sales of Cattle were 
held during 1908 at Guelph, Port Perry and Ottawa, on March 4th, March llth and 


total receipts, and the average price at each of these sales: 
Average price, $67.50. 


Guelph. 32 animals sold for $2,160. 
Port Perry: 15 animals sold for $1,210. 
Ottawa: 16 animals sold for $907.50. 


Average 


price, $80.66. 


Average price, $56.72. 


The following figures show the number of animals sold, 
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NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIPS RECEIVED THROUGH AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. - 


Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association ..............cccceceececececceeeess 1,180 
Canadian Ayrshire Breeders’ Association ..............ccccccececcecececcuces 107 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Canada .................ccecececececececececees 200 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Society of Canada ................ccscececeececeees 16 
Canadian Galloway Breeders’ Association ...............ccscscececececeececececs 10 
Canadian Hereford Breeders’ Association ..................cecccecececeeececeens 40 

Total=6cc52 tS ee eR nO ec a as 1,553 


The memberships’ from the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association and the 
mertasen Ayrshire Breeders’ Association were not paid until after the 31st of Dec- 
ember. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31, 1908. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Cash on hand from _ previous Directors’ expenses .........0......2, $32 70 
year, as per last report ...... $286 89 ShATIONErY. nco ce tools eotecet ee eee 1 50 
Members’ -2 f608 5 faye) sash .ha estore 41 00 Printinvigs wae eee eee 41 90 
Auditor ..... FE SAY c, Meet et ee 2 00 
Membership Fees: Telephone, Whee nee eee ee ees 1 50 
Canadian Hereford Breeders’ ETE ER 
Apa) ns PLOOB tot heise hide 045 eee LO BU Tota Paes Ne Seah cee ete $79 60 
Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n, eee 
LODR Paetier il. as Jem 5 00 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Ass’ ny 2108 ca yet ace ests onse 8 00 
Holstein Breeders’ - Ass’n, 
LOB ee erotik te ere ee ae 100 00 


—_—— Balance cash on hand, Dec- 
$459 89 ember 31st, 1908 ou. 20. 055-3 $380 29 


Examined and found correct this 29th day of January, 1909. 
(Signed J. M. Durr, Auditor. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) Joun GarpHouse, 
President. 


(Sgd.) A. P. WESTERVELT, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Moved by JoHN GARDHOUSE, seconded by Joun Bricut, “That the 
Officers’ Report as read be adopted.’’ Carried. 

The clause in the report dealing with the development of the live stock 
trade with the West was carefully considered. 

Mr. Bricut believed that the Western breeders would be opposed to the 
Association taking an active part in promoting Ontario trade in the West, 
as they might consider it would be an interference with their own business. 

Mr. CLemMons wished to see the trade encouraged and thought it could 
be best done by having a careful inspection made of all animals sent to 
the West to insure the Western breeders getting full value for their money. 

Lt.-Col. McCrak approved of the suggestion in the report of placing 
the matter in a joint committee’s hands. 


1909 EIVEsS TOGESASSOCIATIONS: i 


A. W. Smitu wished to have a joint committee consider the matter. In 
his opinion the Association should not hesitate to advertise Ontario stock 
and try to supply the demand which is now largely supplied by breeders in 
the States. 

Moved by Mr. Mackre, seconded by Mr. Burt, ‘“‘That the Executive 
Committee be appointed to meet with the joint committee from other Asso- 
ciations to consider the development of Western trade in live stock with 
power to take such action as they consider advisable.’’ Carried. 

Mr. T. Porter wished the Association to urge the directors of the Can- 
adian National Exhibition to give more prize money for cattle. He stated 
that the prize money for the different breeds had been almost stationary for 
some years, while the expenses of feeding and keeping the stock at the 
exhibition had greatly increased. He would lke to see classes added for 
animals bred in Canada. In referring to Western trade, Mr. Porter said 
that he thought Western breeders should come to Ontario for their stock 
instead of going to the Old Country. In his opinion it was too great a 
change of climate for animals to be taken direct from the Old Country to 
the Northwest. 

Moved by Lt.-Col. McCrae, ‘“That the executive be a committee to go 
to the Canadian National Exhibition Directors and urge that larger prizes 
be given for the different breeds of cattle.”’ 

Mr. MackIeE stated that he was given to understand the Canadian 
National Exhibition were intending to give $600 for each class in the cattle 
department and in addition to this they would duplicate prize money given 
by breed associations. 

A. W. Smiru did not think that the executive committee should be 
sent to the directors of the exhibition, but that the representatives from the 
different breed associations on the cattle committee would look after the 
interests they represented. 

Lt.-Col. McCrar then withdrew his motion. 


Moved by JouHN BricuHt, and seconded, ‘“‘That the Secretary be 
instructed to cast a ballot electing the representatives from the different 
cattle associations to the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association, directors of 
the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association for 1909. ’’ Carried. 

Moved by Lt.-Col McCrar, seconded by A. W. Smiru, “That the 
President consult with presidents of the other associations and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to arrange the appointment of an auditor.’’ Carried. 

Mr. Dopvs, Secretary, Union Stock Yards Company addressed the 
meeting, and explained the plans of the Stock Yards Company with refer- 
ence to accommodation for shows and sales. He wished to secure co-opera- 
tion and assistance of members of the Association. 

Moved by A. W. Smiru, seconded by Lt.-Col. McCrag, ‘‘That in view 
of the action taken by the Association last year and the small number of 
members present, no action be taken with regard to the Union Stock Yards.’’ 
Carried. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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OFFICERS DOMINION CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President. ..: eke ae eee Kd lepteeeda caster JoHN GARDHOUSE, Highfield. 
Vice-President a... cde va cite ie ae ee W. W. Bauuantyne, Stratford. 
Secretary- Treasurers. \cq nae, wee ea ee A. P. WestErveE.tt, Toronto. 

DIRECTORS. 

SROVENOTNS eke Uae ae ee JoHN Isaac, Markham. 

ARTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood. 
LEP CZOT OSs co's ceases uals eater ee ee W. H. Hunter, Orangeville. 

R. J. Mackie, Oshawa. 
A berdeen- Angus ots ode. ttl aaa ee eae A. McKinnon, Hillsburg. 

J. W. Burr, Coningsby. 
GANG WAYE Ae Le belek we 8 NSO 8 Ce Ropert SHaw, Brantford. 

* D. McCrar, Guelph. 

A YY shires’ Od Re Ss pater eee eee W. W. Bauuantyne, Stratford. 

W. F. Srerxen, Huntingdon, Que. 
EL Olste in Testa Ah tare tee i ee ee B. Mauvory, Belleville. 

G. W. Ciemons, St. George. 
Genera Director o.:2 Share Oe tks can ae ee JOHN GARDHOUSE, Highfield. 
Ontario Agricultural: College. suc ashes Pres. G. C. CREELMAN. 

Pror. G. HE. Day. 

REPRESENTATIVES TO Farr Boarps. 

Canadian’ National Exhibition............-00: JoHN GARpDHousE, Highfield. 
Central, Canada, Siciibition... se a ee ere A. W. Smita, M.P., Maple Lodge. 

R. Ness, Howick, Que. 
Westert: Han 8, sce exnelaa ere ee eee Carr. T. E. Rosson, London. 

A. W. Sir, M.P., Maple Lodge. 
Ontario Provincial Winter Fatr,.......ccceces: ARTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood. 


JoHN Bricut, Myrtle. 
W. W. Batuantyne, Stratford. 
R. S. Srevenson, Ancaster. 


Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show...JoHn GarpuHouss, Highfield. 
J. H. Grispautze. Ottawa. 
Peter Waits, Pembroke. 
W. F. SrepHen, Huntingdon, Que. 


(A list of members of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association is published in the Appendix to 
this Report. ) 


Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association was 
held in the Temple Building, Toronto, February 5th, 1909, at 1.30 p.m. 

Moved by A. W. Smrru, seconded by Jno. Garpuovse, ““That as the 
Minutes of the last meeting have been published in the annual report, they 
be taken as read.’’ Carried. 

The President, Joun CAMPBELL, occupied the Chair, and made the fol- 
lowing remarks ;— ; i 

A year ago, when we gathered at our annual meeting, we were congratu- 
lating each other on the splendid prosperity which we were then enjoying 
in our business, and with scarcely an exception, all signs for the future were 
bright and cheering. The trade in registered sheep had been, the previous 
season, one of the very best on record, while that for finished market lambs 
was all that could be desired. But, suddenly, and with nearly a clear sky, 
there fell in the following June, a “bolt from the blue.’’ After some little 
distant murmurings, the after-clap came good and strong. One word 
explains it all—scab—which, together with its effects, caused the havoc. 
That miserable disease, so easy to be got rid of, was traced to a few con- 
slgnments of both breeding and market sheep sent to the States. Some 
were loud in denouncing the American quarantine regulations, and ready 
to blame the American breeders. But the fault was ours, and what is most 
provoking, is the fact that a few, a very few, of our breeders, through sheer 
carelessness, or a worse fault, brought the whole of us to suffer for their 
misdoings. It is too bad that we, in a moment, found the value of our 
excellent and valuable flocks cut down to one-half their worth because of the 
ereed of a few. 

But dark as the outlook is, it has its “silver lining.’’ While up and 
down the country, in several counties, the past month, I found the interest 
in sheep husbandry showing a wonderful increase, and rightly so, because 
not for twenty past years have the people realized as they now do the 
important and highly profitable place the band of sheep has on nearly every 
farm; and in all the years they could not invest in pure-bred flocks to so 
great an advantage to themselves as is possible this present season. We 
all feel that though the quarantine against scab and foot and mouth diseases 
have materially affected our trade for the present, yet it may and will prove 
to the country’s advantage, if the people generally will waken up to see 
their present opportunity of buying when the bargain counters have choice 
goods marked down to much below value. 

Let us take heart. This setback may prove a great blessing in disguise. 
Years ago we were despairing because American tariffs shut our barley 
out of that market. They certainly did not profit from their action, while 
as surely we profited from their doings. Losing that market for our barley 
brought about a far more profitable industry, the bacon hog trade. So may 
it be, and, I believe, so it can be made to be, in the present crisis. Let us 
not spare the knife, but use it freely on all but the best of our ram lambs 
the coming spring. Let us cull to the limit, and so continue raising the 
standard of our ideal of flocks till we reach such perfection that the creat 
nation to the south of us will be compelled, by the super-excellence of our 
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sheep, to visit us to get the new blood which they must have to invigorate 
their flocks. | 

This js one of the most important gatherings of Canadian sheep breeders 
which ever convened. Let us face the situation calmly and with courage, 
then looking back, we may probably consider this day as one above all 
others,on which the welfare of our industry in a large measure depended. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The directors submitted the following report: 


Recorps: The Financial Statement this year shows a balance on hand of $2,362.72. 
Of this amount, $503.68 has been charged against the Association by the record com- 
mittee, which when paid will leave a balance of $1,859.04 to the credit of the Asso- 
ciation. Provision should be made out of this amount for the publication of the 
record. The balance would be available to distribute among the various Provinces, 
in accordance with the provision made by the Association in 1907. This was that the 
profits from registration should be equitably divided among the various Provincial 
Associations for sheep in accordance with the number of registrations for each 
Province. 


The monthly receipts on account of the Sheep Records are as follows: 


January /1O0Si Geo cee $88 50 Atigust cre CR re eee tre $271 30 
BQ TU ary Souci pina ah keke tae 51 50 September 25.06 eee ee 190 84 
Marche toto: A tase da est oe 105 85 October;: B74 se ees eee eee 122 55 
PATIL Oe ts ae oceans talon Cogtaeg teat eerane 39 90 NOV OMB OR ci. coe he to ie lene ce eee 101 15 
IME Bose Ecc Lis bee tees tothe cent ne 51 90 Decemborcg, oro ee ee eae 144 35 
eNO es ee aks 50h a ae 57 25 see Lae a 
AES b ait, Si amen Merianee Mar We.™\retcaniR o 89 75 $1,314 84 


The statement of registrations according to the Provinces is as follows: 


Province. Registrations. Transfers. shaadi on 
Oniariow. 6 eRe ce ee 1,021 "7 | 5 
Manito bat oi s2 oe oe oan teen oe 34 ee OU ote sae eg oa es 
Saskatehe wan oO idciioceus si se eee TORE are eer eee, cine ee ean ea ot ea So 
Ai bertar ct en os ooo eee ere | 92 A See Bax Min eelse eee aR ght 
British’ Columbia... 00a eee 60 ee tead GEE, Che icy ues tad os 1, 
Chie beta hited nl aie 8 Panes caer a eee ae | 784 97 8 
News Brunswick 23 Jongitt cen oe | PE BONG Te Fal 3S Fae Nat ST) GR ihe ae Rare gerry oe Pe aaa 
WOVE oCOblane can cece te ee kee cee 23 | Ba sete ae tree: WRENS, Spi eae ie ci Lo 
Prince Edward Island =..... 0.6 2.441 2 RE Pa AE AT Gene ee ie Pe 
2,060 190 13 


It is recommended that $1,000 be reserved for printing the record and that the 
work be proceeded with at once. This would still leave a balance of $859.04. It is 
further recommended that this amount should be divided according to the number of 
registrations among the different Provinces as follows: 


OnPaTiO neds cen ee eee $425 27 New Brunswick ..7......:...0.00ecccee: $10 08 
WM ANTUOD A ete ceos cede cen aoe a WS Gy NOVas SCObIRGwaiiecae cue aeeias en ees 9 59 
Sackatcnewai ote ee 7 92 Prince Edward Island ............. eval 
PORES ee ia tas oe te eck ee 38 36 Se 
British -Columbiag sii tone 25 02 $859 04 


Qieboti thr ean ce eee 326 92 
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The number of memberships from each Province for 1908, is as follows: 


OGRE es ese ee re aoe te 94 British Columbia ..... eee Meee arene al 3 
BVA ITICOUR hey Soc ma Cae ant em tae hice oe sons 5 QirehaG ewer oak ons denen tt nate eaters tie 112 
MaSratonew alia cet eta en ae ee 2 Maritinererovinces ats eee ic leek 4 
PN COSTE Bo yee Re Ai ie SR Ren 2 


ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER Farr: The following statement shows the number of 
entries in the classes for sheep .at the Winter Fair at Guelph, 1908, together with the 
prize money offered in each class and the amount paid: 


Class. No. of entries. Prizes offered. Prizes paid. 

Gta WONLSee ee cece ses oh eae as. | 29 $131 00 $129 00 
PE COLin met eee ee So OME ee ep ey 2 | 28 131 00 129 00 
Leicesters............ AES ACN ER Ee 41 131 00 131 00 
(Eee TY Vg ke UR SR EA tek a a 43 131 00 131 00 
EEO SLIT CM eee whey oa aca Saree eee 30 131 00 127 00 
SSCULEL ICI LIS esr Pe es oa tas Pete ree ook 25 131 00 124 00 
GEBC ALT OFNIG Se alte kl oue hin s ee eek eax | 14 - 104 00 97 00 
Hampshires and Suffolks........... 9 63 00 63 00 
CirAGes Or CrOSSeB son cei ves eee cee eee 45 152 00 152 00 

264 $1,105 00 $1,083 00 


Eastern OntTAaRIo Live Stock AND Pouttry SHOW: The following statement shows 
the number of entries in the classes for sheep at the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and 
Poultry Show of 1909, the amount of prize money offered, and the amount paid: 


Class. No. of entries. Prizes offered. Prizes paid. 

RCs Le ONS etek oie. 5, Sane eee Ss elas es 12 $89 00 $72 00 
(Li S01 0 Ye |e eR oe er Cg nai 12 86 00 86 00 
LCENTOTRGS cris ake ae oo ae ew ROU 4 89 00 23 00 
PEMOILS Th ees fetes Nea. Rie Sane aah ; 9 89 00 64 00 
BPE MATOS Megs. ea stan oircienoreieste ae oa 23 86 00 86 00 
CEETECLOW LLB xe erie ta cots Set eseee ee waa 19 89 00 86 00 
MROFHOL?. LL OLMIS -.64 fat sg .c Cece ee eleees 9 89 00 64 00 
Hampshires and Suffolks........... 6 74 00 46 00 
Grades and Crosses...........-+00: 43 89 00 89 00 

136 $780 00 $616 00 


SHIPMENTS OF PURE-BRED STOCK FROM ONTARIO TO WESTERN CANADA. 
s 


(See clause under this heading in the report of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ 


Association, page 7). 


OnTARIO PurE-Brep Stock TRADE. (See clause under this heading in the report of 
the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Association, page 8). 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


For the year ending December 3lst, 1908. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 

Cash on hand from previous year Directors’ Expenses ............. $76 15 
as per last report .................. $1,497 52 Postage and Stationery ........... 1 50 
Members’: Weasecs causation 229 00 Pin bin Of eeer we eee ee. ote 58 75 
Registration Fees ................004. 1,118 84 Retund Gh ees nt cso cec reer ee 27 70 

ENCOTOS bra hiss oct hte ne nes eee 47 04 Expenses of Delegates to Fair 
Membership, American Shrop- BOSTOS MEM eee nes eee 28 25 
shire Association, 1908 ......... 60 00 American Shropshire Association 393 60 
—— A WIbOTiG ee ake eee he eeeke ees : 2 00 
‘Tote, ceccitc ee oe eer $2,952 40 Lelegramis caer igi tea ins, coe on ta. es 1 73 
DObal tyiccccpete thet tide se $589 68 


Balance cash on hand...$2,362 72 


Examined and found correct, this 80th day of January, 1909. 
(Signed) J. M. Durr, 
Auditor. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 


Signed on behalf of the directors, 


Joun CAMPBELL, President. 
ANDREW WHITELAW, Vice-President. 
A. P. WESTERVELT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Moved by Lt.-Col. McCrar, seconded by Joun Garpnovuse, “That 
the Directors’ Report be received and adopted.’’ Carried. 

Lt.-Col. McCrasr gave a report for the Committee that went to Ottawa 
with reference to the duty on wool. The Committee interviewed the officials 
at Ottawa, including the Minister of Customs. They were surprised that 
the officials knew so little regarding the quantity of wool that came into 
Canada. The duty is supposed to be levied on certain kinds of wool, and 
although large quantities of this wool is being.imported, only a few dollars 
had been paid in as duty during the last year. The Minister of Customs 
assured the Committee that the matter would be looked into, and stated that 
nothing could be done at that Session of Parliament. 

Mr. Luoyp-Jongs was pleased to know that more interest was being 
taken in the question of the duty on wool. He stated that Canadians were 
not in a position to compete with the wool growers in southern countries. 

Mr. Harpine wanted to see an expert appointed to examine all wool 
coming into Canada to decide what wool comes into competition with Can- 
adian wool and what wool should have duty paid on it. 

A. W. Situ advised the careful consideration of the matter as it must 
be considered from the standpoint of both the producer of wool and the user 
of clothing, as well as the manufacturer. To increase the duty on wool 
would mean that the cost of clothing would be increased. 

Moved by J. G. Hanmer, seconded by Lt.-Col. McEwen, “That the 
same Committee as last year, namely, Lt.-Col. McCrae, R. H. Harding, 
Jas. Bowman and J. M. Gardhouse, be reappointed to further consider the 
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wool question, and that the name of John Campbell be added to the Com- 
mittee.’’? Carried. ) 


Mr. E. B. Biacer addressed the meeting, and explained with some detail, 
the wool industry from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 


Moved by Joun GarpHousE, seconded by Lt.-Col. McHwen, “That 
the Committee above named be instructed to appoint a small Committee, 
acting, if necessary, with a small Committee representing the woolen goods 
manufacturers, to request the Dominion Minister of Agriculture to arrange 
for a conference between wool growers and woolen goods manufacturers.”’ 
Carried. 


Moved by Lt.-Col. McCrar, seconded by Joun Garpuovse, “That 
this meeting express to Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Spencer their hearty appre- 
ciation of the admirable Bulletin which they have prepared on the sheep 
industry.’’ Carried. 


Moved by R. H. Harprina, seconded by ANDREW Wuirtetaw, ‘That 
the Winter Fair Board be requested to require that sheep exhibited at 
the Winter Fair must be owned by the exhibitor from the time of making 
entry instead of for three months previous to the Show.” Carried. 


Dr. RuTHERFOoRD stated that after the meeting of the Directors of the 
Association last August, he had made two trips to Washington to interview 
the authorities there with regard to the sheep quarantine. He stated that up 
to the time of the outbreak of foot and mouth disease, negotiations were 
proceeding quite favorably. After that time he had been unable to obtain 
any further consideration of the matter by the United States officials. Dr. 
Rutherford stated that so far as he knew no sheep scab existed in Ontario 
at the present time. As soon as the embargo on account of the foot and 
mouth disease was raised, uegotiations would be resumed with regard to 


raising of the quarantine on Canadian sheep for breeding purposes entering 
the United States. 


Moved by Lt.-Col. McCrar, seconded by James Snetu, “That the 
thanks of this meeting be tendered to Dr. Rutherford and his staff for the 
efficient work they have done in eradicating scab, and, that inasmuch as 
scab is not now known to exist in the Dominion of Canada, that further 
action towards the removal of the American quarantine be left in Dr. Ruther- 


ford’s hands.’’ Carried. 


Notice was given by A. W. Situ of amendments to the Constitution 
to be made at the next annual meeting. 

Moved by J. Litoyp-Jones, seconded by R. H. Harpine, “That 
whereas it is advisable that working terms be arranged between The Can- 
adian National Live Stock Records and the several American Sheep Record 
Associations. I+¢ is resolved that we, the Members of the Dominion Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, urge upon the Record Board the necessity of making 
some arrangement, if possible, whereby sheep can be recorded in both the 
Canadian and American records so that only one certificate and one ear 
label will be required.’’ Carried. 


OFFICERS FOR 1909. 


eMC SILER GRD oooh dnecnn- <epeerkader Migr naesipoeyass ANDREW WHITELAW, Guelph. 
STE ANG UE RRS hog ies ME ae Nae J. G. Hanmer, Brantford. 
MCCTCLOT UAL TCUSURET. O5e ..: Bz seiueteina ton cet s bas A. P. WESTERVELT, Toronto. 
2 L.S. 
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DIRECTORS. 

Cotswolds iced Os Gee ae ee Lt.-Col. D. McCrar, Guelph. 
Leiéesters +). fecteesoe eg wet ee JAMES SNELL, Clinton. | 
Hampshires and Suffolks ....c.......200..0.. JoHn Krtuy, Shakespeare. 
Southdowns: Soe eee ee JOHN JACKSON, Abingdon. 
Dorset Tors. 2 ee R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 
TANCOWNS oo. AR hice eee ee J. T. Grsson, Denfield. 
Oafords 223 icc Rath eee ee J. E. Cousins, Harriston. 
SHropsnar 68 os apeeacke eae ee C. W. Gurney, Paris. 
Ontario Agricultural College ............00 Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph. 
General =Divectors aon.sc tetera eee W. H. Grsson, Beaconsfield, Que. 

A. W. Smita, Maple Lodge. 
National Live Stock Association .......... ANDREW WHITELAW, Guelph. 


_J. G. Hanmer, Brantford. 


DELEGATES TO Farr BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: Hon. JouHn DrypENn, Toronto; J. G. Hanmer, 
Brantford. 

Central Canada Ezhibition: N. F. Witson, Cumberland. 

Western Fair, London: Lt.-Col. R. McEwen, Byron; Gro. TELFER, Paris. 

Provincial Winter Fair: A. W. SmitH, Maple Lodge; Joun Jackson, Abingdon; 
Lt.-Col. R. McEwen, Byron; Rosert MILtEr, Stouffville. 

Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show: ANDREW WHITELAW, Guelph; W. A. 
WALLACE, Kars; R. Ricuarpson, South March; N. F. Wiison, Cumberland. 

Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition: F. W. Brown, Portage la Prairie; GEO. ALLISON, 
Burnbank, Man. 


Vice-Presidents representing different Provinces: 


British COovwmviGs co. cetacean A. C. AITKEN, Duncans, B.C. 

ALD ENTER socks cc stan cues ctekcag ea cotes ee eee Bryce Wricur, DeWinton, Alta. 
Saskatchewan § (yc. ce. ice ssowree et eon eee Pav Breprt, Regina, Sask. 

DLE DEO. oie sk capone pane ccce lacs See te creenee sen H. E. Witu1ams, Knowlton, Que. 
New -Brunsteecks ois ckcxccncsessveetece secre etege T. A. Peters, FREDERICTON, N.B. 
NOvW SCO iiss cise cssaroties ere ee M. Cummine, Truro, N.S. 

Prince Edward Island  ........cc..sccccccseess CepHus Nunn, Winsloe Road, P.E.I. 


EXPERT JUDGES FOR SHEEP, FOR 1909. 


CotswoLtps: T. Hardy Shore, Glanworth; R. Miller, Stouffville; S. J. Lyons, 
Norval; Val. Fitcht, Oriel; Jas. Underhill, Claremont; F. Bonnycastle, Campbellford ; 
Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; Geo. Green, Fairview; J. C. Snell, London; John Rawlings, 
Ravenswood; Wm. Thompson, Uxbridge; Jno. Park, Burgessville ; Robert Vance, Ida; 
Geo. Laird, Guelph. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: S. J. vont Norval; Prof. G. E, Day, Guelph. 

Judges nominated for London: §. Dolson, Alloa; Robert Vance, Ida. 
: Judges nominated for Chicago: Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; Robert Miller, Stouff- 
ville. 

LEICESTERS: R. J. Garbutt, Belleville; Jas. Fennell, Bradford; H. B. Jeffs, Bond 
Head; A. E. Archer, Warwick; Geo. Whitelaw, Guelph; T. Hardy Shore, Glanworth ; 
Abraham Easton, Appleby ; E. ‘Wood, Appleby; Wm. Parkinson, Eramosa; E. Parkin. 
son, Hramosa; John Orr, Galt; Wm. McIntosh, Burgoyne; R. Eastwood, Mimico; 
John Kelly, Shakespeare; Andrew Thompson, Fergus; J. K. Campbell, Palmerston: 
J.C. Snell, London; G. B. Armstrong, Teeswater ; Jno. Gibson, Denfield; C. E. Wood, 
Freeman ; Jos. Gaunt, St. Helen’s; J. M. Gardhouse, Weston ; Andrew Whitelaw, 
Guelph ; ‘Wm. Whitelaw, Guelph; R. G. Martin, Marysville; A. W. Smith, Maple 
Lodge; H. G. Arnold, Maidstone: John Marshall, Cass City, "Mich.; J. W. Murphy, 
Cass City, Mich.; Prof. Curtis, Ames, Ia.; Geo. ’Penhale, Exeter ; Prof. G. E. Day, 
Guelph; M. Kennedy, Northwood ; D. Lillico, Ayr; Jas. Douglas, Caledonia; Frank 
Shore, White Oak; John Gardhouse, Highfield ; Wm. Beattie, Wilton Grove ; ATI: 
McKay, Ailsa Craig; A. Hastings, Crosshill ; J. Hastings, Crosshill; A. Deering, Cross- 
hill; Jas. Snell, Clinton. 

"Judges nominated for Toronto: J. M. Gardhouse, Weston, or R. J. Garbutt, 
Belleville. 

Judges nominated for London: Wm. Douglas, Tuscarora or J. T. Gibson, Denfield. 

Judges nominated for Winter Fair: Jas. Douglas, Caledonia. 
ee Judges nominated for Chicago: C. E. Wood, Freeman, or J. M. Gardhouse, 

eston. 

Note: Where two Judges are given, the first-named Judge is the first choice of 
the Association. 


Diels 
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Dorsets: John Kelly, Shakespeare; Robert Miller, Stouffville; J. M. Gardhouse, 
Weston; John Campbell, Woodville; J. G. Hanmer, Brantford; Prof. Curtis, Ames, Ia; 
Thos. W. Hector; Springfield-on-Credit; G. P. Everett, Mt. Vernon; H. N. Gibson, 
Delaware; E. O. Denton, Somerset, N.Y.; G. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis.; John Jack- 
son, Abingdon; Fred Silversides, Uxbridge; R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: John Campbell, Woodville; A. S. Forster, Oak- 
ville. 

Judges nominated for London: J. G. Hanmer, Brantford; (Reserve) J. M. Gard- 
house, Weston. 

SourHDOWNS: John Jackson, Abingdon; W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove; W. H. 
Gibson, Beaconsfield, Que.; H. N. Gibson, Delaware; Robert Miller, Stouffville; Geo. 
Telfer, Paris; J. G. Hanmer, Brantford; J. C. Duncan, Orchard Park, N.Y.; Robert 
McEwen, Byron; H. L. Compton, Monroe, Ohio; Frank Khenhientz, Madison, Wis.; 
Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; James Telfer, Paris; George Allen, Paris. 

Judge nominated for Toronto: Frank Klienhientz, Madison. 

Judge nominated for London: W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. 


Oxrorps: Prof G. E. Day, Guelph; John Harcourt, St. Ann’s; Smith Evans, 
Guelph; Jas. Tolton, Walkerton; R. J. Hine, Dutton; Henry Arkell, Arkell; Wm. 
Dickson, Mildmay; J. H. Jull, Mt. Vernon; W. J. Arkell, Teeswater; Jno. E. Cousins, 
Harriston; Arch. McKenzie, Corwhin; R. E. Birdsall, Birdsall; J. C. Cooper, Picton; 
Wm. Newman, Cherry Valley; Wm. Arkell, Teeswater; L. Parkinson, Hramosa; §. 
C. Ketchen, Bloomburg; W. Lee, Simcoe; Prof. M. Cumming, Truro, N. 8.; Walter 
Elliott, Kelso; J. E. Cerswell, Bond Head; Prof. R. Wade, O.A.C., Guelph; Jas. 
Thompson, Jr. Mildmay; A. Stevenson, Atwood. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: Henry Arkell, Arkell, (Reserve) John Harcourt, 
St. Ann’s. 

Judges nominated for London: J. E. Cousins, Harriston; (Reserve) J. E. Birdsall, 
Birdsall. 

Judges nominated for Ottawa: T. R. Arkell, Ottawa. 

Judge nominated for Winter Fair: J. E. Cousins, Harriston. 


HAMPSHIRES AND SUFFOLKS: R. Gibson, Deleware; Henry Arkell, Arkell; W. H. 
Beattie, Wilton Grove; James Bowman, Guelph; John Keliy, Shakespeare; Geo. L. 
Telfer, Paris; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; H. N. Gibson, Deleware; W. H. Arkell, 
Guelph; W. R. Bowman, Mount Forest; Jno. Campbell, Woodville; R. J. Stone, 
Stonington, Ill.; J. Milton, Marshall, Mich.; Harry Thornton, Warren, Ind.; Frank 
Klienhientz, Madison, Wis. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: Henry Arkell, Arkell; Prof. H. S. Arkell, St. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. 

Judges nominated for London: Prof. G@. E. Day, Guelph; Jno. Gibson, Denfield ; 
John Campbell, Woodville. 

SHROPSHIRES: W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove; R. Miller, Stouffville; J. G@. Hanmer, 
Brantford; J. Campbell, Woodville; D. G. Hanmer, Burford; W. G. Pettit, Freeman; 
D. J. Campbell, Woodville; H. N. Gibson, Millbrook, N.Y.; Geo. Hindmarsh, Ailsa 
Craig; C. W. Gurney, Paris; J. Miller, Brougham; H. Hanmer, Burford; J. C. Dun- 
can, Orchard Park, N.Y.; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; A. Shields, Caistorville; Geo. 
Crawford, Minesing; John Lloyd-Jones, Burford; W. D. Monkman, Bond Head; W. 
A. Dryden, Brooklin. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: J.C. Duncan, Orchard Park, N. Y.; (Reserve) 
H. N. Gibson, Millbrook, N.Y.; (Reserve) W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. 

Judges nominated for London: J. Shields, Caistorville; (Reserve) Geo. Hind- 
marsh, Ailsa Craig. 

Judge nominated for Ottawa: D. G. Hanmer, Burford. 

Judges nominated for Winter Fair: J. C. Duncan, Orchard Park, N. Y.; (Reserve) 
Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph. ; 

Judges nominated for Calgary: Medium and Shortwools, J. C. Duncan, Orchard 
Park, N.Y.; (Reserve) Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph. 

Lincotns: John Gardhouse, Highfield; Leonard Parkinson, Eramosa; Robt. 
Robson, Ilderton; J. H. Patrick, Ilderton; E. Parkinson, Eramosa; Herbert Lee, 
Highgate; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; D. Campbell, Strathburn; John T. Gibson, Den- 
field; Graham Walker, Ilderton; Wm. Oliver, Avonbank; John Mitchell, Glencoe. 

Judge nominated for Toronto: John Gardhouse, Highfield. 

Judge nominated for London: Herbert Lee, Highgate. 

Judge nominated for Ottawa: Leonard Parkinson, Eramosa. 

Judge nominated for Winter Fair: John Gardhouse, Highfield. 


(A list of members of the Dominion Sheep Breeders’ Association is published in the 
appendiz to this Report.) 


Dominion Swine Breeders Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association was 
held in the Temple Building, Toronto, February 3, 1909, at 9.30 a.m. 

The President, D. C. Fiatr, occupied the chair. 

On motion the minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and adopted. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Secretary read the Directors’ Report as follows :— 


SwINE RECORDS: 


in Volume 19 of the Record is as follows: 


Berkshires -ccbaccuctr cele eee 1,475 Tamworths 
VOPERNLPOR tose Macaca taatten es hue eters 2,126 Duroc-Jerseys 
Chester: Whites, «esac ciottene eee 42] Essex 

Poland? Chinas i sod fa iesteta tc eee 43 


REGISTRATIONS: 


as follows: 


ee  —————— ———— 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Quebec 


Province. 
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Registra- 
tions. 
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The number of registrations for the different breeds appearing 


The Statement of Registrations according to the Provinces is 


Transfers. 


Duplicate 
and New 
Certificates. 


=" 


eee eee eee eee 


cee ee oe ee eee 


ee 


Members 
(Pd. at 
Ottawa. ) 


The monthly receipts for 1908, on account of the Swine Records at Ottawa, are as 


follows 


DADAIATY jee cee Ponte ern eee $335 25 August 
BODLUA LY hee: os es eee 262 80 September 
AVL EYT CH oui xb cand ons startet a ak ht 240 00 October 
PNT T HL aicld ss uidacna den vese crak ae eas 212 90 November 
By 8 aa oe Pe A eR ME ete a WP 257 65 December 
LS UR IC PA OR Senn eastia Mme Wane ARAN Ls A 260 45 

ULL Siete eteehn:. ss cck cn eee eee 312 75 
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$3,422 00 
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GRANTS TO PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following amounts have been paid to the Provincial Associations, out of 
profits on registrations and memberships for 1907: 


IND RTIE COD AL con Pies ee ca aris $287 08 ST =) Oe) Onlin ie ale ae Ane Matar Saran ANF 345 03 
BAER ALONG WAM = eee cet tkorones 96 09 Maritime Provinces | .....s..-0.0skescs 150,74 
ic WHET Vg Boe Cy cole ie ae perth GU Renal hace aaa 80 99 Lh ee 
Br iitals COLIN DI oe scndes tastes enc eee 36 29 $981.22 


~The names of the Associations and the secretaries to whom the refunds of profits 
and membership have been paid, are as follows: 


Name of Association. Name and address of Secretary. 


The Sheep and Swine Breeders’ Associ- 


ations of Manitoba ~%.2....2).0.-4.2...s.0-40---- A W.. Bell; Winnipeg, Man. 
The Saskatchewan Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
CUAGLONO Sea US tees oe aa woe eee aoe aes J. Breckin, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Alberta Swine Breeders’ Association ...E. L. Richardson, Calgary, Alta. 
The British Columbia Stock Breeders’ Asso- 

BE rCAY Ns Oa a ee eA AR nee So tats F. M. Logan, Victoria, B.C. 
The Maritime Stock Breeders’ Association... E. B. Elderkin, Amherst, N.S. 


Besides the memberships, the profits from registrations for 1908, amount to $186.42. 
According to the arrangement for the distribution of these profits and memberships, the 
different provinces have been credited with the following amounts for 1908: 


nk set 
an : : ; 
a7 ite ae ire nee | qs 
Province. SS c £ Taha OS 58 6 & eh aes 
on 5m Fee eres = stem tre ea” 
eh | <cP | gs |sse/8i5| 2% | 
5S Slfsc ss }/ss2|)ss8| om “ 
Z, 2 xq <j <q AY a 
$ Cc. y oC. Sac $c. : a oe 
OTA Tse ee os cule whe hte 180 CA LOOM OU s UOte ahaa tae alae ee 89 90} 449 90 
ESE GUase ahs Gl he ates 65.5} 555} 130.00| 110 00; 20 00 OS Si inalaolor 
am APCION ATI © ork Gira.c neh rcis Y 46 | 299' 9200) 5600) 36 00 12 60; 104 60 
INUNS9 ad ee RO ee, ee aa ones 32 238 64 00 34 00 30 00 10 02 74 02 
Britisn-Oolunm bia. .s.. Skt wee 7 9Y 14 00 6 00 8 00 417 TS2t7 
WUIIG Cen ees arcls «A ioeret ie icte La 90 859) 18000) 98 00 82 00); 36.17) 216 17 
INGWHDTinewick <r aace Se. Soak 8. 7$ 16 00: 
INGE SCOUA tee ce, eee ke 4 86 8 00 | 20 00 22 00 10 19) 5219 
Prince Edward Island......... 9 77 18 00; 


In addition to these amounts there is $433.56 of the Ontario surplus unexpended. 
This is made up of the Ontario surplus of 1907, $556.22, less $122.66 which was spent 
in 1908, making the total amount available for Ontario, $883.46. 

. It is recommended that out of the profits for 1908, amounting to $449.90, the 
following should be paid: 

1. To the Ontario Large Yorkshire Swine Breeders’ Society, the profits from York- 
shire registrations amounting to $215.67. 

2. To the Ontario Berkshire Society, the profits from Berkshire registrations, 
amounting to $149.75. 

From the balance of the profits from Ontario and the Ontario surplus, there 
should be paid in grants to Fair Associations as follows:—On conditions that the 
prizes for swine given by these Exhibitions in 1909, should be at least as large as 
in 1908: , 


Pe O VAN Cia TMeNV IT Dares Hale wee roses pacts gas soaks sb bates cdorieaelsiniscsnelaas ry een $75 00 
CRRA AMIN ALLO AL SOR IIDIDIOT fos cet sie oe eck ape nena teres fuevalinen geen 100 00 
VASES SDP Og Bran ais lay 6 ge etemas res CRS an Erman A nr nce ee reer eer 50 00 
Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show ..................545 50 00 


Wencrs ie Cana cdire. tx PID LULOT ett elements deb aauivsi'nne siisabinsedete os rlres 50 00 
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This money will be given with the understanding that the prizes for Yorkshires 
and Berkshire classes at these Shows should not be increased out of these grants. 
This will still leave an Ontario surplus of $193.04. 


SHIPMENTS OF PuURE-BRED Stock FROM ONTARIO TO WESTERN CANADA. 


(See clause under this head in the report of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
clation, page 7). 


ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR. 


The following table shows the number of entries in 1908 in the different classes, 
together with the amount of prize money offered and won: 


Class. No. of entries. Prizes offered. Prizes paid. 

WV OFKSHITER Tedd oo es de ee 52 $309 00 $304 00 
HErksiTreds. es Ge ons eee 54 151 00 151 00 
LATA WOrLDS soc Vek eee ee eee 31 151 00 151 00 
ChestersWaites iene nae eee 13 124 00 108 00 
(Srades OM Grosses... oni 2. owe see ae 48 120 00 120 00 
BACOMUM OPS eee wale tae cee eee 43 30E 00 ~ 305 00 

241 $1,160 00 $1,139 00 


EASTERN OnTARIO Live Stock AND POULTRY SHOW. 


The statement below shows the number of entries, the prizes offered and the prizes 
won at the Hastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show of 1909: 


Class. No. of entries. Prizes offered. Prizes paid. 
PY OPE BNITOS so see eae os cs wie ee 26 $114 00 $114 00 
Berkshiress sss o.e ee eee 11 84 00 45 00 
Tam woOrhs:;, : Aveo ee eee re 16 89 00 85 00 
Grades or Grosses... 2-46 28s 22 89 00 80 00 
Hxport Bacon Hogs; .. ees ed eee 15 185 00 185 00 
90 $561 00 $509 00 


ONTARIO PURE-BRED Stock TRADE. 


(See clause under this head in the report of the Dominion Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, page 8). 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1908. 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand from previous year, as per last report ...............++000 os Bs $3,037 47 
Membership fees 72....4.5..ic0cs «setae eee secede hee saeeitive de age Masaaena uses 870 00 
RROOISET SCIONS sic os oaxiva,05s~scnscanced cocker eee GG te PEP ene re aces ae 2,672 00 
ENGeLes ties, 60e cs eh cecacacvohoos chateau cere oS ee ee a ec eee 44 90 
Miscellaneous |. z.heicscanssscstetssuuesentyacty es tye Moan oan mame ays cnene eR Reate ewe nemen nae 1 60 


—-. 


$6,625 37 
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Expenditures. 
Direccore sands COMMILLCE’ B- GX PCNSOS . a2 ch tae dearsie pins of S00 bcoh smesciesecdncscesoaesegy he $266 10 
Balance of amount paid to Record Committee for 1907 ....................005. 166 01 
Mount pad. vO skveCord | Committees: L9G y.2acccs tence se ee ondac reise oloeec ase snese 1,200 00 
PISCE Clee OCB ce ro Fees ect metas aerate we Oohe aah he hae ow es aniuuing sions «ee sdcd pa Seeh sae 110 35 
Peemititic rang. binding Secor OSM. at. Pint ids teractions somk ali oladss tip atu eeesas's 744 90 
Peta GIG OR ANGS OPALIONGL Yeeeah, eee tac avanen sc cies cena cate ase ees any vss vailec sings ues’ 41 10 
Grants: 
UR ICO Damen ecient reese can ee hacen ete Sas UTE at tae staat seaoontea iules heenbl gene eds 397 08 
UGE EYETEY, £ ietioas cs iy tah od LAM COREA ag te ann Ae hp RIE ata nar ee 345 03 
VENSUG TS ry 4 Ore) Cpe ah tn 9 pect Nes Amie Sing ea oan aad ROM ROME ENE LS Le ett gs «0k @ 32 29 
Pos AU CIF OW A Thai Sette A Oeil te Caceres ok et Lents iste Varobe rans sale desu t Set 112 09 
EAT IETING © E FOV INCOR Le oe reser dee cn eons cit ae ese Pe ka oe oo ees FERDL aC Toaet Cen aebawe 91 74 
UNTER AEE eine ae ee eS Mere Dies eA TA Vass tes rise rubs ryan Wises a ee 72 99 
Ontario : 
_ Large Yorkshire Breeders’ Society ..................cscseeeescseeneees $539 97 
herkshire] Breedors’] Society Pee. wt- rd ipa wi ese dalciw ks cdevessrecs ea 316 47 
Central Canada Exhibition Ass’n., 1908 ..................ceceeeeeees 50 00 
Canadians National*Mxhibition; 1908 sessi0i 66. kc nuns vase sooesaes 100 00 
DY Saber ie AIE ( ASSOCIAIION fr LOUGs esac sercefaesss sub sacaic pe canct sean 50 00 
Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show, 1908 ......... 100 00 
——— 1,156 44 
OTIS OMB Re ER Be pin Pa EERE Aalan  ee n et ie beet ese OE ree es ae ae er 2 00 
PA RGCIENEOUs Wirsebia.. cosas wo ces autre ack pete sonman steven Reset as Macher SEY cl encdaae's be ving 1 02 
Ot Pete cree Maen rt 4 Rec ae Tne Meee ae ron re tens oon Gee eo eee cht $4,739 14 
ESA Laue CASHLORE NAD UNa 5 Ser cee ais ah Sake bee TeeTilows aasleo ue hace teen $1,886 23 
Examined and found correct, this 30th day of January, 1909. 
(Signed) J. M. Durr, 
Auditor. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Signed on behalf of the Directors, 


D. C. Fuart, President. 
Wma. Jones, Vice-President. 
A. P. WESTERVELT, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Moved by Tuos. TEASDALE, seconded by E. E. Martin, “That the 
Directors’ Report ke adopted.’’ Carried. 

On motion it was resolved that the Executive Committee be empowered 
to act with the Executives of the other interested associations to take such 
action as they deem advisable with reference to western trade in live stock. 


The Secretary read a petition that is being circulated among sheep 
breeders, and also the following motion, which was drafted by a committee 
appointed by the Directors: Moved by Jos. FratuHEerston, seconded by D. 
DeCovurcy: “That the members of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion in annual meeting assembled, having learned of a petition about to be 
presented to the Honourable, the Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion 
of Canada, asking that the embargo on American hogs coming into Canada 
should be raised, wish to strongly express our disapproval of such action 
being taken on account of the great danger of hog cholera being distributed 
throughout this Province which the careful administration of the Dominion 
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Department of Agriculture has almost eradicated. It is further resolved 
that a copy of this resolution be immediately forwarded to the Hon. Sydney 
Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, and also that the Minister of Agriculture 
be requested to obtain accurate information as to the calling of each person 
signing the petition.”’ 

In discussing this motion, a number of members expressed their. strong 
disapproval of the action of the sheep breeders who were responsible for the 
circulation of the petition. 

The special committee consisting of Wm. Jones, R. H. Harding, and 
J. E. Brethour, appointed by the Directors to draft a resolution, presented 
their report. 

Moved by W. H. Duriram, seconded by T. A. Cox, “That the Executive 
be empowered to deal with the recommendation regarding the deputation 
to Denmark.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Joun KeEtty, seconded by H. J. Davis, “That Messrs. D. C. 
Flatt, Jos. Featherston and J. Ei. Brethour be a deputation to wait on the 
Minister of Agriculture regarding the petition of the sheep breeders in case 
this action is considered advisable.’’ Carried. 


D. C. Fuiatr gave a report of the committee that went to Ottawa to ask 
that a higher duty be placed on American hogs coming into Canada. He 
stated that the committee had been kindly received by Hon. Mr. Fisher and 
Hon. Mr. Patterson. The Ministers informed the deputation that they 
would be unable to do anything to relieve the situation before the next 
session of Parliament at least. Mr. Flatt thought that if necessary, the 
Anti-Dumping clause of the Customs Tariff might be used to keep the hogs 
from being imported. 

Moved by W. H. Duruam, seconded by Gro Doucnas, “That it is 
recommended that Judges on swine at all Fairs and Exhibitions should be 
instructed to use their discretion in discarding animals that in their judg- 
ment are not shown in proper class and section for their ages.’’ Carried. 

Moved by J. E. Bretuovr, seconded by R. H. Harpinea, “That secre- 
taries of Fairs and Exhibitions be given information with regard to the 
suggestion embodied in the above resoluton.’’ Carried. 


Moved by Jos. Fratnerston, seconded by R. J. Kruny, “That the 
representatives to the Canadian National Exhibition urge that a class be 
added for Chester Whites.’’ Carried. 


OFFICERS FOR 1909. 


PHOSTOCHE <x aS cried ace us aed Chae D. C. Fratt, Millgrove. 
Vice-President) eas. cote hoe ees eae Wo. Jones, Zenda. 
SOcrelariysl tCOSUrer: siccc. ted hart te ee ee e A. P. WESTERVELT, Toronto. 
Executive Committee Aste eee NY ei Pe D, “OC Enarr; Millgrove. 


Wm. Jones, Tenet 
J E. Bretnour, Burford. 
A. P. WESTERVELT, Toronto. 


DIRECTORS. 
RerksWires aia cictt th An DA ee ee \W. H. Duruam, Toronto. 
Yorkshire's lech eietiosceod cn aah eee ee J. EH. Breryour, Burford. 
CRester WUE ge se een ee eer BR iso e hhs SS « D. DeCourcy, Bornholm. 
Poland. CRAnas is cee ee ee ee W. M. Situ, Scotland. 
Tamworth se 2. sia soni eae ee Gro. Doveras, Mitchell. 
) OLE MR OREO See ENTE cl eS eT i DA) Jos. FEATHERSTON, Streetsville 
General’ Director 5 bivisienccsie en ee ee R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 


Ontario Agricultural College .2is77..teces sean eee Prof. G. EH. Day, Guelph. 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO Fair BOarps. 


a Canadian National Exhibition: D. C. Fuarr, Millgrove; Samugn Dotson, Norval 
ation. 

Central Canada Exhibition: R. O. Morrow, Hilton; R. J. Garsutt, Belleville. 

Western Fair: Gro. Doveias, Mitchell; R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 

Provincial Winter Fair: Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; G. B. Hoop, Guelph; Wm. 
Jones, Zenda; R. H. Harpine, Thorndale. 

Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show: D. C. Furarr, Millgrove; P. O. 
Cotttns, Bowesville- J. C. Smirn, Ottawa; W. H. McNisu, Lyn. 


EXPERT JUDGES FOR SWINE FOR 1909. 


BERKSHIRES: John Kelly, Shakespeare; J. J. Wilson, Milton; H. Mason, Scar- 
boro; Adam Thompson, Shakespeare; James Hamilton, Shakespeare; Wm. Wilson, 
Snelgrove; J. C. Smith, Ottawa; X. Plaunt, Northcote; Samuel Dolson, Norval Station; 
Hugh G. Clark, Georgetown; P. W. Boynton, Dollar; Alex. Smith, Maple Lodge; W. 
G. Catven, Toronto; Peter McEwen, Kertch; John Boyes, Jr., Churchill; J. C. Snell, 
London; Thomas Teasdale, Concord; Geo. Green, Fairview; Robert Vance, Ida; T. A. 
Cox, Brantford; C. R. Decker, Chesterfield; Jos. Barnett, Brooklin; E. E. Martin, 
Canning; H. B. Jeffs, Bond Head; Wm Linton, Aurora; E. Brien, Ridgetown; W. 
A. Shields, Milton; D. J. Gibson, Bowmanville; S. J. Lyons, Norval; J. L. Clerk, 
Norval; Aiken Dolson, Alloa; W. H. Durham, Toronto: Frank Teasdale, Concord: J. 
Weir, Northfield Centre; J. Lawrence, Oxford Centre; Wm. Coats, Malton; H. Koelln, 
Glen Allan; S. Lemon, Kettleby; W. W. Brownridge, Oak Grove. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: Samuel Dolson, Norval Station; (Reserve) E. E. 
Martin, Canning. 

Judges nominated for London: S. J. Lyons, Norval; Reserve, P. W. Boynton, 
Dollar. 

Judge nominated for Guelph: Thomas Teasdale, Concord. 

Judge nominated for Ottawa: H. G. Clark, Georgetown. 

YORKSHIRES AND TaAMWoRTHS: David Barr. Jr., Renfrew; E: A. Kipp, Chilliwack, 
B.C., Jas. Bray, Longburn, Man.; Lou Rogers, Weston; Geo. D. Betsner, Copetown ; 
R. J. Kerr, Mimosa; J. E. Brethour, Burford; W. R. Bowman, Mount Forest; Wm. 
Jones, Zenda; R. J. Garbutt, Belleville; R. H. Harding, Thorndale; N. M. Blain, 
St. George; J. H. Simonton, Chatham; G. North, Marden: A. Elliott, Galt; L. F. 
Master, Haysville; A. C. Hallman, Breslau; D. G. Hanmer, Burford; A. Laurie, Wol- 
verton; Wm. Davies, Toronto; Richard Gibson, Delaware; Henry Dedels, Kossuth ; 
G. B. Hood, Guelph; F. Shore. White Oak; Jos. Featherston, Streetsville; H. E. 
Sharp, Ida; A. F. McGill, Hillsburg; J. M. Hurley, Belleville: Geo. Grier, Grand 
Valley; Jos. Stephen, Trout River, Que.; Jos. Fletcher, Oxford Mills; Robert Nichol, 
Brussels; A. F. Foreman, Collingwood; Wm. Howe, North Bruce; Prof. G. E. Day, 
Guelph; H. J. Davis, Woodstock; D. C. Flatt, Millgrove; W. R. McDonald, Ridgetown ; 
W. Elliott, Galt; R. G. Martin, Marysville: J. E. Cousins, Harriston; Geo. Green, 
Fairview; J. W. Callbeck, Augustine Cove, P.H.I.; J. G. Clark, Ottawa; J. C. Smith, 
Ottawa: D. Drummond, Ottawa; A. Carey, Millgrove; Jas. Yule, East Selkirk; A. W. 
Ross, Bromley; J. J. Pearson, Cooksville; R. F. Duck, Port Credit; Duncan Ander- 
son, Rugby; Thos. Hurley, Belleville; J. H. Grisdale, Ottawa; A. A. Colwill, Newcastle; 
M. Cumming, Truro, N.S..; R. O. Morrow, Hilton; Geo. Douglas, Mitchell; Jas. Doug- 
las, Mitchell; W. A. Trann, Cedar Grove; P. O. Collins, Bowesville; L. Foster, Myrtle ; 
J. G. Foster, Myrtle; J. R. Flatt, Millgrove; J. Duck, Port Credit; Ken. Featherston, 
Streetsville; J. W. Black, Winnipeg, Man.; Herbert German, St. George; N. Wilson, 
Fergus; C. Currie, Morriston; Gus. A. Langelier, Quebec; Richard Birch, Anderson ; 
H. Koelln, Glen Allan. . 

Judges nominated for Toronto: Yorkshires—J. E. Brethour, Burford; R. J. Gar- 
butt, Belleville. Tamworths—J. C. Nichol, Hubrey. Bacon Hogs—J. EK. Brethour, 
Burford; R. J. Garbutt, Belleville; J. C. Nichol, Hubrey. 

Judges nominated for London: A. C. Hallman, Breslau; (Reserve) G. B. Hood, 
Guelph. 

Judge nominated for Ottawa: A. A. Colwill, Newcastle. 

Judges nominated for Guelph: Pure Breds—A. C. Hallman, Breslau; Prof. Day, 
Guelph. Bacon Hogs—Wm. Jones, Zenda; J. C. Nichol, Hubrey; R. J. Garbutt, 
Belleville. 

Potanp CHINAS AND Duroc-JeRSEYS: LL. R. Jarvis, Chatham; G. D. Campbell, 
Harwich; Mac. Campbell, Harwich, D. C. Flatt, Millgrove; D. DeCourcey, Bornholm; 
G. B. Hood, Guelph; Geo. Green, Fairview; Wm. Jones, Zenda; W. H. Smith, Scot- 
land; C. A. Smith, Scotland; J. E. Brethour, Burford; R. H. Harding, Thorndale; 
Geo. Bennett, Charing Cross; Jas. Bennet, South Burton; Jos. Featherston, Streets- 
ville; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; Jos. McGarvin, Chatham; R. Willis, Glen Meyer. 
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CuEsTeR WHITES: E. D. George, Putnam; R. E. Birdsall, Birdsall; Albert Barachy, 
Bloomington; Wm. Jones, Zenda; J. C. Snell, London; Geo. Green, Fairview; D. 
DeCourcy, Bornholm; R. H. Harding, Thorndale; G. B. Hood, Guelph; Gideon Snyder, 
Jarvis; Jos. Featherston, Streetsville; G. Bennett, Charing Cross; J. C. Nichol, 
Hubrey; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; W: E. Wright, Glanworth; D. C. Flatt, 
Segre Geo. Douglas, Mitchell; J. C. Smith, Hintonburg; R. J. Garbutt, Belle- 
ville. 

Judges nominated for London: D. C. Flatt, Millgrove; G. B. Hood, Guelph. 

Judges nominated for Toronto: If Chester Whites are shown by themselves, G. B. 
Hood, but if breeds are shown together, R. J. Garbutt, Belleville. 

Judge nominated for Ottawa: <A. A. Colwill, Newcastle. 

Judge nominated for Guelph: G. B. Hood, Guelph. 

Essex: H. G. Clark, Georgetown; G. B. Hood, Guelph; R. J. Garbutt, Belleville; 
R. H. Harding, Thorndale; Wm. Jones, Zenda; James Main, Milton. 


(A list of members of the Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association is published in the 
Appendiz to this Report.) 


Western Ontario Poultry Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Western Ontario Poultry Association was 
held in the City Hall, Guelph, on Thursday, December 10th, 1908, at 1.30 
p.m. The President, Wm. McNeil, occupied the chair. 

The President in opening the meeting thanked the individual members 
of the Association for the efforts they had put forth in making such a large 
showing at the Winter Fair. He also referred to the good work done by the 
Committee who had charge of the special prize list and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of specialty clubs in giving special prizes. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last annual meeting and also 
the minutes of the Directors’ meeting. Upon motion of Messrs. Donovan 
and BaRrBer, the minutes were adopted as read. The financial statement 
for the year ending October 31st, 1908, was read. 

Moved by Mr. Bett, seconded by Mr. Donovan, “That the financial 
statement as read be adopted. Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Donovan, seconded by Mr. Crowe, “That it having 
come to the knowledge of this Association that the Canadian National 
Exhibition have ordered plans for the erection of a new poultry building, 
that this Association wishes to tender a hearty vote of thanks to the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association, and would, if given an opportunity, have 
a committee to confer with them as to details.’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Donovan, seconded by Mr. Granam, “That the chair 
appoint a committee of three to be available to confer with the Canadian 
National Exhibition.’’ Carried. : : 

The chair named H. B. Donovan, F. A. Woodward and W. R. Graham 


as the committee. 


OFFICERS FOR 1909. 


DEOROTULUSE TESULENLS vcs tote nite Sahai ad tman ease g ines Hon. Jas. Durr, M.P.P., Toronto. 
Hon. Nextson MonteirH, Stratford. 
RROSIO CALE TO en ee oe ec eee cae ON a AE L. H. Batpwin, Toronto. 
MS EAR PAC Co Eo TC SILC WENN S: Meme ote iaca scape tas a oa seme nal RicuaRD Oxe, London. 
2nd Vice-President ......... SIE JS A Sa OI Py W. J. TEaue, Guelph. 
DIRECTORS 
Jos. Russett, M.P., Toronto. P. L. Greer, Owen Sound. 
A. W. Tyson, Guelph. T. J. Kivey, London. 
G. G. Henperson, Hamilton. N. K. Cornwatz, Thamesville. 
T. H. Scorr, St. Thomas. C. H. Wiuson, Hawkestone. 


Representatives to Canadian National Exhibition: Wm. McNett, London; WM. 
Barzer, Toronto. (Second representative if two can be secured). 

Representatives to Provincial Winter Fair: Wm. McNet, London; A. W. Tyson, 
Guelph; L. H. Banpwin, Toronto; W. Treawin, St. Mary’s. 


Moved by Mr. Jarvis, seconded by Mr. Oxg, “That this Association in 
annual meeting assembled desires to express its sympathy with the wife of 
our late esteemed and respected past president, Mr. Allan Bogue, and that 
this resolution be recorded on the minutes and a copy be sent to Mrs. Bogue.”’ 
Carried. 
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A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously passed expressing the appre- 
ciation of the Association for the good work done by Mr. McNeil during his 
term of office as President of the Association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


For the year ending October 31st, 1908. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 

Members foes.) 1051. eee ee $320 00 Balance due Treasurer as per 
LaeG RTO DOLL Meera eee hook once =< $12 7 
Direvtors’ expenses .............-.-+. 12 90 

Balance of memberships trans- 
ferred tasWainter Wair< ...0... 307 30 
otal tess cetepe tect. tence ee fede 332 90 
Balance due Treasurer... 12 90 


Examined and found correct this 9th day of December, 1908. 


(Signed) .J. M. Durr, 
Auditor. 


(Signed) Wm. McNett, President. 
(Signed) A. P. WerstERVELT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Immediately after the annual meeting the newly elected Directors met, 


with Mr. Baldwin in the chair. 

The Secretary read communications from the Secretary of the Canadian 
Leghorn Club, the Secretary of the Canadian Game and Game Bantam 
Association, the Secretary of the Turkey and Water Fowl! Club, the Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Ornamental Bantam Association. That part of the 
communication from the Turkey and Water Fowl Club, recommending that 
in the event of a new building being procured for the next show, that an 
aisle be provided for turkeys and water fowl, with coops raised off the floor, 
was referred to the Winter Fair Board. 

The following recommendations were made regarding changes in the 
prize list for the classification of the poultry department for the next show: 

1. That as there are about 20 Anconas in the present Show, a separate class should 
be given for them. (To be classified with the Mediterraneans). 
. a That the class for Polands, Buff Laced be changed to read Polands, Buff Laced 

earded. . 

3. That the class for Game Bantams, Duckwing be divided making a class each 
for Game Bantams, Golden Duckwing and Game Bantams, Silver Duckwing. 

4. That the class for Bantams, White Booted be made into two classes; one for 
Bantams, White Booted Plain, and one for Bantams, White Booted, Whiskered. 

__5. That the class for Bantams, Brahma, be divided making classes for Brahma 
Light and Bantams, Brahma Dark, but if the extra class cannot be added, change the 
wording of the class to Bantams, Brahma Light and have the Bantams, Brahma Dark 
show in the Bantams, A.O.V. 

6. That a class be added for Mallard Ducks. 
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7. That the following classes be added to the Pigeon list for birds bred in 1909: 
Carrier, any color; Pouter, any color; Jacobin, any color; Magpie, any color; Swallow, 
any color; Owl, African, any color; Owl, English, any color. 

8. That the class for Pouter, Pigmy be divided making a class for Pouter, Pigmy, 
Blue or Black Pied and a class for Pouter, Pigmy, any other color. 

9. That there be only one class for Trumpeter to read, Trumpeters, any color. 

10. That the class for Jacobin, Red or Yellow be divided making classes for Jaco- 
bin, Red and for Jacobin Yellow. 

11. That the class for Fantail, Blue or Black be divided making classes for Fan- 
tail, Blue and for Fantail, Black. 

12. That the class for Magpie, Red or Yellow be divided making classes for Magpie, 
Red and for Magpie, Yellow. 

13. That a section be added to the Sale Class for Pigeons, any variety. 


The following judges for the Fair of 1909 were recommended to the 
Provincial Winter Fair Board: 


Plymouth Rocks: H. P. Scuwas, Irondequoit, N.Y. 

Buff Orpingtons and all Leghorns, except R. C. White: RicHarp Oxk, London. 

Spanish, Black and White Orpingtons, Dominiques, Partridge Wyandottes, Javas, 
La Fleche, Creve-Coeurs: N. Cosu, Box K., Auburn, N.Y. 

Games, Game Bantams, Asiatics: S. BUTTERFIELD, Windsor. 

Ornamental Bantams, Silkies, Sultans: Wm. McNeiu, London. 

Rhode Island Reds and all Wyandottes, except Partridge: JAMES TucKER, Con- 
cord, Mich. 

Minorcas, Andalusians and R. C. White Leghorns: J. H. MinsHautt Brantford. 

Polands, Dorkings, Red Caps, Houdans, A.O.V. Fowls, Water Fowl: L. G. 
JARVIS, Grimsby. | 

Turkeys: JAMES ANDERSON, Guelph. 

Pigeons: C. F. Waaner, Toronto; CHAS. CURRIER, Toronto. 

Ornamentals: Wm. Barger, Toronto. 

Utility Pen, Dressed Poultry: Wm. Barser, Toronto; W. R. GRAHAM, Guelph. 


Moved by Mr. HENpDERSOoN, seconded by Mr. Oxr, “That the recom- 
mendations for changes in the prize list be approved.’’ Carried. 

Moved and carried, ‘That the recommendations for judges be approved.”’ 

In connection with the judging of Pigeons, it was suggested that Mr. Cur- 
rier judge Carriers, Pouters, Barbs, Jacobins and Owls. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Eastern Ontario Poultry Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Ontario Poultry Association was 
held in the Lecture Room in the Fair Building, Ottawa, on Thursday Even- 
ing, January 22nd, at 7.30 p.m. 

The President, GEoRGE ROBERTSON, was in the chair. 

Moved by Mr. Bretrorp, seconded by Mr. Joun Boats, ‘“‘That the min- 
utes of the last meeting be taken as read.’’ Carried. 

The Treasurer reported that two memberships had been paid into the 
Association, and the money was used for the special prizes for Poultry at 
the Eastern Ontario Poultry Show. | 

Moved by Mr. Boeur, seconded by Mr. McNett, ‘‘That Clause 5 of the 
Constitution be amended to read as follows: ‘The membership of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist of exhibitors at the Kastern Ontario Live Stock and 
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Poultry Show, whose entry fees in the poultry department amount to one 
dollar or more’.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. BELForp, seconded by Mr. Garuanp, “That Clause 9 of 
the Constitution and By- fee should be amended to seul as follows: ‘At 
the annual meeting each year ten directors shall be appointed from among 
the general membership of the Association, also one or more auditors, etc.’ ”’ 
Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Bours, seconded by Mr. McNeir, “That Golden 
Unbearded Polands be put on the prize list, making it read iGolden Bearded’ 
and ‘Golden Unbearded Polands’.”’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. McNern, seconded by Mr. Bogus, ‘“‘That ‘Silver 
Unbearded Polands’ be added to the prize list, making it read ‘Silver 
Bearded Polands’ and ‘Silver Unbearded Polands’.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. BEtrorp, seconded by Mr. Praxer, “That the prize list 
be changed so as to read ‘Blue Checkered Flying Homers’ instead of ‘Blue 
Checkered Show Homers’.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. PrEaxer, seconded by Mr. Brtrorp, “That a section be 
added for ‘Any Other Variety’ in the Selling Class, and also that a section be 
added for ‘Ducks’ in the Selling Class.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Garuanp, seconded by Mr. Buaxney, “That Black Wyan- 
dottes be added to the prize list.’’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Boeur, seconded by Mr. BONE “That ‘Sultans’ be 
added to the prize list.’ Carried. 

Moved by Mr. Bretrorp, seconded by Mr. Hawa, “That the appoint- 
ment of Judges be left to the Board of Directors.’ Carried: 

Mr. Hiaman suggested that Mr. Grorcr Ropertson be added as one 
of the Judges in addition to the five who acted this year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Honorary Presidénts oes ee e Hon. Sypney FisHer, Ottawa. 
Hon. J. S. Durr, Toronto. 
Wm. McNet, London. 


President ....... shaediasipbnertusdeseahtap taste tactesetee ss eeeenee GrorRGE Ropertson, Ottawa. 

Pirst Vice-President 22.6 ee Grorcr Hiaman, Ottawa. 

Second Vice-President: 4: ic. .0s:ncctk (asa estes ee JoHN A. Betrorp, Ottawa 

Secretary Treasurer sc. hecax cds tes es tea ee eee A. P. WEstTERVELT, Toronto 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. GARLAND, Hintonburg. C. C. CornisH, Ottawa 

A. W. E. Hettyer, Ottawa. R. E. McKinstry, Ottawa. 

F. A. JAmezs, Ottawa. J. M. PEAKER, Ottawa. 


J. E. Frvizr, Brockville. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO Farr BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: Grorcr Rosertson, Ottawa. 

Central Canada Exhibition: Joun A. Brirorp Ottawa. 

Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show: Gxzorer Rosertson, Ottawa; 
Gro. Hieman, Ottawa; Joun A. BeLrorp, Ottawa; WM. GARLAND, Hintonburg. 


R. E. MoKinistry, Ottawa, Superintendent. 


Moved by Mr. BEtrorp, seconded by Mr. James, ‘‘That we recommend 
to the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show that the expenses of 
our representative to the Canadian National Exhibition be paid.’’ Carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Public Meeting, held in connection with the Winter Fair, was held 
in the City Hall, Guelph, on Wednesday, December 10th, 1908, at 7.80 p.m. 


The chair was occupied by Hon. Jas. 8. Durr, Minister of Agriculture 
for the Province of Ontario, and an excellent musical programme was arranged - 
for and rendered under the direction of Capt. T. E. Robson, of London. 


The CHarrMaAN, in calling the meeting to order, said: ‘Permit me to 
express the great pleasure it gives me to occupy the chair to-night and to 
see the magnificient way in which you have turned out to this public meet- 
ing. It augurs well for the future success of the agriculturists of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario to see that year after year an increasing interest is being 
taken in this Winter Fair. If it did not have an influence for good, do you 
suppose that men and women would continue to attend it? They know it is 
good for them to come and it is also good for the neighborhood in which they 
live that they do come. For, notwithstanding what may be done immediately 
in connection with this Fair or what may be done by the Directors in charge 
of the splendid exhibits at this Fair or what efforts may be put forth by the 
Government, if these things are not backed up by individual efforts on the 
part of the people, they will be of no value. If we are to advance in our 
agricultural industries, as I am satisfied we shall, from greater to greater 
things, it will be through individual influence. If there is a people on the 
face of the earth to-day who should feel proud of their environment it is 
the people of the Province of Ontario. We occupy a very unique position, 
being the premier province in the proudest gem in the diadem of Britain. 
We have within our borders a population of nearly two and three-quarter mil- 
lions of people. If we are to continue to hold such a proud position in this 
beautiful Dominion of Canada we must continue from year to year to be 
true to the responsibilities devolving upon us. We have everything within 
our own borders to make us great and prosperous and we are only 
beginning to realize the possibilities of our natural resources. In the 
northern part of the Province of Ontario there lies a stretch of land that 
within the next half-century will no doubt be peopled equally as thickly 
as the southern part of the province. Many of you will be surprised to learn 
that north of the rocky region where we have the greatest silver camp in 
the world, away north of Cobalt and beyond the height of land, we have a 
magnificient clay belt covering between ten and eighteen million acres of 
land. It might occur to you that this land is too far north, that it is too 
cold or that it is not the proper sort of soil, but I am convinced, after having 
been up there a short time ago, that all that beautiful clay belt requires is 
to have the axe of the woodman take off the forest. When the land is cleared 
it can very soon be brought into a state of cultivation and the soil and climate 
are such that this great stretch of country is bound to become one of the 
best grain growing sections of the Province of Ontario. The demonstration 
farm which the Government of Ontario has established up there is situated 
75 miles farther south than the City of Winnipeg, although it is 475 miles 
north of Toronto. The country is drained with beautiful rivers and streams 
and it has everything to make it a beautiful country where magnificient farms 
may be hewn out of the forest, and as years roll on, instead of taking second 
place to the north west provinces as some think Ontario will, we will con- 
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tinue to hold our own and will continue to be the premier province of the 
Dominion. 

I am glad to see this splendid audience assembled here this evening. I 
shall not take up any more of your time as I am sure you are all anxious to 
hear the other gentlemen whose names appear on the programme. 

I shall now call upon Mr. J. P. Downey, the brilliant representative to 
to the Ontario Legislature from South Wellington to give the address of 
welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By J. P. Downey, M.P.P., Gueiru. 


This is about the seventh or eighth consecutive year that I have appeared 
in response to the invitation of the chairman of this annual meeting to extend 
a few words of welcome to the visitors within the gates of the Royal City of 
Guelph. I do not think it is necessary for me to tell you that you are wel- 
come. I do think, however, if there is one element in connection with this 
Winter Fair that makes the guests of the City of Guelph realize that they 
are at home here and that the people desire that they shall make themselves 
at home, it is the gracious courtesy extended by the King’s Daughters. There 
is an atmosphere of hospitality about that Council Chamber that is refresh- 
ing and delightful. I desire to express my thanks, as a citizen, to the King’s 
Daughters for the splendid work they are doing. We all desire to extend 
our congratulations to the worthy gentleman who to-night occupies the posi- 
tion of chairman, congratulations, not alone because he is here in his official 
capacity for the first time as Minister of Agriculture, but because he is an 
- old friend. When he was not Minister of Agriculture, when he was simply 
Mr. J. S. Duff, the member for Simcoe, he always evinced a warm feeling 
for this Winter Fair and this Royal City of Guelph. In the man who went 
before him, the Hon. Nelson Monteith, the City of Guelph and the Winter 
Fair had a good friend and we rejoice that this great exhibition has a true 
and loyal friend in Hon. Mr. Duff. 

Some say Guelph is too small and the Fair should be moved to Toronto. 
I just want to say this, that just because Guelph is the size it is, that is one 
great reason why this Fair should continue in Guelph. Here there are no 
attractions to take the attention of the farmers from the Fair. The educa- 
tional side of this Fair gives it a dignity and practicability that it would 
not possess were is situated in any other place. 

I desire on behalf of the citizens of Guelph to offer you a hearty wel- 
come. May your stay be profitable and pleasant and when you go away 
May you carry with you good impressions of our city. 


REPLIES TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Lieut.-Col. R. McHwen, Byron, President Winter Fair: Allow me, sir, 
on behalf of the Directors of the Winter Fair Board to thank Mr. Downey 
and the representatives of the county and the citizens of Guelph for the 
very cordial welcome they have extended to us. If the citizens of Guelph 
will look into the faces of the audience present this evening they will have 
no doubt as to the fact that their welcome is fully appreciated. 
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I am very glad to be able to announce to you that our show this year 
is fully equal to anything that it ever has been, and although we have sent 
champions to Chicago, the building is full in every department with animals 
exhibiting the highest skill in the breeder’s and feeder’s art. We had hoped 
that at this show we would have had greater accommodation and we would 
have been able to have included horses. Every person who is engaged in 
farming is interested in horses and I am sure you will agree with me in say- 
ing that this addition ought to be made. We find in coming to Guelph that 
we get closer in touch with one another and our interests seem to be centered 
under one roof. Other places may possibly make an effort to secure part of 
this show, but I hope we may yet see a horse department brought to this fair. 

Before taking my seat, I wish to congratulate you, sir, upon your 
appointment. I am sure every farmer will find in you a friend who will 
look after their interests. 

I thank the citizens of Guelph on behalf of the Winter Fair Board for 
their welcome. 

Wm. SmirH, Columbus: I am only going to ask your attention for a 
moment or two. I feel, Mr. Chairman, as presiding officer of the Ontario 
Horse Breeders’ Association, that I have a right to repeat here to-night what 
I did this afternoon, and that was to congratulate you upon being called to 
one of the highest positions in the council of this great Province of Ontario, 
as Minister of Agriculture, and I hope you will be long spared to preside 
over this great Department. | 

Last summer it was thought possible that we would include horses at 
this Fair, and I must say that if we are going to have any educational 
features in connection with this show, it must be continued in some town or 
city like Guelph. If I may be allowed to give you one word of advice, I 
appeal to you to use your good judgment and secure this show for all time 
to come. You have had a splendid show in the years past and it should be 
equally as good in the years to come. Fault has been found in the past with 
your accommodation, but I am bound to say this, that I do not believe any 
man, and I do not believe any body of men, or ladies either, can go away 
from this show and say that every effort has not been made to make them 
comfortable in every possible way. 


ADDRESS. 
By W. H. Hovre, M.P.P., Cannineton, Ont. 


I assure you that it affords me very great pleasure to be here this even- 
ing. This is the first opportunity that has presented itself for me to attend 
the Provincial Fair in this city. I take it for granted, from the tenor of 
the musical renditions that we have heard, and also from the speeches, that 
Wwe may congratulate ourselves that we are all ‘‘John Thompson’s bairn.”’ 
As years roll on we are beginning to think less and less of the respective pro- 
vinces that we hail from. Not that we should forget the provincial interests 
involved therein, but that our views are broadening and instead of taking 
a provincial aspect of the affairs of Canada to-day, we are imbued with a 
national feeling for the building up of this great Dominion of ours, and we 
love, and honor and revere our public men whether they come from Nova 
Scotia, from New Brunswick or any of the other provinces. 
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I am not here as an agriculturist. It is true I represent in the local 
Legislature an agricultural constituency, and I am identified with all that 
appertains to agricultural life, not only in the electoral district which Il 
represent, but I believe that it is the abounding duty of each representative 
in the local Legislature who votes the public revenue, by way of grants to 
this or that institution, that occasionally he should put in an appearance 
in order that he might understand and be enabled to vote intelligently on 
the question of voting moneys that are distributed on behalf of the province 
in which we take so much pride. With that object in view, I am here, and 
I propose for a few minutes to take a retrospective view and lead up to a 
point which I believe will be an additional reason for my being here, because 
I have every hope and faith that this city will supplement the grant we gave 
last year of $20,000 to increase the accommodation at this Fair. It would 
be a fatal mistake for Guelph if she delayed in taking advantage of that 
grant and failed to, at once, go to work in order to retain and maintain this 
great agricultural fair within its own borders. 

I will take a retrospective view and tell you how it came that the Agri- 
cultural College was established in Guelph. In 1870, a long time to look back 
to, but a very short time in the history of a province, when the Hon. John 
Carling was Commissioner of Agriculture in the first local Government in 
the Province of Ontario, he purchased the Mimico Farm, where a model 
farm for the Province was to be instituted and educational interests built 
around that farm which he had selected. But in 1871, there came a change 
of Government and different views prevailed in the House and the whole 
question of a selection of a site was relegated to a special committee com- 
posed of the prominent farmers who were then members of the local Legis- 
lature. They sat and they failed to agree as to whether that site purchased 
by the Hon. John Carling should be utilized or not. When they disagreed 
the Government of the day called in the aid of two professors from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, Professors Miles and Kindley. They examined 
the different sites that were being offered to the Government throughout the 
Province, and they advised the Government of the day to select the present 
site on which the Agricultural College is now built and which belongs to 
the Province of Ontario. Their advice was taken, and the sum of $75,000 
was paid for the 500 acres of land.. It was then called Morkin Lodge and 
Mr. Stone who owned that farm had to be ejected by forcible means because 
he had relented of his bargain and wished to retain his old estate. That was 
the way in which the Agricultural College was established in Guelph, and 
the most prominent reason that was assigned why that site should be selected 
instead of Mimico was this: Mimico was supposed to be in such close prox- 
imity to the growing City of Toronto that it would detract from the studies 
that the students would have’ to undergo, and if that was a good argument 
_ then, it is still a good argument to-day, because this Fair coming to the 
Royal City of Guelph where the Agricultural College is situated—these asso- 
ciations are doing much good for the building up of the agricultural interests 
of the Province of Ontario. They are merely satellites revolving around the 
great educational institution of the Province of Ontario, and I say it would 
be—shall I use a strong word ?—a disgrace to the City of Guelph, if the 
citizens have not the enterprise to go forward and make use of the Govern- 
ment grant, and see that the necessary accommodation is provided before 
the next annual meeting of this great Provincial Fair. 

IT am indebted to the courtesy of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
for some of the data that he so kindly gave me in connection with this mat- 
ter. From him I learned that from 1873, when this College was established 
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here, up to 1907, the Province of Ontario had expended on capital account 
no less a sum than $759,000 in building up our great agricultural and educa- 
tional institution. One thousand students a year has been the average for 
several years of those who have gone there for their agricultural education ; 
out of that, 797 of them have obtained diplomas, 268 of that number have 
taken the four years’ course and are now entitled to be known as Bachelors 
of the Science of Agriculture conferred by the University of Toronto. 

Ladies, I know that you will agree with me, that so long as they confine 
their bachelorhood to the Science of Agriculture well and good, but upon 
bachelors who desire to remain in single blessedness, it is a consideration in 
the minds of many of the Legislature whether the time has now arrived to 
impose an additional tax, in order to keep up the revenue of the Province 
by way of supplementary revenue. You have heard from the Minister -of 
Agriculture and you will pardon me if I do not indulge in throwing boquets 
_ to him because he has already received them from his confreres in the House, 
and whilst there are many good men in the Legislature, I take this oppor- 
tunity of publicly saying that upon no one could the honor have fallen more 
popularly than upon the appointment to the exalted position which he 
occupies to-night in the Province of Ontario. 

_ He has told us about the sixteen millions of acres of land in the clay 
belt up yonder in New Ontario. I have also paid a visit to that district. 
Every word he said in connection therewith is absolutely correct. 

There is another condition of affairs in the Province of Ontario to which 
I propose for a few moments to direct your attention.. This Province of 
Ontario is 1,100 miles in length. It is 700 miles in breadth. It contains 
126,000,000 acres of land. How much of these many millions of acres have 
the people bought from the Crown? Simply 24,000,000 of acres; 80,000,000 
acres of land have not yet been surveyed, and to-day no less than 102,000,000 
acres is still held in the name of the Crown. That is the condition existing 
to-day in the Province of Ontario; therefore we have only been playing with 
the very fringe of this great province. Comparatively, we know nothing 
of the vast resources that are in store for the future generations who will take 
our place in due time to conduct the affairs of this great province. I remem- 
ber about a year ago reading a statement made by Professor Zavitz, that not- 
withstanding all that 3,000,000 acres of the cleared land is allowed to go to 
grass, 3,500,000 in addition thereto is held as pasture land, and we are 
decreasing the acreage annually which is being turned up by the plow at 
the rate of 100,000 acres per annum. Surely there must be some reason for 
this problem that has arisen in the agricultural life of the province. I believe 
its solution will be met through the medium of that educational institution 
we have located in this vicinity. 

After all, the agriculturists of the Province of Ontario are in a very 
prosperous condition, that is if the statistics of the bureau of industries can 
be relied upon; because I find that during the past ten years the farmers, 
including their land, buildings, their implements and live stock are worth to- 
day, collectively, two hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars more than 
they were ten years ago. That is a great increase in ten years in the value 
of the agricultural industry of this province, and in addition to that you 
have enjoyed prosperity ; because at last a home market has really come into 
existence. I do not purpose to-night to traverse for one moment any political 
issue. JI am not going to indulge in tariffs, because the two great political 
parties in the Dominion of Canada are practically committed to the principle 
of protection, and side by side with the growth of agriculture we have our 
manufacturing industries, and the day is past when any jealousy should be 
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allowed to exist between the agriculturist and the manufacturer of this great 
province. 

The manufacturing interests have no less than eight hundred and sixty- 
four million dollars invested in the manufacturing life of the Province. They 
give employment to nearly four hundred thousand artisans. They spend one 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars in salaries and wages, and to a con- 
siderable extent that has been one of the factors that has created the home 
market. It has increased the cost of living by twenty-five per cent. in the 
Province of Ontario, and, for all I know, throughout the length and breadth 
of the Dominion, and consequently, the farmer, to that extent, has received 
a higher price for the produce of the farm, and I hope and trust this national 
view of the question will receive the consideration to which it is entitled. 

There is another issue growing rapidly which we call the ‘‘Industrial 
Problem.’’ There is an old adage, and a true one, that “when a man ceases 
to dream the gods die.’’ That is just as true to-day as it ever was. Put in 
other language, when men cease to occupy their mental thoughts and casting 
a glorious horoscope over the vision of this great country, then the spirit of 
decadence will have settled into the national life of the Dominion of Canada. 
We have to-day social conditions arising in this country, because they cannot 
exist long in the mother land before they find their way over to this country. 
You see in the mother land, the condition of affairs to-day which we call the 
socialistic idea, and that movement has received a large amount of sympathy 
from the Christian Church and is finding its way into this country, and there 
are a variety of reasons and a variety of remedies offered to the public in 
order that the people may resume the national control of their franchises 
through some great economic law that has not yet, mark you, been annun-— 
ciated. 

I remember reading, a few years ago, an excellent essay, by a member 
of the Toronto Press Association. I think his name was Mr. Cross. He says 
in order to meet the condition of affairs and to find a solution of the industrial 
problem, it will be necessary to recast the politics of the country, and that 
it will also be necessary to find some harmony between socialism and individ- 
ualism, and if the people are going to assugjne the national control of their 
industries, it must be entirely by a principle that will commend itself to the 
highest degree of human liberty. These were some of the views that were 
outlined, and they are well worth thinking about. 

The agricultural industry is said to be liable to attack from another 
quarter, owing to the rapidity with which science grows, and one able scien- 
tific man has said that this industrial problem is not going to ke solved by 
legislation, but in the laboratory. It is not going to be solved by politicians, 
but by chemists, for he says the chemists are already in possession of this 
fact; that all the elements of food which go to sustain human life are exist- 
ing potentially in the atmosphere, and that the chemist will extract them 
from the atmosphere far easier than you gentlemen can extract them from 
the earth, or the plant, or the soil, and then Paradise will be regained. No 
more work, but a continual ‘feast of good things and intellectual repose. We 
shall all be able to solve the riddle of existence and I know you would like 
to be living in such days. 
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ADDRESS. 


By G. ©. Creeuman, B.S.A., M.S., PREstpent Ontario AGRICULTURAL 
j CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


It gives me the greatest possible pleasure to be present with such a large 
audience of people from country places. It has given me pleasure to sit and 
listen to the eloquent addresses that we have had to-night. 

I feel very much indebted to those who, in arranging this part of the 
program, included me in the list. It has been my privilege during the last 
five years as head of the Agricultural College to go from place to place, 
from school section to school section of this splendid province of ours, and 
I would have been dull and my eyes would have been closed had I not seen 
many things that might be improved, and I am going to take this opportunity 
of saying one or two things that might be of benefit in improving the educa- 
tion of our boys and girls in country schools. 

The boys of this country, living upon farms, when they get to maturity 
and take their places side by side with their fathers on that farm, are not 
any better prepared for their lfe’s work than the hired man who works 
alongside of him and that is a deplorable thing; and the young girls in the 
farm homes educated in the ordinary country school at the present time, 
when they grow up to young womanhood, are not in as good a position to 
take their places as wives and mothers as were their own mothers. They are 
not as well prepared in domestic duties as their mothers were. After all 
these years of so-called progress and prosperity in this country of ours, I 
am sorry to have to say this is true in most of the agricultural communities 
of the Province of Ontario. 

I am going to qualify my remarks or I would leave a very bad taste in 
your mouths. But what I am prepared to prove is this, that while our pub- 
lic schools and high schools and universities have been most excellently 
administered, yet the children in the agricultural homes of this country are 
not as well prepared to battle against life as were the boys and girls who 
worked side by side with father and mother and were educated by the brainy 
men who came out from the Old Land and taught in those early days. It is 
not long since I attended a country school myself and I know when I came to 
the Agricultural College I could not have named twenty trees to save my 
life, and I was brought up in the bush, and I have tried the experiment with 
a good many country boys that come to the College and there is not one in 
a dozen can do it, and there is not twenty men in “this audience who can do 
it. If you think you can, take out your pencils and start, and after you get 
past oak and elm and maple and ash you have to stop and think. When I 
tell you there twelve varieties of maples alone in Canada, you can easily 
understand that when public schools are taught by sixteen year old girls, 
they are not in a position to give boys of the farm the proper education to 
fit them for their life’s work. There were things I did learn in that country 
school that were drummed into me day after day, that I have not forgotten 
and never will forget, and which I think will never be any use to me in God’s 
world. Icanstart up in the north-east corner of Hurope and name the rivers: 
-Petchora, Dewina, Orega, Neva, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Rhine, Seine, Loire, 
Goronne, Douro, Gaudiana, Gaudilquiver, Ebro, Rhone, Po, aoe Danan 
Dniester, Dnieper, Don, Tagus, Volga, Ural. T was taught that a relative 
pronoun, or more properly a conjunctive pronoun, was one which in addition 
to being a substitute for the person or thing, connects the clause with the 
antecedent which it is intended to qualify or modify. I know the mountains 
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of Asia and I wish I did not. I know the capes of North America; I know 
all the tributaries of all the great rivers in the world. I can say them just as 
well as I can my A BC’s. Every teacher coming in fresh made a new start 
and we had to go over them again and we did not give it away for fear we 
would get something harder and we went over the same thing over and over 
again. I ask you trustees to give this your serious thought and consideration 
and see if something cannot be done to give your boys, when their time is 
not worth very much, an opportunity to learn things he loves to learn, things 
that a boy will stay after four o’clock to learn. At our Consolidated School 
they come back in the holidays to look after their school garden. 

I have a son attending the Macdonald Consolidated School and he came 
to me one day last fall just after the Guelph exhibition and he said, “Father, 
I won five dollars yesterday,’’ and I said, “You did? How did you do that ?’’ 
He said, “It was the easiest thing you ever saw in all your life. There were 
forty-two of us entered into a competition and I was fortunate enough to 
win.’ J asked him what he had to do and he said, “Not very much, there 
was a barrel of apples of all kinds and they turned it out on the grass and 
all we had to do was to name the different kinds of apples and tell whether 
they were summer or fall apples.’’ I asked him had he anything else to do. 
“Yes, they had a collection of common insects, those little six-footed animals 
that prey upon our fruit trees and cabbage patches and bean fields and the 
oats and rye.’’ I asked him what he had to do with them and he said, 
‘Pick them out and name them and tell whether they were injurious.’’ And 
I said “Were you able to do that?” And he said “Yes, they were just the 
ordinary insects that are around here.’’ And I said, “Had you anything 
else to do?’’ And he said “Yes, we had to name the different kinds of birds. 
and tell whether they were injurious on the farm or whether they were bene- 
ficial.’’ And I said, ‘““Could you do that?’’ He said, “‘Yes, sometimes we get 
up at five in the morning to listen to the birds and learn their different calls, 
so that we can recognize a bird and know whether that was a bird to go after 
or leave alone.’’ And I said, ‘‘You have an education now, that whether 
you become a lawyer or a doctor or any other kind of a good citizen, you 
will have a good start in life that will give you an interest in life’s work 
for all the rest of your days if you never go any further, and you are only 
thirteen years of age.’’? And I say it would pay you farmers whether you 
are bachelors or not, whether you own land in the place where you reside 
or in the next school section as well, it would pay you to say to the people, 
“T am willing to put up 10, 15 or 25 per cent. more taxes for this school 
section in order to get a man who can teach my boy or my neighbor’s boy 
just that sort of thing, so that when he becomes a man he will be able to do 
something besides hoe the weeds and draw the water. 

There is not a woman in this Province, in city or country place, but has 
to do three times a day, their cooking or sewing or laundry work in some 
capacity and not five per cent. of the people in this Province keep servants. 
95 or 96 per cent. do their own work with the assistance of their daughters 
or sisters or mothers, and yet we have no system in the Ontario public schools 
in the country places, whereby that girl learns one thing of any one of those 
three things she has got to do every week all the rest of her life. There is 
no reason why, with an equipment that would not cost $50, every little 
girl who is a little mother in herself and who has home making instincts in 
her from the time she takes up her doll, should not be taught the cooking of 
simple dishes and the simple washing of clothes. — 

I think we should have this means of education for our boys and girls. 
We are just at the beginning of agricultural science, and while Ontario is 
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held up before the world as a leader in agriculture, and while the @ntario 
Agricultural College has within its doors, boys from twenty-two different 
countries in the world, representing every province in the Dominion and 
every continent in the world, yet we are just on the edge of things, and if 
the children of this country get the kind of instruction I am telling you 
about, we will be in a position to keep up with the farmers in other countries. 

_ One movement is taking place at the present time of which I wish to 
give you a hint, and that is, instead of depending on the Agricultural 
College which is only one institution, and can only accommodate one per 
cent. of the eligible farmers’ boys between the ages of 16 and 22 and the 
other 99 per cent. must go without the kind of instruction we are able to 
give them. In order to reach the other 99 per cent. we are trying an experi- 
ment now of placing our graduates in some of the counties to instruct the 
farmers. You say, ‘“What can that boy do for us on the farm?’’ True, he 
cannot do very much at first, but he will do much as days go by. 

If you have a new weed on your farm, you say “I will pick that and 
send a sample to the Agricultural College, but you have not the envelope 
and paper handy.and you forget to do it and the next day your wife sweeps 
it out. But where you have one of these young men in your county town, 
you can take it right in'to him and he can tell you all about it. How many 
times have you seen an insect you never saw before and you do not know 
whether this is going to do harm or good. This young man will be able to 
help you greatly in this respect and in manvw other ways that I could not 
take time to enumerate. 

It is only because these things are close to my heart that I speak to you 
in this way, and I trust that the farmers of Ontario, ten or fifteen years 
from now, will be just as much ahead of other countries in agriculture as 
they are in the year 1908. 


LECTURES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, DELIVERED IN THE 
LECTURE ROOM IN THE WINTER FAIR BUILDING, 
| GUELPH. 


FATTENING CHICKENS AND DEMONSTRATION IN TRUSSING. 


By Miss Mary Yates, McDonatp INSTITUTE, GUELPH. 


Perhaps that which I have to say may not apply to the birds that are 
being shown here, but what I have seen in other parts of the Province does 
not compare favourably with table poultry in the old land. We have been 
very delighted in England with the beautiful eggs you. have sent over, but 
I am sorry to say we have not been so satisfied with your poultry, and my 
topic to-night is more especially the fattening of chickens for market. 

It may be that your temperamental and climatic conditions are somewhat 
different to ours in Europe. I think Canadians on the whole seem to be a 
little thinner than John Bull, and as a people you may be said to resemble 
the active laying races of poultry rather than those plump soft varieties 
that are the best for fattening purposes. It may be that you do not take so 
kindly to feeding here as we do in the Old Country, and it may be that our 
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birds resemble us. Many people over here seem to be troubled with indiges- 
tion and nerve troubles, and if the poultry follows your example you will 
never be able to turn out the best plump, tender, fat chickens as juicy tempt- 
ing morsels for the epicure. 

There may be other difficulties present in this country of which I am 
unaware. Good feeders seem almost to be born and not to be made, and those 
who are interested in the feeding of beef cattle will support me in this. 

Some women appear incapable of knowing when their husbands even are 
enjoying their food, and such women should never undertake to feed poultry 
with any degree of success. The man or woman who does not study the 
little details, and give careful consideration to the satisfaction of the birds, 
will never be able to produce the best results. 

It is essential to have the right breed to begin with. There are four 
main groups into which all races of poultry may be divided. First come 
the laying or non-sitting varieties, and it 1s practically hopeless to feed these 
for table use. The well-knoww table races, as we understand them in Europe 
come next, and are totally different in conformation and character. Thirdly, 
the General Purpose fowls form an important group to themselves and may 
be said to do moderately well in both these respects, but only moderately 
well, they supply what may be called a third-rate market and could never 
be made to do duty for a first-class customer. Then lastly there are the 
ornamental races which should never be seen on the farms at all. For a 
few minutes let me draw your attention to the names of some of these varieties. 


ECONOMICAL CLASSIFICATION Or THE Races Or Povuutry. 


1. Laying or non-sitting varieties 2. Table Breeds 
Hamburg Dorking 
Red Cap Dutch Indian Game 
Campine Old English Game 
Brackel Modern Game 
Minorca La pee s 
Black Spanish | 4,3: La Fleche : 
Mndalnciah + Mediterranean Creve Coeur es : oe Aas 
Leghorn | Dumans SE ae tates 
Ancona Courte Pattes 
Scotch Gray Flaverolles—Second class, French 


Coucou de malines—Belgian 
Orloff— Russian 


The Dorkings we almost regard as an ideal type. Shape and confirma- 
tion is very important. There ought to be quantities of well-flavored tender 
flesh on the breast, not on the thigh and the legs, where we find it in such 
birds as the Rock and other general purpose races. The French, as you 
know, may be said to produce the best table poultry in the world, but I do 
not for a moment suggest that you should try to use here the delicate varieties 
that are valuakle in Southern Europe. I merely want to point your attention 
to the fact that no poultry is ever seen here that can even begin to compare 
with the table delicacies that are produced from these races, and it 1s well 
to bear this in mind when desiring high prices for export trade. I can 
assure you that it is not an uncommon thing for the French poultry keeper 
and for the French farmer’s wife to realize $5 each for the birds produced 
from these races, especially fed and fattened as they are for the tables of 
the Princess. Probably they could not be brought to first-class maturity here, 
but it will show you the sort of thing the exporters are up against as compared 
to our poultry markets here. The high-class market of the Old World is 
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patronized by royalty and nobility, together with the critical merchant 
princes, and these people are willing to give very high prices for the best. 
It is no use thinking that the sweepings from: the fanciers hands, or the 
culls from the laying stock, can be marketed as high-class table birds. This 
trade simply cannot be captured without specialization. 

The Flaverolle, which is used in France to supply the second-class 
market, has all the hardiness of the Rhode Island Red with the breast of 
the English Dorking, and it is the variety to be recommended for better 
class market here. I can get Flaverolles ready for the market in a shorter 
time and at cheaper cost than any other variety I have ever tried, and can 
recommend them to those of you who may think of attempting to produce 
excellent table fowl for the best customers. For wholesale work, if several 
poultry keepers in a neighborhood would take up the same variety, and 
market them together, it would attract a better class of buyers who can 
only place orders where there are large supplies to be obtained. From the 
little experience I have had of your markets in this country, I know there 
is a great and growing demand springing up in the cities and towns of 
this Province for a better class of poultry, and something ought to be done 
to supply it without running the risk of importation from other countries. 

I have been asked to speak to-night especially on fattening poultry, 
therefore I take it that I may leave out of the question anything that pertains 
to the raising of the chickens. Feed generously from the first however, and 
give less exercise. If you are specializing spend all your energies from the 
beginning upon gaining the object in view. We have received as much as 
$1 apiece for broilers that were sold in Toronto the first week in May. You 
will remember that this is the time at which the Horse Show is held, the 
races are approaching. The thinking men and women of the community 
should be able to put two and two together and realize that in connection 
with large social gatherings of that nature, numbers of entertainments are 
given by people he want ‘the best to be had, and therefore it is a business- 
like time to have your poultry delicacies ready to put upon the market. The 
banquets and parties that are being given at that time require large supplies 
of broilers. The weight of the birds should be from 24 to 3} lbs. a pair, 
and that 3+ pounds must not be made up of skin and bone; it must contain 
a quantity of delicate breast meat. For the spring trade fattening in any 
serious way 1s unnecessary, but when it comes to later work, the birds to 
be finished as economically as possible should be crate fed, and properly 
fattened. Personally I have always found the best results from the adoption 
of the French method ;—that is, the use of sour skim milk and mea}. Sour 
milk is necessary to keep the birds in health if no vegetables are to be used, 
and there 1s considerable difficulty in kéeping up the supply of these of a suffi- 
ciently succulent nature. Mix the meal and the milk together in the proportion 
of a quart of meal to one quart of sour milk and let the mixture stand twenty- 
four hours to cream, as it is called. The feeders should know the proper 
consistency—what the birds like best and what they relish most. The meal 
that gives the very best results in the Old Country is ground oats, hulls and 
kernels ground finely together, but it cannot be obtained here. A fair subs- 
titute may be made from a mixture of corn meal, two part* to one part of 
shorts, and one part of low grade flour. It is well to add fat to the milk. 
It is to be supposed that skimmed or separated milk will be used, therefore 
when possible add # of a pound of fat to a gallon of milk, raising it gradually 
to a pound as the fattening period advances. If feeding for show it is well 
to make an effort to obtain some succulent vegetables as well. 
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Q.—Do you advocate not using vegetables? 

A.—You do not need the vegetables if you have sour DS To use 
lettuce is admirable, but cabbage will give good results. 

Q.—Is butter milk as good as skimmed milk? 

A.—In Ireland they use butter milk a great deal. I have not handled it 
myself, but I have seen extremely good results from it in many places. 

Q.—Do you use any salt? 

A.—No, never use any salt. 

Q.—Should the milk be thick? 

A.—Yes; certainly. In France they are in the habit of buying the milk 
in large quantities at the time of year when it may be bought cheaply, and 
then it is stored in pits in the.ground and is dug out as required. 

Q.—What do you use to replace the butter fat? 

-A.—Any kind of fat that is available, mutton fat has given me the best 
results. 

Q.—How is tallow? 

A.—Mutton tallow has given me extremely good results. 

Q.—How do you use the fat? 

A.—HEither render it (that is melt it in the milk) or put it through a 
cutting machine; but this is only advised for those going into the work in a 
large way. If it is mixed in large lumps the greedier birds will get it all. 
The food however is of comparatively little importance in comparison with 
the conditions under which the food is given, and that is the essential point 
I want to drive home. They must be quiet. A sleepy condition must be 
induced in the birds. Strangers must be kept away from them. Dogs excite 
them. The fattening stock must be kept apart. Try as far as possible to 
have them disturbed only twice in the day to feed. See that all the attention 
is given to them at those times only. Two good feeds will give you far better 
results than three feeds each day. Let all the cleaning be done at those 
hours, and any birds taken out then that are ready for killing. it has been 
my practice never to allow visitors to go around the fattening sheds at all. 
Nothing is more tiresome than the curiosity, laughing, and chattering of 
visitors going around and the barking of dogs, or children raising a disturb- 
ance. It means, too, the losing of a day or two’s feed. Keep their appetites 
as keen as you can, and this is where intelligent feeding is shown. Even 
a teaspoonful of feed too much during the latter stages will ruin the chances 
of a high class bird. I have never seen any poultry shown in this country 
that could begin to be mentioned in the same day with the poultry to be 
seen exhibited at the Dairy Show in the Agricultural Hall, London, England 
in the fall, or at the Fat Stock Show at Smithfield just before Christmas. 
It has been one of my greatest pleasures to rake prizes at these shows and at 
some of the other leading table poultry shows in the country. 

Now comes the question of length of time to feed. Two or three weeks 
will give a sufficiently good bird for private customers, but when it comes 
to the showing you must exercise your ingenuity to keep them going for 
two or three months, and even one teaspoonful too much will spoil all your 
chances, and the bird will have to be turned out of the crates and allowed 
to recover on grass. It has been said that women cannot undertake these 
matters. Let me tell you that in France one of the biggest fattening estab- 
lishments (where they keep on hand 4,000 birds in cages) is managed entirely 
by women; and where women will study the feeding of their husbands and 
families they haven’t any difficulty in feeding chickens. Where they like 
their family to be well fed and enjoy their food, they will be able to turn 
out high class birds. The last prize I won herore leaving England was at 
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the Royal Hants Agricultural Societies’ Show, first: prize for the best pair 
of cockerels. I won with Flaverolles, and I beat a man who, I think, will 
never forgive me, and he made the statement that ‘“‘women should keep out 
of such work.’’ I mention this just to encourage those who are thinking 
of taking up table poultry on their own farms. There is no difficulty what- . 
ever about it. In England we use the craming machine very largely, and 
we feed ten days from the trough, and then we cram ten days. Where you 
are not using a cramming machine it is well to feed very sparingly at first, 
just as much as the birds will eat greedily, and then follow later on with as 
much as they will take. One of the secrets of success is to fast the birds 
twenty-four hours at least before they are put on this feed. Start them off 
on the keenest appetite and then all will go well; start them off in a half 
hearted way and you will have lost your chances from the beginning. If 
the birds to be finished off have been collected from some distance it is 
advisable to give them a week’s feeding in the open before they are caged, 
as the shock of the journey upsets them. After that feed sparingly for a 
week. 

Highly fed birds should be killed and trussed where they are fed. They 
should never be marketed alive. 

Your attention should be drawn to a difficulty that shippers are having 
with Canadian poultry just now. Birds should never be shipped with their 
_ crops full of food. High class prices cannot be obtained if you market birds 
with a crop full of undigested food. The flesh of such birds is unlikely to be 
wholesome. I am told that there is a law forbidding this, and yet one sees 
birds exposed for sale continually in an absolutely disgraceful condition 
with their alimentary tracts full of decomposing material. I have even been 
given birds for demonstration purposes by local poultrymen that have not 
been fit for human food. Toxins are produced by the partially digested 
materials which effects the condition of the flesh and renders it undesirable 
for human beings to eat. A bird should be fasted for from 36 to 40 hours 
before being killed in summer time, and at least 24 hours should always be 
allowed in winter. It is highly advisable that birds should be dry picked 
and packed in a cool place. Complaints are made by poultrymen who state 
they cannot ship poultry because the cars are not in proper condition. The 
trouble really begins when the birds are not fasted before killing and then 
are packed in a warm place. 

Q.—How do you kill and pick fowl? 

A.—We kill by breaking the neck. 

Q.—Don’t you bleed them? 

A.—They are bled, but not as you generally understand the term. I 
will take one of these birds and show you exactly how I do it myself. 

Q.—The general complaint is that the fowls are hard to pick without 
scalding them? 

A.—They may be a little harder, but if, you kill and pluck right away 
there is no difficulty. I understand that some of these birds have been 
- killed by bleeding at the roof of the mouth. That is considered a very 
admirable method in France, but I am not satisfied that it is the most humane 
way, unless the construction of the brain is understood. A week or two ago ‘n 
Aylmer I made that statement, and a doctor happened to be present in the 
room, who said that an ordinary individual could not cause instantaneous 
death by this method, because the knife should penetrate a certain part 
of the brain. I have never been fully satisfied that the bird”is absolutely 
killed at once in this’ way by the ordinary poultry man. The knife they 
use in France is made for the purpose. It is curved. A part of the brain 
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that must be reached is situated where it is not possible to reach it with a 
straight knife. The method of killing I have adopted is by breaking the neck 
by a sharp downward and backward jerk. If you stand firm on the left 
foot with the right foot slightly advanced and draw against your knee you 
will do away with the common mistake of a twitch, which will break the 
-head right off. You make the break in the neck just behind the head leaving 
a space that enables all the blood of the bird to run down and form a clot 
there. 

Miss Yates then dressed and trussed a bird in a very rapid and perfect 
manner, for which she was loudly applauded by the audience. 


WHEN AND HOW TO HATCH. 


By L. H. Batpwin, Toronto. 


X 


As chairman I will make my remarks short and allow more time for the 
other speakers. My subject is ‘‘When and How to Hatch.” I think it isa 
very important question and one that hes at the bottom of much disappoint- 
ment; especially with farmers, in the financial returns they expect to get and 
do not get from their poultry. You all know that in sowing your seed crop 
it is important to know when and how to sow. If you delay your seeding 
or have not the seed bed in proper condition you have a crop that is diffi- 
cult to keep free of weeds. On the other hand if you are careful to make a 
good seed bed and sow your seed in good time so that it will receive the 
refreshing spring rains and get good vigorous growth the result is that you 
will have a crop that gives you a good handsome profit. I am perfectly 
certain that this is also true with regard to poultry. How many farmers 
attempt to hatch their poultry at the proper time? They put it off until they 
are through with their other work and do not try to get their hatching 
done before the heavy work of the spring commences. A good many far- 
mers say they cannot get hens broody early enough to hatch their chicks. 
That is true to a large extent just because the previous year they were late 
in setting their eggs. If you will make an effort in one year to get a broody 
hen from your neighbor if you haven’t one yourself, and if your chickens 
hatch early so that they will commence laying early in November or October, 
they will naturally become broody earlier in the spring, and you will have 
them on hand to hatch your eggs early the following year. That is the 
chief point to make to the audience to-night. How you should hatch 
depends a good deal on your surroundings. I would like to have taken a 
little time to have illustrated this but I will not do so to-night. 

Q.—Would not an incubator get over that? 

A.—I was going to say there are two methods,—the natural method 
and the artificial. I think the farmers might make use of incubators to 
a larger extent than they do. I am quite free to admit that we have had 
great difficulty in artificial incubation, but still I see no reason why farmers 
should not use them more than they do. The one point I want to make is 
to urge the farmer to see that the chickens are hatched earlier than ordin- 
arily is the case, and to bring that point home to you is all I will attempt 
to do to-night. 
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THE PASTEURIZING OF WHEY. 


By Frank Herns, Cuier Darry INSTRUCTOR FOR WESTERN ONTARIO, LONDON. 


The question of heating or pasteurizing whey returned from cheese 
factories has been given some attention in an irregular way for many years. 
It was tried more or less successfully by a few factory managers at different 
times. There is no claim made by those who have lately taken up the matter 
that the idea is new or that they have made any new discovery. Bacteri- 
ologists advised this system of dealing with whey long ago, particularly 
where bitter flavors developed in the curds. What is claimed, however, is 
that two years close attention and experiment with 58 cheese factories ‘has 
warranted the assertion, and goes far to prove that proper and systematic 
pasteurization of whey before it is returned to the patron is a step towards 
securing a better milk supply at our cheese factories, and a means when 
properly done of increasing the feeding value of the whey and doing away 
to some extent at least with the evils of unclean, ill-smelling whey tanks, 
and bitter and yeasty flavors. It is no doubt true that it would be far better 
for the cheese industry if no whey was returned in the cans, and this system 
has been repeatedly advocated by dairy authorities and others who know the 
evils of returning whey in cans; but unfortunately patrons do not always 
follow good advice. We find therefore that practical conditions bring us 
face to face with the fact that in Western Ontario at least the majority of 
factories return the whey, and so far there has not been offered any more 
practical method of returning this whey than in the same cans in which 
the milk is delivered. ‘For many years this whey and whey tank question 
has been one of the problems difficult to deal with. Admitted by nearly 
every one in the trade that returning whey in cans from the ordinary whey 
tanks and under conditions that has prevailed for twenty years or longer 
was a distinct means of injuring the flavor and quality of the cheese, yet 
no real practical solution of the difficulty has been offered other than 
appeals to the maker and patrons for more sanitary conditions which have 
had a marked effect. During the past four or five years a great improvement 
has been brought about through dairy instruction and public opinion in 
the conditions of the whey tanks, yet we are still a long way from perfection, 
and many tanks are still sadly neglected and kept in bad condition, in fact 
there are still a few tanks that are not cleaned during the season, in defence 
of which neglect the very doubtful argument is put forth that the more filthy 
the whey tanks become the more likely are the patrons to pay particular 
attention to cleaning the cans. I think factory managers sometimes under- 
estimate the influence of clean whey tanks on the attitude patrons take in 
caring for milk. 

We have been looking forward to the time and I hope and trust it will 
come when human nature. will be changed to such an extent, and such up- 
to-date methods followed, that no careless cheese maker or patron will be 
known. Then will the evils of bacteria-laden whey, unclean whey tanks 
and improverly cared for milk disappear and then no doubt pasteurization 
of factory by-products will be unnecessary; but in the meantime what? 
Depend on the slow process of education and perhaps compulsion to remedy 
the evil of unclean whey tanks, when for a small cost to each patron a 
partial remedy at least may be provided and conditions improved so far as 
the whey is concerned right now, not ten years from now. In dealing with 
this matter I went straight to the men who produce the milk and the women 
on the farm who usually have to wash the cans, who to my mind are in the 
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best position to know the exact condition in which the whey has been coming 
home from the factories for many years past. I sent out 1,500 letters to pat- 
rons of 23 factories where the whey was being pasteurized for the first time, 
dealing with the claimed improvements of the whey, asking some twenty 
questions relative to these improvements, and out of the several hundred 
answers received the opinion was almost unanimous that pasteurization of 
the whey was a distinct improvement, and they expressed their willing- 
ness to pay their share of the cost to continue this system at their respective 
factories. I do not think the opinion of these patrons should be ignored, 
and I believe they know what they are talking about. The makers say the 
milk comes in better condition and some of the cheese buyers claim the 
quality of the cheese improved in flavor. ; 


A Few REASONS FOR PASTEURIZING THE WHEY. 


Let us look at a few reasons for continuing and extending this system. 
The fact is well known that the germs which produce certain flavors develop 
very readily in ordinary sour whey, and that these germs are readily con- 
veyed through the medium of the whey in the patrons’ cans. These germs 
find a breeding ground in the crevices of the can and are very difficult to dis- 
lodge; they rapidly develop in the milk when brought in contact, and pro- 
duce yeasty, bitter and other putrefactive flavors. It is not practical to 
pasteurize the milk for cheese making, consequently to prevent as much as 
possible the contamination of the cans we resort to pasteurization of the 
whey. A whey tank may be cleaned every day, but unless the tank is steri- 
lized with live steam it is not clean from a bacteriological stand-point. The 
wood being porous allows the sour whey to penetrate and with it many injur- 
ious bacteria. Steel whey tanks are very much to be preferred on this 
account. Whey unpasteurized from ordinary whey tanks goes into the 
cans with an acidity of from one to 1.7 per cent., depending on the clean- 
liness of the tank. The average acidity is about 1.15 per cent. 
This means very sour whey, the sugar of which is nearly all changed to 
lactic acid, which readily affects the tin of the can. I have failed to meet 
the patron who would rather feed or have in his can old sour ill-smelling 
whey in preference to sweet whey. The average acidity of the whey going 
into the patron’s can where properly pasteurized was .4 per cent. about three 
times as sweet as when not pasteurized. Some factories were able to return 
the whey with an acidity not greater than .25 per cent. 


There is a small mechanical loss of fat in the whey in the process of 
cheesemaking, even under the best conditions;—less when the milk is in 
good condition, more when not. By all means let us endeavor to have the 
milk sent in such good condition that this loss will be the least possible. 
The average loss in the whey for the factories of Western Ontario this year 
was .23 per cent. Now, I am not prepared to say what this fat is worth for 
feeding purposes, but if it is worth anything let us see how much of the 
fat the patron really gets under ordinary conditions. The average per 
cent. of fat in the whey going into the patrons cans where not pasteurized 
this year was .09 per cent. or, less than one-tenth per cent., in some cases 
as low as .03 per cent. Where does the remainder of it go? It floats on the 
top of the whey in the tanks and when the tanks are not cleaned regularly 
becomes a mass of decomposing floating material which is a nuisance to 
the cheesemaker; in fact, is given as an excuse by him after it has accumu- 
lated for not cleaning the tank. He says he does not know what to do with 
it, and it is certainly almost a total loss to the patron except when the whey 
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gets short some morning, and his can gets a deluge of this stuff which I 
defy anyone to get out of the can and clean it properly with the ordinary 
facilities at hand at the average farm house. It seems somewhat inconsist- 
ent to ask patrons to improve in the methods of caring for milk, and then 
persist in putting into their cans this old, sour, foul-smelling, gravity 
skimmed whey, and leave them to believe that this system of handling 
whey is the best that can be devised until more up-to-date methods are 
adopted by them in the care of the milk. On the other hand we find that 
where a proper system of pasteurization has been introduced the average 
per cent. of fat in the whey as it is returned is .22 per cent. or practically 
the same as when it came off the curd. This fat is evenly distributed 
through the whey, is liquid, is easily passed from the can with the whey, 
and does not interfere with easy and proper washing. If this fat is worth 
anything for feeding you will notice there is two and one-half times as 
much fat returned in pasteurized whey compared with unpasteurized, in 
the latter the fat is left in the whey tanks, in the majority of cases. When 
whey flavors develop in some of our cheese, does it not look reasonable 
to suppose that such flavors may be induced by returning unclean whey 
in the cans, in fact this is one of the strong arguments put forth for many 
years by those who are opposed to returning whey, that such a system gave 
the cheese a whey flavor. We may rest assured that human nature will 
always creep in, and some patrons will fail occasionally to entirely get rid 
‘ of injurious bacteria from the cans. It is therefore reasonable to suggest 
that all patrons be put on the same footing, so far as the whey question is 
concerned, and send them home sweet, germ-free whey so far as possible, 
and then look after the careless ones and see that they take proper care of 
the milk and cans. The question of tuberculosis might also be mentioned in 
this connection, since it is claimed that it is quite possible for bovine tuber- 
culosis to be carried through the medium of the whey, and infection of the 
hogs or other animals to which it may be fed take place. If this be true, 
then it become another strong reason for proper pasteurization of all by- 
products from the cheese factory and creamery. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Whey properly pasteurized should go into the patron’s cans from the 
whey tank, provided the tanks are kept clean, with an average acidity of not 
more than .3 per cent., and an average fat of about .2 per cent., while unpas- 
teurized whey will have an acidity of from .9 to 1.7 per cent., average about 
1.15 per cent., and a fat as low as .03, average about .09 per cent. The 
sugar is not converted into lactic acid and the fat must be worth more for 
feeding in the pasteurized whey. 

The chances of contaminating the cans are much less, and when certain 
bacteria which appear to grow rapidly in sour whey are present, the proper 
heating of the whey will check their growth and prevent their spread 
in the patron’s cans. 

Yeasty or bitter flavor 1aay be developed in the milk of one or more 
patrons from unsanitary conditions at the farm, but heating the whey will 
prevent the infection of other patrons cans, and the bacteria from being 
seeded at each farm. Consequently the patron who is guilty of sending yeast 
infected milk may easily be detected by the curd test and dealt with accord- 
ingly. The cans are very much easier to wash where the whey is pasteur- 
ized. It is absolutely necessary that the cans be sterilized or scalded with 
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boiling water whether the whey is pasteurized or not. This should leave the 
cans sweet and clean without that disagreeable old sour whey flavor so hard 
to remove from cans which contain whey from tanks where it is not heated, 
or kept clean. Prevents to some extent at least the tin from being taken 
off the can, since less acid is present therefore the cans should last longer, 
the saving in cans alone should be considerable. Lessens the chances of 
over ripe milk during hot weather. 


Pasteurization keeps the whey tanks at the factory in a condition that 
they can be readily and easily kept clean, no fat floating on top of the 
whey, and leaves no excuse for not keeping them clean. The temperature 
of 155 degrees to which the whey is heated must have in the time before 
it cools an influence in freeing the tanks and the whey from bacterial life. 


PRECAUTIONS. 


Pasteurization should begin as soon as possible after the whey reaches 
the tank to prevent the development of acid and to take advantage of the 
temperature of 98 degrees before it begins to cool. Care must be taken that 
the temperature does not rise above 160 degrees. A higher temperature 
will precipitate the albumen and cause the whey to be flocculent and slimy. 
A temperature less than 150 degrees is too low, as the growth of bacteria is 
not prevented to a sufficient extent. 


Small or large quantities of whey should not be left over in the tank 
from day to day, as this whey will eventually become sour and act as a cul- 
ture in the new whey, rapidily raising the acidity and nullifying to a great 
extent the work of pasteurization. ; 

The boiler must be large enough to furnish economically the steam 
required. Inexpensive results cannot be obtained otherwise. The tanks 
should be as close to the boiler as possible and the pipes insulated to pre- 
vent condensation and waste of steam before it reaches the whey. 


If live steam is used, pressure as high as practical should be carried, 
and the steam not given too much vent into the tanks or the boiler will 
rapidly be emptied of water. Heat under steam pressure by keeping the live 
steam going gradually into the whey as fast as it is generated by the fuel. 
Beginning with good steam pressure less water will pass over into the whey. 


It is not wise to attempt to pasteurize unless it can be done properly. 
It will be a waste of steam, and the results will be disappointing. Pasteur- 
ization of whey is for the purpose of getting an even distribution of the fat, 
and getting rid of the evils of unclean, sour whey, and not a panacea for the 
evils of improperly cared for milk. 


Cost. 


The cost will be according to the condition under which the work has 
to be done, such as size of boiler, location of tanks, whether the exhaust 
steam from the engine can be utilized, the system followed and experience. 
It will range from 50 cents to $1 per ton of cheese. Several tests made this 
year with live steam direct from the boiler under good conditions allowing 
$4 per ton for coal, place the cost at 64 cents per ton of cheese. The patrons 
get practically all the benefits from pasteurization, therefore should pay 
each their share of the cost. 
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DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HEATING. 


The whey has to be raised from a temperature of 98 degrees to 150 or 
155 degrees or about 52 to 57 degrees. 

1st. Turn the live steam from the boiler under 60 to 80 pounds pressure 
directly into the whey, distributing through a simple system of three-quarter 
inch pipes to get an even temperature, and most economical use of the steam, 
this is the most effective system, and does the work satisfactorily, but it is 
no doubt the most expensive. 

Qnd. Turn the exhaust steam from the engine into the tanks, and add 
sufficient live steam to raise the whey to the required temperature. This 
system is less expensive where practical, perhaps not quite so effective, as 
it may take longer to heat. 

3rd. Turn the exhaust steam from the engine into the pipe leading from 
the pump or ejector to the upper tank. placing the connection several feet 
above the pump, turning a small pipe inside the large pump pipe a foot or 
so long in the direction which the whey is travelling. Add sufficient live 
steam to get the required temperature. This is still cheaper, but some little 
difficulty may be found in regulating the temperature at first. 

4th. Raise the whey from the lower tank to the upper with an ejector, 
add sufficient live steam in the upper tank to finish the heating. The 
ejector, if large enough, will increase the temperature about 20 degrees 
while the whey is passing through. 

5th. Heat the whey in the lower tank with the exhaust steam from 
the engine to a temperature of 135 degrees, then raise with an ejector to the 
upper tanks, when it will be found at about 155 degrees, the ejector having 
supplied the extra 20 degrees. 

' Any small quantities of whey left in the lower tank should also be 
heated at all times. | 

6th. Use a special heater, a devise consisting of a pipe two feet long 
six inches in diameter, capped at both ends. The cap drilled and threaded 
to allow pump and exhaust steam and overflow connections. Set heater up- 
right. Connect exhaust steam at the bottom. Connect whey pipe at the 
top, also overflow pipe. Whey is heated before it passes out through over- 
flow pipe. If exhaust steam is not sufficient, add some live steam. May 
have to be disconnected and cleaned occasionally. Cost about $6 to make. 
This special heater has been found very economical for pasteurizing skim 
milk, should work equally as well for whey. 


—_——_—_— 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF PASTEURIZED WHEY. 


By W. C. Suearer, Bricurt. 


_ I think before I explain the farmer’s side of it I will just explain 
how we manage it at the Bright cheese factory. We have been pasteurizing 
the whey for two years. Our boiler ‘s situated near the cement whey tank; | 
we have two pipes into the tank. I think it cost about $12.50 to connect the 
pipes in this way. As soon as the whey is run in, or during the time it is 
coming in, the exhaust steam is coming in to bring it up a few. degrees. 
It comes from the vat at about 98 to 102 degrees, and we do not want to lose 
any of that heat. When the whey is all in the vat, the cheesemaker is done 
with the engine on the vat, and he lets in the live steam and hangs a ther- 
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mometer in the whey, and when it comes to 150 or 155 degrees then he shuts 
off the steam, shuts up the door and keeps in the heat, and it lies there from 
three in the afternoon till the next morning, and then he sets the pump 
going and elevates it to the other tank, where it is distributed to the milk 
wagon. 

We pay aman 50 cents every morning to keep the farmers from quarrel- 
ing because they all want a lot of whey. He gets there at 7 o’clock and he 
is there to half-past ten every morning. 

Q.—How do you put the whey into the cans? 

A.—With a rubber hose about 34inches in diameter. 

Q.—Do you measure your whey in the cans? 

A.—He has no means of weighing it. It is partly guess work; but 
after two years of experience I do not think I get a bit of any man’s whey, 
and I do not think he gets any of mine. It has been very satisfactory. You 
must wash out the tank every morning. The cheesemaker does it for us. 
There is always a green man who wants to learn the cheesemaking, and 
this is his job, and he gets in there with a couple of pails of water and scrubs 
out the tank. 

A good many farmers buy their butter and do not churn, and they send 
in two days’ milk on Monday morning. I may have two cans to send home, 
and if I forget to send two cans Tuesday morning there is always a can of 
whey left for some other man to take home. The farmer next the factory 
offered to scrub out the whey tank for two cans of whey per day. A num- 
ber of farmers were fighting mad when their whey was to be returned, and 
fought against pasteurizing it. I knew one of these farmers who to-day 
would not sell his whey after two years’ experience with it. 

The milk drawer comes around to my place about half-past nine o’clock, 
and two cans are set off, and if we are working out in the fields with the 
horses we let it stay there until after dinner, and then we bring in the two 
cans and we back it into the hog pen and pour the whey into the barrels. I 
only require to scrub this barrel out once a month. There will be a little 
thin wafer, like tissue paper, of fat rise each day. I empty the barrels out 
every morning. It is hard to get at the feeding value of pasteurized whey, 
because I have not handled the sour whey, since our factory never returned 
it until we got it pasteurized; but I can give you the experience of a man 
who has had it home for six years, and this year he had it pasteurized. I 
said to him, ‘‘Mr. Thompson, what difference was there in the pasteurized 
whey and what you got home six years before?’’ He replied: “I could not 
give you the money value, but my hogs are doing a good deal better, and it is 
not the large hogs that are doing so much better, but the little ones. I can 
raise the little ones right off the sow by putting the proper proportion of. 
middlings and flour in the whey.’’ I know two farmers who are raising 
their calves on this pasteurized whey. The farmer does not like to keep 
home the valuable milk to feed calves. The result is to try various methods, 
such as porridge and hot water; and so we get a lot of deformed dairy cattle 
that will never make dairy cows. Therefore, I think it is an important 
point that you can raise little pigs and calves on it. One gentleman informed 
me that he gives his calves the whole whey with some whole oats and bran 
fed dry afterwards, and he takes the prizes with these calves; so you may be 
sure they are not poor ones. Another farmer I spoke to over the ’phone 
before coming away, told me he had been raising calves on this whey and 
he was well pleased; and I think if we would hold a few meetings and tell 
each other the benefit we have found by using the pasteurized whey we would 
be adopting a good plan. 

4a LS. 
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We used to sell our whey to a few farmers, and they gave us a dollar 
a cow for it, now we are able to make from five to ten dollars per cow. 

I think the by-products of the dairy should be looked after. We do not 
get too much for the time we spend in the dairy. Just think of a cow that 
gives 6,000 pounds of milk, and you let the whey from that cow go for $1 for 
six months. I think it would be a great deal better to have it pasteurized, 
and take it home and feed it. I feed 15 pounds of grain to 100 pounds of 
whey, and increase it to 25 and 35 and 40 pounds as the hogs grow larger. 
I have often gone as high as 50 pounds of grain to 100 pounds of whey in 
feeding hogs that were weighing nearly 200 pounds. It pays to have your 
hogs weighing 200 pounds when you can sell them on a good market. Hogs 
sell best during July and August. I always try to sell out as nearly as I can 
in August, and only keep as many ag will drink up my whey after that. A 
year ago last summer I kept a strict account of my hogs. On the first day 
of May I weighed the hogs and valued them at what they were selling for 
then, and I valued my grain that I had in my granary, and I purchased 
some oil cake and a little middlings. I found that the oil cake was the best 
thing I could purchase to mix with the grain for hogs. After figuring it 
all up, I found that I had cleared $10 per cow on the whey, and I used to 
get only $1 per cow before it was pasteurized. This year I have only made 
$8 per cow, because I made one bad sale of hogs, and coarse grains were 
higher in price. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: You credit the profit on your hogs to the whey, you 
do not give any profit to the grain? 

A.—I figured the grain at market prices; I was satisfied to get the mar- 
ket price. JI do not know how else you would get at it. I think if a man 
gets full market price, he ig well off. 

Q.—How do you feed this oil cake? S 

A.—It is better soaked. I would not begin to feed much oil cake until 
the hogs get used to it. I feed barley meal and a little middlings; about 
one-third of the middlings and about a quarter of that bulk of oil cake all 
mixed dry. When soaked in whey it makes a mixture like porridge. It 
is soaked every morning until night, and then again from night until morn- 
ing. 

Q.—If you were feeding skim milk to hogs, would you feed oil cake? 

A.—Yes, I would, I think it is the cheapest feed we can buy if fed in 
conjunction with other grains. 

Q.—What other grains do you feed with oil cake? 

A.—Oats and barley and a little middlings mixed with it. This year 
I purchased $25 worth of middlings. 

Q.—Do you feed about equal proportions? 

A.—No. About 4 middlings and # of oats and barley, or about 4 barley, 
} oats, and + middlings; and then when that is mixed add oil cake, a quarter 
of that again. 

Q.—Do you soak the whole chop or only the oil cake? 

A.—No, the whole thing is soaked. It makes a nice sticky mess. I keep 
six hogs in a pen and one of those candy pails is a good feed for them. I 
soak the mixture in the candy pail, and when I go to feed I stir it up with 
a stick, and it is not necessary to do any dipping. 

Q.—If you were feeding peas and middlings with skim milk would you 
buy any oil cake? 

A.—Yes, I think I would. 

Q.—Flax seed would be cheaper? 
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A.—yYes, if you have it it would be better perhaps. I buy the oil cake 
for $30 per ton. I drive right to the mill. 

Q.—Would you not have made a profit over the market price by using 
water in place of that whey? 

A.—There might have es a little; but you can tell the difference in 
hogs if you feed water and not whey, and another thing to consider is the 
great quantity of manure you get. I mix it with the other manure. 

Q.—Do you keep the hogs in all the time, or do you pasture them? 

A.—I let them out once a day on the grass, and then into rape. They 
are let out a half a day at a time go they won’t fight. ~ 

Q.—How much do you credit to the rape? ; 

A.—I throw in the rape and the ashes; I put in a handful of ashes once - 
a day into the feed and a little salt. We have found that there is not very 
much difference in feeding sour and sweet whey for fattening hogs; but for 
the young animals of all kinds it must be sweet, or practically so. For the 
growing animals the lactic acid seems to have a beneficial effect on the 
digesting of the feed; but for the young calves this sour skim milk or whey 
or buttermilk is disastrous. In the cheese factory sections, the farmers 
have much difficulty in raising good calves, and the farmer should realize 
the benefit of raising their own stock. 

Q.—How much does it cost to raise pigs up to six weeks old or wean- 
ing time? 

A.—I do not know from my own experience, but I have it from others, 
and they put it at $1 to $2 per animal. Do not wean your pigs at six weeks 
of age; I let them go to eight weeks, and the best I have had were ones that 
went ten weeks till they were ashamed of themselves. 

Q.—Do you think hog feed is best dry or wet? 

A.—I have always practiced soaking, and especially if oil cake is fed 
it ig better soaked. 

Mr. Fraser: I have always fed drv and have had better results. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: In the summer time we feed chop, and in the winter 
time we put it on pulped roots in a drv state. I think a great many farmers 
make the mistake of giving the feed too sloppy. 

Q.—Do you think it is possible to have it too wet with skim-milk? 

Mr. GuenDENNING: I do not know anything about whey, we have lots 
of skimmed milk. 

Q.—What temperature is the pasteurized whey when it reaches the 
farmers? 

A.—It is quite hot the next day when it gets home. 

Mr. Herns: There are some factories where the whey is nearly always 
short, and the makers, in order to get away from having any difficulty, | 
increase the whey by the use of some cold water. We have two or three 
factories where they always pasteurized the whey, and. after pasteurizing 
they turn around and pump cold water into it, and the result was the whey 
went home nearly as cold as when it was not pasteurized. The whey should 
go home in the morning at a temperature of at least 120 degrees, and in some 
cases higher than that. 3 

Q.—Would you leave it in the cans to cool after it is delivered? 

A.—No, I would get it out of the cans as quickly as I could. Where 
the lid slips into the can you will generally find the tin is worn off, and 
that will cause the rust to start. I have been sending two cans all summer, 
and I believe they are as good as new. When we empty the cans into the 
barrel we take the cans up to the house and empty a pail of water into every 
can; then we put it on its side and give it a turn or two and pour that water 
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out, and then turn it on its head on the grass. We use a brush costing 25c., 
and we give the can a thorough scouring inside and out. We take boiling 
water and scald them every day and so make the cans look nice and tidy. 
We have found out there is nothing better than quicksand for scouring the 
outside of the cans. We get a pail of quicksand, and every Wednesday and 
Saturday take a cloth and some of it and rub the whole of the can inside and 
out, and it will make the can look like a new one. 

Q.—Do you commence feeding that combination of oats, barley, and 
middlings to pigs eight weeks old? 

A.—No, I put in a larger proportion of middlings for two or three 
weeks, and gradually make it stronger. You should be careful when you 
make a change in feed, I hardly ever have any sick animals from that cause. 

Q.—Do you feed any charcoal? 

A.—Yes; for use in winter we mix together one bag of charcoal (pulver- 
ized to size of marbles), half a barrel of unbleached hardwood ashes, one 
pail of salt, and ten pounds of sulphur. Mix all well together and feed half 
a handful to each hog twice a week. During summer we mix a little salt 
in their feed each day, and give some ashes occasionally. This treatment 
keeps their digestive organs good and sweet. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE MILK SUPPLY. 


By W. F. Sreruen, Secretary of the Montreal Milk Shippers’ Association, 
Huntingdon, Que. 


Doubtless many of you will remember that at the Winter Fair here last 
year Prof. Dean treated, very ably, a subject similar to this. In the outset 
of his address he referred to the ‘“‘ideal’’ and the “‘real,’’ and while we sel- 
dom attained to our “‘ideal,’’ yet our aim should be to get very near to it. 
I consider it of foremost importance that we should have an ‘‘ideal’’ in every 
sphere of life, and in attaining to reach that goal we undoubtedly reach a 
higher plane than if we had no standard before us. Again, I believe every 
community should do all in its power to encourage those who are striving 
to reach an “ideal,’’ because such ideals always serve to show those less 
energetic, less enthusiastic, what may be done by those whotry. Therefore, 
every means for supplying the highest “‘ideal’’ in the line of producing a 
high-grade milk and cream should be appreciated by the dairyman, factory- 
man and milkman, and their continuation should be vigorously encouraged 
by all friends of our great dairy industry. But, alas, too frequently we find 
dairymen at issue with every measure brought forth to better the milk sup- 
ply. I ask why is this? Is our milk supply, as regards quality, in keeping 
with the advanced times? I fear not. 

Milk, that most palatable, wholesome, nutritious, perfect, yet inexpensive 
diet—it and its products now so largely consumed by all civilized nations— 
is it being produced under the most cleanly and sanitary methods? I fear 
not. Then, if not, why? Is it through ignorance of its composition, 
of its susceptibility to contamination, by those engaged in producing it? 
Ig it because of carelessness on the part of the producers? Or, is it because 
the dairyman is not sufficiently remunerated for his labor? Possibly all 
three causes have a part to play in hindering the production of clean, san- 
stary milk. 
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Crean Mitx. What does this mean ? Is not all milk clean milk? It 
may have been, but does not always remain so. I take it, clean milk, is milk 
taken from healthy cows under the most cleanly conditions, to which nothing 
has been added nor from which anything has been taken away. Such milk 
contains a comparatively small number of bacteria, and if cared for and kept 
under most favorable conditions will always be clean milk. But, unfor- 
tunately, herein is where the trouble begins, as almost as soon as milk is 
drawn from the cow it becomes a subject of contamination. 

I am quite convinced, that in the early days of the dairy industry, when 
the work of milking the cows and caring for the milk was all done by women, 
that a more cleanly product was the outcome than when this became largely 
the work of our men, who are not, as a rule, so ready to observe the essentials 
in cleanliness as our women. The result has been, that as time advanced, 
and fewer women assisted in our farm dairies, undoubtedly there went out to 
the cheesery and creamery a milk higher in bacterial content. 

‘‘BactertA.’’ We find this mysterious word so frequently associated 
with milk and its products that we gaze on it with alarm, but as we look 
at it we find nothing to alarm us further than it has opened up a new field 
for study, a field unknown to our forbears. To the much ridiculed “scientist’’ 
and his wonderful microscope, together with his laboratory work is this 
revelation due. Bacteria I will not discuss, for I am not a bacteriologist; 
but, we are informed by the highest authorities in that realm, that from 
the time the milk is drawn from the cow it is in danger of infection from 
some species of bacteria which are constantly present in dusty, impure air, 
in bad water, on unclean utensils, on the hands and clothing of the attendants 
and milkers, and practically everywhere. Even in pure air certain forms of 
bacteria that have the power of souring milk are present. Such being the 
case, it is up to the dairyman to minimize in every way possible the source 
of contamination. 

Milk is the most common and most extensively used liquid food of 
civilized nations. It is consumed by the infant, the invalid, the adult and 
the aged. In the household economy it takes a prominent place, and can be 
used in the makeup of many wholesome and palatable dishes. Manufactured 
into butter or cheese, its consumption is immense, and ever on the increase. 
The demand for condensed milk increases as its merits become known, by 
steamships destined for long voyages, by mining and construction camps, 
and by those countries where raw milk can not be produced advantageously, 
and even our larger cities. Therefore, when milk enters so fully into the 
dietary of our people, it should be clean and pure, instead of being contam- 
inated with health destroying germs, which only get there because of the 
indifference of the producer, manufacturer or dealer. 


MitKx Must Recetve Speecrat Care. 


Every up-to-date dairyman and manufacturer knows that the flavor, 
aroma, texture and keeping qualities of butter are affected by the quality 
of the milk and cream; that gassy curd in cheesemaking is due to bad milk; 
that in the condensery no milk is accepted in which there is an undue per 
cent. of acid or milk that is off flavor. In the manufacture of these products 
alone there is an inestimable loss each year to our dairymen through bad 
milk entering into our products, thus causing a lower grade product to be 
put upon the market selling for a lesser price. 

I would not have you infer that I assume that all milk produced is 
vnclean milk. Nay, far from it. But I do hold that a considerable percent- 
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age of the milk delivered to our cheeseries and creameries is not the high 
class product we would expect from our dairymen in this progressive age. 
From a newspaper I take the following: 


‘“‘In a recent number of a Bulletin issued by the Chicago School of Sanitary 
Instruction an inspector describes a certain farm where the barn was well built with 
high ceilings, plenty of windows, and a cement floor. It was newly white-washed. The 
milk house was clean and the milk cans stood in cold running water, but—the milkers 
themselves were very dirty and wore dirty clothes. The backs of their hands were 
covered with dirt, but the palms were immaculate—the dirt on them had been washed 
off by the milk. The milk stools were so dirty that a quarter-pound of dirt was scraped 
off the leg of one of them. The milker, who was using it said he had milked eighteen 
years, but had never cleaned up before milking or washed his hands before or during 
the operation. Nor had he ever sponged off the cows’ flanks and udders.”’ 


Knowing something of the conditions and habits of our dairymen, 1 
am free to say, while this appears overdrawn, yet, on a milder scale, it is 
simply an illustration of a too common occurrence on many dairy farms 
to-day. The remedy is simnle and lies with the dairyman, simply, clean-up. 

All that I have said regarding production of milk for the cheesery, 
creamery, or condensery, applies to the production of ‘‘market’’ or ‘“‘Com- 
mercial milk,’’ as it is frequently called. A higher class of milk should be 
supplied for food, as the raw milk enters largely into the dietary of infanls, 
children, and invalids, and customers expect it to be clean and wholesome. 
Owing to the length of time (from 12 to 48 hours) between milking and the 
time this milk reaches the consumer, there is a great likelihood of its becom- 
ing contaminated. It may be clean and pure when it leaves the farm; but in 
transit, in the vendors’ hands, and even in the home of the consumers there 
may be sources of contamination with which it comes in contact that prac- 
tically unfits it for food. 

Everywhere there is a growing demand for clean milk. It may be the 
buyer is getting as good milk as he pays for. ‘“Certified’’ milk is the cleanest 
milk that is on the market; but the cost of production is so great and the 
sale so limited that it is placed beyond the power of the ordinary dairyman 
to make it at a profit. 

The “‘pasteurization’’ of milk for household use is not popular, the heat- 
ing the milk to a temperature of 160 degrees F: destroys its flavor, and 
makes it less digestible, and can only be carried on by those firms with large 
plants. 

The “pasteurization”’ of cream for butter making, as practiced in Den- 
mark, may be effectual in counteracting any 11] effects from unclean milk, 
resulting in producing a superior quality of butter. 

No dairyman willingly produces unclean milk, so to my mind there are 
three causes why unclean milk is being produced : 

Ist. Because of force of habit (following in the customs of our for- 
bears). 2nd. Ignorance and indifference to sanitary methods and laws. 
3rd. Carelessness on the part of the producers, makers and dealers, in not 
observing cleanly methods in handling milk. This latter should be con- 
sidered a crime against society. 

Where does the remedy lie? I answer in one word—education—to use this 
word in its broadest sense. It means that much missionary work must be 
done among the indifferent and careless dairymen before we reach our 
‘“ideal.’? This missionary work must be educative by giving publicity 
(through the press and platform) to the evils resulting from unwholesome 
and unclean milk. The necessity of pure milk, the advantages of pure milk 
and the methods to be pursued in order to attain the end sought. This is 
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quite essential in paving the way for the second means which must be 
authoritative, and consist in legislative and municipal regulations to govern 
the milk supply whether produced for the manufacture of butter, cheese, 
and condensed, or commercial milk. 

The public are clamoring for protection, and are entitled to protection 
from that which is not conducive to their highest interests. In this respect 
they appeal to the higher authorities with a measure of success. To-day we 
find nearly all our large cities formulating rules to govern the production, 
transportation, and sale of milk, with a view to improvement. And where 
these regulations have been reasonable and carried out by capable inspectors 
the milk supply has been improved in a great measure. 

These regulations usually dengand that milk be produced from healthy 
cows, housed in clean, well-lighted, well-ventilated stables. Fed wholesome 
food and given plenty of pure water. The cows kept clean and milked in 
a cleanly way. The milk taken to the dairy room immediately on being 
drawn from the cow, aerated and cooled to at least 50 degrees F., all utensils 
coming in contact with the milk kept thoroughly clean, and the milk 
delivered at the station or factory in the best condition possible. 

To meet moderate regulations of the above nature does not require so 
much of an outlay of capital and labor on the part of the dairyman as we 
would at first suppose. He may require to put in more windows, install 
some system of ventilation, do some whitewashing and make a general clean 
up all round, both in stables and barnvard. I know of some very ordinary 
stables erected some years ago, in which high class milk is being produced 
by observing a few of these simple rules. 

To carry out city regulations one or more inspectors are necessary, to 
occasionally visit the farm dairy to see if the producer is meeting the require- 
ments laid down by the Board of Health, or other authority. These 
inspectors can do good work if not too officious, and are men who understand 
the conditions under which milk is produced. 

The inspector should never allow the producer to feel that he has visited 
him in the capacity of a spy or a policeman. Our dairymen will resist the 
“‘big stick’’ every time. The idea of mutual helpfulness should always be 
encouraged. If the producer can be shown how to produce more milk for 
less money (which in many instances may be done) all the better; but, at 
least, he should never be left until the inspector feels that he will be glad 
to see him upon his next visit; unless sure that he is a hopeless case. Along 
this line a writer has said: : 


“Do not expect to get everything at once; remember that the farmer is following 
the habits of a lifetime, and perhaps of many of his ancestors, and will have to be 
shown most tactfully. Show him that his stable and milk-room are kitchens in which he 
is preparing food ready for the stomachs of infants and invalids; you will then be in a 
perey position to ask him to keep them clean at the time of milking and handling the 
milk. 


I like the sentiment of the above lines from the pen of Dr. Santee, Med- 
ical expert in charge of Market Milk Investigations for New York State 
Department of Health. He further says along this line: 


“The Board of Health that does not cause a systematic inspection of the dairy 
farms furnishing milk to its people is falling far short of its whole duty to the babes 
whose fate may be at its mercy. Experience has shown that to improve a milk 
supply by regulations alone is a very slow process. Better a campaign of education 
all along the line from the producer to the consumer. The happiest results follow 
a well-managed conference between health authorities, consumers and producers. Such 
meetings disseminate knowledge, bring about mutual understandings and mutual 
respect. 
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While in attendance at the New York State Dairymen’s Convention last 
year I had an interesting conversation with Dr. Santee, and found he was 
a man of wide experience in these matters, and held most reasonable views 
regarding this milk question. He is a firm believer in sunlight and fresh 
air in the stable, and claims that cleanliness about the cows, stable and per- 
son, together with keeping the milk cold after it is drawn from the cow, will 
do more to insure a pure milk supply than any other measures we may put 
into practice. He is a great believer also in the covered or small-top milk 
pail, citing experiments that he had made showing that with their use in 
the average stables saves about 90 per cent. of the contamination. 

It is recognized that much of the contamination of milk takes place dur- 
ing the milking operation, especially if the udder is not dampened by a 
moist cloth. Just here let me quote from an exchange: | 


‘‘A Western Station made an experiment by placing a 4-inch gelatine plate under 
a cow’s udder in a clean stable, holding it there for the time it ordinarily takes to milk, 
a man going through the motions of milking under the following conditions: 

“1, Sides, flanks and udder of the cow were dampened with a solution of 4 per 
cent. carbolic acid and there was no bedding in the stall. 

‘2. Those portions of the cow’s body were dampened with soap and water, cut. 
bedding was used in the stall, and dust was raised by the man walking in to milk the 
cow. 

‘3. No portion of the cow’s body was dampened, ordinary bedding was in the stall 
and the man softened the udder with his hands, dry, thereby setting free all the bac- 
teria on the udder, to fall into the milk. 

“The result of the experiment showed that under condition 1 the milk contained 
3,200 bacteria per c. c.; under condition 2, 4,500 per c. c.; and under condition 3, 
19,000 per c. c.”’ 


This experiment proves that dampening the cow’s udder before milking 
decreases the bacteria, and that the ordinary custom of the farmer ‘‘soften- 
ing’’ before milking, increases them. . 

The same may be said of allowing milk to stand in open vessels in the 
stable or dusty atmosphere. At the Cornell Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was found that more than 5,000,000 bacteria fell into an open milk 
can when it was exposed seven minutes in a stable in which the air did not 
contain an excessively large quantity of dust. When the udder and sur- 
rounding parts were wiped with a damp cloth, contamination from this 
source amounted to less than four per cent. of what it was when the udder 
had been carelessly brushed before milking. A fly falling into the milk may 
introduce as many as 1,000,000 organisms. A cow’s hair was found to carry 
26,000 bacteria, and a small piece of hay that dropped from the cow’s body 
was found to carry more than 150,000 bacteria. 

Realizing the truth of the above, it behooves us to pay strict attention 
to cleanliness in the milking operation. 

In conclusion let me draw your attention to five requirements to be 
observed in the production of clean and pure milk: 

Ist. The health of the herd and quality of food consumed. An animal 
that is diseased is likely to give unwholesome milk. For the protection of 
the health of the herd provide an abundance of fresh air and light. An 
occasional inspection by a veterinarian will do no harm. 

The quality of food and water may have an effect on the health of cows, 
‘and thus indirectly the value of the produce. Especial care must be observed 
to avoid foods that are unwholesome. It is necessary, also, to avoid giving 
any single food in excessive quantity. 

2nd. Cleanliness of the cows and their surroundings. This implies a 
reasonable degree of scientific cleanliness in the stable. 
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8rd. This refers to the utensils and their care. They should be con- 
structed in such a way as to make cleaning easy. This demands freedom 
from sharp corners and cracks, and places that cannot be reached by a brush, 
which should always be used in preference to a cloth. They should be ster- 
ilized or scalded after cleaning and inverted in the sunlight until wanted. 

4th. This requires cleanliness and good health on the part of the attend- 
ants and milkers, milking with clean clothes on, and special attention should 
be given to the cleanliness of the milkers’ hands and to their care to keep 
the hands dry when milking. 

5th. In the handling of the mi’k, which means its prompt and efficient 
cooling, and its storage at low temperature until used. The accepted limit 
to which milk should be cooled is 50 degrees Far. 

Cleanliness and cold are two factors that should be observed by every 
dairyman, as milk produced in a cleanly way will contain fewer germs of 
contamination, and if kept cold until used many of these troublesome germs 
will have an unfavorable field in which to multiply and propagate. 

Milk produced when the above requirements are observed, even in part, 
may entail slightly more labor than milk produced under less favorable and 
wholesome conditions, but it will well repay the cost in a superior article 
being placed upon the market which will eventually bring a higher price. 

Dr. Rosertson, Milton: I had not the privilege of hearing all the paper, ~ 
but I enjoyed very much the part that I heard, and those who ‘heard the 
paper, if they will go home and do likewise, can easily have clean milk. 
The Government is teaching us how to increase the flow of milk, and the fat 
in milk, but one thing that is more important than these two things is to 
have clean milk. JI believe it is very important from the medical standpoint 
that the milk supply of our cities should be cleaner than it is at the present 
time. Certified milk should be used altogether, especially for invalids and 
children. A healthy man may drink unclean milk and not be affected, but 
children cannot always do this, and people who are not healthy cannot do 
it, and I hope more agitation will take place for clean milk. I know that 
in Toronto they are insisting more and more on having clean milk. 

Mr. Fraser: I thought milk was clean until I got in touch with these 
scientific men. While there is a great deal of fault to be found with the 
milk going into the cities, it is not all the fault of the dairy men and the 
stables. There is a great deal of fault to be found with the handling after 
it leaves his hands, and after it reaches the consumer. 

Mr. GuenpenninG: I think I am a very good judge of milk, because I 
have been drinking milk three times a day for fifty years, and I have had 
some experience during the last ten years travelling around the country on 
Institute work. I have come to the conclusion that there is a good deal 
of dirty work. My wife often says to me, ‘““How do you get along when you 
are away from home for milk?’’ and I say “I drink it, and when I get down 
to the bottom of the glass and I see a brown streak then I know that is some- 
thing that should not be there.’’ I believe something should be done to 
compel farmers to put on the market a good quality of milk. There is a 
class of men who shield themselves behind the price. They say, ‘You do 
not pay us enough for this.”’ I think there is a lot of milk sold in the cities 
that should be confiscated. I do not think you should find a brown streak in 
the bottom of the glass; milk of that kind should be fed to the pigs. 

Mr. Fereuson: It is generally admitted that milk should be improved, 
and I was glad to note in the paper just read that education is the means 
now advocated. How can we apply education to the improvement of the 
milk in the country? I believe organization is one of the important factors. 
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In order to have milk produced in proper condition the first thing is to know 
how. The consumers, the handlers, and the producers should be organized, 
Put them in a position ‘to know how to keep milk clean, and then enforce it. 
There can be no excuse for the man who knows how but does not do it. 

Prof, Dean: It seems to me we are not making very much progress. 
What we need is to get right down to some actual practical demonstration 
of how this can be done. My idea is that we should have in this country a 
few sanitary milk farms; farms that illustrate in a simple way how clean 
milk can be produced at a profit. We need a practical demonstration. 


Mr. McPuerson: I can give the experience of where twenty-five cows 
produced $300 a cow. The milk was certified and produced at a profit under 
inspection. The cows were washed every day, and were properly taken care 
of; the milkmen were not allowed to leave the stable during milking time, 
they delivered the milk at the door of the stable and then it was aired and 
cooled immediately. The twenty-five cows showed an actual production per 
year of $340 each, and they paid a splendid profit. 

Prof. DEan: ‘There are a number-of these farms in the United States 
under the supervision of the medical authorities, but so far is I know there 
is nothing of that kind here in Ontario. 

A MemBer: What did that man receive for his milk? 

Mr. McPuerson: 10 cents a quart. 

Mr. StepHen: With the knowledge I have of the milk supply of the 
city of Montreal, farmers shipping milk into that city and selling it whole- 
sale are making a good profit on their cows, and they are selling milk very 
low in bacteria, and milk that ‘shows over 3.5 per cent. butter fat and over 
84 per cent. Belides There are no regulations enforced in Montreal. JI have 
in my mind two farmers in one community; one has produced high-class 
milk and the other has not, and the one that is not producing good milk is 
constantly having trouble. We consider this unfair to the man who is aim- 
ing to meet the regulations which are required, to not make the other fellow 
do the same thing. The man who produces clean milk should get more for 
it. There are certain horses that you have to use the whip on, and there 
are certain men that you ought to use the whip on, and it is for these men 
that we want the law. 

In New York and in Chicago they have regulations that all milk that 
comes into the city at a temperature higher than fifty degrees is lable to 
be thrown into the gutter. I think the sooner we make better regulations, 
the sooner will we better our milk supply, and I believe eventually it will 
be money in our pockets. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE MILK YIELD. 


By Gro. Rice, Trtusonsure, Ont. 


How shall we get a better cow? To this question I fancy the cow’s answer 
is: “Get a better man to care for me.”’ 

There are few, indeed, who seem to understand that business. We may 
talk about balanced rations, etc., but what we want is a balanced man to feed 
the ration. When aman knows how to feed he will know what to feed. 
Almost any one can throw the feed in the manger, but something more is 
_ required. The feed needs to be given with judgment learned by experience 
and gained by observation of the habits and characteristics of the animal. 
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Stockmen know this is true of all classes of animals, but even more necessary 
in the dairy cow, because heavy production must be an enormous tax upon 
her. If aman wants to be an engineer he must serve an apprenticeship and 
become familiar with the mechanism of the machine. He learns the various 
uses of the different parts and also learns that all parts must be kept in order 
and run smoothly. Simply a loose nut or some trifling thing wrong may lead 
to disaster. Again, a man who would become a skilled cheesemaker must gain 
by experience, even more than through being taught the theory of the busi- 
ness, as so much depends upon what almost seems an intuition as to what 
action must be taken at different stages of the process of cheesemaking. 

But the cow is vastly more intricate than any machine, and the process 
of making her milk is beyond the knowledge of man. Man has invented 
many things, but is never likely to invent anything that will turn fodder, » 
such as the cow consumes, into such a fine food as milk. 

In order that we may more fullv realize the great work the cow does 
in producing her milk, and so be better able to understand what we are 
demanding of her, we must consider the actwal value of her products. 

A good cow will produce two, three, and even four pounds of butter 
fat a day. More indeed in pounds of fat than any other animal will produce 
from the same feed in flesh; but the butter fat has a value per pound five 
or six times greater than meat. This is by no means all, because after the 
butter fat has been taken from her milk there still remains solids of food 
value greater than any other animal could produce from the same food. 

Again, a good cow will produce 1,500, 2,000, and even 3,000 Ibs. of 
milk in a month; in other words, more than her own weight, and sometimes 
double her weight. You may say there is a good deal of water in this milk. 
Well, there is water in almost all things. Her own carcase has a large per 
cent. of water, and for that matter so has your own carcase. Water has a 
place, and even a value. We will call upon the man of science, and he will 
tell us that 1 quart of milk has a food value as great as 1 lb. of the best 
beef; in other words, 24 lbs. of milk are equal in food value to 1 lb. of 
beef. When a cow produces 2,500 lbs. of milk that is equal to 1,000 lbs. 
of beef. 5,000 lbs. of milk=2,000 lbs. beef; 10,000 lbs. milk=4,000 lbs. 
beef; 20,000 lbs. milk=8,000 lbs. beef; 25,000 lbs. milk=10,000 Ibs. beef. 

Marvellous as it may seem, cows have produced these amounts of milk 
in one year, and even more. We would go a long way to see a beef animal 
that could grow 10,000 lbs. of beef in one year; it would be a marvel that 
would produce 1,000 lbs. of beef in one year. 

The milk cow has shown her ab‘lity to produce food for mankind equal 
to what twelve or fifteen beef animals would do. Is it possible for her to 
consume as much food as twelve or fifteen? No. As a matter of fact, her 
stomach has no greater capacity than one good beef animal. 

It is apparent then that we must look farther than the food alone for 
source of production in the dairy cow. It is also apparent that to produce 
largely, the dairy cow must have great vitality and constitution. The logi- 
cal conclusion is that in order to get a better producing cow we must build 
up for vigor and a strong constitution. Has our treatment of the dairy cow 
been such as to make for these essentials? 

My folks were among the old settlers of this Canada of ours and I have 
been told how, when feed ran short, and I suppose that meant the straw 
stack; trees were cut down and the cattle were forced to eat brouse in order 
to keep from starving. In my early life the straw stack was considered 
good enough for both food and shelter for the cow. Even now, although . 
we have through the country fine barns, the cow does not receive the treat- 
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ment she should. We might as well try to take the hump off the back of 
a camel with a poultice as to seek to increase the capacity of a dairy cow by 
feeding her on a semi-starvation ration with lack of shelter and care. When 
we consider the heritage of the cow, her former treatment, feed and care, 
we must concede that she has been producing all that we have a right to ask 
of her when she gives us 3,000 lbs. of milk a year. If we want more we 
must give her better care. 

The dairy cow has never had fair deal. While the horse eats the hay 
and oats, the pigs eat the corn, and the steer eats hay and chop, the cow 
has to take what she can get. Some people are indeed under the impression 
that it does not pay to give a cow good food. Ye Gods! And yet we are 
able to prove that a good cow can produce milk in one year a food value 
twelve or fifteen times greater than can a steer. 


How does she do it? There are some people possibly still in this world 
who believe those great milk records are made by forced feeding and cram- 
ming the cow. Well, I believe it works all right to force feed down a 
chicken, but then there is this difference, a chicken has a gizzard and a cow 
has not, but only a stomach, a stomach which was originally intended for 
her use in producing milk for her calf. If we want her to produce those 
large quantities of milk for the benefit of mankind, then it is up to us to 
aid her as much as we can by giving her a succulent ration, in order that 
she may get the required nutriment with the least possible effort, and also 
see that she gets the proper care and a few other things necessary to her. 


We must also remember that heavy production gives her a keen appe- 
tite, and care must be taken that the stomach is not overloaded. A cow 
would, if given the feed, eat a great deal more for two or three days than 
is good for her. You will better understand this if you just note how you 
feel yourself after gorging, say on Christmas Day. One day will not do 
much harm, but continue to gorge yourself for two or three days, you will 
likely want the doctor or undertaker. 

The same with a cow. The feeder must know within a reasonable limit 
when his charge has had enough. Little signs tell us. The avidity of the 
animal, and more particularly the condition of the excrement, tells the 
experienced feeder how the digestive organs are working, and the niceness 
with which all these organs work in harmony will aid the cow to do her 
best work. 

The importance of this will be seen when we consider that inside the 
well-fed animal is from 150 to 200 lbs. of fodder in various stages of diges- 
tion. But it is not the food alone we must consider. Water is quite import- 
ant for a large producing cow. She will need daily from 150 to 200 lbs. 
It is plain that a cow cannot take all this water into her system in one or 
even two drinks, indeed too much water taken at once acts as a purge and 
means serious derangement of the system. 

Food and water are important to the welfare of the cow, but we know 
we can feed two cows practically the same feed, and yet one will produce 
more than another from‘the same feed. From what source does this come? 
It is generally said, one cow has the milk-giving “function’’ to a greater 
extent than another. 

What is “function?’’ It is a nice, big sounding word we generally use 
when we are “stuck.’’. The Indians simply give a grunt in a similar case. 
One expression gives us about as much information as another. 

There must be some source from which this increased production comes, 
else the cow practically performs a miracle. 
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In some cases the increased production comes from the animal drawing 
upon its reserve, and her own body weight is reduced in giving large milk 
yields. But there are cases again wherein this consideration cannot explain 
the heavier milk yields from one cow more than another. There is still one 
important thing a cow uses which is not often considered, and that is air. 
Air is vital to the existence of both animal and vegetable life. A man can 
go a long time without food, some’ have fasted forty days, but deprived of 
‘air, man would soon collapse: A cow, to be a good one, must have large 
lung power. The air which she takes into her lungs oxidizes the blood, 
promotes circulation and digestion, and produces the power that enables her 
to do the greater work. We thus see the importance of pure air. If the air 
is impure it does not have this element of oxygen so essential to animal life 
and well being. Just in the proportion that we reduce the purity of the air 
we reduce the efficiency of the cow. 

A cow to be a good one must have large lung capacity, but in order to 
produce well she must be supplied with a sufficiency of pure air, else her 
superior lung capacity is of no advantage to her. 

A case to illustrate this occurred with me three years ago. I was testing 
two cows at home for over a month; one gave more milk and butter fat than 
the other right along. They both had the same air supply, standing side 
by side, but one was able to use much more than the other as her general 
conformation showed she was a cow of large lung capacity. The same two 
cows were brought down to Guelph in the Dairy Test, both were equal in 
heartiness and feeding well, but at this time the cow that had always pro- 
duced the heaviest did not produce any more than the other. The reason, 
I consider, is that the stable where the dairy cows are kept at Guelph is 
sO constructed that pure air cannot be supplied to the cow at her head with- 
out reducing the temperature of the stable too much. The ceiling is too 
high for one thing, then the cows are tied up against a solid wall and their 
breath had not a chance to get away from them, and they have to breathe 
much of the same air over and over again. A cow taking too much impure 
air into her lungs is injured rather than benefited. The way many stalls are 
built a cow should breathe through her tail, as the air has a better chance to 
circulate behind. 3 

Men who have done much testing know that heavy milk cows are greatly 
affected by hot weather in the summer. I was testing a four year old the 
latter part of June, 1907. She was making 2.5 lbs. of butter fat a day. A 
very hot spell came on, she went down to 1.85 lbs. per day, due to nothing 
IT am sure, but the heat. This is only one instance of many that ge to show 
the same thing. In this case the cow was using her lungs to the best 
advantage when the weather was cool, but taking into her lungs so much 
air that was necessarily hot, it, with heat from the food she consumed (and 
it was only grass) made her too hot. It is just as detrimental for a cow to 
go to the other extreme and have it too cold. With pure air, not too cold nor 
yet too hot, a cow does her best. The oxygen derived from the pure air 
BOS8 to the nerve centres, producing in her energy necessary for heavy pro- 

uction. 

In the last analysis, then, a cow’s capacity depends upon her lung 
power largely. The cow, using as she does, so much water and air, which 
in the winter is necessarily cold, shows us the necessity of keeping her in 
a comfortable place if we want milk, which in our winter means inside most 
of the time; or if she must be let out for water, do not leave her standing 
out in the cold. 
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It is the habit of a cow to want to drink after eating, and for that 
reason, if for no other, water should be in the stable all the time, and it is 
very little trouble to bring in the pure air. It, indeed, needs no pipes to 
carry it, and after showing how important it is to production as well as the 
health, anyone is very foolish who does not make the best use of it. 

Too often those things that cost us nothing are not appreciated at their 
value. I cannot go into the question of temperature much at this time, but 
will say it is better to have a temperature in the stable between 45 to 55 . 
degrees, rather than between 40 and 75 degrees. 

Avoid great changes, and especially avoid drafts. A draft in a temper- 
ature of 75 degrees is as. harmful as one at 45 degrees. 

If to have pure air it is necessary to lower the temperature, ‘remember 
that pure air is of more importance than a few degrees of temperature. If 
you were milking a cow and the temperature is below 40 degrees, put a 
blanket on her. If her body is kept warm the air can be cooler about the 
head. 

We must be more particular in handling cows if fresh in winter, as 
a cow consumes more water and air when producing heavily. 

If the cows are dry in the winter, to produce well next summer they 
will do much better if put in trim for the work. Good feed and pure air 
builds up the cow’s system while she is dry, replenishing the drain made 
upon her by her former production, and giving her more strength and 
vitality to withstand the strain which the demand of maternity and produc- 
tion will make upon her. 

A man is never paid better for any feed and care he gives a good cow 
than that given when the cow is dry. Proper care and feed while dry is 
vital to heavy production. 

Not only will the cow be much better for work, but if we are to get 
better cows we must breed them. A calf from a cow that is in proper con- 
dition and possessing energy and vitality will be much more likely also to 
possess a good constitution. 

We want, and must have, cows with superior constitution, which is 
partly a matter of birth, and partly a matter of development. A calf born 
with good vitality can, with proper feed and care, be developed into an 
animal with good stomach and lungs. 

The somewhat bulky feed recommended for the dairy calf develops a 
good stomach, and in order that the feed may be properly digested, sufficient 
pure air is supplied, the lungs will be developed with use, and this gives 
us an animal possessing some of the essential things necessary to make a 
good cow. 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF COMMON AILMENTS IN HORSES. 


By J. Sranpisu, V.S., WALKERTON. 


It is with some trepidation I undertake this task, although it is gratify. 
ing to me to know that the management have taken such a view of this mat- 
ter that we shall consider the causes and prevention of the diseases. 
Generally, the desire is to consider only the diseases in their treatment. 
The diseases named here are all preventable, and it is more profitable to pre- 
vent diseases than to cure them. When disease exists it igs advisable to 
secure the services of a competent veterinary surgeon rather than to hazard 
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the life or utility of a good animal by allowing unskilled persons to doctor 
it, or even the owner to take the chance, as there cannot bé any doubt that 
men who have the same amount of intelligence to begin with and apply that 
to the study of diseases do know much more than the ordinary farmer or 
breeder. No matter how long an experience the farmer or breeder may 
have had the educated man having a knowledge of the experience of many 
experienced men, which knowledge has been acquired by study of the works 
published by the great authors is able to sift out more knowledge from one 
case than the uneducated man could out of fifty. 

But every owner can easily acquire sufficient knowledge as to cause and. 
prevention of diseases to enable him to prevent any of the diseases we are to 
consider. I am not to discuss the treatment, but that will be taken up after- 
wards by Dr. Reed. I would like to impress upon you the advisability of 
acquiring a knowledge of the cause of the disease and the ease with which 
they can be prevented. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated a few days ago that the horses of 
the Province of Ontario are worth $80,000,000. That is a very important 
asset, and if we can make them more alnable by preventing them from 
becoming diseased it will be a great benefit to horse users. The diseases 
which we are to discuss are indigestion, colic, lymphangitis, heaves, aza- 
touria, and joint ill. 

Indigestion is recognized in two forms, acute and chronic. 

Acute INDIGESTION is caused by errors in feeding, in permitting the 
animal to partake of much succulent food when not accustomed to it. The 
horse that is accustomed to dry food should not be permitted to partake of 
wet grass or roots or should not be given mashes in excess or a large quantity 
of nutritious food. Another cause is feeding oats and exercising the horse 
too soon afterwards before partial digestion has taken place. Digestion is 
aided by fluids which are secreted mie the mouth, stomach, and intestines, 
and this fluid is not secreted or provided by the system by reason of the 
quantity of food consumed but by reason of the amount of properly regulated 
exercise that the animal receives. If an excessive amount of food is given 
to the animal there is no extra quantity of juice supplied, and that food 
instead of digesting ferments, gases are generated, these gases distend the 
stomach and give rise to great pain. It is the practice in some districts to 
give the horse an extra quantity of concentrated food in the morning or at 
the time it is desired to perform some extra labor. It is immediately hitched 
up, and after being driven some distance the animal exhibits distress, gives 
evidence of excruciating pain, and that is due to the fact that there is not 
sufficient juice to digest the food, and fermentation sets in. The same con- 
dition will give rise to flatulent notte, 

Curonic INDIGESTION is frequently due to derangement of the teeth or 
glands in connection with the mouth, the teeth being deranged prevents the 
necessary mastication, and the derangement of the mouth in that way pre- 
vents a free flow of saliva, the food is not fully mixed with the fluid that is 
necessary for its complete digestion, and that gives rise to a deranged con- 
dition of the stomach. It is also frequently caused by excessive quantities 
of innutritious food. 

When large quantities of food are permitted, the animal gorges itself, 
distends the stomach in that way, deranges the action of the stomach and 
intestines, in that way causing indigestion. Symptoms in this disease are 
not so extreme, still it leads to a condition of deranged poisonous condi- 
tion in the stomach and intestines in that way creates many diseases that are 
fatal. There are many people who believe the more they can induce an 
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animal to consume the better results will follow—a mistaken idea that 
causes a very great loss, not only in food, but in the condition of the animal. 

When I speak about properly regulating the food and giving proper 
food in only sufficient quantities, I do not w'sh to leave the impression that 
the horse should not be well fed. 

It is well known that the fluids have the power of aiding in converting 
the food into an assimilable condition. It is not the quantity consumed 
that benefits the animal, but the quantity assimilated. If too great a 
quantity is consumed then a less quantity will be made assimilative, and 
the mass will ferment and cause disease. 

If an animal has been fatigued and deprived of food and water for a 
considerable time, and then an ordinary quantity of food is permitted, decom- 
position will take place by reason of the weakened condition of the stomach, 
and if the horse has been deprived in that way it would be better to give a 
smal] quantity of food and a small quantity of water frequently, until 
hunger and thirst are satisfied, than to allow the animal to satisfy itself 
quickly. 

To prevent chronic indigestion it is advisable to make a careful exam- 
ination of the mouth, and if any condition exists there that prevents masti- 
cation, such as irregular teeth, then correct that so as to prevent the disease. 
It is customary for many people to feed thetr animals hay the whole time. 
T have known remarks of this kind: “That man is a mean man, because he 
does not give his horse as much oats when they are idle as when they are 
working,’ or, ““He does not permit them to eat hay all the time.’’ I think 
more digestive diseases have been created in this way than in any other. 1 
say that heaves is a dietary disease, and is always caused by improper feed- 
ing, and I would make this rule, ‘‘Vever feed unless the animal has been 
about six hours without food.’’ Tt is advisable that the stomach regain tone, 
and almost completely digest the contents, before more is permitted, and 
for an idle horse it ig well to remember that while in active labor or exercise 
it requires sufficient nutritious food to build up the various parts of the body, 
but so soon as it is laid off work the animal does not require so much food, 
and it is advisable not to waste food and injure the animal! by giving an 
excessive quantity. Feeding large quantities of even clover hay will not 
supply the animal with all it requires, and it would be well to supplement 
it with something more concentrated. It is a mistake to practise to leave 
hay in the manger before the animal all the time. That causes a great many 
diseases. 

Cottc. There are two kinds of colic, flatulent and spasmodic; the 
causes are much the same as in cases of indigestion. If care ig taken to pre- 
vent indigestion, colic will.not be induced. In spasmodic colic, the symp- 
toms are acute, but are not continuous as in flatulent colic, where we have 
distention of the abdomen with gas, which causes alarming symptoms and 
death. 

HeavEs is a dietetic disease. It is caused by neglect and thoughtlessness, 
in feeding large quantities of succulent food, inducing the animal to gorge 
itself and distend the stomach frequently, especially where palatable food 
is fed, or innutritious food is given, as over-ripe timothy or clover hay, badly 
cured. The best way to prevent it is to feed a balanced ration. Give only 
sufficient quantity to nourish the animal, and never feed to excess. Water 
frequently and exercise regularly twice a day, two or three hours in the fore- 
noon and the same in the afternoon. You are aware of the fact that none 
of us are positive what the pathological condition of heaves is. It has 
been discovered in some instances that two or more air cells in the lungs 

Dales, 
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will be ruptured and form an enlarged cavity there. It is thought that this 
is the result of the disease, not the cause. In all cases of broken wind or 
heaves there is a primary cough known as broken wind cough, and after- 
wards a double heaving of the flank during expiration. Before there is a 
double breathing, and when the cough only exists, or in the early stages of 
double breathing, we have always an aggravated condition when the animal’s 
stomach is gorged. Then the extreme distention of the stomach stretches the 
nerves supplying the digestive system, which is the cause of heaves, and the 
only thing to prevent it is to give the animal only sufficient nutritive food 
and water to sustain him, but not sufficient to enable him to over distend 
his stomach, . 

LYMPHANGITIS. The next disease to be considered is a disease of the 
lvmphatic system, the system of small vessels accompanying the veins. 
These vessels take up the poisonous material out of the body and convey it 
into the circulation to be excreted by the various excretory organs. To have 
the system working freely they must have the pressure of the muscles. It 
requires contraction and expansion of the muscles to force this fluid out of 
the system. If the animal that has been fed sufficient nutritive food to 
nourish it in active labor, and is deprived of the exercise and still fed the 
same nutritive food, it causes these vessels to become congested, and the 
nerves are irritated, causing great pain and swelling, most frequently in the 
hind leg, but is may be also in a fore limb. : 

This is known as Monday morning disease, weed, shot of grease, etc. 
The way to prevent it is to lessen the quantity of nutritive food when the 
animal is compelled to be idle, if only over the Sabbath. A horse in good 
condition, well nourished, and of the heavier type, is very susceptible to 
this disease after a day or two idleness if heavily fed. To prevent it, reduce 
the quantity of nutritive food Saturday evening and Sunday, and then have 
the animal go to labor on Monday morning as usual, and I would advise giv- 
ing a bran mash on Saturday night, without any grain, and on Sunday 
morning, one-half the usual quantity of grain, at noon one-half the usual 
quantity, at night the full feed, and on Monday morning the full feed and 
proceed to work. In case the animal has never had an attack of this disease 
this is a preventive, but where there has been previous attacks, then the 
animal is more susceptible to the disease, and consequently will require more 
attention, and I would add some saltpetre to the mash on Saturday night. 

Q.—How much saltpetre would you add? 

A.—Four drams for an ordinary sized horse of mature years. 

Q.—Have you used Sulphate of Soda? 

A.—No. I would not use it for this purpose. Saltpetre reduces the 
amount of fibrin in the system, and it is preferable for this purpose. 

Azatourta. This disease is always caused by want of exercise, and 
is always prevented by regular and frequent exercise. I have never known 
an animal to be attacked, except on the first exercise after an idle spell. 
Very frequently owners will tell you that the animal never left the stable 
gayer than he was at this time, and just went a short distance and had these 
symptoms. Want of exercise has always been the cause of it. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure in some diseases, and in this one a grain 
of prevention is worth a ton of cure. It has been said by good investigators 
that the body is a factory of poisons,’and these poisons must be eliminated 
from the system or disease results. The lymphatic system aids in the 
climination, and should be kept active by careful regular exercise. 

When the horse has been in enforced idleness after being well nourished 
for a time, then the factory continues working without expelling these 
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poisons, and on the first exercise the action of the muscles, and the activity 
of the organs, produce a very’ rapid flow of these poisonous substances into 
the circulation, and that so acts on the nervous system that it causes paraly- 
sis of one or more parts of the body, generally a hind leg or both hind legs. 
To prevent the disease give frequent exercise, which stimulates the heart, 
liver, stomach, and lymphatic system. If an animal has to be deprived of 
exercise by reason of a wound or any other cause, bear in mind that it ‘s 
more susceptible to this disease in forty-eight or sixty hours than if the 
idleness had been for a considerably longer period, so if you deprive the 
animal of exercise be very careful in the first exercise. Give short periods, 
remaining near the stable for the first or second times, and if given two or three 
times a day for one or two days all danger wit] be over. 

Joint Inu. This is due to a germ that enters the body generally by the 
umbilicus or navel. After entering the system the germ develops, in large 
numbers and generally concentrates in the region of a joint causing an abscess. 
Sometimes they gather in the soft tissues, therefore the prevention would 
be to keep the germ from entering the system; and in order to do that, it 
is advisable to have all the surroundings of the young foal in as healthful 
and clean a condition as possible. Polluted stables should be cleaned thorough- 
ly with boiling water and some strong antiseptic, such as some of the prepar- 
ations of mercury, creolin, or carbolic acid. Lime sprinkled over the place 
is good. After the birth of the animal supply some antiseptic solution to 
the navel. Creolin or carbolic acid five per cent. solution. There is but 
little danger of the germ entering the system after the umbilicus heals. 

Q.—Is it possible for a foal to contract that disease before birth? 

A.—It might be possible, but I do not know that I have ever known it. 
Until there is a sufficient development to form an abscess it may not be 
recognized as joint ill. 

Q.—We have known cases that developed when preventive measures 
had been used ? 

A.—I believe it might be possible for an animal to be effected before 
completion of delivery, but not until after delivery has commenced. 

Q.—How do you account for a horse not contracting heaves on th 
Western prairie? 

A.—The feed is not very palatable, and the water is equal to the feed, 
and when the horses go there from the East they are all the time endeavoring 
to get sufficient to nourish themselves. 

Q.—Horses in the stable under similar conditions in the East do not. 
have the heaves? 

A.—It is a fact, I have never seen heaves in an animal out in the West. 
Still I have been told that some that have been brought from the West, that 
had the disease when they went there, had it when they came back. 

Q.—What is the proper quantity of hay and oats an ordinary farm 
horse should get? j 

A.—I suppose you mean a good agricultural horse of 1,400 Ibs. in 
active labor. He should have sufficient nutritive food to sustain him in 
good vigorous condition. It is impossible to lay down any quantity that 
will be sufficient in all cases. You should study the individual horse, but 
generally about three gallons of oats per day divided into three feeds. Some 
people prefer bran and flax seed. I must say that I like a little for my own 
_horses, and on Saturday night a mash. Give about the quantity of hay they 
will eat in forty-five minutes in the morning, thirty-five minutes at noon 
and one hour at night. Some roots, such as sugar beets, mangels, turnips, 
or carrots are beneficial when fed twice a week, a gallon at a feed would be 
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sufficient to nourish four ordinary agricultural horses in idleness that is 
getting only sufficient exercise to keep healthy. 

Q.—Which would you prefer,—mangles, turnips or carrots? 

A.—A. Good Swede turnip and carrots during the period the animals 
are shedding their coats. In the absence of the turnips I prefer sugar beets. 
all roots are beneficial when fed with judgment. 

Q.—Do you not think the elimination of those quack teeth doctors 
would have a great deal to do with the prevention of bad teeth? 

A.—I quite agree with that idea. The class of men who hunt around the 
hotel stables and want to doctor the horse’s teeth do a great deal of injury. 
I have known a number of horses ruined just because the owners did not 
know whether the horses teeth needed treatment or not. The molar teeth 
are all grooved, and if you file those grooves down the horse’s teeth are ruined 
forever. Not long ago, I met a gentleman who claimed to be a superior 
veterinary dentist, and I asked him how many teeth males should possess 
and how many females should possess, and he did not know the difference 
between the general condition of the teeth in the male and female. If you find 
such people as that going through the country, it would be-well to be careful 
how you have them do anything for your horse, particularly when it is 
such an easy matter for the people of Ontario to acquire a proper knowledge 
of these things by taking a short course at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
or what is better a full term course. 

Q.—Is impure air in the stable the cause of indigestion? 

A.—It certainly is. Pure air is absolutely necessary for the well-being 
of man or beast. When the air is impure there is a depressing effect on the 
system of the animal which prevents the heart and respiratory organs from 
acting freely, and that affects the digestive system. | 

Q.—Would ten lbs. of ensilage in the morning and ten at night do harm 
to a horse’s teeth. They say the acid is strong? 

A.—I do not think it would be injurious to the teeth; I have never fed 
it; but ten lbs. at night and ten in the morning would be more than I would 
like to feed a horse in actual work. I would not care to feed ensilage more than 
two or three times a week. 

Q.—Can the heaves be cured after the air cells are affected ? 

A.—No; after heaves are established, they are incurable at any stage 
after double breathing is established; but they may be alleviated so that 
only an expert could be able to detect them. 

Q.—Does it hurt a horse to feed him roots twice a week? 

A.—No; but you might feed so many at a time as to derange the digestive 
system and induce diarrhoea, colic, indigestion, or some other trouble. 

Q.-—Would a small quantity of saltpetre once a week be injurious to 
an animal? 

A.—If£ an animal has had exercise and is in good health it does not 
require it; if it is not in good health a small dose of saltpetre will not hurt 
him. There are cases where it will aid in preventing lymphangitis, but it 
should not be given in debilitating diseases. 

Q.—Will you say a few words with regard to diphtheria in horses; a 
number of horses in our neighborhood have died from it? 

A.—Perhaps cerebro spinal meningitis would be a better term. Itis due 
to polluted water or food. It is certainly advisable where there is suspicion 
of it, to employ a capable veterinary surgeon. You might be mistaken 
between influenza and diphtheria. What are the symptoms? 

Q.—I have not had personal experience, but, my neighbor lost several 
horses; the veterinarian said it was diphtheria? 
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A.—The greatest difficulty we have to contend with is in the diagnosis of 
disease. 

Q.—Is there any cure for lockjaw? 

A.—Many cases have recovered. There is a serum that is injected now 
that is said to be a specific. 

Q.—Is there any preventive measure for distemper except keeping the 
horse from being exposed? Will it effect a good healthy horse as well as a 
poor or exhausted horse? 

A.—No; an exhausted animal will be more susceptible to the action of 
the germ than a vigorous one. It is a disease that is caused by a specific 
germ, and after one attack an animal is not likely to be attacked a second 
time, although they have been. Any horse is susceptible to an attack of the 
disease. 

Q.—Have you had any experience in feeding alfalfa hay; would you 
prefer it to red clover? 

A.—Yes, I would prefer it to any other hay; more care is required in 
feeding alfalfa. Alfalfa that has been frozen is not good. It is a splendid 
food, but requires some judgment in feeding it. It is a better balanced 
ration than red clover. Horses fed it do not require so much grain food as 
when fed timothy or straw. 

Wm. Smiru, Columbus: There is a difference between indigestion and 
colic. I have no hesitation in saying they can be prevented, and I need not 
waste any time in talking about the causes of these diseases, because Dr. 
Standish has gone fully into that. 

The causes are very fully understood by the farmers in this country. 
One of the difficulties is that they do not always put their knowledge into 
practice. We know that horses should be regularly fed and watered; we 
know that the feed they get should be of good substance. These are two 
things that we all know about, but the trouble is that we too often forget 
these points. It does not do that a horse should be fed at eleven o’clock one 
day and at one o’clock the next day. It does not do to have any haphazard 
way in feeding or watering. We should feed and water regularly, and when 
we know that the feed we give the horse should be good and of a proper sub- 
stance, then I think we have gone a great way in preventing some of the 
diseases that we were speaking of this afternoon. 

Colic and indigestion arise, as far as my experience goes, from very much 
the same source. Indigestion is a disease farmers have paid well for. Too 
many horses have died, and too many farmers are too willing to try some of 
the home remedies for five or six hours, and when they find their efforts are 
no good, then they hurry off for a veterinarian. By this time the horse is 
practically dead, and they imagine the veter’nary surgeon is no good. Pre- 
vention of these diseases is in the way we feed and the way we water and 
the substance we usually feed. Reference was made this afternoon to the 
quantity of hay that should be fed. Many a noble animal in this Province 
has gone down because his owner was too good to him, and I believe we are 
very apt to err more often on that side than on the other. It is possible that 
the farmer can help colic. I often do that myself by using sweet nitre and 
laudanum and baking soda, but it does not always cure. I never monkey 
with indigestion. I employ those whose business it is to look after diseases 
of this kind. Lymphangitis is a Monday morning disease. Many of us 
think that if we are extra good to a horse on Sunday that we are going to 
put him in a better position to commence his week’s work Monday morning. 
We sometimes imagine we can fatten a horse in twenty-four hours. You 
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will have very little of this disease if you give saltpetre Saturday night. I 
often use that with sulphur. Saltpetre, sulphur, and sometimes Epsom salts. 

Q.—How much? 

A.—You can’t hurt them. Mix the three of them together, give a fair 
{able-spoonful and I have never found any bad results. 

Q.—My veterinarian says saltpetre is a dangerous drug in the farmer’s | 
hands? 

A.—I have used pounds and pounds of it, and I never lost a horse yet 
with it. 4 

Q.—He says the farmer often gives it, and it does more harm than 

ood? 
: A.—I do not think so. If vour horse once gets lymphangitis you may 
stake your existence on it he will get it again, and the chances are that 
before many years have passed by he will have a large leg-and will be prac- 
tically a ruined horse. 

One word in connection with joint ill, and I think I will be voicing the 
sentiments of many when I say, from this disease more loss has occurred to 
the farmers of this great Provice than any other disease. I can well remem- 
ber a number of years ago that I was losing one colt after another, and was 
almost discouraged from continuing breeding. When I was a boy I never 
heard about the germs, and I never saw-any. I did not see how these little 
things could do any harm; but it was pointed out to me in clear terms that 
these germs were the cause of the disease, and I have never lost but one 
since from that disease, and that was my own fault. I would almost differ 
from Dr. Standish. I do not believe it. is possible a colt could take that 
disease before birth, and I do not believe it 1s advisable that any work should 
be done until the cord is broken, and I prefer it to be broken of itself rather 
than to be cut. I use diluted carbolic acid, and that is something you have 
to be very careful with, because if you use it full strength you will inflict 
a very great injury. Any disinfectant that is advertised, I think, - will 
answer the purpose. Attend to it at once. Delay is where one of the mistakes 
is made. You think. almost any old time in the day will do, but you must 
attend to it at once and continue this three times a day until wound is 
healed. This disease is usually found when the mare is in the stable. And if 
you go to the Western prairies you do not see much of this disease. 

I think heaves can be helped by careful feeding of hay and oats, and 
by not letting the horse have too much water at once. 

Anything I have said had been from direct experience, and I have paid 
dearly for it. You can prevent these diseases to a great extent by first find- 
ing out the cause. ; 

So long as the world lasts we will require veterinary surgeons, and 
through our own carelessness we will be compelled to turn to them for help. 


a 


TREATMENT OF COMMON AILMENTS OF HORSES. 
By J. Huco Reep, V.S., Professor of Veterinary Science, 0.A.C., Guelph. 


You have had two very excellent addresses, and Mr Smith told you it 
cost him a great deal to find out these things. It cost Dr. Standish also a 
great deal, and it also cost me a great deal—my time and money attending 
college—and it has cost me a life time work, and I don’t know nearly all 
yet. Mr. Smith has been a very successful handler, breeder, and importer 
of horses, and he acknowledges he has learned a great deal by experience. 
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I will speak in the first place of chronic indigestion. It will be a little 
difficult to speak to the treatment without first considering the symptoms, but 
I do not think we have time to go into the symptoms. Indigestion some- 
times has a tendency to constipation; improperly masticated food will be 
noticed in the faeces, and the horse will occasionally show slight colicky 
symptoms. He may consume a reasonable amount of food, but he does not 
look well. His hair is long and dry; he has not the life and ambition he 
should have. 

What about the treatment? In the first place, have his mouth attended 
to, because in a large percentage of cases there is trouble in the mouth. 
Have his teeth attended to, and employ a competent man to do it. Then it 
is a good practice to administer a purgative; aloes, eight to ten drams, or, 
a pint and a half to a quart of oil, and follow that up with a tonic; but in 
the majority of cases we find all the horse requires is to have his teeth 
dressed. If the horse requires a tonic, perhaps the old tonic of iron and 
gentian is the best; one dram of each three times a day. I do not think we 
can get anything better. 

Acute INDIGESTION, FLATULENT Coxic, Spasmopic Coric. I am sure 
that the difficulty you will find and the difficulty the ordinary veterinarian 
finds is to make a correct diagnosis in the early symptoms of these diseases. 
The symptoms in the earlier stages are so similar that it is not possible to 
say just which disease the animal is suffering from. Fortunately, in the 
earlier stages the treatment for the one would do for the other. More horses 
die from acute indigestion than from any other one disease. The modern 
veterinarian treats this disease very largely by administering medicines 
hypodermically, that is just under the skin. . It requires special skill for 
this mode of administration, and I will confine my remarks to the treatment 
the ordinary stock owner or ordinary farmer would be likely to have about 
the place; and while it may appear selfish, my advice is that when you have 
a horse that is sick with a well-marked diseases do not fool with him your- 
self, but send for your veterinarian if you can get him. For acute indiges- 
tion there is no drench which can be given which will give as good results 
as raw linseed oil and turpentine, generally known ag spirits of turpentine. 

I am a believer in large doses. In giving turpentine I give large doses, 
and I would give from two to four ounces of turpentine, according to the 
size of the animal, in conjunction with a pint to a pint and a half of raw 
linseed oil. In the first place the animal should be made as comfortable as 
possible. Put in a box stall or out in a paddock. The stall should be well 
bedded and the horse kept from injuring himself. If the distress is very 
great and the animal is suffering intensely, we give a separate dose of an 
ordinary colic drench. 

It is wise in this case to refrain from giving opium, because there is a 
tendency to constipation, and where constipation exists we do not give opium 
but we give belladonna; fluid extract of belladonna one ounce, sweet spirits 
of nitre two ounces, in a pint or half pint of cold water. We give bella- 
donna and ether to ease the pain. The action will only be temporary. If 
the disease is not cured and if the cause of the pain and distress is not 
removed, we will have to repeat our anodyrie doses probably several times, 
and we would repeat the first dose of turpentine and oil in the course of a 
couple cf hours, if necessary. When the symptoms have become allayed, 
and the animal is easier, it is a good practice to give a purgative. We do 
not recommend the administration of purgatives in this disease during the 
early stages, but it has been shown that the disease is caused by errors in 
feeding. We have practically cured the disease, and we give a purgative 
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to remove from the intestines the material which is partly or wholly digested 
in order to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 

Spasmopic Conic. In the first place the symptoms, and in the second 
place the treatment are very largely the same as for acute indigestion, and 
it is hard to discriminate between the two diseases. In spasmodic colic in 
99 per cent. of the cases no treatment is required. We were told when we 
were students at the Veterinary College that if we were sent for to attend a 
case, the symptoms of which led us to suspect spasmodic colic, to get there 
as quickly as we could for fear the horse would be better before we got there, 
and we would get no credit for our treatment. There is a great deal in that. 
Some give soft-soap, and one thing and another, and the horse sometimes 
gets better and they give the credit to the dose. Recovery will take place 
in from a half hour to an hour without any treatment. It is a spasmodic 
disease, and what causes the symptoms is the spasmodic contraction of a 
portion of the small intestines. This causes intense pain. When that is 
removed the disease is cured. Give him the same dose you give to relieve 
the pain in indigestion. The colic drench is belladonna, opium and ether. 
In this case we do not object to giving opium because there is not the same 
tendency to constipation. 

Q.—What is the action of aconite? 

A.—Aconite is the most prompt sedative we can give, it is a medicine 
that decreases both the number and force of the heart beats. There is prob- 
ably no drug more abused than aconite. Some persons spoke here about 
saltpetre being abused. It is not in it with aconite. It is a drug that should 
never be used except by a person well versed in its actions, because the advis- 
ability of administering aconite is always indicated by the condition of the 
pulse. If the pulse is strong, frequent and bounding we are justified in 
giving aconite. Aconite very quickly deteriorates, it becomes inert, and if 
‘it were not for that there would be very many more horses die than ae now. 
It is not at all exceptional for a farmer to keep a bottle of aconite in his 
stable, and if the horse is sick he gives it. 

Fortunately, by the time aconite has been in the stable for a month or 
two you might just as well give so much water. It does neither harm nor 
good, and that saves a great deal of trouble that would otherwise result. It 
is one of the most active poisons. Large doses kill very quickly, and small 
doses hasten death, unless the pulse is strong and bounding. 

Q.—What is likely to have been the cause of the contraction of these 
smal] intestines? 

A.—Over-feeding, the same as would cause other cases of indigestion. 
For instance, if you turn a horse out on grass, it may cause acute indigestion 
or it may simply cause spasmodic colic. JI have known horses that if you © 
allow them something to drink after eating a meal they would be almost 
sure to have colic, and any changes of feed is likely to cause colic. 

Q.—Supposing my horse has been standing in the stable two or three 
days, and getting very light feeds, and the next morning I want to start on 
a twenty-five or thirty mile drive, would you increase your feed of oats that 
morning beyond what it had been getting during the idle days? 

A.—Supposing the horse had been well fed and working steadily, but 
standing two or three days, there is a case in which he might get a full 
feed, because he is accustomed to his full feed. It would be probably a lit- 
tle more intelligent not to give him so much. But if it is a horse that had 
been idle and fed little grain for a considerable length of time, weeks or 
months, possibly, and then you want to take a long drive, there is where 
the danger comes in of giving a full feed, because the horse’s digestive 
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organs as well as his muscular organs have become accustomed to perform 
certain functions, and a horse that is not accustomed to digesting oats or 
other grain in considerable quantities and then is given a full grain feed, 
especially if hitched up and driven, will be very likely to give trouble. It 
is a mistaken kindness. 

Q.—Would you give a small feed on starting out and another feed at 
mid-distance? 

A.—No; give a small feed, and then make your twenty-five miles, and 
give him another small feed; and if you are going to remain at that stable 
over night give him a larger feed then. 

Twenty-five miles it not too far for a horse to go between meals; it is 
only a three or four hour jog. Six miles an hour is only a jog. Any horse 
should go twenty-five miles between feeds, and I would consider it much 
safer to drive the full distance than to stop and let him eat a small feed half 
way, unless you can afford to stop a couple of hours. Twenty-five miles is 
not a big drive for a horse in half a day—that is, an occasional twenty-five 
miles. To drive that far every half day is more than any horse could stand. 

Q.—What is the matter with a horse when he bloats after a day’s work? 

A.—lIt is a form of indigestion. 

Q.—Would you recommend a little Epsom salts for a horse when you are 
changing his feed? | 

_ A.—It would not be injurious, but my opinion of giving drugs is dif- 
ferent from what I have heard to-day. My opinion is that a healthy horse 
requires no medicine. If a horse is ill, then he requires medicine. I have 
most decided objections to the periodic or regular feeding of saltpetre, or 
resin, or sulphur, or anything else. A healthy horse requires no medicine, 
and is better without it. 

Q.—How would the pulse act in spasmodic colic? 

A.—During the spasms the pulse becomes frequent and full. Normal 
pulse is from 36 to 40. In spasmodic colic the pulse might run to 50 or 60, 
and when the spasm passes off we would have a period of normal pulse. It 
very quickly comes down to normal, and then when it has another spasm, up 
it goes again. 

Q.—How high would you let it go before you try to check it? 

A. We do not try to check the pulse; we try to ease the spasm. We 
give opium, belladonna, and ether. | 

Q.—At what stage of the trouble would you give aconite? 

A.—I would not give it at all. 

Q.—Suppose it ran up to 80 or 90, and is full and bounding? 

A.—You will not make any serious mistake in giving a dose of aconite 


then. 
Q.—I generally give about 30 drops of the tincture of aconite; is that too 


much ? 

A.—I would not take the value of any horse in my stable and give him 
30 drops of Fleming’s tincture of aconite, because I would éxpect it would 
kill him. If the aconite had been improperly kept, it might not do so; but 
if you gave a horse 40 drops of a good quality of Fleming’s tincture of acon- 
ite it would not be alive in two hours. 

Q.—What drugs are dangerous to give a mare in foal? 

A.—Aloes is considered dangerous, or any drastic purgative. Unless 
there is some well marked disease it is better not to give medicines to a preg- 


nant mare. ed ; 2 Ip. 
In case of chronic indigestion would you consider hot applications of 


any assistance? 
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A.—Hot applications are palliative and soothing, but it requires a very 
active man to keep the applications on a horse that is suffering from spas- 
modic colic. Unless properly applied they are more harmful than beneficial, 
but when properly applied they are all right. But how are you going to 
apply them when the horse’is liable to throw himself down quickly and paw 
and jump to his feet again, and drop down in some other place? 


Q.—How about the trocar as a last resort? 

A.—You have reference to acute indigestion, or flatulent colic, in which 
the large intestine is violently extended with gas, and in a case of that kind 
I would have no hesitation in using a trocar if the distension was so great , 
that respiration was interfered with and we were afraid death was going to 
take place quickly. Where we had no time to wait for medicine to act, I 
have no hesitation in using the trocar, and I suppose there is no person knows. 
that better than Dr. Standish. .Some years ago when I was veterinary 
student, I was practising with Dr. Standish. and veterinary science was not 
so far advanced as it is now; and when we got a case of this kind, I would 
want to puncture, but he would not let me. But when I got away I was the 
boss, and I started to puncture with very good results. Of course you must 
puncture on the right side. Now we use medicine, and that obviates the nec- 
essity for puncturing. We give a grain and a half of eserine or a grain of 
arecoline, which increases very rapidly the peristaltic action of the bowels, 
causing an escape of gas, and it is very seldom that we require to puncture. 
In some cases these drugs do not act, and then we puncture. If we get a 
case where the symptoms are excessive on the start we puncture right at 
once. There is little danger in puncturing provided we have observed anti- 
septic measures with regard to our trocar. The worst I have ever known to 
follow is the formation of an abcess. . 

Q.—What is the cause of tetanus? 

A.—It is caused by a germ that gains entrance to the circulation from 
a wound, or in other ways. 

Q.—Do you contend it is contagious? 

A.—No, it is not contagious in the general sense of the term. It is nec- 
essary for this germ to enter the circulation, before symptoms of tetanus 
will be established. One of the best marked cases of tetanus I ever saw was. 
in a colt less than twenty-four hours old. It got the germ through the navel, 
and it acted very quickly. | 

Q.—You would not contend that over exertion would bring it on? 

A.—No. It is impossible for over exertion to produce tetanus. 7 

Lymphangitis was spoken of. The treatment of this disease consists, 
in the first place, in the administration of an active purgative; eight or ten 
drams of aloes, and a couple of drams of ginger, and follow this up by a dose 
of four drams of nitrate of potash, night and morning. Apply heat to the 
affected part from the groin down to the hock. Hot water is best or band- 
ages packed with warm batting or wool. The advisability of bathing depends 
to a considerable extent upon the circumstances. If it is cold weather, and 
the stable be not practically free from draft, I would not bathe, because the 
reaction will do more harm than the hot bath will do good: but if it be warm 
weather or in a comfortable stable, then bathe well with hot water, and 
after bathing apply liniment. The ordinary soap liniment that you buy in 
any drug store does very well. We can make a liniment by taking an ounce 
of oil of turpentine, about two drams of ammonia, and add to that enough 
water to make half a pint. That makes a reasonably fair stimulant for pur- 
poses of this kind. 
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Azoturta. We hitch up a horse that has been standing idle for a few 
days and start him out on the road. He may be looking extra well, and after 
you get a few hundred yards or possibly a mile or three miles, and I have 
known it to be as much as ten miles, you will notice the animal going lame, 
generally on one hind foot. You are inclined to think he has picked up a nail, 
you examine the foot and,go on. The horse begins to perspire most profusely, 
and you allow him to stand. He is suffering pain and may fall down in the 
harness and possibly get up again, but he may not be able to rise again. You 
will notice in most cases a swelling over the loins. If both hind legs are 
affected there will be swelling over both loins. The animal’s pulse will 
increase in frequency and strength and the respirations are increased on 
account of the pain. 

Now what about the treatment? We are supposed to know whether the 
horse is liable to an attack from the fact that he has been standing idle for 
two or three days. At the very first symptoms cease driving, get him to the 
nearest stable you can and make him comfortable, and in the majority of 
cases that is all you need to do. It is good practice to give a purgative, and 
it is also good practice to put a little counter irritation over the kidneys, 
mustard mixed with water. <A peculiarity about the symptoms of this dis- 
ease is the urine is very highly colored and very thick, resembling to a great 
extent treacle or strong coffee. 

If you keep the animal going until he falls and cannot rise you must 
get him on a stone boat and get him to shelter. Then he should be given a 
purgative. If he is staggering, and still on his feet, endeavor to hold him 
there and put a counter irritant over the loins. It is a disputed point as to 
whether the animal should get diuretics. There is a medicine called albu- 
mone that many veterinarians claim to be a specific for this disease, but that 
has not been my experience. I give several doses of iodine of potassium. If 
the animal makes an effort to get up, help him to his feet. If we get him 
on his feet we will have a recovery inside of forty-eight hours; but if instead 
of getting strong he keeps getting worse, then the case is going to be fatal. 
I have never known a fatal case when the driving ceased as soon as the first 
symptoms appeared. The trouble is, the horse often becomes affected when 
he is a half a mile or two miles from home. He may be going away from 
home, and the driver turns him around to get him home, and that is where 
he makesg-the mistake. The horse should be left where he is. If it is warm 
weather, leave him in a fence corner; ‘f it is cold weather get him to shelter. 

Q.—Is a horse liable to a second attack? 

A.—I have in mind one mare that has had several attacks, but as a rule 
that is not the case. ) 

Q.—When driving moderately is a horse less likely to attack? 

A.—In some cases it may. I have known horses to take this trouble 
in going to the back field to plow, when they were just walking, and I have 
known horses to take it in the stable where they have got halter cast and in 
exerting themselves to get loose brought on the trouble. Easy driving would 
‘have a tendency to avoid the disease. 

Heaves. This trouble has been reasonably threshed out. Of course 
there is no cure for heaves. The symptoms of heaves can be mitigated by 
careful feeding. Small quantities of roughage and a larger quantity of grain 
‘and dampening everything you feed,—hay, oats or anything else, and it is 
a better way to dampen the feed with lime water. Unscrupulous horse 
dealers know how to check symptoms of heaves. They administer certain 
drugs. Large doses of arsenic, will remove symptoms of the disease. It 
has been asked how is it that horses that have been taken to the North West 
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do not show symptoms of the heaves?’ I think it is on account of some 
action of the climate. It acts on these horses as a medicine, and removes 
the symptoms, but does not cure. 

Jomnt Inu. The question was asked, if it was possible for joint ill to be 
contracted by a colt before birth. In my opinion it is not. I do not believe 
it is possible for the animal in utero to contract joint ill, but I do believe 
that it is possible for it to contract it during the birth. 

We sometimes get symptoms of the disease early in life, so early that 
we think that the animal must of been born with it. As a rule the animal 
is three or four days old before the symptoms of the disease are noticed, and 
in other cases it has shown within a day or two. I have heard people claim 
that they have noticed it within a few hours. I consider there is practically no 
cure. Prevention has been spoken of. Dressing of the navel with an antiseptic 
solution of carbolic acid ;—five per cent of carbolic acid or five per cent 
zenolum, or any of these tar products. I prefer a solution of bichloride of 
mercury. I make a stronger solution than most people care to use. I make 
it one to two hundred and fifty and dress the cord or opening three or four’ 
times a day with this, until it is healed and dry. We may have a score of 
mares foaling, and they may all foal under exactly the same conditions. 
One or more of these foals may suffer from joint ill although preventive mea- 
sures were adopted. 

Q.—Would you employ disinfectant measures as soon as the nave! is 
broken ? 

A.—Yes, as soon as possible after birth. 

Q.—Have you known a foal born in the fall to have joint ill? 

A.—Yes, but it is not as frequent as earlier in the season. Some think 
that the germ that gives this disease is peculiar to the stables, that igs not 
my opinion. [ think probably it exists in stables more plentifully than it 
does in the ground, but I think it exists in the sand. If we had animals 
foaling on fields where there was nothing but grass, and grass covered every- 
thing, I think we would not have any joint ill; but in most pastures there 
are bare spots, perhaps there has been salt there, and the animals have eaten 
the grass off and left the ground bare, and I think the germ exists there the 
same as it does in the stable. Of course I have no proof of that except 
experience. 

Q.—How would it do to sear the navel with a hot iron? 

A.—I do not think it would be satisfactory. I would not expect as good 
results from searing as from the result of antiseptics. 

Damen is your opinion, should water be in the reach of horses all the 
time 

‘ A.—I think it is the proper thing to do. I would have it in my stable 
if the stable were warm enough so the water would not freeze. Unless the 
horse is very hot I think he might get all the water he wants. 

Q.—Do you water a horse when he is warm? 

A.—Unless excessively hot I would. If I had been following the hounds 
for an hour or two, and the horse was pretty hot when I brought him in, 
IT would not give him all the water he wanted. I would give him a little. 
If I was driving to town and came back, and he was sweating some, I would 
give him all the water he would drink. 

Q.—And oats after? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Would you put him in a cold stable? 

A.—Not if I had a warm one. If my stable is cold I will cover him. 
Theoretically speaking, the horse should not be watered after he is fed, 
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because if you press into a full vessel even more, something that is already in 
the vessel must escape; and it is claimed in watering horses ofter feeding, 
you force the food out of the stomach, and we should water the horse before 
feeding. 

Q.—How would you do if he would not drink? 

A.—My experience is that it is very hard to teach a horse to drink before 
meals. J have not succeeded in doing it, and I have tried very hard. My 
instructions to the stable man is, to offer the horse water before and after. 
They will not drink much before unless they are very warm, but they will 
take a good drink after. My horses get grain and mangles or sugar beets, | 
and that is all they get at noon. They get no hay. 

Q.—I had six horses lame in the shoulder at one time? 

A.—I would be of the opinion that they were lame in some other place 
except the shoulder; it might be they had liver disease. 

Q.— Would not three or four days rest be too much to give a horse at one 
time? 

A.—No; mine often get a week. But I keep them in box stalls, and 
when they are idle they get fairly well fed. 


CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF MILK FEVER IN 
CATTLE. 


By H. G. Resp, V. $., GEorGETOWN. 


Milk fever is a disease too well known to a great many farmers. It is 
a disease, as you know, peculiar to newly calved cows, and rarely attacks 
a cow before calving, although sometimes it has been known to do so. It 
has been the source of great loss to the farmers of Ontario in the past, be- 
cause until the last eight or ten years veterinary science had not been able to 
cope successfully with the treatment of that disease. Changed conditions 
have appeared on the scene recently, and now we can cope with it. 

The cow in your herd that is most pre-disposed to milk fever is almost in- 
variably the best cow in the herd; she is certainly not a very poor kind of cow. 
If you have a cow that is a poor milker she is not likely to suffer from milk 
fever, or if your cows are in poor condition they are not likely to suffer from 
milk fever. The cow that is a heavy milker is most lkely to suffer from 
this disease; therefore it behooves the man to look after the heavy-milking, 
well fed cow about calving time. I have no hesitation in saying, and my 
experience justifies me in making the statement that the careful dairymen 
need hardly ever have a case of milk fever to treat. I honestly believe that 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred might have been prevented if the 
cow had been carefully handled. If a cow is in good condition and a heavy 
milker, she should not receive any stimulating food for two weeks before 
calving; that is to say, she should receive no pea meal or wheat or corn or 
any heating feed of that kind. A great many dairymen are anxious to 
bring their cows to the highest condition at calving time, and many a valu- 
ably cow’s life has been sacrificed because of that idea, on the part of her 
owner. Of course it is a good practice to bring them up in good cond'tion, 
but a couple of weeks before they are expected to calve you should feed 
them on clover hay, silage or roots, and withold rich or stimulating food. 
See to it that a couple of weeks before calving and a couple weeks after calving 
her bowels are kept in fairly relaxed condition. It may be necessary to 
give her a couple of doses of salts before and after calving. | 
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Some people milk'a newly calved cow out completly, drawing all the 
milk out of the udder. I have been told by some of the most experienced 
dairymen in Eastern Ontario that since they have quit adopting that plan 
they have had fewer cases of milk fever on their hands. It is an unnatural 
condition for a cow’s udder to be emptied out completely. In natural con- 
ditions the calf does the milking, and you can readily understand a calf 
would not do that. A calf would take a little milk at a time, and the cow’s udder 
would not be emptied out all at once, and we ought to approach as nearly 
as possible to natural conditions. - Consequently the men who milk their 
cows out slightly after calving have gone a long way in arresting the danger 
-of milk fever developing. Those are in my opinion the two most pre-disposing 
causes of milk fever, especially stimulating food. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the idea that it is a bad practice to feed heating and stimulating 
food to a heavy milking cow in good condition for at least two weeks before 
calving and a week or ten days after calving. 

TREATMENT Or Mitk Fever. At the present time the veterinary surgeon 
has every prospect of being able to treat milk fever successfully, provided 
the animal has not been dosed by somebody else before he is called in. I 
think a farmer may be justified in resorting to all the methods he knows to 
treat a sick animal, but in the case of milk fever I would say: Do not treat 
that animal;—simply leave her alone, and send for a veterinarian if you 
value the animal’s life. It is absolutely dangerous to attempt to pour any- 
thing down the animals throat, even if it is only pure water. The cause 
for that condition is simply that a cow that has milk fever has more or less 
lost power of movement; the muscular systems are to a certain extent par- 
alyzed, and all the muscles of the body are influenced to a certain amount 
by paralysis. You can handle their eyeballs and they make no resistance 
whatever. You can tell she is alive by the deep heavy breathing, but that 
is the only sign of life you can see. She is sometimes able to stand up, but 
I would say do not attempt to drench her even then because the muscles of 
the throat are just as thoroughly under the influence of this paralysis as 
the muscles of the limbs, and no animal can perform the act of swallowing 
when there is paralysis of the muscles of the throat. 

The fluid passes the windpipe before it comes to the gullet; the windpipe 
is the first opening the water comes to and when there is paralysis of the 
muscles and you pour water in she cannot perform the act of swallowing, and 
then the water is just as likely to run into the windpipe as it is to run into 
the gullet, and I have known many and many a cow to stretch herself out 
- and die inside of two minutes because the lungs had been filled up with 
water and the animal choked to death. If you administer a drench in 
the early stages of milk fever you are not likely to have that trouble, but 
you are likely to cause serious trouble later on; therefore I say, do not attempt 
to drench a cow suffering from milk fever. 

Q.—Would it be safe for an ordinary farmer to use a rubber hose? 

A.—Yes. I do not think it would require much skill for an ordinary 
farmer to pass a piece of hose to the cow’s stomach and administer liquids 
in that way; he would not be very likely to make any mistake. Veterinary 
surgeons have introduced oxygen gas into the udder for the cure of milk 
fever, and that system is almost universally successful. We simply milk out 
all the four quarters of the udder, and we fill it up with pure xeon and 
we expect to get the very best results i in almost every case. 

Q.—What are some of the indications of milk fever? 

A.—The first indication is a certain amount of nervous excitement, she 
has a wild expression in the eye, she is nervous and irritable; later she 
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begins to move around in an uneasy way in her stall; then you will notice 
that the hind quarters are beginning to lose power and she will stagger in the 
stall and probably fall down. The chances are that being frightened she 
will make an effort to stand up, but will soon go down and will be unable to 
raise; she will probably lie on her brisket in an unnatural way, with her head 
thrown on her ribs; she is,not able to hold her head erect. As the disease 
advances she will fall over on her side anl be unable to raise her head at all. 

Q.—What effect has oxygen on the cow? 

A.—Pure oxygen gas has a wonderfully reviving effect on all animal 
life. It has been used in the medical profession for a great many years, and 
physicians have known for a long time that patients in danger of dying from 
collapse have been revived by the injection of pure oxygen into the system. 
It has a wonderful influence on animals suffering from collapse. The udder 
is not the seat of the disease in milk fever. It is a disease of the nervous 
system, beginning at the brain and extending through the spinal cord 
through the whole system, and we do not treat the udder because that is 
not the seat of the disease. It is a disease of the nervous system; there is 
no question about that. 

Q.—Do you ever apply ice? | 

A.—I would to the head, certainly. It has a cooling effect where the 
cow is very much excited, and sometimes in milk fever cows are very much 
excited ; I have seen them knock their horns off in the manger. We invariably 
put ice on the head of an animal in that condition. | 

Q.—Would not heat be better? 

A.—In any condition where the brain is violently inflamed it is better 
to apply ice. 

Q.—How do you discern the difference between parturient paralysis 
and parturient apoplexy? 

A.—TIn paralysis there is loss of power, but there is no loss of conscious- 
ness; with apoplexy we have loss of both power and consciouness. A cow 
suffering from milk fever does not recognize her newly born calf, a cow 
suffering from parturient paralysis is conscious and knows all about her 
calf; and if you go to remove the calf she will show every indication of 
being aware of it. 

Q. Would not milking for a length of time previous to calving pre- 
vent milk fever? 

A. It might certainly arrest inflammation of the udder. I do not 
think it would have any effect whatever in preventing milk fever setting in. 

Q.—Could an amateur administer gas? 

A.—I can hardly understand a complete amateur having either the 
appliances for administering the air, or the oxygen; still, if he had the 
instruments and had the oxygen and knew how to use them, I do not see why 
he should not be able to use them successfully. I know that amateurs do a 
good deal of that sort of thing. They do not know how to use a bicycle pump 
to pump air into the udder of a cow, and I have known cows to be destroyed 
by the use of that instrument. It is not absolutely necessary that we should 
use pure oxygen; at first we did not think it advisable to use anything else, 
but we have been using atmospheric air very successfully instead of pure oxy- 
gen; but we always force that air through a medicated cylinder in order to 
make sure that there are no germs put into the cow’s udder along with the air. 

Ropert Minter, Stouffville: This used to be one of the most fatal dis- 
eases that men breeding cattle supposed to furnish a heavy supply of milk 
were subject to, and some professional gentlemen found this disease could 
be easily cured, as Dr. Reed has just explained to you. It is scarcely neces- 
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ary for me to discuss it from an experience standpoint, because lots of people 
will tell you that a man who breeds shorthorn cattle could not be expected 
to have much experience with milk fever in cows, and there is more or less 
truth in that; but we have occasionally a case of milk fever in a cow that 1s 
not a very good milker. I sold a heifer a year ago last Toronto exhibition; 
she had her first calf, and she had milk fever. The man did the best he could, 
and gave her genuine up-to-date oxygen treatment, but he lost her just the 
same. 

We often have garget in the udder, and I believe that a greate loss occurs 
from garget in the udder than the disease we have been discussing. I got the 
experience of one of the largest farmers in Great Britain, the chief of the 
Pagham Harbor Company, where they milk hundreds of cows, and where 
they have 2,000 breeding ewes. He said they had the greatest difficulty from 
ewes going wrong in the udders and suffering in the same way. Instead of 
giving large purgative doses they force the cows for ten days before calving, 
to drink no water unless it is mixed up as a sort of mild purgative drink; they 
get nothing else. If they become feverish they take some of the medicine, if 
more feverish they drink more; just let them drink this and nothing else. 
Take a pail of water, an ordinary patent pail, and put in that pail of water 
3 of a pound of bicarbonate of soda, dissolve it; then take another pail of | 
water and put in it 1} lbs. Epsom salts and dissolve that; then have your 
tub ready with four pails of water in it and into that tub pour the other two 
pails and do not allow the cows or ewes to drink anything else but that, and 
you will find that the fever in the udder will entirely disappear. I bought 
a cow at a sale in Hamilton, and paid a high price for her; she was within 
a week of calving. I hurried her home because I knew it was dangerous to 
delay. She was promising to be a big milker, her udder was quite large; 
she got an inflamed udder, and it was so painful that if you would put your 
fingers near her udder she would almost go out of her head, and I thought 
it was time to try and do something. I immediately made this mixture and 
gave it to her. Of course we watched her all night, and within twenty-four 
hours after that was given her it would make any man good to see her, and 
we never had any more trouble with her. I remember that case very well, 
because I was deeply interested. JI have seen many. cases since where it 
worked out just as well as it did in that case, and I have never seen a case 
that failed to effect a remedy. # of a pound of bicarbonate of soda dissolved 
in a pail of water, 14 pounds epsom salts dissolved in another pail of water, 
and then mix that with four pails of water. Do not put the first two pails 
together before you put them with the other water because they will effervesce 
and destroy them to a certain extent. 

Q.—Do you drench your cows when you give them the mixture? 

A.—They always drink it; if they won’t drink it at first, they will when 
they get a little more feverish, and the more fever they get the more they 
will drink. 

Q.—You use six pails of water? 

A.—Yes, leave it there until your cow drinks it, and in the case of sheep 
leave it in the pen and let them drink all they want of it; it won’t hurt them 
or any animal. 

W. F. Stepuen, Huntingdon, Que.: When the Secretary sent me the 
programme and asked me to address this Winter Fair, it occurred to me after 
looking over the list of subjects, that they could not have selected more inter- 
esting or vital questions than those on the programme, particularly this one 
of “Milk Fever.”’ 
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My neighbors as well as myself have lost a number of cows through 
milk fever. We have a number of heavy milking cows in our section. Many 
of our dairymen deliver milk in the city of Montreal, and have cows coming 
in at al] seasons of the year. I have frequently asked myself why it is that 
more cows go down with the fever in the months of July and August, because 
these are the months when our farmers have more trouble with milk fever 
than any other time of the year. I have only had one case in the winter and 
one in the fall, and both recovered. I have had no fatal cases for the last 
ten years. We bring most of them through by the air treatment. The last 
cow I treated myself. With the first case I had, after the air treatment was 
adopted, I called in our veterinarian, who, with a bicycle pump, rubber tube 
and a teat siphon, filled the udder with air and in two hours the cow was 
milking. A year ago last September another cow, a large milker, contracted 
the disease, and I administered the air myself with a bicycle pump and in 
two hours we had the cow on her feet; she went down quickly, and when a 
cow goes down quickly one has to act quickly. In this case we could not get 
a veterinarian for three hours, and therefore I handled the case myself. Dr. 
Reed has covered the points very ably, and there is no doubt that prevention 
is the best remedy. My idea is to keep them in the stable in the day time 
and on bare pasture at night, and on no account allow a cow to gorge her- 
self, especially within a day or two before calving. Keep the bowels open. 
This requires considerable watchfulness on the part of the attendant. I think 
it is best to feed a little bran and oil cake or other cooling and laxative food. 
I do not think we need fear this disease as much as we did formerly, on 
account of the discovery of the air treatment which is certainly a great boon 
to the dairy farmers. I have never known a case to occur in a cow that was 
a poor producer. I believe we are approaching a time when our cows will 
be better producers than they have been in the past. If you use common 
sense and carefulness you can treat this disease by using precautionary 
methods and using the air pump, but on no account use the teat siphon unless 
it is sterilized. 

Q.—Did you ever know of a heifer with her first calf having this disease? 

A.—No; it usually occurs in cows after they are four or five years of 
age. 
Q.—Have you ever known a cow to have it the second month after 
calving ? 

A.—No, I have known them to have it two weeks after. 

Dr. Reep: I never saw milk fever develop three months after calving. 
A veterinarian usually has a pump and an oxygen tank and they fill each 
quarter full of this air. There is this danger in using a bicycle pump; we 
pump in the same air that is surrounding the animal and there is no doubt 
there is more or less germ life in that air, and I have known of cases where 
farmers have killed their cows in that way, because the cow was in a filthy 
stable and they pumped in the air of the stable, and the cow was dead in 
ten hours. 

Q.—Would there be any danger of that if the cow was outside? 

A.—Not so much. 
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CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION IN CATTLE. 


By H. G. Resp, V.S., Croucerace 


Abortion is of two kinds, contagious and non-contagious. You all know 
that any pregnant animal that has met with an accident or injury, is hable 
to abortion. That, of course, would be simple abortion. Then, again, we 
have animals that suffer from abortion because of the character of the food 
on which they are fed, as some food containing ergot. Once in a while you 
will have a cow that will never carry her calf the full term, and you cannot 
tell why. Even in a case where you know a cow has sustained sufficient 
injury to cause her to abort, it is good practice to remove her from contact 
with other animals, because there is a sympathy existing among cattle, and 
cows have been known to abort simply because the cow in the adjoining stall 
has aborted; and it is also well to remove all evidence that an abortion has 
taken place. 


Jt is all too true that our herds are subject to contagious abortion. It 
has been asource of great loss to dairymen. It is one of the worst diseases 
that a dairyman has to fight. It is a germ disease, and the animal must have 
been brought in contact with the germ that produces the disease or she would 
not abort. : . 

Q.—Has the germ ever been isolated ? 

A.—The germ has not been successfully isolated. Still, we know it is a 
germ. My brother says he thinks the germ has been identified. We know 
the fact of the germ’s existence. Ifa cow aborts from contagious abortion, 
then, of course, you know the germ exists in your herd and you must use the 
utmost care. Cows contract the disease from the other animals, and a man 
may carry it to healthy cows unless he changes his clothes after attending 
to a cow that has aborted. I think the most frequent cause of infection is 
from bulls that have come in contact with affected cows. 


The cows afiected should have the infected parts washed two or three times 
a week, with a strong disinfectant solution in order to remove all traces of 
the germ. The internal organs should be washed out with a solution of car- 
bolic acid. - 

Q.—When does the abortion occur? 

A.—It usually occurs before the fifth month. There is a difference 
between abortion and premature birth. Abortion is where delivery takes 
place before the fetus is alive. If a cow gives birth prematurely, the calf 
may live. : 

Q.—Is there any difference in the liquid around a calf in an abortive cow 
and a healthy cow? 

A.—I think the germ is in the liquid. 

Q.—How much carbolic would you use in the liquid to wash the animal ? 

A.—To wash the external parts I would suggest you use a 10 per cent. 
solution—10 parts of carbolic acid and 90 parts of water; for internal use that 
might be too strong. 

Q.—How can you tell the difference between contagious abortion and 
simple abortion ? 

A.—If a man has had four or five cows abort in his herd, then he has 
very much reason to dread the presence of contagious abortion. 

Q.—If the afterbirth comes away clean is not that a sign it is not con- 
tagious abortion ? 
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A.—As a rule the afterbirth does not come away clean with contagious 
abortion, but that does not prove she is not suffering from contagious abortion. 


Q.—Is it a fact that feeding a cow over stimulating food will cause her 
to abort? 

A.—I do not think it would, but there is a possibility it might. 

Rosert Mitier, Stouffville: This is a most serious problem we have 
placed before us to solve in connection with cattle. I believe greater losses 
are suffered from this than from all the other diseases combined in connection 
with cattle. We get some strange experience in connection with it, and we 
have good reasons for thinking that a cow that has come through the contagion 
and got better is free or immune from the disease. I have failed to hear of 
one man that has lost more than two calves from one cow. I have never yet 
met a man who said that he knew of one cow that had lost more than two 
calves after they had gone a certain length of time. 


I believe that it is like typhoid fever, and that contagious abortion will 
run its course. I¢ looks as if it works out its own cure. It is a most dangerous 
and destructive disease, and you ought to take every possible means of putting 
it down, even if you have only a suspicion that you have it. A man using a 
bull on cows, where there is suspicion of her having the disease, should not 
use the bull on other people’ cows under any circumstances. 

Q.—They will, though? 

A.—They should not do it, it is a case of man’s inhumanity to man; a 
man is not a good neighbor that will do it, even if he has only suspicions that 
the disease exists he should not do it. If a man brought a suspected cow to 
my bull I should tell him to take his cow off my farm as quickly as he could, 
and I would go after him and disinfect the ground his cow walked on. You 
cannot be too severe with a man who will bring his cattle near yours when 
there is danger of your cattle being infected by them. | 

Q.—How would you pias against a man like that? I have a case of 
that kind here. 

A.—If there is no law to go after a man that would do a thing of that 
kind knowingly, then there ought to be a law just as soon as our Legislature 
can make it. 

Mr. Jounston: Suppose nothing at all is done, and no mode of checking, 
how long do you suppose it will take to go through a herd and be completely 
gone? : 
A.—I have known the disease to practically destroy the usefulness of 
a herd for three years, and then many of these cattle were destroyed; they 
never can become any use afterwards, because the germ that creates the dis- 
ease has destroyed the breeding organs of the female. 

Q.—Would the beef from a cow be considered diseased meat? 

A.—Not at all. 

Q.—Is this disease contracted alone from contamination ? 

A.—I think in every case you will find there has been contagion. 

Q.—A beast getting hurt and aborting, would that be Sorta OUa 

A.—No. - 

Q. —Then the next day or two you have another one or tee? 

A.—I would try and put the first one away, no matter how honest she was 
about it. If within the next day or two there was another one, then I should 
- say that cow should be considered as having the disease; and I should separ- 
ate them and disinfect these cows, and disinfect the stalls, and I would begin 
to take more precautions by giving the other cows something to prevent them 
from following her example. 
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W. TI. Sreruen, Huntingdon, Que.: I quite agree, it is a germ disease. 
I do not think we have laws in the statute book to prevent spreading it. Per- 
sonally I have suffered from that very cause. I have seen a great deal of it 
in my neighborhood. Five or six years ago is seemed to be contagious in the 
community, and the whole country for miles and miles, herd after herd suf- 
fered. It went through the stable, but it did not attack every cow. In some 
stables probably one-third of the cows were free from it, and in other stables 
almost every cow. 

There is no disease we need to dread more than this. I have not feared 
tuberculosis and I have not feared milk fever, but I have feared this disease, 
and I do not think there is any disease that will reduce a splendid dairy herd 
quicker. Six years ago my neighbors had it on either side of me. We had 
only one veterinary in the neighborhood, and as I had learned the way of 
removing the-afterbirth my neighbors would send for me, and afterwards I 
would attend my own cows without removing my clothing, and the wonder 
to me is that I did not pollute my own stable with the germs. 

When I found out the danger of it I stopped tending other herds, and 
Dr. Spencer, who was in the employ of the Farmers’ Advocate at the time, 
came to my place, and he said ‘Look out or you will have it in your herd just 
as-sure as you are standing there.’’ I asked him what was a good remedy, 
and he said, ‘‘A very good remedy is manufactured by the West Medical 
People called the West Fluid, and I will have them send you a package,”’ 
and in a week’s time a package arrived. Within two days I had two cows 
with the disease. I immediately used this preparation, as advertised, iso- 
lated the cows, and put them in another stable. I put some of it in the water 
troughs in front of them, and used it very freely, and I was not long in using 
up a quart can, and I immediately sent for five gallons. I said “If I can 
stamp this out I am going to do it,’’ and used that preparation. I have used 
it ever since, and I have had but very few cases. 

Q.—What is the name of the remedy? 

A.—West’s Fluid, manufactured by the West Chemical Company. There 
are many other remedies, carbolic acid is good, only more expensive. Zeno- 
leum, I think, is a safe thing for a farmer to use. 

Q.—Did you inject it? 

A.—No, I used lime in the stables. These two cows that aborted were 
served within two days of a cow that had been brought to my place and 
served by my bull, and I believe that in that way they contracted the disease. 
It did not make any further headway in my stable, because I believe I used 
the disinfectant so thoroughly that I killed any germ life that existed. 

As to making animals immune. Dr. Robertson, of Waukesha, claims 
to make animals immune by a system of inoculation. I am only telling you 
this, I do not know anything about it, but if there is a remedy of the kind it 
is certainly a valuable discovery. Dr. Robertson claims he has a number 
of testimonials, but of course we all know it is not difficult to get them in this 
age. If you have a cow that gets this disease you should put her to beef as 
quickly as you can. If you have a valuable cow be careful. 
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CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF INDIGESTION 
IN CATTLE. 


By H. G. Resp, V. 8., GEORGETOWN. 


You all know that the stomach of a cow is quite a different organ from 
the stomach of a horse. Cows are said to have four stomachs, but that is 
not strictly true; a cow has only one stomach divided into four. We will 
just speak of these apartments -as first, second, third, and fourth stomachs. 
You all know the function of the first part which we call the paunch. It 
is simply a receptacle for holding the partly masticated food, a kind of 
store-house where the animal lays up food that it will chew at Herrebae 
far as disease is concerned, there are just two portions of the stomach that 
are of any particular interest to the farmer, that is the paunch, and the third 
stomach, so we will just talk about the first and third stomach and say nothing 
at all about the second and fourth, because from the stand-point of disease 
they are of very small interest to the ordinary farmer. We may have a dis- 
eased condition in the paunch if the animal gets a very large meal of some 
dry food and the process of digestion ceases. You will then likely have an 
impacted condition. If the animal has had a large meal of some succulent 
food for instance, clover or turnip tops, and then the process of digestion 
ceases, you are going to have in all probability a case of bloating, because 
that succulent food ferments rapidly, and when the process of digestion 
ceases, gases will be thrown out and your cow will bloat. A case of bloating 
in a cow may be serious or not; sometimes it is very serious and at other 
times not very much so. If your cow is only bloating in an ordinary way, 
tie a stick across her mouth having it around her horns and turn her out 
for exercise and very often she will relieve herself in that way. Sometimes 
it is a very serious condition, and if the animal is bloating very extensively, 
and if the skin seems to be blown out just as tight as possible, and you have 
difficulty in finding out where the hip-bone is, then you have a bad case of 
bloating on rour hands. I believe as a rule a man with a sick animal is acting 
wisely and in his own interests when he sends at once for a veterinary surgeon. 
Occasionally, however, there is a case where there is not time to send for a 
veterinarian, and then you have to act for yourself when you have a case 
of bloating to that extent. The only way to successfully treat that animal 
is to puncture right through the skin into the stomach and allow the gas to 
escape. 

Q.—Would you not administer something that would be as good as the 
knife? I have used both. 

A.—If you got the patient early enough in the disease it is possible to 
counteract the formation of gas by administering medicine. 

Q.—I have a very simple remedy? 

A.—If a man has a simple remedy he might better not operate; I have 
no knowledge of any remedy. 

A Meurer. It is good for everybody and everybody is welcome to it, 
I got it simply after I was very nearly at my wit’s end. It is one tea-cup- 
full of coal-oil. I repeat the dose in two hours if the first one does not 
relieve. 

Dr. Resp: This gentleman says no matter how violent the bloating 
may be vou are justified in administering a tea-cup full of.coal-oil and taking 
chances for recovery. 

Trt Memper: I do not think there is any chance at all, because I have 
used doth the knife and the coal-oil. 
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Dr. REED: I do not know the medicinal effects of coal-oil; it is a sub- 
stance I have never used at all. 

A Memsper: Do not be afraid to use it. 

Dr. REED: Puncture on the left side always; the trocar and cannula 
will cost from 50c to $1.25. 

A Memper: I have seen a jack knife and a goose-quill used. 

Q.—Would it be dangerous to puncture the animal lower down? 

A.—Not especially dangerous. I do not think it makes any difference 
for two or three inches. So long as you are pretty well up to the hip-bone. 
You need not fear the after results; many an animal has been saved by 
puncturing. If we have an impacted condition of the stomach we cannot 
perform any reasonable operation to relieve that. No farmer would be 
justified in cutting into the stomach and removing the solids. Professional 
men sometimes have to do it, I have removed the full of a washtub, but it 
is not often that that condition arises. As a rule, if an animal is suffering - 
from impacted condition of the stomach, a good strong purgative will remove 
it; give two or three pounds of salts. 

Q.—Have you ever had them that you had to use more than that? 

- A.—Often, but I would not give more than that at once. 

Q.—Would you repeat a dose of salts at all? 

A.—I do not care to go on continuously giving the same drug. It 
would be good practice to use some other purgative, such as oil or aloes. 
Repeated doses of the same medicine is not considered good practice. 

Q.—How long have you had them off their feed and come all right with 
your treatment? 

A.—Two or three days. 

Q.—Would you be astonished to know that I had one last whites that 
was two weeks and never touched a mouthful of food, and I gave twelve 
pounds of salts altogether and a gallon and a half of oil. 

Dr. Reep: Are you quite sure that the trouble was in the animal’s 
paunch; do you think it was not in the third stomach? 

A.—I am sure it was in the paunch. 

Dr. Reep: ‘The third stomach is where the food receives its final 
operation. 

Tur MEMBER: Excuse me; that is where the trouble was. I will take 
it back, I made a mistake. 

Dr. REED: More animals die from impaction of the third stomach 
than from any other digestive trouble. If you had a bloated animal suffering 
from impaction of the rumen you will know it at once; but this attack of 
the third stomach comes on very insidiously, and the farmer does not realize 
that he has a sick animal until it is very far advanced in the disease. The 
first symptom of that would be what we call a capricious appetite. It will 
take its dinner all right, but does not care for supper, and possibly be ready 
for breakfast, and then would not care for its dinner the next day. The 
animal does not show its usual inclination for food. Whenever you are 
feeding an animal, and that animal shows an indisposition to eat anything 
you are justified as a rule in coming to the conclusion there is something 
wrong with that animal’s digestive system. If that be the case, if the stom- 
ach be tired and wants a rest, skip two or three meals and give good purgative 
doses, and the chances are that animal will be restored to its former digestive 
strength again. Many farmers prepare something nice and tasty and give 
' to the animal, and in all probability that will increase the trouble; the 
disease will develop, and in the course of two or three days you will find 
the animal has no appetite at all. You will often find the contents of the 
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third stomach become so dried out that it is hardly possible for medical 
treatment to restore it to its normal functions, and they cannot perform 
any operations to relieve that condition. 


Q.—Is there not a little opening that the food will sometimes go through 
and the impaction still remain ? 

A.—That is quite right, there is a passage through the centre of that 
organ through which the food can continue to pass, and very often we find 
slight attacks of diarrhoea in a patient of that kind. 

Q.—You say you would consider that a helpless case ? 

A.—I do not say it is helpless, it is difficult, and the most skilful treat- 
ment sometimes will not save the animal. 

Q.—The medicine will pass through and will not effect that hard stuff? 

A.—Yes; you can get medicine to pass through and not affect that. 
When the stomach is digesting there is the peristaltic action of the muscles, 
relaxing and contracting, and when the animal gets an attack of that kind 
its muscles are paralyzed, and we have to administer purgative medicine and 
also a nerve tonic in order to stimulate the action of the stomach. We admin- 
ister strychnine in all cases of that kind in order to stimulate the vermicular 
action of the stomach. A careful feeder need seldom have a case of impaction 
of the manyplies. A man who watches his animals can see this trouble in 
the beginning, and I don’t think there is any trouble more easily removed if 
taken in time. 

Q.—Have you ever known them to come that way off the grass? 

A.—Yes, it is not at all an unusual condition to occur on the grass, 
especially the first grass in the spring where they have access to a lot of dry 
grass that has remained over. 

Q.—What is the best thing to do? 

A.—Ag soon as you notice the condition give i good dose of purgative 
medicine, and also give strychnine or nux vomica. 

Q. — Would oil or salts be the best purgative in that case? 

A.—I always like to give salts, oil is an equally good purgative, i is 
milder, and if I had to repeat my dose I would then turn to oil. I would 
not continue giving salts. 

Q.—I have used with good results three pounds of hop yeast? 

A.—I never tried hop yeast, there may be something in it. I am not in 
ba . position to give you any information along that line. 

Q.—What dose of nux vomica do you give? 

A.—A dram is enough for a cow or an ox. I would not advice a farmer 
to administer strychnine. 

Q.—Do you place any value on injection? 

A.—Yes, I always like an injection for impaction of manyplies. You 
never do any harm by giving an injection. I do not think a horned beast 
ever received an injury from an injection. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the action of boiled linseed oil and raw 
linseed oil? 

A.—Boiled linseed oil is not fit to be used as a purgative agent. Boiled 
linseed oil should not be used as a medicine. 

Q.—Would not lard be better? 

A.—Yes, I would prefer lard to boiled linseed oil but castor oil is all 
right. : 

: Rosert Miter, Stouffville: I like the way Dr. Reed explains things 
to us. I think he has gone to a great deal of trouble to put this matter in 
a form so that he could lay it before us so that we could understand it. It 
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is up to us now to take a lesson from him, and make good use of the knowledge 
he has placed before us. 

There are some simple remedies our friend here mentioned. One way, 
he said, in the case of bloat, there is no more simple remedy than a cup of 
coal oil, and you always have it, and that is an important feature, because 
it can be administered quickly. That i is something that you ought to remem- 
ber, for ordinary bloat you can scarcely beat it. I do not know anything that 
will act quicker. 

Q.—Will baking soda be as good? 

A.—Not half as good, the best thing to do is to prevent these things. 
Feed your cattle carefully, and in order to do that you must have good, 
healthy, clean feed. When you begin to harvest your hay, see that it 1s cut 
in proper time, cured properly, and housed properly. Then feed it carefully, 
and you will never have an injury to your cattle from that hay. Then be 
careful when you are harvesting your straw, and this is a far more important 
point than many of us think, because straw is fed to a greater extent to the 
cattle than hay and quite properly so. Even if you have both hay and straw 
give straw, it is more easilv digested than hay, and it makes a nice part of 
the well balanced ration. Straw does not get the consideration and attention 
that it should, for it deserves just as much attention as does the hay. It is 
just as important to have your straw cut at the proper time as it is to have 
the hay cut properly. Our duty in this thing is to prepare our food and give 
it to the cattle in a good common sense way, and then they will not suffer 
from indigestion. 

Q.—Do you recommend cutting straw? 

A.—In some cases if you want to mix it, I would always like to have u 
certain amount of long straw or hay, but do not feed everything cut just 


because it is not natural. I think if you have a case of impaction of the 


stomach and you get a passage through, you will have in some cases the 
experience that they get apparently a passage through scouring a little bit 
and you think your animal is getting all right, but do not be deceived in 
that way; you want to follow it up with continued doses of oil. Give them 
something that will nourish them and gradually clean out that impacted 
stuff that is sure to exist there even if there is an apparent passage through 
that third stomach. | 

Q.—Do you take all food from them? 

A.—Yes; as a general thing they do not want to eat; but I take good care 
they do not get anything. 


CAUSE, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF COMMON AILMENTS 
OF SHEEP. 


By J. Huco Reep, V.S., PRoressor or VETERINARY Science, 0.A.C., GuEtpu. 


It is doubtless unnecessary to remind you of the fact that the treatment 
of sheep for disease is a somewhat delicate matter. While sheep may be said 
to have generally good constitutions, they do not vield to treatment so readily 
as other classes of farm stock, and besides that, greater care is necessary in 
the administration of medicine. There is no doubt whatever in my mind that 
a large percentage of fatality in sheep is due, not to the disease, but to the 
method of administering the medicine. In giving sheep medicine out of a 
bottle great care must be observed in order to prevent suffocation. Those who 


—_——_ 
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were here this morning heard something about that with regard to cattle. 
In sheep, even though the power of swallowing is perfect, greater care must 
be observed not to pour too large a quantity into the mouth before the animal 
has swallowed. In elevating the sheep’s head in order that the mouth may 
be higher that the throat, we very soon fill up the box known as the pharynx, 
and some of the medicine passes down the wind pipe and causes death from 
suffocation, or mechanical bronchitis will result and be followed by pneumonia 
and death. Therefore, in administering medicine to sheep, you should be 
very careful to pour the medicine into the mouth in very small quantities at 
atime. After the animal has swallowed, let in a little more, but if it refuses 
to swallow do not allow more than half an ounce to enter the mouth until you 
make it swallow. 

Worms. We propose to speak about worms first; intestinal parasites. 
We could spend a great deal of time going into the life history of these worms, 
but I do not think it is necessary to do so. I think it would be wise to con- 
fine our remarks to these varieties that trouble sheep in this province, and 
these are tape worm, and round worm, and we might include grub in the 
head, although that is not really a worm. ; 

Tare Worms. My experience with sheep has been that they suffer more 
from tape worm than any other kind of worm. There are different varieties 
of tape worm. In order that a sheep can have tape worm it is necessary that 
the egg of the worm should be swallowed, and when sheep are pasturing on 
swampy ground, probably on ground over which during the fall hounds chase 
rabbits or hunt hares, they are more likely to suffer from the tape worm than 
in the case of sheep pasturing on high ground, because the tape worm ig very 
largely a parasite affecting dogs, and during the time dogs are passing over, 
sections of tape worm will be passed and these sections or eggs have wonderful 
vitality. They can stand the extremes of weather, and they live through the 
winter, and in the spring when the sheep are pasturing over these lands they 
take up this larva in the grass. We sometimes wonder how it is that young 
lambs will get tape worm, and I am not very sure myself how they get them; 
but the fact is that very young lambs that have not pastured on low lying 
ground are troubled with tape worm. And then the theory of the manner 
in which they become affected, probably would not be wise to discuss. Dur- 
ing the period when the tape worm is small in size the health of the animal 
is not interfered with, but later on it does not thrive and may die. 

~The question is, how are we going to treat affected sheep? There are 
a great many methods of treatment. Probably the most modern and the most 


-successful method is the administration of turpentine or gasoline, or benzine. 


I have had more experience with spirits of turpentine, although I believe 
benzine is highly recommended by some practitioners. In the first place the 
animal requires to be fasted. It should not have anything to eat for from 
twelve to eighteen hours, and the turpentine or benzine should be given in 
from two to four dram doses, according to the size of the animal. The medi- 
cine must be mixed with something, and sweet milk is considered best for 
this purpose, one part of turpentine to seven of milk. Some recommend 
diluting it even as much as one to fifteen. JI prefer the stronger dose, 
because then we have the less quantity of fluid to administer to the animal. 
Each animal is given a dose of this mixture after having fasted from twelve 
to eighteen hours, and it is well to keep them from feeding for from two to 
three hours after that, and it is well to keep them confined for some hours 
after that in order that the parasite that has been destroyed will be passed 
in the yard, where they can be collected and burnt. 
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Another successful method of treating tape worm, which may appear 
rather unprofessional to some of you, is to use pumpkin seeds. The pumpkin 
seeds are broken and then boiled. Put them on the stove with a considerable 
quantity of water and allow them to simmer from five to six hours, and then 
the strength of the pumpkin seeds is supposed to have become mixed with 
the fluid, and each animal should get the product of from two to four ounces, 
according to its size. Whether treating with pumpkin seed or oil of turpen- 
tine, or benzine, it is well to repeat the treatment in from ten to twelve days. 
lt is not probable that one treatment will be effective,.a second treatment, 
and, indeed, sometimes four are necessary, but as a usual thing two treat- 
ments are all that are needed. 

Rounp Worms. The life history of round worms is somewhat the same 
as that of tape worms, except that they do not come from dogs. The sheep 
receive the larva in water; seldom running water. The symptoms are some- 
what the same as in tape worm. The treatment is practically the same, except 
IT do not think the pumpkin seed would be effective in round worms. 

There is another parasite which causes what is known as the nodular dis- 
ease in sheep. JI am not aware that we have it in this section, but we have 
some in the Dominion. It causes the presence of small nodules from the size 
of a pea up to the size of a bean on the coating of the intestines, and each 
one of these nodules will be found to contain a little worm somewhat hair- 
like. There is practically no treatment for this trouble. It does not inter- 
fere with the thriftiness of the animal until it reaches an advanced stage; 
then it causes irregular digestion, constipation, followed by diarrhoea, and 
the only way to get rid of it is to destroy the whole flock. Get fresh sheep 
and keep them off the pasture on which the other sheep had become affected. 

Grub in the head can hardly be called a worm, but I think it causes 
more loss in sheep than any of the things I have already discussed. It is 
caused by the sheep bot fly or gad fly during the hot months in the summer, 
particularly during July and August, and the early part of September. It 
deposits its eggs upon or near the nostril of the sheep. Some claim it is alive 
when deposited, but I think that is an exaggerated idea. At all events it 
has the faculty of motion and it follows the mucous membrane up the nostril 
into the cavities of the skull. The sheep experience no inconventence what- 
ever until the next spring, when we notice the animal‘is dull and seeks soli- 
tude, does not want to mingle with the other sheep. The larva have developed 
during the months that has intervened into little grubs from about one half 
inch to nearly an inch in length. They cause an irritation in the sinus, which 
is expressed by snuffling and nasal discharge. 


One treatment for this disease is fumigation, by burning sulphur. Put 


the sheep in a close apartment and close the windows and doors, and then 
burn sulphur until the building becomes so full of the fumes that the person 
who is operating cannot stand it any longer. He can judge as to what the 
sheep can stand pretty well by what he can stand himself, and when he can 
no longer withstand the fumes, then open the doors and windows and allow 
the admission of air. The treatment is supposed to forcé the animal to inhale 
these fumes which enter the sinus and destroy the worm. They do not 
necessarily all escape, and I have held a post mortem upon sheep, and found 
a considerable number of worms dead, but they still continue to cause more 
or less irritation. 

Another method is to make a mixture something like the tape worm mix- 
ture, one part of oil of turpentine to fifteen of milk. Get an assistant to hold 
the head up. Fill a syringe with this material and insert the nozzle as far 
down the nostril as possible and then very suddenly push the piston to force 
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the liquid out of the syringe and that is supposed to force into the sinus some 
of this liquid. I find that most of it goes to the pharynx, and there is danger 
of it going to the larynx. As soon as you have operated the syringe allow 
the animal to get its head down and leave it down till it ceases coughing. 
Then set it up again and treat the other nostr‘]. Benzine or gasoline might 
be used for the purpose, but turpentine is supposed to give the best results. 
Prevention is better than cure, and the best way to prevent is either by hous- 
ing the sheep during the day in fly time, or keep their nostrils daubed with 
ordinary pine tar and keep the troughs or box that contains the salt painted 
with tar in order that the nostrils and the sheep may at all times during fly 
time have an odor of tar. This should be attended to at least twice a week. 
The flies will not interfere with any part that is covered with tar even to a 
small extent. 

JOHN CAMPBELL, Woodville: Our chairman has laid a task on me in 
putting an amateur to follow a professional. It is like trying to beat Dr. 
Reed at his own game. In the first place I would like to say that one of the 
good things about this country is that we are so little troubled with worms. 
If we had the difficulties they have in Great Britain, there would be some 
“reason for being so indifferent about sheep. We know practically little of 
worms in this country, and so far as my experience goes, tape worms is the 
only one from which our flocks suffer. 

I never had occasion to suspect that we-ever had a case of round worm 
on our farm. I take the precaution when sheep die to open them, and try to 
discover the cause of death, and have found very few cases of nodular disease. 
I have had some trouble with tape worm, and there is a remedy which 1 
found very good. That was the use of 01] of the male fern seed. I give a 
teaspoonful or two or more to a large sheep. When you use gasoline or turp- 
entine I believe in the use of Epsom salts afterwards in order to create a 
strong action of the bowels, and so throw off what the previous medicine has 
killed or weakened to such condition that they lose their power. I have more 
faith in Epsom salts than in all other remedies put together. 

Q.—How much salts do you give at a dose? 

A.—Four ounces is the maximum ; from two to four cunces, and after 
that I give the smaller dose again, and always like to add a little ginger. 

Q.—How much pumpkin seed would you give? 

A. A good large handful put in the water and allowed to boil. There 
is no danger of over-boiling the pumpkin seed. We generally put them in 
whole, and let them simmer for a long time. I believe it would be better to 
break them. 

The Cuarrman: There was one point hinted at that I think is an import- 
ant one, and that is where worms of any k*-d are troublesome in the flock 
it is important not to let the sheep on old pasture. If you put them on fresh 
fields the difficulty will decrease. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: That is where experience and theory differ. In muni- 
cipalities where sheep are allowed to run on the roadside, they do better than 
if you enclose them in a field. The Hon. John Dryden was the first man that 
drew my attention to that. He said that where sheep were allowed to run 
on the roadside they did better than in fields. 

Q.—How do you detect the presence of tape worm? 

A.—By want of thrift and loss of skin color. I do not think tape worm 
is as scarce as many suppose. I am sure we often see them passing in small 
sections. 

Prof. Day: I know of one flock of a certain farmer, and there were cer- 
tain fields on that farm that you dare not let a flock of sheep in, for if you 
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did, the lambs went to pieces immediately, and I also know that the sheep 
on that farm had considerable trouble with tape worm, and for the last 
seven or eight years they have, been put in new pastures every year. They 
have had no other treatment, and I do not think you can find any tape worm 
to-day. It is not only a theory; it is a little experience I have had along 
this line. 

Dr. Reep: When I commenced my duties at the College we had consider- 
able loss from tape worm, and I started the pumpkin seed treatment; and 
while we may have sustained loss from tape worm since then, we have prac- 
tically had no deaths. I arrived at the conclusion that these sheep received 
that tape worm from pasturing on certain grounds. I notified the farm man- 
ager to keep these sheep off these grounds in the spring, particularly; but 
it was not done, and the result was that year after year we had trouble. 
When Prof. Day got control of the farm department I asked him to keep 
them off certain plots and he did so, and with the change from field to field 
the result has been that we have had no trouble from tape worm. 

INDIGESTION. The anatomy of a sheep or an ox is practically alike, 
except the difference in size. The stomach of the sheep resembles the stomach 
of an ox and is subject to the same diseases. The principal disease in sheep 
consists in the inflammation of the paunch or bloating; the latter occurs 
more frequently on rape. Ifa flock of sheep turned out on rape or on 
turnip field, after there has been a little frost, some of them will bloat, and 
bloating sometimes kills sheep very quickly. It is not uncommon for a per- 
son to go out in a field and find one or more lying dead. } 

Where the symptoms are not serious or extreme, and where there is no 
danger of death taking place, endeavor to dissipate the cause by the adminis- 
tration of medicine, and here again turpentine comes in. We cannot name any- 
thing that acts as well as the oil of turpentine given with milk or raw linseed 
oil. To an ordinary sheep I would give at least three tablespoonsful. This will 
in the majority of cases, neutralize these gasses. If necessary we can repeat 
the dose in the course of an hour or two. If it be a case in which we cannot 
wait for the action of medicine then we must puncture the same as we would 
for an ox. Puncture on the left side between the point of the hip and the 
last rib. Puncture with a trocar if you have one or use a pocket knife. It 
is a good practice to follow with a purgative. To a large animal I would 
give six or eight ounces; there is little danger of causing super-purgation 
unless we give a very excessive dose. It is certainly good practice to give 
a little ginger mixed with the salts, probably two drams of ginger to a quarter 
of an ounce or a desert spoonful of Epsom salts. The idea being that it pre- 
vents griping. 

Where we have the rumen or paunch filed with food the animal will be 
dull, the rumination ceases, and the appetite disappears, and the animal is 
uneasy. It is not so noticeable in a sheep as in other animals because the 
wool is so long that it hides it; manipulation will often relieve it. The treat- 
ment is a good purgative, and if purgation does not take place within twenty- 
four hours, follow it with four ounces of linseed oil, and repeat that about 
every twenty-four hours until active purgation ceases. It is a good practise 
to give a nerve stimulant, in the meantime, about fifteen to twenty grains of 
nux vomica, probably, to one-third of a teaspoonful, and repeat it three times 
a day as long as necessary. 

Mr. Joun Campsetu: I have used the trocar and cannula with good suc- 
cess, and I would have lost some sheep had we not used it. One we used it 
on won second place the next year at the International Show at Chicago. 


He was good enough to take second place against all that were shown at that. 
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show, and we sold him for $120. That shows the need we have of courage 
when we have no time to send for a veterinarian. We should have just a 
little bit of nerve, and use this instrument. We have it on hand always. 
That instrument should be on every farm wherever there is a sheep or a cow, 
and you can often save the life of a beast where you have no time to send 
three or five miles for a veterinarian. 

Q.—How deep do you put that in? ; 

A —So that it will go just where the gas forms; I should say two inches 
for a sheep. I have used turpentine with good results and have also used 
common baking soda in cold water. 

Dr. Reep: It has not as prompt action as turpentine. 

Mr. Camppeti: I think flax seed has a great deal of influence in loosen- 
ing what is in the stomach making way for the purgative to take the proper 
effect. A veterinarian I had occasion to consult not long ago always recom- 
mended the use of raw linseed oil; but I have had a great deal of confidence 
in flax seed, not that it will do the work itself, but it is a preparation that 
enables the purgative to do its work a little better. 

Q.—How long after giving the flax seed would you give the purgative? 

A.—I should let the flax seed do its work for a few hours. 

Mr. GuenpenninG: If we drench a cow with salts or raw oil what 
stomach does that drench go into, the first or the third ? 

A. It depends to some extent on the condition of the animal. In 
health, it is supposed to enter the third stomach because there is closure of 
what is called the esophageal canal that runs from the opening of the gullet 
to the stomach and from the first stomach to the third. In the case of impac- 
tation of the rumen in either an ox or a sheep the first stomach is where we 
want it, because it will have the action of liquefying and causing the motion 
of the contents of that stomach and in the case of bloating, particularly, that 
is where we want it. We give turpentine to prevent formation of gas and to 
neutralize the gas already formed. 

Q.—Is common soda of any use? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—What is the difference between oil of turpentine and spirits of 
turpentine? 


A.—Oil of turpentine is the correct name for what is usually called 
spirits of turpentine. They are the same thing. 


—_—_—— 


SHEEP SCAB. 
By J. Huco Rzep, V.S., PROFESSOR OF VETERINARY ScIENCE, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


Whether it is fortunate or unfortunate, T must admit that my personal 
experience with scab has been light, but I have seen a few cases. Ontario 
in general is not very much bothered with the scab, although there are some 
sections in which it exists. 

Ii is a skin disease that is caused by a parasite. Some of the parasites 
work on the surface of the skin, and some burrow between the external and 
internal layers of the skin, and some burrow between the internal layer of. 
the skin and the underlying tissue. 

The treatment is the same in all cases. In order that an animal may 
develop scab it is necessary that it be subject to infection. It quickly multi- 
plies, and the disease is slight or extensive according to the length of time 
the animal has been affected. 
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Scab causes itchiness. The animal rubs itself against fence corners 
and posts, and the wool pulls out in different places. If we remove the scale 
we can see the parasite. ; 

Now, about the treatment. In the first place, isolate all infected ani- 
mals; or, better still, remove from the affected quarters all animals not yet 
affected and watch them closely. 

In the North-west, where they have a large number of animals, they 
have a dipping-tank that is constructed at considerable expense, and is heated 
by steam. The most effective dip mixture is said to be what is called the 
lime-sulphur dip—about ten pounds of unslaked lime and twenty-four pounds 
of sulphur to one hundred gallons of water. The lime ought to be slaked 
first, and the sulphur gradually mixed with water, gradually increasing 
the temperature of the mixture and keeping it stirred, then the whole mixture 
is put together and kept at a temperature of one hundred and five. All 
applications for scab or other skin diseases give best results when applied 
warm. ‘The wool must be raked during the time the animal is in the dip 
in order that the dip will come in contact with the skin. 

In this part of the country where the disease is not general, each animal 
is dipped separately, and the dip is composed of eight ounces of the oil of tar 
and two pounds of sulphur to a gallon of raw linseed oil; that makes a very 
good mixture. You must be very careful to get the affected parts of the 
sheep covered with this mixture. The parasite of the scab exists very largely 
under the scab or scales that are formed, and it is quite possible that during 
the first dipping or first application of ordinary sheep dip or the mixture 
I have mentioned, it may not come in contact with the parasite on account 
of some of these scabs not being removed; hence it is wise to repeat the 
treatment in ten days or two weeks and if necessary repeat again. 

Q.—How much turpentine do you give a cow? 

A.—I have given a pound in two hours; but I consider from two to four 
ounces enough to give under ordinary circumstances. 

Q.—Will you tell us the safest way to drench a sheep? 

A.—I do not know of any way of drenching a sheep with the exception 
of elevating its mouth and pouring the liquid out of a bottle in small quant- 
ities until it swallows. With a pig we put a piece of rubber tube on the end 
of a bottle and put that in the mouth and let him chew it, but a sheep won’t 
act in that way. | 

THE CHAIRMAN; JI am sure you will acquiesce in what has been said. 
It is good, sound, common sense. here is no use going about the bush and 
saying this and that do not exist. Our business is to find out where they 
do exist, and I am glad indeed to hear a prominent sheep breeder having 
the courage to come out and face this question, and strike right from the 


shoulder with regard to it. Let us make sure that we have a clean bill before 


we get indignant when any person accuses us of not having it. I have been 
eked that Dr. Reed should describe the first symptoms of foot and mouth 
isease. 

Dr. Reep: The first symptoms of foot and mouth disease generally 
go unperceived. It is an increase of temperature and the ordinary stock 
owner will not notice it; in fact, no person would notice it. The first visible 
thing is a daintiness in eating. If the mouth be examined small vesicles 
or blisters will be noticed. The animal slobbers, and the saliva will run 
from the mouth, at first in small quantities, and as the disease advances, 
in large quantities. The tongue becomes thickened and in some cases pro- 
trudes from the mouth. In the meantime the animal, on account of the 
irritation of the mouth, licks at things. There is generally more or less 
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irritation of the feet and legs; the animal will lick the feet, and the virus, 
if not already existing in the foot, gets there from the animal’s tongue and 
the foot becomes involved; not the hoof, because it is not susceptible to the 
disease, but the parts begin to swell, and_ they show these little vesicles 
the mouth becomes more lacerated, the ability to eat becomes less, and in 
some cases death takes place. Under treatment a large percentage of animals 
will recover. 

Mr. Campsert: If there is a question that is important to sheep 
raisers in Ontario to-day, it is that of scab. I know men who are in this 
building, men who are before me, who have suffered the loss of hundreds 
of dollars, and in some cases thousands of dollars, from scab, and yet they 
have not a scabby sheep on their farm and never had. We see much in the 
papers of the action that our Canadian Government is taking regarding the 
foot and mouth disease, that is prevalent in the United States at the present 
time. The American Government saw fit in the middle of June last to 
impose quarantine restriction on Canadian sheep coming into the United 
States, with the result that it has completely demolished the whole pure-bred 
sheep business of Canada. It has done it to such an extent that there are no 
sheep going across from Canada to the States except a very few car loads. 
The high class trade is completly blocked, and the result is that men who 
were breeding for years, and now owning good flocks, have to let them go at 
what they can get. I am certain that tens of thousands of dollars will not 
cover the loss that the. sheep breeders of Canada are suffering during the 
present year from scab, and why so? Because we have had scab in existence 
in the Province of Ontario for years, and it is one of the greatest evils that 
ever came into Canada, and one of the worst things to get rid of. You know 
perfectly well that long ago when many of us were school boys, if we would 
get the itch we would be ashamed of it, and would never own up to it, and 
our mothers would not either; and it is precisely the same with regard to scab 
in sheep. Some men who get it in their flocks, instead of being honest, 
open-hearted, and frank about it by reporting to the Government, will hide 
it if they can, and they will even le about it. That is pretty strong language, 
but don’t you forget that the success of the sheep breeders in the Dominion 
of Canada depends very largely upon the fact as to whether we will take 
active measures to get rid of this scab, and get back the good trade that 
we had with the other side. We have with us Dr. Rutherford’s representative 
form Ottawa, and we know that Dr. Rutherford is doing all he can and the 
sheep breeders are doing all they can, but the fact remains that we have 
got it, and while the Canadian Government, with our strong approval is 
using every measure they can in order to keep the foot and mouth disease 
out of Canada, let us aim at getting a clean bill of health for our flocks. 
I tell you there are veterinarians through the country who are giving certifi- 
cates for sheep they never saw, and there are car loads going through to 
Buffalo that have been inspected by Canadian Inspectors, and have been 
going in, infected with the scab. A man from New York State told me 
yesterday that he was in Buffalo not very long ago, and the claim was made 
that we had no scab in Ontario at present, but samples f wool were taken 
from a shipment into the Inspector’s Office, and when examined under a 
microscope the scab was seen, and it is a fact that we have it in a few flocks. 

People are apt to blame the American Government for the action they 
have taken, but I say, “Don’t do it, friends.’’ We should take hold of this 
matter, and punish everybody who does not report a case of scab. I was 
suspicious of having had scab cn our place some sixteen or twenty years ago. 
We got it in the course of a trade with lambs. We took that bunch of lambs, 
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sheared them right in the dead -f winter, and put them into a warm cattle 
stable, then got at them with McDougall’s dip, taking the precaution of 
breaking up the roughness of spots. When the weather got warm and the 
flock was put back to sheep pens, no further trace of the disease was ever seen. 


GROWING AND HANDLING WOOL. 


By T. D. Warptaw, Toronto. 


I have been termed a ‘‘wool expert.’’ In a certain way that is somewhat 
misleading. The ordinary acceptance of the term would lead you to believe 
that I could go into the minute details of the growth of wool, construction 
of the staple, etc., instead of which my experience has been along the prac- 
tical lines of buying, grading, and manufacturing. We can safely leave the 
expert work to the professor and the chemist. What we want to get at is the 
best way to bring our wool growers and wool users together, and see what 
can be done to save one, if not two, industries. If I can assist in that laud- 
able work I shall feel deeply grateful. 

We are facing a problem requiring very careful consideration. We had 
700,000 more sheep in Ontario in 1882 than in 1907. In all the Dominion 
we have almost the same number of sheep as in 1882. Ontario had in 1882, 
1,900,000; 1894, 1,950,000; 1907, 1,200,000. We imported $21,400,000 of 
woollen goods last year; every dollar’s worth of it could be made in Canada. 

Is it because keeping sheep does not pay? Are we raising the wrong 
kind of sheep? Are we losing the wool trade from the condition in which 
we bring the wool to the market? Are the manufacturers able to buy wools 
from foreign sources more uniform in quality, in better condition, and better 
suited to their particular needs, than they can from Canadian growers? As 
to whether it pays or not to keep sheep, I may not be an authority, but in 
Great Britain you find on the highly cultivated farms, where rents, taxes and 
other expenses are higher than here, sheep are kept at a profit. It is the custom 
there to keep a few sheep in the pasture fields with the horses and cattle to | 
keep down pernicious weeds. That might be done here to advantage, as a 
good ewe will keep down more weeds that the hired man, and will pay with 
her wool for her keep, while the lambs are clear profit. There is a great 
outcry over noxious weeds; try the sheep cure. 

Great Britain grows 100,000,000 lbs. and exports 31,000,000 Ibs. of 
wool annually. 

Are we raising the right kind of sheep for mutton and wool? I can- 
not speak of the former, but of the latter I most emphatically say there is 
great room for improvement. The constant changing fashions seriously 
affect the wool market, but there are standard wools for which there is always 
a good demand. It has always surprised me to see how faithfully some 
farmers persist in keeping such breeds as Lincoln and Cotswold, when the 
manufacturers do not desire that class of wool, except for low grade carpet 
warp; while Leicesters and Downs, and their crosses and the crosses of Mer- | 
ino and Leicester, are always wanted. You may say that wool is wool, and 
when I take my wool to the country merchant I get the market price, and 
the coarse grades give a heavier yield, and therefore bring better returns. I 
am sorry to say there is too much truth in this. The farmer is probably a 
good customer to the merchant, and the latter, not willing to offend, pays 
the price he has no right to pay; but depend upon it he gets even before the 
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year is out. He must, or go out of business. This is the most discouraging 
to the farmer who prides himself on his fine quality of wool, as he gets no 
more than his neighbor obtains for his coarse, ill kept, ill tied up, and badly 
conditioned wool. 

The condition of the wool when marketed is a most important considera- 
tion. Years ago when I bought wool in Galt market I knew the farmers whose 
wool could be depended upon, and those whose every fleece required examin- 
ation. As I bought for our own factory, great care was taken in receiving 
these wools, and we willingly gave more for the choice lots and were glad 
to getthem. The abuse we vot for discriminating was rather strong at times, 
but what with half washed fleeces, cotts, second growth, burrs, shives, tag 
locks, feathers, straw and dirt of almost every kind and description, we had 
to draw the line. In one case a fine waggon load came in of beautifully tied 
up fleeces, a nice clean sheet covering them. On weighing a few they seemed 
to average very heavy; by close inspection I found that about a dipper of 
water had been carefully poured in the centre of every fleece. Another 
trouble was over cotts, some of them ‘“Hardheads.’’ Little was said of an 
allowance on these, but on the soft cotts there were frequently a dispute, 
more particularly when the farmer has wasted time in straining that cott to 
make it appear as if it were a free, open fleece, vainly believing this made it 
perfect. 

Then came the burry and shivey fleeces, and wool in this condition 18 
dreaded by all manufacturers and should be docked very sharply. I will 
show you specimens in a short time. There is no excuse for wools being mar- 
keted in this condition. Burdocks can easily be cut down before the burrs 
form, and the sheep should not have the run of the straw stack nor be housed 
in a building which is not absolutely clean, well ventilated, and with a tight 
ceiling to prevent dirt falling on the sheep. 

I feel that there should be some energetic effort made by our Agricultural 
Colleges, Farmers’ Institutes, and Sheep Breeders’ Associations, to educate 
the wool grower as to the condition in which his wool should be marketed. 
As to the method of marketing wool I would like to see some better means 
adopted which would be as satisfactory to the farmer as to the manufacturet. 
Years ago, small carding factories were dotted all over the country, and the 
farmers took their wool there to be made into rolls, yarn, or full cloth; and, 
by way of digression, let me say that no better wearing goods were ever 
manufactured than the goods thus made. Yarn spun from the rolls at home 
was not strained in the spinning, nor on the knitting needles when it was 
knitted into socks and mitts. When the farmer and the small manufacturer 
came together they met as friends, and were sympathetic with each other, 

appreciating each others’ difficulties ; the manufacturer would point out any 

faults in the condition of the wool and the farmer saw it was to his own 
interest to accept and’act on the advice. But now, with the closing up of the 
mills through the buying of ready-made clothing, cloth, and hosiery, and from 
tariff changes, there has crept in a feeling of carelessness or indifference to 
the needs of each other, and the condition of the wool as marketed has visibly 
deteriorated. It is therefore necessary to bring these men together, and it 
seems to me that one method would be to have our large manufacturers invite, 
say semi-annually, a certain number of wool growers to visit their factories, 
so that every process, from the wool in the fleece to the finished fabric could 
be seen and carefully noted. Then let an open meeting be held in the ware- 
house of the factory, where questions could be asked and answered, which 
would be of tremendous practical benefit to all concerned. 
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It has been suggested that there should be a central receiving and grad- 
ing warehouse in every township or county under the wool growers’ control, 
to which all wools should be sent, there to be carefully graded into as many 
grades as the trade demanded, and there would be more grades than you may 
have any idea of. There would be the main division of clothing and combing 
wools. These again subdivided into fine, medium and coarse. These again 
into hogget, wether, ewe, and ram, with other grades for cotts, burry, brashy, 
unwashed, etc. Then, at a specified time, let the wools be sold at public 
auction to manufacturers or dealers, when the competition would result in 


money value being obtained. This scheme may sound visionary; and, per-. 


haps, with small scattered flocks as at present, it may not be practicable; 
but I hope the day is coming when Canada will take its place as the leading 
wool country in the world for such wools as it is best suited to grow. We 
can, in the Province of Ontario, Southern Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island grow the soundest, stapled wools to be had. 
Our Leicester has a lustre and strength superior to the wool from the same 
breed from farther south. This wool is in great demand in the United 
States; it was the foundation of the worsted industry there. It was in 
greater demand in Canada until the tariff permitted worsted yarn to come 
in at low rates for manufacturing purposes. Since then it is customary in 
some mills to import top and simply draw and spin the yarn instead of card- 
ing and combing, so that we have mills to-day without the necessary mach- 
inery to enable them to make yarn from the fleece. This should not be. The 
wools grown in Canada should, so far as possible, be manufactured in Can- 
ada, and I want to tell you that the Canadian woolen and worsted mills can, 
and do make as good cloth as our imported. I have samples here from several 
of our leading mills as an object lesson, and you will readily agree with my 
assertion. It is a crying shame and disgrace for our merchants to use as a 
crowning argument in effecting a sale, “This is an imported article.’’ I went 
into a clothing store in Toronto a few weeks ago to look at overcoats. I was 
shown one at $19, and asked what mill in Canada made the cloth. The 
answer I got was, ‘‘We handle only imported cloth.’’ It was Canadian made. 
My reply was that I would not buy imported if I could get equally good in 
Canadian. I sent to a Canadian mill, got the cloth, and had this overcoat 
made for less than the readymade, and it is well worth $10 more. My object 
in wishing to know the mill from which the cloth of the readymade stock 
came was so that I should know whether the cloth would stand exposure. 
The majority of our manufacturers use the very highest grade of dyes in 
coloring their goods, and their dyings will stand equally well with the much 
vaunted imported, and much better than a great deal of the same. Get the 
idea out of your heads that has been hammered in by the ignorant or unscru- 
pulous, that we do not make as good or fast colors as the imported. It is quite 
true that we have manufacturers who think it economy to use the lower grade 
of dyes; but they are in a minority, and they would be forced to quit the 
habit entirely if public opinion demanded it; but so long as you want a 
suit of clothes for $6.99, you must not expect too much, and you must know 
that low-priced shoddy goods are the dearest you can buy. 


ImporteD Goons. One of our leading manufacturers told me last week | 


of going into a merchant tailor shop in his own town where he was shown the 
very latest things in imported tweeds, just received. “Why couldn’t Can- 
adian mills make goods like these?’’ Out of the twenty pieces on exhibition, 


thirteen of them were my good friend’s own make, and he could not say any-~ 


thing for fear the merchant would row with the wholesale firm from whom 
he bought, and they in turn would cut out the manufacturer. This is much 
acta Ss 
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more prevalent than you are aware of, and it seems to me the Canadian man- 
ufacturers should stamp their names on the back of every piece of fabric 
they make, on which it could be placed without affecting the material. I 
may say I am pleased to know that some of our manufacturers are doing 
this; and you should first ask for stamped Canadian goods, as you may be 
sure a manufacturer will not brand an article he cannot recommend. In this 
way you assist the Canadian manufacturer, and by assisting him you assist 
yourself, You create a better local demand for your wools, you get goods that 
you can depend upon as being absolutely reliable. There is another method 
by which a lot of low trashy goods vould be—to a certain extent—kept out 
of Canada; or, if they did come in, they would have to compete more fairly 
with goods of better quality, and undervaluation would become much more 
difficult, if not impossible. This method may run counter to the ideas of 
many, and it would require careful adjustment, so that while benefitting the 
majority it must not hurt the minority. 

Now I am going to skate-on thin ice for a few minutes. I believe a duty 
on wools such as are grown in Canada of 3c. per Ib. on greasy, 6c. per lb. on 
washed, 9c. per lb. on scoured, would prove of great benefit to the wool 
growers, while a specific duty of 12c. per lb. on manufactured goods would 
be of equal benefit to the manufacturer. This, as I have said, would hit the 
imported low grade goods good and hard, and they deserve it; but what effect 
would it have on Canadian made goods? Presuming the customer had to 
pay the full addition of Iec. per lb., what would that amount to on a suit 
of clothes? It takes seven yards to make a suit. Summer weights run from 
8 to 10 ounces per yard, winter weights from 10 to 14 ounces per yard. Take 
the extreme in both cases, namely; summer weight at 10 ounces per yard, 
7 yards—4 lbs, 6 ounces, at 12 cents, equals 524 cents, the additional cost of 
a suit of clothes; while for winter weight at 14 ounces per pard, for 7 yards— 
6 lbs. 2 ounces, at 12 cents, equals 733 cents per suit of clothes. These are 
not serious amounts if you had to pay them, but you do not have to pay 
them. This at first thought may seem strange, but not so when made clear 
to you. The fixed expenses of a factory such as interest on investments, 
depreciation on plant, insurance, taxes, office, travelling, and many other 
items, are practically the same whether the factory is running 50 per cent. 
of its capacity or to its full capacity. From this you can readily see that the 
cost of manufacturing would be tremendously reduced if the latter condition 
existed. In addition to this, if the Canadian manufacturer had a larger 
share of the home market, he would not be compelled to make single pieces, 
or five or ten pieces of a pattern, but could get a good run of say one or two 
hundred pieces. You can see how this would lower the cost of manufacturing, 
One manufacturer estimates it at 15 per cent. You may say this is all very well 
for the manufacturer, but where does the customer come in? In the woollen 
business, on account of the great diversity of goods made, there is little pos- 
sibility of a manufacturing trust to uphold prices. For should such be 
attempted there would be such a rush for practical manufacturers to get into 
the business that the home competition would keep prices down to a fair 
living margin, and you would reap the benefit of it by getting better goods 
at the lowest market value. Some people have the idea that if the public 
want such shoddy goods as are made by the experts of Britain and Europe, 
“Let us make such goods for them.’”’ That is easier said than done. We 
would be up against the most expert shoddy manufacturers in the world. 
Some men boast that, “Given any fibre with two ends they can make it into 
yarn.”? Why, they actually use a cotton thread for a core and cover it with 
“flocks,’? that is the shearings off the face of the cloth. This yarn is used for 
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a filling or a backing for the most presentable fabrics. Probably the facing 
is fine worsted, and the suit of clothes made from this cloth looks fit for any- 
body; but it is a delusion and a snare. You soon find your elbows and knees 
breaking through, as there is little wear in the thin facing, and there is none 
in the rubbishy backing. I will not dwell longer on this phase of the question. 
You may say this digression is irrelevant to the subject upon which I was 
to address you. If so, it is so closely allied to it that it may be almost con- 
sidered as an integral part. 

In worsted mills the Leicester wool is much in demand for hosiery yarn, 
particularly for boys’ and girls’ hose. It is used for the sweater and jacket 
trade, and when crossed to say a quarter, three-eighths, or one-half blood 
Merino, it is eminently fitted for the medium grades of hose and half hose, 
fingering, and knitting yarns. The much used Shetland floss is made from 
this, or from a blend of it and the longer stapled Downs, also a great deal 
of our worsted cloth of which I have samples; while in the woollen mills 
it is used for mackinaws, blankets, ete. The blanket made of these wools is 
light and lofty, a 7 lb. blanket being more bulky than a 10 lb. one made of 
Cotswold or Lincoln. Of the Down wools, any of them are well suited for 
our mills. JI think it would be well to have more Dorset Horn sheep, so long 
as we are afflicted with the curse of so many dogs. They are practically dog- | 
proof, are very prolific, and the lamb wool, that is the shorn lamb, is one 
of the best wools obtainable for underwear as it is of fine quality, has a 
beautiful silky lustre and excellent wearing properties. This breed should 
be kept in dog infested districts, as they will fight a dog without hesitation, 
their horns being used to good effect. 

In reference to the various Down sheep, care should be taken in keep- 
ing the flock free from sheep yielding brashy and kempy wool. Do not be 
afraid to make mutton of them. The brashy wool is of a dry, harsh nature, 
and works up rough in manufacturing, while the kemp in the wool being dead 
staple, breaks up in the manufacturing, much of it drops as waste, and what 
remains is a detriment, as it does not take the color in dyeing. 

Cotted fleeces, as I mentioned before, are a source of trouble. Careless- 
ness is the great cause of this. Letting sheep stop under the drip of a roof 
until the suint ig literally washed out of the wool, leaves the wool in condi- 
tion to readily felt, and wool always felts at the bottom of the staple first. 
With the suint, or natural oil, in the fleece there is little danger of cotting. 
Should the natural supply of oil be cut off from sickness, a cotted fleece may 
result. Sheep should never be kept in a cold building in which they are liable 
to be overheated and sweat. All the wool from the far West, that is, from 
districts where the sheep are protected in warm sheds, are fitted for woolen 
but are used for worsted mills, as the change in temperature from below 
zero to sweltering heat, cause the sheep to sweat, and thus, respectively, 
retard and accelerate the growth of the staple to such an extent that by care- 
ful examination of the staples you can form a good idea of how many times 
they havé been overheated. The wool is so attenuated and weakened by the 
~ sweating periods that the staple breaks at these places, and thus becomes use- 
less for combing, but it can be advantageously used in a woolen mill. This. 
emphasizes the necessity of keeping the sheep in well-ventilated buildings. © 
Second-growth wool is easily obviated by shearing the sheep at the right time. 

’ Cotts and second-growth wools are very wasteful in mills, more particu- 
larly in worsted mills, as all the felted bottom of the cotted fleece goes into 
noil, as does all the second-growth wool. As noil, it is of much lower value 
than as top. When burry and shivey wools are combed, the burrs and shives 
go into the waste dropped below the carding machine, or into the noils, and 
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the only way to remove them is by carbonizing. This is done by soaking in 
sulphuric acid and water for say one-half hour, then extract and dry at a tem- 
perature of 200 degrees Fahrenheit until the vegetable matter becomes black. 
It is then put through a duster to remove the dry burnt matter, then soaked 
in soda and water to neutralize the acid, and then rinsed in water to remove 
the soda. From this you will see the trouble burrs and shives cause the man- 
ufacturer. 

Noils made from Canada wool are worth, say, 15 cents per lb. when free 
of burrs and shives. One of our Canadian manufacturers, finding himself 
over stocked with burry noils, sent a fair sample to the English market. The 
best offer he could get was 5 cents per lb. delivered. Noils from British- 
grown wools are free of these disagreeable, wasteful substances, and can be 
profitably handled by the manufacturer. | 

Noils are good, sound wool, although a shore staple, as the foregoing 
operations in no way injure the staple, as you can see by these samples here. 
They are well suited for woollen mills and help to give body to many fabrics; 
put if seedy and burry they must be carbonized, and this, as has been 
explained, adds to their cost, and does not improve the staple, either m 
quality or color. Can you wonder manufacturers insist on getting clean 

wools? 

The manufacturer can buy imported wools free of these faults and very 
evenly graded for his particular requirements. When buying home-grown 
wool from the farmer he gets quite a large percentage of wools totally unfit- 
ted for his purpose, and either disposes of such as is unfitted or works it up 
at a disadvantage. From this it will be easy for you to see the advisability 
of keeping certain definite breeds or crosses of sheep, and keeping them clean, » 
so that the wools will be of as near a uniform quality as possible, and thus 
be perfectly acceptable to the manufacturer and yield you the highest market 
price. You cannot expect the top price for mixed and ill-conditioned wools. 

In the Argentine Republic the wool industry has developed to a most 
extraordinary degree in cross-breds, Merino and Leicester, and Merino and 
Lincoln are the leading crosses. These wools are so accurately graded in the 
unwashed state that manufacturers can order qualities from Nos. 1 to 6 and 
depend on their uniformity. This, to a manufacturer, is a most important 
consideration, and it behoves our Agricultural Colleges and Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes to see that the growers are thoroughly imbued with the necessary 
knowledge to have their wool graded in a similar manner. 

Then comes the question of washed or unwashed wools. So long as the 
demand from the States exists, and you depend on it, so long must you wash 
the wool on the sheep’s back, as the duty of 12 cents per lb. is the same on 
Canada-grown combing wool whether washed or unwashed. Personally, i 
believe in not washing the sheep. It exposes the sheep to sometimes very 
inclement weather and seriously affects their general health. This apples 
more particularly to the ewes. The washing of sheep is sometimes a most 
uncomfortable job. I found it so, when, as a lad of fifteen, the farmer, with 
a gentle twinkle in his eye, gave me old ‘‘Billy,’’? the ram, to wash. It has 
been a moot question ever since whether I washed Billy or Billy washed me. 
I do know that it required a visit to a near by thorn tree to make me present- 
able on the way back to the farm. 

After the sheep are washed they should be kept in a clean pasture field 
for not more than four days. If longer than that the natural oil begins to 
work its way up the staple and very soon the fleece can be classed as unwashed. 
When ready to shear, have your shearing pen or floor made perfectly clean ; 
sweep it out. As each sheep is shorn spread the fleece out flat on the floor, 
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tips up. Remove all adhering tags of foreign matter, and if there is any 
very coarse, hairy britch take it off, throwing all such skirtings in a separate 
pile. Then fold the fleece, tips in, roll from both ends, tie with smooth cot- 
ton twine, and put in a clean place. Use the broom, and bring in another 
sheep. Should any of these be burry or cotted put in a separate pile, tie up 
in separate sheets, or pack in separate bales. Then when you go to the mar- 
ket you can demand and obtain the highest market price. If you are not 
satisfied with the local buyer, then you had better—if your clip is large 
enough—make a permanent arrangement with some manufacturer or dealer 
in whom you can trust, and ship him the wool. He in turn will treat you 
right, as he wants good, well-cared for wool, and is only too glad to get it. 
Obtain his confidence, and you may be sure he will give you the very best 
figures the market warrants, so that he may get your next clip. 

I have known farmers come to the factory during the wools season and 
ask the price of wool. This was told them in good faith. In a-few days the 
wool came, unwashed, and great indignation was expressed when they did 
not get the price quoted. They knew well that the price was on washed wool, 
and tried to reap an advantage by a contemptible trick. Such tactics should 
be severely condemned, and, were a Wool Growers’ Association is in exist- 
ence, such dealings should be reported to, and dealt with by them. 

When a manufacturer is fitted with proper facilities for scouring wool, 
J think it much better he should have it unwashed, as the fleece is less broken, 
and the nature and good qualities of the wool are better preserved; but 
whether washed or unwashed, the farmér who wants the confidence and 
esteem of the manufacturer should see that each’ fleece is free from taglocks 
and any foreign adhering matter. Never use sisal or any kind of binding 
twine, as so often it breaks in the wool and acts like burrs or shives. Do not 
coil the end of the fleece to bind it. The sorter in the mill cannot afford the 
time to uncoil this. He requires the fleece so that when he removes the string 
he can throw the open fleece on the table and quick!y separate it into the var- 
lous grades or sorts to which it belongs, taking the head, belly, legs and 
birtch from the main body of the fleece. To do this correctly and quickly 


requires a man of thorough training, and it is on him rests the responsibility - 


of the uniformity of quality in the many varieties used in the mill. -It is 
important he should receive the wool in as good condition as possible, as he 
must handle a lot in a day, and he must handle it expeditiously. 

Some farmers tub wash their wool. This is most unwise when they want 
to sell the wool. It was all right when thev had rolls made, but to a manu- 
facturer it is only worth the price of the lowest quality or sort in it, as it is 
too slow a process to hand sort it in this condition, and it must be thrown 
into the lowest grade represented in it. 

If farmers had the proper facilities for washing their sheep, they could 
do much better than wash them in the river. A large tank, say 3 feet deep, 
with 24 feet of water in it, and sufficiently wide to let three or four sheep be 
handled at once, is infinitely better, as the free potash from the first few 
sheep would so change the water that it would act as a detergent or scouring 
agent, and succeeding sheep would be more easily washed and have much 
whiter wool. 

It would be necessary to have a supply and over-flow pipe to regulate 
the depth of water. 

What I have written here is more like a quiet talk with you than a care- 
fully and logically prepared article. Were I to sit down with a few of you 
in a quiet corner, I could talk wool and manufacturing by the hour, tell you 
of the various wools in foreign countries, and the purposes to which many 
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of them are specially adapted. Why a wool for clothing is unsuited for cer- 
tain carpets, why Canada wools are not fitted for felt boots, why a wool from 
Persia is. How Australian and New Zealand long stapled fine wools are man- 
ufactured on the Bradford system of worsted, while the shorter staples are 
made up in the Belgian and drv spun system, with the particular uses to 
which each are put. But that would be outside of the object of the meeting. 
Capital will not easily invest in the woollen industry for two reasons, lack of 
interest by our wool growers, and lack of knowledge or indifference of our 
legislators. 

Lieut.-Col. D. McCrar, Guelph: This wool question is a very difficull 
one to deal with. It is almost impossible for the Canadian farmer to keep his 
wool as clean and clear as the English farmer, as the English flocks are 
always on the grass and never housefed. 

The last speaker is advocating a duty on wools and a corresponding duty 
on woollen goods, which he says would put things right. I am not sure that 
such would be the case. He says about 3 cents a pound duty on unwashed 
wool and 6 cents a pound on washed. I do not think that would make any 
great difference to the breeders. We had a fair price for wool two years ago, 
and we had a very unfair price for wool this year. The best price I got was 
8 cents a pound, and how many days hard work can we afford to put in look- 
ing after our wool and sell *t for 8 cents a pound? 

The buyer frankly admitted that it was less than the value in the markets 
of the world, but, he said, we have all got loaded up with high priced wool 
from England, and we have got to do something to try and even up; we are 
therefore paying a very small price for wool this year. How are we going 
to benefit by putting on a duty of 3 cents a pound? I wonder if anybody can 
tell me how much duty was collected last year? $6. And how many pounds 
imported? Hight million pounds. Of course a great portion of that should 
come under the duty rate, probably about six and a half million pounds, and 
only $6 collected. The manufacturers are certainly getting the benefit of 
free wool along that line. A number of the sheep breeders I know are strongly 
in favor of the Government putting a duty on wool, and I suppose the least 
they would ask for is 10 cents a pound. I wonder if the manufacturers would 
be willing to put 10 cents a pound on wool and 10 cents a pound on the 
imported goods. We have little scoured wool in Canada, and scoured wool 
could be imported. Would Mr. Wardlaw be willing to put 10 cents a pound 
on each kind of wool? That is what some sheep breeders are advocating. 
There is a duty on wool now; it is not enforced and the manufacturers are 
getting the benefit of free wool. I would like to have it explained, how six 
millions and a half pounds of wool is imported and only $6 collected. How 
is it that the manufacturers get such a big haul out of it? 

A MemBer: The Government know the manufacturers could not exist 
if they collected the duty on wool. ; 

Col. McCrat: To whose hurt is that? 

A MemsBer: Probably to the Canadian sheep growers in the beginning; 
but you must consider what the Canadian sheep growers can continue to 
grow for many years ahead, and if he had the mills in Canada, he might 
grow all the wool he possibly could and still be protected for all he could 
produce. If twenty-one millions of dollars’ worth of wool was imported, 
then twenty-one million dollars’ worth of wool would have to be grown here, 
and the bulk would be grown here, because, the Canadian manufacturers 
prefer Canadian wools. 3 

Col McCrae: There are a number of wool manufacturers in Canada. 
It is a prominent industry in Canada. The gentleman who has just spoken 
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knows very well that manufacturers of this Province use very httle Canadian 
wool. 

A MEMBER: Certainly. They cannot, on account of the class of goods 
that are made. For blankets, or coarse goods, Canadian wool is splendid, 
but in the knitting (with the exception of a few lines) Canadian wools cannot 
be used nor can they be used on fine hosiery or cashmere. 

Mr. Warpitaw: We have to import for the fine grades, the Australian 
or New Zealand wools. You take the cross bred Leicester or the Merino and 
you cannot get any better wool in the world. 

A MemMBER: But the manufacturers cannot get enough of it? 

Mr. Warpiaw: That is up to the wool growers. 

Col. McCrar: The manufacturers are getting in free their half manu- 
factured tops from fine wool, however, and they have the best of it. 

A Member: And the farmer has to suffer? 

Mr. GLENDENNING: They generally state that a duty of 3 cents a pound 
would raise the price of goods to 11 cents. Is that so? 

Mr. Warpiaw: I think 6 cents and 9 cents on scoured. 

Mr. GLENQDENNING: Would the farmer get that extra? 

Mr. Warpiaw: Yes. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: In what way would the consumer not have to pay itf 
Mr. Warpiaw: You can count the mills on the fingers of one hand 
to-day; mills are shutting down. We have had the hardest fight in the world 
to get on in Canada. Put a duty on the woollen goods and let them run to 
their full capacity. 

Mr. GLenDENNING: The fellow who wears fine clothes, gets his goods 
cheaper than the one that wears coarse goods. 

Mr. Warpiaw: No; the man who wears fine clothes would have to pay 
for them. You would make all your goods in Canada; the home competition 
would keep the price down. 

Col. McCraE: I have been told the Northwest wools were all sold, and 
now I understand they are still on hand? 

Mr. Warptaw: Advances were made on that 1906 wool, and they could 
not cover themselves on it. 

Col. McCrazE: The wool has not been used? 

Mr. Warpiaw: I know that the Northwest wool is being used, and I 
can specify the mills. 

A Member: Will you explain the difference between Northwest wool 
and Ontario wools? 

Col. McCrar: Mr. Wardlaw explained it by showing that the North- 
west wool is not suitable for worsted purposes. 

Mr. Warpiaw: That is only in the districts where they are subject to 
Chinook winds. | 

Mr. GLENDENNING: How are these North-west sheep bred? 

A Member: There are a good many cross-bred, either from the Montana 
or the Mexican ewes. 

Mr. AnpREwsS: If all the worsted wools were manufactured in Canada, 
would not that accomplish the result, and the duty now paid on wools going 
into the United States would be saved. JI would I’ke to read a letter written 
by a sheep breeder from the North-west, and the reply I gave to him; they 
are both published in the trade paper. I pointed out many reasons why I 
consider a duty is not required, and that will give the farmers an opportunity 
to make sheep breeding possible. The fact of the matter is, that at the 
present time the woollen mills are in a condition which does not allow them 
to use the wool, and a large number of them are standing idle. One of the 
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biggest woollen mills in Canada, at Hespeler, is standing idle, and all over 
Canada you have others lying idle, and many of our best woollen mills are 
beiag turned into knitting mills. If you had woollen mills here that would 
use Canadian wool it would be a benefit. But on many lines Canadian wool 
cannot be used to a great advantage, and I would like anybody to point out 
to me, why a duty would be required on wools, if the proper duty was put 
on woollen goods. | 

Q.—How would that duty effect the price of goods? 

A.—The probability is the consumer would be required to pay extra 
10 or 15 cents a yard. Canadian cloth is now sold so much less than English 
cloth that the probability is he would not suffer at all. Atthe present time 
the Canadian people are prejudiced against Canadian goods and in favor of 
English. 

Mr. Bracar: That question is a very natural one, and the answer to it 
will make clear to you how illogical our woollen tariff is, and how impossible 
it will be to develop a really native woollen industry until the whole question 
is reviewed in the light of modern conditions. Pure wool goes into two classes 
of fabrics, yarns and cloth produced on the carding machine, and those pro- 
duced by the combing process from which we derive our worsted yarns and 
cloths. The wools of Ontario are specially adapted for worsted goods, and 
the demand for worsted goods is far greater than that for carded wool goods. 
For example, the mills of the United States consume 157,000,000 pounds of 
raw wools in the woollen branch, and 261,000,000 pounds in the worsted . 
branch, while the worsted industry of England is even larger in comparison 
with the wool industry. In Canada we have about 200 woollen mills of all 
kinds. Many of these are, of course, small mills operating only one or two 
sets of cards, but out of this total only three are worsted mills. Now if you 
remember that the United States worsted industry—which has attained such 
huge dimensions, far outclassine the woollen industry—was built upon Can- 
adian wool, and that for many years practically all the wool used in that 
industry was imported from this country, and especially from Ontario, you 
will wonder the worsted business is not carried on here. Col. McCrae has 
pointed out that although the tariff provides for a duty on wool of a class 
grown in Canada it is not in force. Only six dollars in duty was collected 
last year and none this year. But that is not the worst of it. Tops and noils 
come in free, some kinds of yarns also come in free, and even in worsted yarns 
when imported for knitting purposes the duty is only 124 per cent. Now, 
tops and noils are the first product of the worsted comb, and every pound of 
such material, which is wool only in the initial stages of manufacture, dis- 
placed a pound of Canadian wool. Thus you have the worsted industry 
strangled in its very beginning by conditions worse than under absolute free 
trade, because any mill in this branch would have to pay the high wages 
incidental to protect industries in general, and yet would have to compete 
with free imports from a country where this industry is specialized to a 
science. What woollen manufacturer will establish a worsted plant when he 
can import free of duty the class of tops, noils, and partially spun yarns 
exactly suited to his requirements? Thus it comes about that several million 
pounds of these materials, displacing Canadian wool, are brought in every 
year, while the wool of Ontario, particularly adapted to the worsted trade, 
has to be shipped to the United States, where it is made up into some of the 
finest worsted goods in the world. And do not forget that every pound of 
wool so shipped has to be sold in the United States market under a disad- 
vantage to the Ontario sheep raiser; for owing to the United States duty on 
raw wool the Canadian exporter must necessarily get from 12 to 15 cents per 
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pound less than the same wool realizes to the American farmer. I was for- 
mnerly of the opinion that wool should be free, but a study of the history of 
the United States woollen tariff convinces me that, if protection is to be 
applied to a country at all it should be equitably applied. If protection 1s 
good for the manufacturer it is also good for the wool grower, and if the 
woollen industry of Canada is to be a native one in reality, as it was in former 
days, the protection must begin with the man who raises the sheep. If a 
duty is put on in favor of the Canadian wool and the tariff raised on manu- 
factured goods to correspond, and to include the worsted trade, which is now 
the most important branch, the farmer would get a better price for his wool, 
and a stable industry employing millions of dollars of fresh capital would be 
built up, with all its benefits to the farmer, merchants and employees, while 
the general consumer would get a better class of goods at a less price than 
uow, owing to the greater home production. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE SWINE INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO. 


By G. E. Day, PRoFESsor or ANIMAL Hussanpry, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


In the year 1900, according to figures which appear to be reliable, 
Canada shipped to the various ports of Great Britain the product of 1,169,976 
hogs. Ireland sent the product of 410,500 hogs; and Denmark the product 
of 1,087,000: hogs. In 1907, Canada shipped the product of 803,940 hogs; 
Ireland, the product of 482,656 hogs; and Denmark the product of 1,767,970 
hogs. ‘These few figures bring out the startling fact than in 1907, as com- 
pared with 1900, the Irish product increased 17 per cent; the Danish in- 
creased 62 per cent; but the Canadian produ t decreased 31 per cent. Figures 
for 1908 are not available, but the indications are that 1908 will make a 
worse showing than 1907. 

If our trade with Great Britain in bacon is not a profitable one, and if 
the Canadian-farmer can use the product of his farm to better advantage 
than he can in finishing bacon hogs, then this falling off in the export of 
Canadian bacon may be regarded as a matter for congratulation rather than 
one to be deplored, but the thoughtful person may be pardoned if he views 
with some alarm such a marked falling off in a very important industry. The 
gravity of the situation, and the importance of the industry, may render it 
not unprofitable to examine our present position more in detail, and, as far 
as possible, to free our minds from all prejudice while doing so. No doubt 
there are many causes for the present position of affairs, but we shall confine 
ourselves to a consideration of some of the principal ones, as follows: 

1. The Financial Disturbance of 1907. While it is true that the late 
financial troubles belonged primarily to the United States, it is also true that 
they had a widespread influence in unsettling the markets of the world, and 
the bacon trade suffered along with others. It is not necessary to more than 
mention this factor. 

2. The High Price of Grain and other Produce used in Feeding Hogs. 
When the price of grain is high, the farmer is tempted to sell his grain 
rather than feed it to stock. It is remarkable, however, that the price of 
feed in Denmark is higher than it is here, and the Danish hog feeder has to 
buy by far the greater part of feed for his hogs, whereas, the Canadian far- 
mer grows nearly all his own feed. In this matter, the Canadian has an 
immense advantage over the Dane, and can produce hogs at a much lower 
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cost; yet the Dane has increased his output, and threatens to drive the Cana- 
dian out of the market. It was the matter of high cost of production which 
led me, in 1904, after a brief visit to Denmark, to conclude that the Dane 
had probably nearly reached his limit in bacon production. A farmer who 
could materially increase his output by buying high priced imported feed 
was an unthought of possibility to me, but I now take off my hat to the 
Danish farmer and apologize for underestimating his ability. 

3. Distrust of the Packer on the part of the Farmer. This is the most 
regrettable feature of the case, and one of the most difficult to handle. It 
is necessary, however, to touch upon it; because, if we can believe what has 
appeared in the press, this factor has played an “mportant part in curtailing 
the output of hogs. That we shall ever have a mutually satisfactory under- 
standing between packers and farmers is scarcely to be hoped for. The 
whole question is a difficult one to approach from any standpoint, and the 
man who attempts to pour oil upon the troubled waters is apt to find that 
the oil becomes explosive as soon as used, and he is liable to damage. It 
has been suggested quite frequently that packers should pay a uniform price 
for hogs throughout the year, but the futility of such a proposition can be 
easily appreciated when we take into consideration .that all products and 
substances which have a market value are subject to fluctuations in value. 
Even gold and silver are not exempt from this law, and it is beyond the 
power of man to prevent fluctuation in the price of a marketable commodity. 
Therefore, so long as hogs are fed for market, so long will there be variations 
in their market price. Until some more practicable scheme for bridging 
the gulf between farmer and packer is evolved, the matter may well be left 
in abeyance. 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the things which have made 
for the success of the bacon industry in Denmark, for they are well worthy 
of consideration. Following are some of these factors: 

1. Denmark has escaped much of this disastrous friction between farmer 
and packer through her co-operative packing houses, in the establishment 
of which she has had a much happier experience than we have had in this 
country. Private enterprise in the packing business is not by any means 
unknown in Denmark, but there are enough strong co-operative concerns 
to establish the farmer’s confidence in the business. The co-operative prin- 
ciple has also practically elimated the necessity for the middleman. 

The country is small and the factories numerous, so that long rail- 
way hauls are unnecessary. The Dane is also near the British market, and 
all these things tend to keep down the expense account. 

8. To create and hold a market, two things are especially important: 
there should be reasonable regularity of supply, and uniformity of quality 
in the product. The Dane seems to fully appreciate this fact, and he aims 
to be in the market at all times so that his customers may not be disappointed 
and look elsewhere; and the uniformity in the quality of his product has 
given his goods an enviable reputation, so that Danish bacon commands a 
substantial premium over other brands. 

4. Denmark is a butter-making country, and the feeding of hogs is 
found to be a profitable means of utilizing skim-milk and butter-milk. The 
extension of dairying in Denmark is no doubt responsible for the increase 
in bacon production, and whether the Dane has yet reached his limit in the 
production of bacon, depends entirely upon whether he has reached his limit 
in dairying. 

5. The Danish government, the press, the packer, and the farmer are 
all working in harmony for the promotion of the industry. 
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There may be other reasons for Denmark’s supremacy in bacon product- 
ion, but sufficient have been cited to give a clear idea of the ditference be- 
tween Canadian and Danish conditions, and this brings us to the most diffi- - 
cult point: what of the future? 

Though there has been of late a marked decrease in our export trade, 
there has been an increase in our home market. It is impossible to obtain 
figures relating to this increase, but the opening up of our western country 
has created an important market for eastern bacon. It is not safe, however, 
to rely upon the permanence of this market, because it seems only reasonable 
to suppose that as time goes on the west will produce hogs in increasing 
numbers. In the meantime, the western consumer is of great importance 
to. us, and will probably help us over some difficult places, but we cannot 
afford to lose sight of the English market. 

There seems to be no good reason why we should turn over the British 
market to the Dane. We grant that he has certain important advantages, 
but we have an immense advantage in the matter of cost of production, and 
we could drive the Dane out of the British market if we went about it the 
right way. It would mean more careful attention to the detaiis of feeding, 
and more care in the selection of our breeding hogs. The Dane has learned 
to supply his customer with what he wants. When we learn the same lesson, 
Canada can once more assert her supremacy in the British market. 

The extension of dairying in this country, 1s working in the interests 
of the bacon industry. There is probably no animal which can make better use 
of dairy by-products than the hog, and there is probably no satisfactory 
substitute for skim-milk and butter-milk in hog feeding. Ii looks, therefore, 
as though in Canada, as in Denmark, our production of bacon will be governed 
by the extent of our dairying operations. 

The chances are that, to say the least, it will be a long time before we 
have successful co-operative packing houses in this country, so that, in the 
meantime, we had better look carefully into conditions which prevail at 
present, and which are likely to prevail for some time to come, with a view 
to deciding what is the wise thing to do. Feeding bacon hogs either pays, 
or it does not pay. If it is only a moderately profitable adjunct to our busi- 
ness, we had better foster it and try to improve it, for profitable branches 
of agriculture are not so numerous that we can afiord to treat them lightly. 
If it is wholly unprofitable, then we had better discard it, but before deciding 
upon such a serious step, we should have conclusive evidence that we are 
right. Undoubtedly, some men have found bacon hog feeding unprofitable, 
and have wisely decided to drop out of the business; but it does not follow 
that one man’s experience should be the same as that of his neighbor, and 
we have ample evidence that other men have found the business to be very 
profitable indeed. Let us face this problem with open minds, and let us 
be very sure that the hog is unprofitable for our conditions before we decide 
to discard him. The hog is generally carried most profitably as an adjunct 
to other farm operations—as a sort of side line, if you like the term better— 
and fills this capacity most successfully upon a dairy farm, especially where 
butter-making is the specialty. On other farms, we find him in smaller 
numbers, consuming odds and ends of refuse which would otherwise be wasted, 
and turning them to good account, along with a certain amount of food 
which has a market value. The man who loses money on hogs is usually the 
man who overstocks his premises, and attempts to keep hogs under cireum- 
stances which make success impossible. What is needed to-day is a wise 
conservatism in regard to the hog industry, careful comparisons of the profits 
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from hog raising with those from other branches of our business, and careful 
study of methods likely to reduce the cost of production. 

There seems to be no doubt that the bacon hog has come to stay. Apart 
from the British market, there is an ever widening home demand for lean 
meat which the bacon hog alone can fill. If we drop the bacon hog at this 
critical juncture, we may expect to see the swine industry shrink to a much 
greater extent than it has shrunk already, unless some unforeseen circumstance 
opens up a fresh outlet for our surplus product. The farmers of this Prov- 
ince have already sacrificed millions of dollars through lack of uniformity 
in the product they have sent to Great Britain. Shall the next step we take 
be backward or forward? This is the question the farmer must answer for 
himself, according to the dictates of his own judgment. 

When we come to sum up the whole matter, we find that of late we have 
suffered a set back in the British market, and that our principal competitors 
have made a large stride forward during the same time. 

The conditions which prevail in connection with the marketing of our 
hogs, are likely to continue for an extended period at least. 

The question for the farmer to answer is: “Can I afford to dispense 
with the hog ?’’ | 

If he answers this question in the negative, there is still another one to 
face, namely: “Shall I feed the hog which fills the demand of the consumer, 
or shall I tamper with the hog which has caused our bacon to be sold at a 
discount upon the British market ?”’ 

This is a free country. Every man has a right to feed any kind of hog 
which pleases his fancy. It is just as well, however, to make sure that the 
course we are following is the one which will eventually prove to be in our 
own best interests. 


ALFALFA GROWING IN ONTARIO. 


By C. A. Zavitz, Proressor oF FIELD HUSBANDRY, AGRICULTURAL 
CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


There is probably no one crop in which a greater interest is being taken 
by the farmers of Ontario at the present time than Alfalfa. Although it 
has been grown more or less throughout the Province for many years, it is 
only recently that farmers, generally, are realizing the value of this crop, 
where it can be grown successfully. Experiments with Alfalfa have been 
conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College for about eighteen years, and 
co-operative tests have been made throughout Ontario with seed distributed 
through the medium of the Experimental Union in each of at least a dozen 
years. From the results of these various experiments, as well as the practi- 
cal experience of farmers who have been growing Alfalfa in a larger way, 
we have been enabled to glean some valuable information. We find that in 
some instances Alfalfa does exceptionally well, and in others it proves an 
utter failure. The farmer who has suitable land for the growing of this 
crop is enabled to secure excellent returns. As Alfalfa is an exceedingly 
deep rooted plant, it does not thrive well on a soil which requires under- 
draining, but when good seed is properly sown on land which is either 
naturally or artificially well underdrained, it will frequently give magnifi- 
cient returns for a number of years. | 

ALFALFA AS Frep: Alfalfa, or Lucerne as it is frequently called, fur- 
nishes food of high feeding quality. There is probably no crop grown on the 
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farms of Ontario which is more nutritive than Alfalfa when it is carefully 
grown and properly cured. The amounts of digestible food constituents and 
the nutritive ratios of Red Clover and Wheat Bran, as compared with those 
of Alfalfa, are here presented and are worthy of attention. 


Varieties. Protein. Carbohydrates. | Nutritive Ratio. 
Hed) Olower sp Mea: it, rctis pane co Calne 6.4 38.5 1: 6.0 
fo8 VC WEE, se NOME CR Aer NS Bea tg le Bi TS 10.4 43.0 Lon4at 
WY LGR LAL) 2c hooks ahead coe ie aah ee eran 12.0 45 .4 Epa ee" 


Tt will be seen from the foregoing figures that Alfalfa contains a greater 
percentage of digestible protein and of digestible carbohydrates, and has a 
narrower nutritive ratio than Red Clover. It will also be seen that the dif- 
ference between Alfalfa and Wheat Bran is much closer than one would 
imagine. 

ELEMENTS OF FERTILITY IN AtraLFA: Alfalfa is probably one of the 
easiest crops which can be grown on the land. It attains a large proportion 
of its nitrogen from the air and of its mineral matter from the subsoil. In 
these two respects it differs almost entirely from our cereals and our root 
crops. According to chemical analyses, the fertilizing elements in one ton 
of average Alfalfa is worth as follows: Nitrogen, $5.25; Phosphoric Acid, 
41c.; and Potash, $1.68, making a total of $7.34. As these valuable fertiliz-_ 
ing constituents have been largely derived from the air and the subsoil, it 
will be seen that the growing of Alfalfa is exceedingly easy on the surface 
soil. When the crop is fed to animals and all the manure is carefully main- 
tained, it is considered that from 75 to 90 per cent. of the fertility of the 
crop can be returned to the land in the form of manure. 

From practical experiments conducted at the College, it has been found 
that after the Alfalfa crop has been removed from the land and the sod has 
been plowed and sown with winter wheat, barley or corn, that the results 
are very much better than those obtained from Timothy sod, when treated in 
exactly the same way. 


MECHANICAL INFLUENCE ON THE SotL: Not only does the Alfalfa crop 
prove of great value in regard to the fertility of the soil, but it also has an 
excellent influence on the land from a physical standpoint. From experi- 
ments which have been made at Guelph, the inverted Alfalfa sod was found 
to be exceedinly loose and mellow and in an excellent condition for future 
crops, while that of Timothy, Meadow Fescue, and Orchard Grass was much 
less friable. 

THE PLACE oF ALFALFA ON THE Farm: As Alfalfa does not reach its full 
development until the third year after it is sown, it is considered to be less 
suitable for short rotations in Ontario than the Common Red Clover. For 
various reasons, however, there are certain fields which many farmers do not 
wish to bring into their regular rotation. Frequently some of the fields are 
along hillsides or are unsuitable for grain growing where frequent seedings 
are necessary. In many instances the farmers are devoting their attention 
largely to live stock, and are desirous of having more permanent crops for 
pasture and for hay, with smaller proportions of the farms devoted to the 
short rotations. The Alfalfa is proving a most valuable crop for instances 
such as these, and others which might be mentioned. | 
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Uses or THE Crop: The green fodder produced by Alfalfa is both 
nourishing and appetizing. It is often an advantage to start to cut Alfalfa 
for green fodder some time before it has started to bloom. The portion of 
the crop which cannot be used for this purpose before one-third of the blos- 
soms have made their appearance should be cut and cured into hay. The 
fact that Alfalfa is a perennial plant, as well as the fact that it produces two, 
_three or four cuttings in the one season, makes it a very desirable crop to 
use for the production of green fodder for feeding to farm stock. 

For the production of hay it is a most valuable crop. Under favorable 
conditions it produces large yields of hay of excellent quality. Very great 
care, however, should be taken to cut the Alfalfa just as it is starting to 
come into blossom, and always before it is more than one-third in bloom, as 
the crop very rapidly depreciates in digestibility after it has reached the 
stage of maturity referred to above. Great care should also be taken to not 
allow the Alfalfa to lie very long in the hot, dry sunshine, as the leaves soon 
become crisp and are easily broken from the plants. As the leaves are the 
richest part of the Alfalfa, special care should be exerted to have as few as 
possible lost. After the crop becomes sufficiently wilted it should be raked 
into winrows, and the curing process should ke finished in the winrows or in 
the cocks. 

In the average results of experiments conducted at the College in four 
different years, Alfalfa, when grown alone, gave a greater yield of pasture 
per acre than any one of the following crops: Common Red Clover, Mam- 
moth Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Yellow Trefoil, Sainfoin, or Bur- 
net. When grown and pastured alone, however, there seems to be even a 
little greater risk of cattle and sheep becoming bloated when pasturing on 
Alfalfa than when pasturing on clover. There is also a danger of either 
cattle or sheep eating the Alfalfa so closely to the ground that they are apt 
to injure the crowns of the roots, and in some cases entirely kill the plants. 
Some very excellent results have been obtained irom pasturing hogs and 
poultry on Alfalfa. 

The writer has never heard of injurious results from bloating with any 
kind of farm stock pasturing on Alfalfa, providing it is used in combination 
with grasses and clovers in the form of a permanent pasture. 

In each of five or six years, seed has been produced at the College from 
either the first or the second cuttings of Alfalfa. The results have been 
about the same from each cutting. The production of seed has been only 
fairly satisfactory at the College, but in some parts of Ontario Alfalfa seed 
growing is becoming an important industry. 

No extensive experimental work has been conducted at the College in 
the production of Alfalfa silage, but a few reports have been received, stat- 
ing that the crop can be used in that way with fair satisfaction. : 

Alfalfa certainly produces a large amount of exceedingly valuable 
material to use as a green manure. In the majority of cases, however, it is 
probably better to use the crop for feeding purposes, and then to save the 
manure and return it to the land in that form rather than to plow under the 
whole crop. 

It is quite probable that there are many crops more suitable for using as 
a cover crop in orchards than Alfalfa. The growth of the plants is upright 
and rather open, and the roots penetrate so deeply into the soil that they tend 
to rob the subsoil of its fertility and of its moisture, both of which are so 
essential to the best welfare of the trees. 

Soi, Conpirions SuITaABLE FOR ALFALFA: It is practically useless to 
attempt to grow Alfalfa on a cold, wet soil. The crop usually thrives well, 
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on almost any kind of a fertile surface soil, providing the subsoil is suffi- 
ciently open to allow the roots of the plants to penetrate through the moist 
soil before reaching the water-level. 

It is also of great importance that the surface soil be thoroughly culti- 
vated and free from weeds and weed seeds before the Alfalfa seed is sown. 
If the land is suitable, Alfalfa can usually be grown with much success in 
Ontario, providing the land is properly prepared and good seed is sown in the 
best way. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Growine ALFALFA: There are different ways of laying 
down a field to Alfalfa, and we would suggest the following method as one 
which is likely to give very excellent results. Select land having a clean, 
mellow, fertile surface soil overlying a deeply drained subsoil having no 
acidity. Use large, plump seed, free from impurities and strong in germinat- 
ing power. Inoculate the seed with the proper kind of bacteria, providing 
Alfalfa has not been grown successfully on the land in recent years. As 
early in the spring as the land is dry enough and warm enough to be worked 
to good advantage, make a suitable seed-ked and immediately sow about 
twenty pounds of Alfalfa seed per acre from the grass seed box placed in 
front of the grain drill, and about one bushel of spring wheat or of barley 
per acre from the tubes of the drill. Smooth the lund with a light harrow or 
with a weeder, and if it is very loose and rather dry, also roll it and again go 
over it with the harrow or the weeder. As soon as ripe, cut the grain and 
avoid leaving it on the land longer than necessary. Give the Alfalfa plants 
every opportunity to get a good start in the autumn in preparation for the 
winter. If for hay, cut each crop of Alfalfa in the following year as soon as 
it starts to bloom. In curing, try to retain as many of the leaves on the 
stems as possible, and to protect the crop from rain. Never cut or pasture 
Alfalfa sufficiently close to the ground to remove the crowns of the roots, and 
thus injure or possibly kill the plants. If these directions are followed, the 
Alfalfa may be expected to produce large and valuable crops for a number of 
years without re-seeding. 

HENRY GLENDINNING, of Manilla, pointed out that it was entirely unde- 
sirable to allow stock to run on the Alfalfa field, because the animals eat 1% 
off close and in many cases pulled out the crown of the plant, thus weaken- 
ing the stand. His early experience was a fair crop the first season, but 
failure the second season. Since he quit pasturing, reasonable success had 
attended his efforts, and although the second season’s crop generally was the 
weakest it was quite satisfactory. The general practice was to seed to 
Alfalfa on land that had been in roots the previous season. He did not con- 
_ sider the ordinary mowing machine the best implement that could be made 
for cutting Alfalfa because the leaves and blossoms instead of the sappy stems 
were left exposed to the sun. Since no satisfactory implement was available 
the next best thing was the free use of the hay tedder with which he pre- 
ferred to run over the fresh hay twice the day it was cut. After cutting in 
the morning when the dew was gone and giving two such treatments as here 
described, it was ready to be coiled that evening. Then it was left in the coil 
until about ready to come in the barn, when the coil was upset so that the. 
base could become well aired. For second and third cuttings it was not 
necessary to use the tedder so freely because of thinner stands and less sap 
at the seasons of these cuttings. 

Q.—What bulk do you consider a good eran? 

A.—About five or six tons per acre per year. 

Q.—Is there not great loss of time cutting the same ground so often a 
hauling the hay to the barn? 
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A.—I do not mind spending time when I get results. I can grow 
Alfalfa at a cost of $2 per ton. 

THompson Lawson, of Hamilton, said that Alfalfa had been grown for 
seed successfully in the Niagara District. In so doing two cuttings of hay 
were lost. A paying crop averaged two to two and one-half bushels per acre, 
but he had seen as high as five bushels per acre. Jt was necessary to keep all 
weeds out of the growing crop, as many of the worst weed seeds could not be 
removed from the threshed seed by machinery. 

Q.—Will it pay a man to grow his own seed instead of buying it from 
seedsmen P : 

A.—I have known as low as one-half bushel to the acre to be threshed. 
In this case it did not pay as the two extra cuttings of hay would be worth 
more than that yield of seed. 

Q.—How does the production of seed affect the crop the following year? 

A.—It has no injurious effect. The crop comes on the following season 
as strong as ever. 


WEEDS, THEIR IDENTIFICATION AND CONTROL. 


By Greorce H. CxiarK, SEED COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OTTAWA. 


Let me commence by adding another quota of congratulations to the 
exhibitors in the seed department and to the management of this winter fair, 
because of the excellence in quality and attractiveness of the exhibits of seed 
grain and other seeds. It is certainly encouraging to those of us who have 
made some effort to suppress the general distribution of noxious weeds and to 
improve the seed supply, to find here on exhibition such numerous repre- 
sentative lots of thoroughly good clean grain of the best kinds. I am advised 
.that each exhibit in the special class that grew out of the field competitions 
that were conducted in the Province of Ontario during the past year—each 
exhibit of two bushels could be taken as fairly representative of several hun- 
dred bushels of equally clean grain that is held for sale. With the informa- 
tion respecting these supplies at hand, we will not expect to have this year, 
as in past years, those statements from some seed merchants, given as an 
excuse for violating the provisions of the Seed Control Act, that they are 
unable to procure supplies of clean seed. With the information I have 
obtained to-day concerning the supplies and the quantity available for seed. 
I shall be able, through our staff of seed inspectors, effectively to reply before 
the court to such appeals for special consideration. These field competitions, 
which have keen organized during the past two seasons by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture for Ontario, and assisted by the Seed Branch ef 
our Dominion Department, will, if continued from year to year. prove to be 
one of the most potent factors in agricultural education looking to better 
crops and cleaner farms. From the information supplied by the judges who 
were sent out by the Seed Branch to award the prizes in those competitions 
for the various agricultural societies, it is clear that weed growth has greatly 
increased during the past ten years, which have been expensive years for 
farm labor. The cost for labor in fighting weed pests has grown to be au 
serious problem in farm management. The observation made by the judges 
made clear too that a large proportion of the farmers of Ontario continue to 
be slaves to routine in farm operations as practised by their grandfathers. 

8 L.S. 
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This routine is one of the greatest enemies to the farmer, because he 13 
absolutely unable to cope with the present-day weed, insect and fungous 
pests unless his system of farming shall include the arrangement and rota- 
tions of crops best suited to their suppression and extermination. 

The older men in this audience will, I have, no doubt, remember their 
introduction to the first weeds which gave trouble in the province of Ontario. 
They will remember that on newly cleared land, sown with wheat, they did 
not harvest a crop of mustard or Canada Thistle. During the past fifty years 
new kinds of weeds have been added; rather slowly at first but more rapidly 
as transportation facilities have developed. But at no time has the wholesale 
distribution of weeds gone on in the province of Ontario to such an alarming 
extent as during the past decade. 

The trade in agricultural seeds has been blamed for much, and was 
found guilty of being the means of a general distribution of many kinds of 
noxious weed seeds. But the worst evils of the seed trade have, in a large 
measure, been corrected. We have, nevertheless, many and continued 
appeals from farmers and agricultural organizations for a further tightening 
of the rope on this source of weed distribution. Perhaps the time is now ripe 
when further adjustments of the grades of agricultural seeds can be made to 
advantage; but it seems to me to be rather unfair tc expect that the hands of 
one class of business men should be completely tied, while another class of 
business men or farmers, who are now doing greater injury to Ontario agri- 
culture, are allowed to go Scot free. And that leads me to make some 
observations concerning the condition in respect to weed seeds of the so- 
called feeding stuffs or feed grain, that are transported and sold for the 
purpose of feeding over the province of Ontario. We have found that many 
of the flour mills in the province of Ontario pipe the screenings from their 
cleaning plants directly into the bran bin. Others keep them apart for crush- 
ing or grinding with grain for feeding stuffs. It is entirely practicable for 
any miller to so separate the small from the large weed seeds before grinding 
that the process of manufacture into ground feed stuffs will destroy the 
vitality of all seeds contained therein. But it is rare indeed to find any such 
feeding stuffs put on the market in the province that do not contain vital 
seeds of some of our most noxious weeds. 

A special source of danger to the province of Ontario is the screenings 
and ground feeding stuffs which have been coming forward from the clean-- 
ing plants at Port Arthur. It is only a few years ago now since an amend- 
ment to the Manitoba Grain Inspection Act authorized the chief inspector of 
grain to mark on the certificate of inspection Grade 2, clean six per cent. 
rather than otherwise to give it a lower grade. Such a car is cleaned at Port 
Arthur before being binned in the elevator. The screenings removed there- 
from become the property of the cleaning plant, and in the course of a year 
many hundreds of tons of such cleanings are accumulated, Such seeds as 
_ wild buckwheat, lamb’s quarters, wild oats, and many other kinds of weed 
seeds, have a feeding value, and the necessary machinery for grading and 
grinding those screenings has been installed. Millers throughout the pro- 
vince also obtain carlots of the unground screenings, which come forward to. 
them all rail and are crushed or ground with coarser grains, and offered for 
sale as feeding stuffs. These cleaning plants have their travelling agents, 
disposing of their accumulated supplies of screenings, either whole or in the 
ground state. More than one-half of the one hundred weeds which I have to 
show you from lantern slides, made in their natural color, have been intro- 
duced into Ontario from the western provinces, and largely, I believe, 
through this trade in feeding stuffs, which has largely increased, so far as 
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Port Arthur and Fort William are concerned, during the past eight yexrs. 
This particular source of evil is peculiar to the province of Ontario. The 
cost for freight leaves the province of Ontario—or, at least, points west of 
-Montreal—the most desirable market. It is my conviction that this evil can 
not be effectively corrected by Federal legislation, because whatever legisla- 
tion is made by our Dominion Parliament must be applied alike in the pro- 
vince of Ontario and in the western provinces where those weed seeds are 
produced. The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have 
enacted legislation to cope with these nd kindred evils which are peculiar to 
those provinces. 

I would also remind the farmers of Ontario who occasionally appeal for 
a more stringent Seed Control Act that it is the privilege of any fifty farm- 
ers, by petition, to require their municipal governing body to appoint an 
inspector of weeds and enforce the suppression of noxious weeds within the 
municipality. There are indeed very few municipalities in the province of 
Ontario which employ weed inspectors, and in that way put into operation 
the laws enacted by the Provincial Legislature. I am inclined to the 
opinion that the best interests of all concerned would be well served if the 
province of Ontario would enact a law, making it compulsory on the part of 
the municipal governing bodies to each year name at least five and not more 
than fifteen of the most noxious weeds in the municipality, and appoint and 
maintain an inspector of weeds who would look after their destruction. 

I have named three main sources of noxious weed distribution, all of 
which are known to seriously pollute our farm lands, namely, the seed trade, 
the trade in feeding stuffs and feed grain, and loca] distribution by natural 
agencies. The worst evils of the seed trade have quite largely corrected. 
An adjustment of the grading of grass and clover seeds may be made, but 
higher standards of quality in those grades may not be practicable until 
restriction has been applied to these two other sources of noxious weed dis- 
semination. | ) 

There are several ways of classifying weeds. They may be classed 
according to their manner of natural distribution. We speak of weeds which 
are distributed in time and weeds which are distributed in place. Those 
weeds, the seeds of which when mature drop to the ground near the plant, 
usually possess a seed coat which is partly impervious to water, a seed coat 
which will preserve the vitality of the seed for several years. From an 
examination of a large number of samples of soil, we find that on land that 
has received good cultivation, land that is under a short rotation of crops, 
a square foot of the average soil, taken furrow depth, would contain not 
more than, approximately, two huhdred of such weed seeds. Other lands 
which are sometimes said to te foul with noxious weeds would contain as 
many as fifty thousand of such weed seeds in a square foot of soil furrow 
depth. When such weed seeds come within an inch, more or less, of the sur- 
face, they will germinate and produce plants, even after many years. We 
call these weeds which are distributed in time. In dealing with such weeds 
the principle must be, to adopt a system of cultivation so that these weed 
seeds in the soil may be brought to the surface soil and germinated, and, 
after germination, the plant may be conveniently destroyed before it has had 
time to produce a new crop of seeds. 

Other weed seeds when ripe possess a pappus or downy structure attached 
to the seed—as the Canada Thistle, which is familiar to all farmers—by 
which the seed is carried for long distances by the wind. As a rule, seeds 
of this kind are short-lived. Most of them have not that protective covering 
common to the mustard seeds. We call them weeds which are distributed in 
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space. But there is another class which may be distributed both in time and 
space—in time through being perennial and having underground root stocks, 


and through space by the weed seeds which are carried long distances by the ~ 


wind. The perennial sow thistle is a good example of this, and is one of 
our most noxious weeds. Another means of classifying weeds is by the terms 
annual, biennial and perennial, according to their length of life after the 
seed has germinated. Annual weeds mature their seeds and the plant dies 
within a year from the germination of the seed which gave it life. Biennial 
plants spend the first season in growth of leaf and root, and produce their 
crop of seeds only during the second season, after which the mother plant 
dies. A perennial plant will live for several years, continuing to reproduce 
annually. 

Of the one hundred stereopticon views which I have to show you, illus- 
trating as many weeds which are known to have been introduced in the pro- 
vince of Ontario, probably not more than twenty or twenty-five of them 
would be classed as seriously noxious weeds.. Others are of secondary 
importance. A great many of them will be entirely unfamiliar to Ontario 
farmers because they have only recently been brought into Ontario and are 


not yet generally distributed. Many of these weeds have proven to be 


seriously noxious pests in the western provinces or in other countries; but 
that is not to say that they will prove to be pernicious weeds in Ontario. In 
any case, it would be well for the farmer to claim the benefit of the doubt 
and exterminate them before they have an opportunity to increase and show 
whether they are likely to become seriously noxious. I regret that it will 
not be practicable to have all of these weeds reproduced in the press in their 
natural color, as I am fortunately able to present them this evening by 
stereopticon views; but I am pleased to be able to announce that more than 
half of these weeds are illustrated in the book, ‘‘Farm Weeds of Canada,’’ 
copy of which is now available to all farmers in Canada through the libraries 
cf their rural schools. I am also glad to be able to intimate that a revised 
and enlarged edition of that book, which will contain 76 colored plates of 
these weeds is in course of preparation. This book will ke issued by our 
Department of Agriculture at considerable cost, and, when completed, will, I 
anticipate, be made available to individual farmers of Canada at a nominal 
charge. I do not approve, and I know that the Honorable the Minister of 
Agriculture does not altogether approve, the principle of requiring farmers 
to contribute in that way something toward the expense of publishing 
information which should bé made available to them free of cost; but from 
our experience in distributing the first edition, which has gone almost 
entirely to the public institutions of Canada, I have no hope of being able 
to satisfy the demands of our Canadian people in the free distribution of this 
publication that is expected to cost about $1.40 per copy, which large cost is 
almost entirely due to the expense of illustrating these weeds in their natural 
colors. ; 3 


—__.-_—_-_. 


SHED EXHIBITS. 
By J. Bucwanan, B.S.A., O. A. C., Guetrn. 


I am very glad to have the opportunity to say a few words in regard to 
the seed division of the Provincial Winter Fair. For three years I have 
had the task of judging all of the seeds and potatoes, excepting the spe- 


cial class of white oats which Prof. Klinck and his brother judged this year, 
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and I am pleased to be able to report marked improvement in the quality of 
the exhibits. 

I was not aware of the fact, until Prof. Klinck mentioned it a few 
minutes ago, that he had awarded first prize to an exhibit ‘““New Sensation’’ 
oats in the large special class which he judged. It will be interesting for 
you to know that both first and second prizes went to exhibits of the same 
variety (Sensation) in the class for white oats in the regular exhibition. 
There were eighteen exhibits in this class, and there were so many good ones 
that it took some time to select the winners: then, on looking up the names 
of the varieties, after having made the awards, I found that both first and 
second prize lots were of the ‘“‘New Sensation’”’ variety. 

Now, let us consider the seed exhibition for a few minutes, first from 
the standpoint of the exhibitors and afterwards from the standpoint of the 
exhibition authorities. From year to year the exhibitors are improving the 
quality of the seeds which they place on exhibition, and this year there were 
very few, if any, discreditable exhibits. Many of them were excellent in - 
quality, and one lot of white peas was so good that I would find no fault 
with it. Had there been another one as good, I think it would have been 
necessary to award two first prizes. This lot looked as if each pea had been 
measured in order get them all of exactly the same size, and I could not find 
a weevily nor a wormy pea, nor a broken or discolored pea in the bag, no 
matter how far I put my hand down into it. The only thing I found in the 
bag, that should not have been there, was a small metal nut from the end of 
a bolt. The hole in that nut was just about the same size as the peas, and 
T wondered whether the exhibitor had used the nut as a measure and had 
pushed each pea through the hole in order to get tkem of uniform size. This 
man, and many others, deserve much credit for having carefully prepared 
their exhibits of seed grain. It may, therefore, be said that, from the 
exhibitors’ standpoint, the seed division of the fair is making good progress. 

This year those in charge arranged to have the seed exhibits placed on 
the ground floor of the building in a location where they attracted much 
more attention than in previous years, and I think it is correct to say that 
for the first time the seed section is a really important part of the Winter 
Fair. This was a step in the right direction, but there is still room for 
improvement. The seed grain is still exhibited in open bags which are set 
aside by side, and as a result the samples get badly mixed when they are 
being examined by visitors. A man will pick up a handful of grains to look 
it over, and when he throws it back, part of it will drop in another bag. Now 
these samples are of considerable value to the exhibitors, and when they are 
thus mixed their value is practically lost. I would therefore suggest that 
the exhibition authorities appoint a committee to thoroughly discuss the mat- 
ter, and to draft out a first-class method of arranging the seed exhibits so 
that they could be seen to good advantage and yet not be handled or mixed. 
It seems to me that uniform boxes or cans could be constructed of suitable 
size to hold the regulation amount of grain, and covered with close fitting 
-wire netting tops. This is simply a suggestion, but T think the whole matter 
might be dealt with by a competent committee and some further improve- 
ment made before the next exhibition is held. 
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REPORTS OF JUDGES ON POULTRY EXHIBITS. AT THE ONTARIO 
PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR, 1908. 


By Jas. A. Tucker, Concorp, Micu. 


The Wyandotte classes at the great Guelph show contained some of the 
best birds I ever judged. Whites come first; lst, cock one of the best, if not 
the best, I ever handled, every curve a Wyandotte, good in head points 
and white, an easy winner, looks like first winner a year ago; 2nd, not so 
good in shape, but an easy second; 8rd, a white bird and finished, wins 
out over several good birds on account of being finished. Balance of winners 
good ones, but hard to judge on account of plumage being out in wings 
and tails. Hens,—a nice class, but several good birds not ripe in plumage; 
Ist, a grand bird in shape, just a little too tight in feather; 2nd, we think 
a better bird when in full plumage; 3rd, a Wyandotte in shape, but set 
back on account of ticking in plumage; 4th, a good one when farther along; 
5th, a big one and wins on color, more a Cochin shape in back; balance 
of class good birds and could win in most shows. Cockerels a grand bunch; 
Ist, about the best I ever handled, a Wyandotte from head to foot and 
white as they make them; 2nd, some good type but not as good in back 
and tail shape, white as snow; 3rd, a grand shaped bird, but not quite ripe 
in plumage; 4th and 5th, good in Wyandotte type, but hardly finished; 
balance of class contains many good birds that will win in good company 
in. January shows. Pullets a great lot; Ist. 2nd and 3rd look quite a bit 
alike. We like first pullet best, as we consider her better in back and tail 
shape; 4th and 5th could win in most shows, tthe class as-a whole about the 
best I ever handled. Silver Laced Cocks,—some of the best laced breasts 
and bodies I ever saw. Equal to Sebrights. The first cock was sounder 
in neck, back and flights. The Silver also lacked Wyandotte shape. First 
hen a very nice laced one but bad in hackle, too dark at lower end of hackle; 
balance of winners could win in most shows. ‘Two very nice hens left out 
on account of very bad comks. Cockerels,—very poor in shape; Ist a very 
nice, clean bird, but stands a little high, may settle and make a good cock; 
2nd, a big bird, good breast and body eolor, tail carried too high; 3rd and 
4th, pretty good ones, but hardly finished. Pullets,—some very nice colored 
ones, but too long in body and back. The winners were good clean, colored 
ones with good combs but lack Wyandotte type. The winning cock in 
Golden is a good one, rich in color and quite a fair comb and good in shape; 
2nd, not quite as good in comb nor sound in color; 8rd and 4th, good birds, 
but off in color and shape to first and second. Ist hen, one of the best we 
ever handled, good size and shape, and very clean in color; 2nd, another 
good one but smaller; same might be said of 3rd and 4th. Ist Cockerel 
in Golden wins out in shape and head points; some nice laced breasts and 
bodies, but balance of winners set back on combs and color of flights. 
Pullets,—some very nice ones; Ist, a nice clean colored one, with good comb 
and fairly good shape; balance of winners very good. Buff Wyandotte 
cocks; Ist, one of the soundest and best colored birds I ever handled, was 
an easy winner; 2nd, another good one; 8rd, a little smaller, but nice shape, 
a little darker than first; 4th, a very good one, but not as sound in color 
or good in shape as 2nd and 38rd. Hens,—Ist, an easy winner, good Wyan- 
dotte type and even in color; 2nd and 8rd, good sound color, but not 
Wyandotte in shape; balance of class pretty good birds. Cockerels,—best 
shaped bird in class was 3rd, he had a very large coarse comb, and we sent 
him back. Ist, quite a good bird but hardly old enough, same is 2nd, will 
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be bettter in January shows. Pullets were a nice even colored lot, but 
lack Wyandotte back and body. Blacks,—Ist cock wins easy as he was 1n 
fine condition, good Wyandotte shape and good in color; Qnd, wins from - 
3rd in shape; 3rd, a very nice colored bird. Hens,—lIst, wins over balance 
of class in shape and soundness of color. ist Cockerel, quite a promising 
bird; 2nd and 3rd, good. Pullets,—one of the best in shape, was disquali-_ 
fed for a white feather in wing, was sorry to have to do it, but it is the law. 
Several Blacks with yellow shanks and good shape were shown but they 
were very white in under color. Silver Pencilled,—a small class, quality 
not as good as in other classes; Ist and 2nd cocks were very nice top colored 
birds, but failed in flights and under color of hackle and saddle. Ist and 
Ind Cockerels, also Ist and 2nd hens, good birds; pullets not good ones. 
Columbians,—Ist and 2nd cocks were good in Black and White, a little 
coarse in comb; 2nd cock is bad on wing; one of the best in class was dis- 
qualified for stubs in shanks. Ist hen, an easy winner; Qnd, a good one; 
8rd, also a good one; 4th, good shape, but too light in hackle, wing and 
tail. . Best cockerel in class was disqualified for stubs in shanks. First 
cockerel carries a good hackle, good wing and nice tail; 2nd, not quite as 
clean in color; 3rd and 4th, good type, but a little creamy in color, will 
make good breeders as they were good in shape. Pullets,—quite a good lot; 
Ist, wins in size, shape and color. One of winners was best in hackle, wing 
and tail I ever saw. Ist hen and Ist cockerel and winning pullets were the 
attraction in this class. 

Rose Comb White Leghorns: Not a very strong class. Winning cock, 
hen, cockerel and pullet above the average. Some good birds in this class 
that were not through the moult, plumage not right. 

S.C. Rhode Island Reds: Cocks, ist, an exceptionally good one, good 
head, quite sound in color and very good shape; 2nd, close up to Ist; Ist 
hen an easy winner, about best red hen I even handled, she was a hen, too, 
I have found several red pullets entered as hens, 2nd hen a good one if 
first was away, balance fair, Ist cockerel, nice head, good sound color, too 
fat in breast and narrow in body; Qnd. a nice bird, a little uneven in sur- 
face color, but sound under; 3rd, close up to 2nd, 4th and 5th fail in under 
color, several nice shaped birds go to pieces in color. Ist pullet a nice red, 
good type and very sound; 2nd, close up to first; 8rd and 4th, both good 
ones; balance of class contained a few good ones. Rose combs not a very 
large class; Ist and 2nd cocks not far enough along in moult to be at their 
best, but win out in shape and soundness of color; Ist hen an easy winner; 
2nd, a good hen, but not rich enough in color; 3rd and 4th, not in it with 
frst and second. Ist cockerel an easy winner, sound in color and very 
good in shape; balance of class lack color. Ist pullet a dandy, about equal 
to Ist single comb; 2nd, close up to first; 3rd and 4th, good birds, above 
the average. 


By R. Oxe, LONDON. 


Buff Orpingtons : Cocks,—1, a good one, good color, little coarse in 
head; 2, has better comb, fails trifle in size; nice level color, good legs and 
feet; 3, fails little in size and lacks breast, good color; 4, good but out of 
color. Hens,—l, a grand one, absolutely clean tail, great color all 
through; 2, good type, trifle hight in color, shows little shafting; 3, light 
color, but level, fair type; 4, big, little mealy, good legs and feet. Cocker- 
els.—1, big, nice shape, good color, black, nice legs and feet; 2, about 
same type, bit higher color, not as good comb; 3, fails bit in shape of 
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breast, good color; 4, fails in size, somewhat chestnut in color, and trifle 
narrow. Pullets,—1, nice color, neat head, fails little in shape of breast; 
2, good one, little peppery in tail; 3, trifle coarse in comb, not as good sur- 
face color, clean tail; 4, good color, fails little in front and shape of breast, 
bit narrow at saddle. 


S. C. White Leghorns: Cocks,—1, great comb, head and lobe, good 
shape of neck, kit sappy in color; 2, heavier comb and lobe, better finished 
and whiter, fails to one on shape; 8, good shape and color, but gone in 
face, bit pinched in tail. Hens,—1, neat comb, fair lobe, good shape on 
- neck and back, but bit pinched in tail; 2, neat head, nice color throughout, 
little low o legs; 3, fails little in shape, good color, nice tail, but carried 
trifle high. Cockerels,—1, a grand one, elegant head piece, good eye, nice 
tail, zo d le-rs and feet; 2, fails to first on comb and lobe, lacks finish, but 
a goo' one, 3, not quite as good in comb or lobe, but a nice one; 4, bit 
rough in comb; 5, also a good one, will yet surpass 4. Pullets,—1, good 
head, eye, comb, wattle, fails trifle in lobe, good legs and feet; 2, close up, 
hurdly so clean in lobe, little more pinched in tail, otherwise a good one; 
"good, carries tail bit high, lacks color of beak and legs; 4, coarse in comb. 


Black Leghorns: Cocks,—1, trifle heavy comb, good color and condition, 
little high in tail; 2, not as heavy in comb, fails in lobe, and not so rich a 
color. Hens,—1l, good shape, trifle coarse in comb, good plumage, good 
legs and feet; 2, better legs, not as good in under color in tail; 3, fails shape 
and comb, bit ninched in tail, legs and feet good. Cockerels,—1, good shape 
little heavy in comb, good carriage tail, fails color, legs and feet; 2, trifle 
high tail, heavy in comb and not as good color; 3, also heavy in comb. Pul- 
lets,—1, neat comb; nice shape and top color, trifle off on legs, a good one; 
2, neat comb, good color, fails in leg color; 3, little heavy comb, trifle coarse 
throughout. 


R.C, Brown Lezhorns: Cocks,—l, rough comb, otherwise a good one, 
good color, hackle and saddle; 2, off on comb, good color, close to 1; 3, a 
good one not up to 1 and 2. Hens,—1, fair comb, good hackle and back, 
shows a little shafting in wing; 2, fails to 1 on head and neck, color trifle 
dark; 3, fair head, bit foxy in wing. Cockerels,—l, fair comb, good head, 
eye, neck, saddle and wing color; 2, another nice one, fails color of saddle; 3, 
nice comb, good color, fails trifle in saddle striping. Pullets,—l, nice comb 
and lobe, very even surface color, trifle light; 2, close up, not so mature; 3, 
rougher in comb, good color breast, fair top color. 


S.C. Brown Leghorns: Cocks,—1, nice comb though bit coarse, good 
color, nice wattle, hackle and saddle, trifle light at base of tail; 2, fair comb, 
fails little in wattle and lobes, gocd neck and saddle striping, tail trifle high, 
3, neat comb, fair color, lobe and wattle, good back, saddle and tail; 4, 
fair comb, yellow lobe, fair hackle and saddle striping.” Hens,—1l, neat 
comb, fair back, neck and wing color, fails trifle in color of tail; 2, comb 
hardlv out, fails color eye, good color on back and neck, rather pinched tail; 
3, fair comb, back color shade foxy, wing little shafty. Cockerels,—1, a 
beauty, good eye, comb and shape, nice back and saddle, nice size; 2, nice 
comb, good legs and feet, bit dark at base of hackle; 3, nice all through; 4, 
beavy in comb. Pullets,—1, neat comb, good eye, nice color of neck, back 
and wings; 2, yood comb and lobes, fails color of neck, bit pinched in tail; 
3, hardly out in comb, good neck, and breast, fair legs; 4, trifle better in 
color, but comb picked, had to go down for this. S.C. Brown Leghorns made 
a big class with lots of good stuff unplaced. It was hard to do justice in the 
judging on account of the birds being cooped so high up. 
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Buff Leghorns: Best class in some years; Cocks—1, neat comb, fails bit 
in color of eye, good color otherwise; 2, rougher in head, bad lobe, good 
color;:3, a little small, good color, nice lobe and comb. Hens,—1, good head 
and eye, level color, clean tail; 2, very similar color, little pinched in tail; 
8, little high in color, bit coarse in head. Cockerels,—1, good legs and feet, 
nice color, rough in head; 2, neat head, even surface color, fails shape of 
tail; 8, bit heavy in comb, level color, flat in breast. Pullets,—1, little heavy 
in comb, good color, tail, legs and feet; 2, pinched in tail, otherwise close 
up to 1; 3, high in tail, bit faded in color; 4, bit dense in color. 


By H. P. Scuwas, [RonpeEquoit, N.Y. 


Plymouth Rocks: Before commenting on the winners, as I found them, 
I wish to call special attention to a few noteworthy facts as they were pre- 
sented to me. I have given it as my opinion that the general quality has 
been improved over that of a year ago. I wish to call special attention to the 
evident improvement made in the shape of all the Plymouth Rock classes. 
This feature was particularly noted by the writer with much satisfaction and 
when we fully considered that shape is type, and is the most important point 
we have to breed for, then you will better understand with me the real value 
of the improvements made. It is now very evident that the breeders have a 
firm grasp on correct shape, and that their future show and breeding birds, 
as well as their success, will be the better for this. 


The color of the winners will receive proper attention in my comments. 
Regarding the Barred Rock color. I think it best to make a few special 
remarks, as they deserve it so well. The class as a whole greatly pleases me. 
Rapid strides have been made within the past year in obtaining an evenness 
of color that was grand to see. The shade of color of all the winners and 
of many unplaced birds was a conspicuous feature, as the males and females 
matched up so well. 


Cocks,—1, also the winner of shape special. A grand all around speci- 
men. Typical in form, splendid head points with a strong red eye. Legs 
clean and set well apart, his color was of beautiful steel blue shade that has 
to be seen to be fully understood. A most attractive and valuable bird. 2, 
not shown at his best, rather unfinished in hackle, saddle and tail, a good 
style of bird, strongly marked surface and finely marked under-color, deep 
red eye and good head points; 3, a very narrow and strong barred bird, unfin- 
ished in breast and tail, good form and no doubt is a_ splen- 
did breeder; 4, also shown in unfinished condition, this show was 
just a little early for a few of these choice ones. He was a 
beauty in type, with extra eyes, legs and beak; 5, typical in 
every line, choice head points, color not quite as strong as others. Hens,— 
1, the beauty of the show, typical in every line, evenly, cleanly and narrowly 
barred with one of the clearest and best barred necks we have ever seen, shape 
of back ideal, full breast, etc. The general style of her color only excelled by 
the famous ‘“‘Fluffy-Ruffles,’”’ the New York champion; 2, looks to us lke 
the Ist pullet of last year, if so she has done well, choice in shape and choice 
of color, extra fine eyes, legs and feet, fails just a mite under on width of 
bars; 8, very similar to Ist in style of barring, just a half shade stronger in 
color, should make an extra breeder; 4, this third in shape, color and style of 
barring greatly resembles the New York winner, straight across barring and 
a beautiful surface finish, she was shown unfinished in wings; 5, believe this 
hen has been laying and was not at her best show condition, grand in shape 
and barring very clean cut and straight. Cockerels,—1l, an extra bright and 
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snappy, clean barred bird, with close to perfect head, and shown in the best 
possible condition of feather, not very large but has quality in his entire 
make-up; 2, a most promising barred Rock, needs just two weeks more time 
to show his best form, as he is still unfinished in neck and tail, shape as near 
ideal as we have seen, with the best head, eye, and comb in class, narrow and 
clearly barred, and when finished, we can see in him one of the best cockerels 
we have handled; 3, very similar to 2nd, just a shade stronger in color, and 
comb not quite so good, will make another peerless show bird and breeder; 
4, a very clean, snappy barred bird, good shape, with beautiful head and 
strong eye, etc., shown rather young, still a most desirable winner and 
breeder; 5, another young one, and when fully finished will run them a hot 
race, good in form and style of barring; 6, very similar to above, did not 
stand up quite so well. Pullets,—1, shown in pink of condition, a perfect 
gem, shape and shade of color is just what we like to see, it is difficult to find 
fault with her, as her entire make-up is most beautiful, a great winner; 2, 
a very snappy barred female with beautiful finish all over, shown a little 
young, will make a great show hen; 3, an extra fine pullet, and is well barred 
as we could wish to see, her shade of color strongly resembles the first hen, 
while her barring is strong and clean, being unfinished in wing placed her 
down this far; 4, one of the best in shape, a beautiful type, and just as desir- 
able in shade of color and style of barring, think she was over-ripe as she 
failed underneath ; 5, finely barred, just a half shade light and fails in breast: 
6, a very choice pullet, extra in neck color, surface and under clean and well 
barred, not shown at her best, unfinished in tail and back; 7, worthy of a 
special mention, should make a grand hen. Entire class of the best and 
rarest quality. 

White Plymouth Rocks: Cocks,—1, finished in detail, snow white, and 
of strong Plymouth Rock type, good comb and head, strong eyes, legs, etc., 
a most desirable bird and winner; 2, another grand one in type and color, 
almost equal to first, legs not quite as good and a mite unfinished in tail, pure 
white surface and under color; 3, another snow white one, of good form, with 
extra eye and all head points; 4, a great big fellow and a winner of last year, 
not fully moulted as yet, will be hard to beat when in full feather; 5, a real 
beauty and would have been placed better except for some ticking. Hens,— 
1, a perfect gem and as clear as the purest crystal, extra in shape and very 
strong in eye and leg color; 2, another grand hen close up, finished in detail 
and of choice form; 38, again we have a strong one, close up in all round, fine 
quality, very clean cut; 4, good and clean in all sections, choice form; 5, a 
fine specimen, not shown at her best. Cockerels,—1, between first, second and 
third it was just about a case of “close your eyes and take your choice.”’ I 
have never seen three better cockerels at one show; all three had exceptional 
head points, strong eyes, snow white plumage and the most desirable type. 
Had not two of these been shown just a little carelessly, it is hard to say 
what the outcome would have been; I cannot recommend this quality too 
highly, and in this I am certain there was honor and glory enough for al] 
of these three winners; 4, another beauty with best class, can well be satis- 
fied to follow the above three; 5, a real nice one, a prince in shape and color, 
but not shown as well as the other winners. Pullets,—1l, a pullet of the 
highest quality in both shape and color, strong yellow legs, extra eye and 
head points; 2, verv choice in shape and of even quality throughout; 3, a 
grand one from every point of view, except fail just a mite in shape; 4, very 
similar to first pullet but not shown as well, in fact, but few can be shown 
as well as the first; 5, good in all ways, but needs but little better condition 
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to properly show up her rare qualities to best advantage. A class of very 
choice quality. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks: The entry in numbers was rather limited, but 
it had all in quality that it may have lacked in quantity. Shape and even- 
ness of color were prominent. Cocks,—l, very typical with head points and 
evenness of color excellent; 2, close up, fails a mite in surface color; 3, 
another choice specimen in color, fails in head points. Hens,—1, just the 
proper shade of buff, surface and under, very good head and eye; 2, grand 
in type, good and sound in color, but just a fraction strong; 3, fails in con- 
dition, still a rather good one. Cockerels,—l, in shape and color is as good 
as we have seen, extra head points and a most attractive bird; 2, a strong 
winner and in several ways near to the first prize birds; 3, very well put up 
but not as even in color as the other winners. Pullets,—1, she does not leave 
much to be desired, grand in shape, clean, even color, if she has a particle 
of foreign color I fail to find it; 2, very nice but not quite as clean in color 
as the first one; 3, fails just a little under, grand in finish and type. A real 
high quality class. 


By Wa. McNetn, Lonpon. 


Sultans: This was a very fair class, but nothing special. 

Silkies: were about the best lot I have seen. Cocks,—l, was a grand 
bird, nice crest, grand in shape, good leg and toe feathering, but a little 
creamy ; 2, another nice one about as good; 3, a little small in crest and hardly 
in as good show shape; balance of class fair. Hens,—l, was a nice one, fine 
crest, good comb and as white as snow, good leg and toe feathers; 2, a nice 
one with good crest, splendid in shape, not so good in color as first; 3, another 
fair hen, good crest, not as good in leg and toe feathers; balance of class all 
good; Cockerels,—1l, a nice one, will make a grand cock, fair crest, good leg 
and toe feathers, nice shaped tail; 2, and 3, both close up; balance of class 
fair. Pullets,—l, a gem, fine crest, good shape, good leg and toe feathers, 
easy winner; balance of class all good. 

Hamburgs: were not a large class, but quality was away up. 

G. S. Hamburgs: Cocks,—1, a good one and an easy winner, nice head 
and comb and fine lobes, good in color, well spangled; 2, another good one, 
very rich in color, but too much white tipping; 3, a fair bird, but looks in 
color. Hens,—4; Ist, about as good a hen as I have seen for a long time, 
grand in color and with great spangling, fit to win anywhere; 2, another 
nearly as good; 3, close up to 2, I believe they are owned by one man. 
Cockerels,—4; Ist, a good one, but a little too dark on breast but had fine 
shaped spangles with grand color; 2nd, another good one; 3, a little too young 
to show, but will be a grand cock. Pullets,—l, 2, and 3, are good ones. 

S. S. Hamburgs: Cocks,—8; 1, the best cock I have seen for some time, 
with grand spangling of the right shape, but a little creamy; 2, another 
extra fine one, better in color but not as good in spangling as first, but a good 
one; 3, close up to 2. Hens,—7; every one fit to win; 1, a good one with good 
comb and ear lobes, grand neck, splendid back, nice tail, good breast, as green 
as a bottle all over; 2, another good one, about as good in spangling as first, 
but hardly as good in color; 3, good one, close up to 2. Cockerels,—8; 1, I 
believe the best of the whole class, it did me good to look at him, he was a 
grand bird, just right for showing fine comb good wattles and ear lobes, grand 
back and breast and a good white tail with every feather spangled with pear 
shape; 2, another nice one, not so big or good as first; 3, another good one; 
all in the class were good but one. Puilets,—8; 1, an easy winner, 1f she 
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lives she will be a great hen, she had good shape, fine color, a right shaped 
spangle, about as green as a bottle; I think this was about the best class of 
S.S. Hamburgs I ever saw anywhere. : 

G. P. Hamburgs: 2 cocks, both in good shape; 2 hens in same condition. 
Cockerels,—3; 1, a nice one, grand in color, good tail; 2, another nice one; 
3, close up. Pullets,—5; 1, grand in color, finely pencilled; 2, another good 
one; 3, close up. 

S. P. Hamburgs: Cocks,—8; 1, grand color, nice head and tail; 2, 
another fair bird, fair comb and ear lobes, not as good in tail; 3, close up to 
2. Hens,—3; 1, and 2, both good ones, very fine pencilling; 3, good one but 
a little darker in pencilling. Cockerels,—1, nice head and comb, good tail, 
splendid ear lobes; 2, another good one, but a little small; 3, fine big bird, 
but carried tail too high. Pullets,—1, good comb and ear lobes, nice back, 
good tail, well pencilled breast; 2, another nice one, not as good on breast; 3, 
' close up to 2. | 

Black Hamburgs: Cocks,—7; 1, a nice bird, fine head, comb and ear 
lobes, grand color all over, but tail a little broken up; 2, was a nice one, 
good comb, ear lobes and wattles, grand in color, but a little bronzed in tail; 
3, the best shaped bird af them all, good head, comb and ear lobes, splendid 
color, but tail bronzed a little and legs a little rough, otherwise a good one, 
balance of class fair. Hens,— 7; 1, a nice one, good color, nice head and 
ear lobes, fair comb, nice shaped tail; 2, another good one, but hardly as good 
in color as 1, fair comb and ear lobes; 3, close up to 2. Cockerels,—7; 1, a 
good one, splendid head, comb and ear lobes, splendid color, good carriage; 
2. another fair bird; 3, close up to 2. Pullets,—8; 1, a good head, nice 
shaped comb, but a little large, fine in color, good shape, grand tail. I think | 
she won the special for the best hen or pullet; 2, another nice pullet, nice 

comb and ear lobes not so good in color as first; 3, close up to 2. 


ORNAMENTAL BANTAMS. 


Golden Sebrights: Cocks,—6; 1, an easy winner, he is about one of the 
best birds I ever saw, fair comb, good in color all over, very fine lacing; 2, 
another nice one, good comb, nice back, little heavy in lacing; 3, another 
good one, good shape, nice color, but too heavy laced. Hens,—7; 1, a good 
one, and mate for first cock, right shape, nice fine lacing all over, an easy 
winner; 2, another good one, nice head and comb, fair color, but a little 
heavy in lacing; 3, close up, balance of class good. Cockerels,—-7; 1, good 
bird, fair comb and wattles, nice neck, good color back and breast, a little 
heavy in lacing, a little too long in legs and tail, otherwise a good one; 2, 
another fair bird, a little off on comb, not so long in leg as 1, very even lacing 
but a little too. heavy; 3, close up. Balance of class all fair birds. 
Pullets,—8; 1, was a nice little one, good in color and splendid in shape, and 
finely laced; 2, another good one, splendid color, good shape, but a little 
heavy in lacing; 3, another nice one, but a little high in color, a little heavy 
laced, otherwise good. Balance of class all nice. I might say, not a poor 
bird in lot. 

Szlver Sebrights: Were a grand lot, 11 cocks; 1, was a model Sebright, 
good comb and right color, nice, short back and square tail, fairly laced and 
good color; 2, another good one, not as good in comb, splendid shape bird 
but a little heavy in lacing, otherwise good; 8, a nice little fellow, fair comb, 
good back, nice neck, fair tail, a little too heavy in lacing, balance of class 
all fair birds. Hens,—11, 1, was a little gem, short legged, short backed, 
nice tail, and finely laced all over, and good color: 2, another 
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good one, a little higher on leg than 1, grand color, with a fine tail, but 
lacing a little too heavy; 3, another good one, good head, nice neck, splendid 
tail, a little heavy laced, balance of class all good, not a poor one in the lot. 
Cockerels,—8; 1, was an extra good one, nice head, good comb, well laced 
neck, nice and short in back, with a good tail, just the right type for 
Sebright; 2, a little fellow and grand in color, but not so rich in color as 
first, he will make a grand old bird: 3, another good one, nice comb, good 
neck, nice back, good tail, well laced all over, but a little heavy; balance of 
class all fair. Pullets,—l, a little beauty, nice and short on leg, grand in 
color with very narrow lacing, good tail; 2, another nice one, but not as good 
as first; 3, close up, balance of class all good. 

Black Rose Combs: Cocks,—12; 1, a nice one, good head and comb, and 
ear lobes just the right type for a Black Rose Comb, with an extra good tail, 
grand in color, not a white speck on him; 2, another good one, a little off on 
comb, not so good in lobes, grand in color, with a fine tail, just about the 
right type; 8, another nice one, fair comb, good lobes, good color, not so good 
in tail; 4, close up. Hens,—12; 1, grand in shape, nice head and comb, 
good lobes, good in shape, back and tail; 2, another good one, good comb and 
lobes, splendid in color, but a little too long in back; 3, another nice one, 
not as good in comb, lobe or color; 4, a nice one, close up to 3, balance fair. 
Cockerels,—16; 1, about the best Black Rose Comb Cockere! I have seen for 
a long time, small comb, good lobes, short on back, with a grand tail, just 
the right shape; 2, another nice bird, grand shaped comb, a little too large, 
splendid ear lobes, an extra fine tail, but he does not carry it just right, 
wings were hardly good enough in color; 3, another nice bird, fair comb, 
good lobes, good shape back and a fair tail, not as good in color as 2; 4, 
another nice one, fair comb and ear lobes, a little long on back, fair tail, 
balance of class fair. Pullets,—16; 1, was a little gem in shape, with good 
comb and ear lobes, fair color, good tail; 2, another nice one, but hardly as 
good in shape, good comb and ear lobes, a little better in color than 1; 3, 
another nice one, but hardly as good in comb and ear lobes, good in shape, 
not so good in color; 4, close up, balance of class fair. J am sorry to say 
that I found a great deal of white tips in the Black Rose Combs, and at a 
passing glance one would have thought the judge made a mistake, but if the 
birds had been taken and handled you would see the decision was right. 

White Rose Combs: Cocks,—6; 1, nice little fellow, full of style and 
good color, with nice comb and ear lobes; 2, another good one, just the right 
type with grand head, comb and ear lobes, good shaped back, but lacked a 
little in tail; 8, close up to 2. Hens,—7; 1, was a neat little one, all style, 
nice head, comb and ear lobes, short on back, with a nice spread tail, an 
easy winner; 2, another nice one, fair comb and ear lobes, but not so stylish 
as first, carried her tail a little close together, good in color; 3, another fair 
one, comb not so good, a little larger, not so stylish; balance of class good. 
Cockerels,—9; 1, was as good as the Black cockerel, nice head and comb, 
good ear lobes, splendid type, with a grand tail, an easy winner; 2, another 
fair bird, not so good in ear lobes, hardly as good in tail, but a fair bird, 
3, close up to 2, balance good. Pullets,—10; 1, was just a mate for first hen, 
nice little head and comb, with good lobes,. short on leg, with a nice low wing, 
tail well spread, a little beauty an easy winner; 2, a good one, with fair comb 
and good ear lobes, nice short back. good color, carries her tail a little close; 
8, close up to 2; balance fair. 

White Cochin Bantams : Cocks, 8; 1, an easy winner, nice head and comb, 
short neck and full hackle, good short back with nice cushion, and tail about 
the right length, leg and toe feathers good, but a little creamy in color; 2, 
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another good one, but not as good in shape as first, with a fair comb, not so 
short in neck nor as good in back as first, but a little better in color, hardly 
as good in leg and toe feathers; 3, close up to 2. Hens,—10; 1, a good one, 
splendid in shape, with good color, nice short neck, good back, good in leg 
and toe feathering; 2, another nice hen, not so short in neck as first, or as 
good in back; 8, another nice one close up to second. Cockerels,—5; 1, an 
easy winner, the best white Cochin in the class, good head and comb, nice 
short neck and back with fine cushion and tail carried at the right height, 
good leg and toe feathering; 2, another good one, but hardly as good in neck 
or back as first, good leg and toe feathering; 3, close up to 2; balance good. 

Pullets,—4; 1, a nice one, nice little head and comb, short neck, good 
back, nice tail, good in color with nice leg and toe feathers, nice mate for 
first cockerel; 2, another good one, but hardly as good in shape as first; 3, 
close up to 2; balance good. 

Buff Cochin Bantams: Cocks,—6; 1, wins en color, he was about the 
best colored bird I have seen; 2, grand in shape, but under color was very 
poor, also wings; 3, close up to 2. Hens,—8; 1, was a beauty, grand in 
shape, and right close to ground, fair color; 2, another good one, but not as 
‘good in color or shape as first; 3, close up to 2. Cockerels,—11; 1, was fair 
shape, but off on color; 2, another about the same as first; 3, not much differ- 
ent; there was not a good cockerel in the lot and the breeders of Buff will 
have to do better, as they are getting too much white. Pullets,—1, was a 
little beauty, nice short neck, and good back and nice tail, short on leg and 
lots of feathering, grand in color; 2, another nice one, good shape, a little 
too light in color; 3, another close up to 2; balance of class fair. 

Partridge Cochin Bantams: Cocks,—6; a grand lot, but a little too 
large. 1, a nice one, good head, grand hackle and saddle, nice breast, good 


leg and toe feathers; 2, another nice one, about as good as first, only lacking 


in leg and toe feathering; 3, another good one, but not so good in leg and 


toe feathering or in breast. Hens,—6; 1, was a grand one, splendid color, 


about as good as any large Partridge hen I have seen, good shape, well 
pencilled all over, with good leg and toe feathers; 2, a small one, well 
pencilled all over, but not as good in color; 3, lacked in color; balance fair. 
Cockerels,—7; 1, a nice bird, good color, nice shape, good leg and toe feath- 
ers; 2, another fair one, will be a good one, but is a little too young; 3, 
hardly as good in color. Pullets,—6; 1, was a nice one, good color, well 


pencilled, good leg and toe feathers; 2, not as good in color or leg and toe * 


feathering as first; 3, close up; balance fair. - 

Booted Bantams: Cocks,—3; 1, a good one, nice comb, good color, nice 
high tail, good back, nice length of tail and toe feathers; 2, another fair one, 
nice comb, short on back, fair tail, good color; not as long on tail and toe 
feathers as first; 3, close up. Hens,—l, a nice one, good length of neck, 
nice back, nice long tail, good length of leg and toe feathers; 2, another good 
one, hardly as long in neck or tail as first, good color, a little off on leg and 
toe feathers; 3, close up to 2. Cockerels,—5; 1, the best bird in the class, 
nice head and comb, good back, with nice long tail, good leg with lots of 
feathering and grand in color; 2, about as good, only lacked in length of 
tail; 3, another fair bird. Pullets,—1l, about as good as the first cockerel, 
nice head, good comb, back and long tail, good leg, toe feathering; 2, and 
3, both nice ones. 

Black-tailed Japanese Bantams: Cocks,—4; a grand class; 1, nice head, 
grand comb, nice short back and the right shaped tail, with sickles edged 
with white up to the end, wings carried low, and short legs; 2, another 
about as good, grand comb, splendid shape all over, sickles not hardly as 
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long or as well edged with white; 3, another good one, splendid comb, nice 
and short in leg, good tail, but a little creamy across the shoulders. Hens, 
—5;1, a nice one, just the right shape for a Japanese, close to the ground, 
very short on back, but tail hardly good enough; 2, another good one, good 
shape, splendid color, close down, carried her tail feathers too close together ; 
3, a nice hen, good shape, but had a bad comb. Cockerels,—4; 1, a good 
one, splendid in color, with grand head and comb, nice short back, wings 
splendid in color, with grand tail, will make a fine old cock, was an easy 
winner; 2, fair, not so good *) color as first; o. close-up. . Pullets,_43-1; 
an easy winner, about as good as first cockerel; balance of class all good. 

White Japanese Bantams :Cocks,—4; 1, a nice one, good comb, nice 
neck, short back, good tail, close to the ground; 2, another good one but 
not as small or as short on leg as first; 3, was a beauty, but creamy across 
shoulder. Hens,—4; 1, was an extra good one, small close down, with a 
grand tail; 2, another good one, hardly as good in shape as first; 3, about as 
good as 2. Cockerels,—3; 1, a little fellow, with fair comb, good color and 
nice yellow legs; 2 and 3 both’ good, but off on leg color. Pullets,—3; 1, 
a little one, will make a grand hen; 2 and 3 both nice, but not as good type 
as first. 

Black Japanese Bantams: Cocks,—l, a beauty, splendid in shape, with 
nice head and comb; 2, off on comb, and tail was in poor condition, grand in 
color; 3, was too high on legs. Hens,—5; 1, good shape, fair color; 2, a 
little better in color but not as good in shape; 3, was a little long in legs. 
Cockerels,—1, was a good mate to first cock, good in color and a Jap. all 
over; 2, fair in shape, but a little too high up; 3, close up. Pullets,—4; 
1, a good one, fair color, good shape and tail; 2, another good one, not as 
good in shape, a little longer on legs; 3, close up. 

A.O.V. Japanese Bantams : Cocks,—5; 1, a grey, I believe the best bird 

in the class, grand in color, splendid shape; 2, a golden duckwing, a good 
one, grand in shape and color; 3, a black red, grand in shape and color; 
there was a nice frizzled there, but it had a poor tail. Hens,—6; l, a 
frizzle, a nice little bird, a good Jap; 2, a grey, a little large; 3, another 
fair bird. Cockerels,—5; 1, a grey, good typical Jap, nice color; 2, another 
nice one; 3, close up. Pullets,—l, a nice little grey, good Jap. style, good 
color, 2 and 3 both nice. 
Bearded Polish Bantams: This was the best class I ever saw of this 
variety. Cocks,—5; 1, a grand one, fine crest and beard, good neck, nice 
back, but tail a little too short; 2, another good one, good crest and beard, 
back hardly as good as first, with a good pair of legs; 3, another good one, 
but hardly as good in crest or beard, a nice back, a little short on tail, good 
legs; balance good. Hens; —o 7 L, -a gem, every fine crest, and beard, nice 
pair shoulders, tapered to tail, splendid legs; 2, about as good; 38, not much 
difference. There was one grand hen there, but her crest was wet while 
I was judging. I saw her next day and I would like to have placed her. 
Every one of the five cockerels were fit to win anywhere. 1, was a good one, 
fair crest and beard and stood up nicely on good legs, nice shaped back and 
‘tail; 2, hardly as good on crest, but the making of a good one; 3, close up 
p80” Pullets:—o* all good...“ 1, grand crest and beard, good shaped back 
and tail, nice blue legs; 2, not as good in crest but otherwise good; 3, close 
up to 2. 

Unbearded Polish Bantams: A nice class, but not as good as the beard- 
ed. Cocks,—4; 1, a real polish, nice crest, good wattles and comb, good 
tail, blue legs; 2, another nice one, but hardly as showy as 1; 3, not far 


behind 2. Hens,—}; 1, a good one with a nice crest, good wattles and comb, 
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good blue legs; 2, another good one, fair crest, good wattles, not hardly 
as good in shape as first; 3, close up. Cockerels,—4; 1, a good one, fair 
crest, nice wattles and comb, good shape on back;.2, another good one, but 
not as good in crest, fair tail; 3, close to 2. Pullets,—6; 1, good: crest, nice 
wattles and comb, good neck, splendid shape, good tail and legs; 2, hardly 
as good in crest, nor tail shape; 3, another good one. 

Brahma Bantams : Cocks,—8; 1, a light cock, good head and comb, 
grand hackle, nice back, well merened tail coverts, grand color, fine ie 
and toe feathers; 2, hardly as good; 3, close up to 2. Hens,—138; 1, a nice 
- one, nice head and comb, with good hackle, fair wings, with nice tail and 
good coverts, she seemed to be a little in the moult, as quite a few feathers 
were out of her back, otherwise she was a good one; 2, a nice little one with 
fair hackle and tail, good back, but very poor on wings; 3 and 4, close up 
to 2. Cockerels,—1, was the best Light Brahma Bantam I ever saw any- 
where, nice head and comb, grand hackle, good back, splendid tail well 
furnished, with grand pair of wings, leg and toe feathers extra good; 2, 
another nice bird, splendid shape, good head and comb, a little light in 
hackle, good tail; 3, close up to 2. Pullets,—12; 1, was a good mate to 
first cockerel, nice head and comb, grand hackle, nice color, with an extra 
fine tail, well furnished with tail coverts, black right down to skin, extra 
good wings, fine leg and toe feathers; 2, another nice one with fair head 
and comb, nice back, good tail, but poor on wings; 3 and 4, close up. 

A.O.V. Bantams: A nice pair of Buff Polish in old birds and a good 
Frizzled pullet. In cockerels there was a Black African single Comb shown, 
but I did not award it any prize. The owner showed it as a Minorca Bantam. 


By L. G. Jarvis, GRimssy. 


Polish Classes: For quality we have never seen better at any show held 
on the continent, particularly the White and Black. Wiuinners grand in 
color with well formed crests, shown in natural condition; the first cock, 
the first hen, first cockerel, first pullet winning the cup for the four best 
birds in the show. It is not necessary for me to explain in this class why 
one bird was awarded the prize over another, but simply say the difference 
was found to be principally in color. 

Black Rose Comb Minorcas: A very fine class, the largest entry we 
have ever seen at this show, and the quality above the average. Cocks,—l, 
good shape, fair comb, good color, free from purple, with deep body and 
great bone; 2, a good one, hardly as rich in color of plumage; others good. 
Hens,—1, typical shape, neat comb, good color; 2, not as good in shape, 
good color. Cockerels,—1l, a big one, grand color, hard to beat; 2, a good one, 
beaten in depth of color; 3, not as good in shape of body; Pullets,—li"a 
neat one, wins easily in color; 2, nice shape in every section, but failed in 
color of wings; 3, not as good in shape. 

Partridge Wyandottes : A nice entry; Cocks,—1, all Dotte, good color, 
hardly through moult; 2, a nice one, good color, failed to first in shape; 
3, not in good shape, will show better later. Hens,—I1, nice color and fair 
shape; 2, not as good in color; 3, lost in color. Cockerels,—1, grand con- 
dition, but was crowded by 2 won principally on condition over 2; 3, a very 
neat little bird, will show better; Pullets,—1, rich in color, good shape in 
fine condition; 2, good color, not so good in shape as first; 3, not as good 
in color as other two. 

Dorkings: Colored not a large entry, but some good ones. First cock 
wins both in shape and color, first hen, a large.one and in better condition 
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than any in class. First pullet, a good one, but we doubted her age, but 
being informed by the owner that she was certainly a pullet, she won out 
both in color and shape; 2, a nice pullet, beats third in size and cond'tion. 
First cockerel, all Dorking, wins easily; 2, hardly developed, will show 
better. Silver; a fine class. First cock, nice shape and clean in color; great 
bone; 2, also a good one, lost to first only in color; 3, a little heavy in color 
of hackle and saddle. First hen, a big one, wins in color in every section ; 
2, grand shape, little “bricky’’ on wing. Jirst cockerel, an extra good one, 
but crowded by second except in color of back and saddle; 3, beaten in color; 
First pullet a good one, with very deep body and fair color; %, very close, 
lost in shape; 3, lost in color of wings. Whites, a small entry, winners 
good ones. | 


Houdans: Not so large an entry, but some extra fine birds. First 
sock wins in color only; 2 cock, a trifle light in color in all sections, yet 
both colors were very distinct, and was crowding for first place. First hen, 
a large one and fair color, with nice crest and beard; 2, hardly as gocd in 
color. First cockerel, an extra good one, nice shape, very even in mottling ; 
2 hardly as good in shape or color. First pullet wins in color; 2, and 3, 
good ones. 


A. O. V.; not a large class, made up principally of Anconas, one 
Jubilee Orpington, a few Faverolles and others. 


Water Fowl: As might be expected, we had certainly a grand lot of 
both geese and ducks. Toulouse, an extra nice lot; Ist gander, a large one 
and good in color; 2nd, nice color, failed to first in shape only; 3rd, a good 
one, not as large as other two; Ist goose, a big one, with well formed body 
and in fine condition; 2nd, hardly as large as first ; 8rd, not as clear in color. 
lst young gander, very large and well developed, nice color; 2nd, also a 
large one, failed a little in shape of body; 3rd, not as large. First young 
Goose, a very large one and hard to beat both in color and size; 2nd, a very 
nice one, hardly as large; 3rd, still smaller. Embden, a large class; Ist 
gander beats others in size and shape of body; 2nd, very white; 3rd, lost 
in size. 1st goose wins in shape of body over 2nd; 8rd, not so large. Young 
goose, very white, fair in shape, hardly developed; 2nd, not so large, 
younger. Young gander, a big one, fine condition, wins easily; 2nd, younger ; 
3rd, small. Chinese, a few good ones, prizes awarded principally on shape. 
African, a nice class, shape and size decided prizes. A.O.V., class contained 


some Yellow and Wild Geese. 


Ducks: Pekins, a large class and winners good ones; Ist drake a gem, 
large, well formed body with great length and depth; 2nd, another good 
one, hardly as large, good head; 83rd, fails to other two in size. Ist duck 
like first drake, hard to beat. 2nd. a very neat one, failed a little in size; 
3rd, a trifle smaller, good shape. Ist young drake like first old one, I think 
owned by same exhibitor, hard to fault in any section; 2nd, a close one, 
trifle smaller; 3rd, a very good one, not so large; Ist, young duck, a typical 
Pekin, large, deep body and well rounded with great kell; 2nd, hardly as 
large; 8rd, lost in size, looks younger. Aylesbury, Ist drake, better condit- 
ion than second; 3rd, not in show condition, a good one. Ist duck a nice 
one, could be in better condition. Ist young drake wins easily in size and 
shape; 2nd, a fair ore, will improve. Ist young drake, nice head and bill, 
and beats second in these sections. Cayuga, a small entry, prizes went to 
color chiefly. A.O.V., a small class. Ornamental, a nice class, some extra 
good ones. Rouen, Ist drake, fair in color, would like to see more depth of 
claret on breast, and free from frosting or edging; 2nd, not as nice in body 
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shape, equal in color. Ist duck a nice one, wins easily in both color and 
shape; 2nd and 3rd very good. Ist young drake, good size, crowded by 
second, both will show better in a few weeks. Ist and 2nd young ducks, 
very close sisters, a fine pair, win easily over rest of class. 


By N. Cosu, Ausurn, N. Y. 


White Minorcas: a small class with no apparent improvement over 
former years. Ist cock, a large bird, off in color of wing, otherwise fair; 
2nd, not so large, better in head points and rather better in color, but too 
short in back; Ist hen, good comb and head, nice in shape of breast and body, 
slightly pinched in tail; 2nd, and 38rd, lose on head points and shape. Ist 
cockerel, good head, nice Minorca type; 2nd, better in color but loses on 
shape; 3rd, good color, but lacks style; Ist pullet, good head and size and 
proper type; 2nd and 8rd lacks size and color. 


White Orpingtons: 1st cock, and extra good one, a very blocky fellow 
with excellent color, has had his comb frozen off, carries hig tail just a 
trifle high; 2nd, has good head and fair shape, very creamy in color; 3rd, 
stands too high up but better color than the 2nd, short in feathers as yet. 
Ist hen a wonderful specimen, the finest we have ever seen, true Orpington 
type, good comb and head, and plumage absolutely white; 2nd, another 
grand one, equal to the Ist in color but not in head points, nor in shape in 
breast or depth of body; 3rd, also snow white but fails in head and shape. 
Ist cockerel, good head points, plenty of size, and nice Orpington type, 
but not so white as we like to see them; 2nd, very similar to first, in every 
way, only that he stands a trifle high; 3rd, nice in head and body shape, 
but carries tail too high. Little to choose between the first and second 
pullets; Ist a trifle larger and sounder in color of lobe, 2nd, slightly better 
in keg color; 3rd, loses on shape. 

Dominiques: Ast cock, quite a good one, but still great room for im- 
provement in color; second, fairly good type, but lacks greatly in color and 
barring, better than third at that. First hen outclasses all her competitors, 
rather small neat head, good color and barring in all sections, especially 
fine in tail barring; second and third, good type, more size, but away short 
in color. First cockerel, nice type and better than the average in color; 
second, not.so well developed; third also small and off in color. First pullet, 
fair color, ; second, very brown. 

Black Javas: First cock, shown in good feather, has grand color, and 
is quite a good all-round specimen; second, good color but still ragged; 
third, off in shape of back and color of wing. First hen, nice head and 
good length of back and body, but not yet ready; second and third, good 
color, but too short in body for a good Java. First cockerel, not in_ best 
condition, but has better color and type than second and third, which are 
too short in the body and carry their tails too high; the remainder of class 
go to the’ other extreme, long enough in shanks for Langshans. First 
pullet, good all the way; 2nd, not quite as good in shape and size; 3rd, 
excellent color, but off in style. 

Mottled Javas: First cock, an excellent all-around specimen grand | 
in both shape and color; 2nd, not in so good condition, but quite a good 
bird. First hen, like the first cock, a rare seats 2nd, also good. First 
cockerel, fair. First pullet, a good one. 

Black Spanish: little to choose between Ist and 2nd, cocks. First 
has a greater length of face, but not so smooth as second; both grand in 
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color, First hen better in face and comb than second and third. Cockerels 
and pullets quite good specimens but lack development. 


Andalusians: A large class and some very fine specimens, notable 
first cock, a bird of excellent shape and style, quite a nice small comb, 
good sound face, nice in lobes and wonderful color in all sections, one of 
the best specimens we have ever seen. Second quite an old bird, not in 
the best of show condition, and showing some white in face, but superior 
to those under him in shape and color; 3rd, a fairly good bird with two 
or three others running him very close for the place. First hen quite a 
good bird, showing some white in face, however; 2nd, better in head points 
and in shape, but not equal to first in plumage. 3rd, rather short in leg, 
and not so clean in color 1st Cockerel, fairly good comb, splendid lobe, 
good style, and nice rich plumage in all sections. The remainder of the 
class not up to former years. Pullet class better and little to choose between 
the first three, but the first and second better developed in head points. 


Black Orpingtons: Perhaps the finest class ever shown in Canada, 
and many grand specimens went without prizes. First cock, a little short 
in feather, yet, but a magnificent bird, with a splendid head true Orpington 
shape, and color as good as it is possible to have; 2nd, another grand one, 
not quite equal to first in head points, but good at that, with the same 
magnificent color and grand shape, shown in rather better feather, but just 
a trifle short and small for an up-to-date Orpington, a hard one to beat, 
however, on account of his grand finish; 3rd, another fine, large specimen, 
with grand shape and color, comb just a trifle large, not quite ready; 4th, 
grand color throughout, great size, nice five point comb, fine head and 
wattles, has a couple of broken flights and lacks in tail and saddle. First 
hen, grand style and shape, fine color, about as good as we have ever seen; 
2nd, a fine large hen with grand color, fails slightly in breast and saddle 
shape; 3rd, much the same, but not quite equal in color; 4th, grand color, 
but off in comb. First cockerel, the finest we ever handled, great size, grand 
comb and head, an immense, deep body, simply faultless in color; 2nd, 
another good one, just a bit young yet, beautiful head and comb, marvellous 
color, good Orpington shape. just a trifle higher on legs than we like, but 
when fully developed, this will be scarcely perceptible; 3rd, not quite equal 
in color or condition to first or second, but a magnificent cockerel at that, 
his only fault being that he is a bit pinched in tail shape and just a shade 
narrow; 4th, not quite equal in shape and true Orpington type; 5th, good 
in shape, but fails in color, not entirely free from purple, and some grey 
in wings. First pullet, nice head and comb, true Orpington type, well 
shown; 2nd, a grand one, and in two weeks time would beat the first, grand 
color and type, better than first in shape of breast and body, tail not quite 
finished yet; 3rd, nice comb and head, grand color, but off in breast and tail 
shape. Quite a number of large. grand colored pullets had to be passed by, 
on account of comb either twisted or fallen to one side. 


Lafleche: First cock, good head, grand shape and color, a good one; 
2nd, loses on color and lobe; 3rd, fails in head points, size and shape. 
First cockerel, rather raw yet, will make a good one; 2nd, nice comb and 
lobes, but fails in shape of back and length of shanks. First pullet, a 


really nice one; 2nd, immature. 


Creve-Cours: Just one cock bird, a good one. First hen a beauty in 
every way; 2nd, another good one, not quite ready; 3rd, a big one, very dull 
in color. First pullet, a good one. 
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By S. BurrerrieELD, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Light Brahmas: Cocks. Ist, very large and good. Coop none too large 
for him to straighten out his legs, he could not flap his wings, and along 
in same coop is first hen, and the two have to crowd one another if either of 
them want to even straighten themselves out; 2nd, a good large bird, but 
not so shapely as the first; 3rd, a very fine, stylish Brahma, but too small 
in size. Second hen, a little smaller than first, but rare quality; 3rd, another 
good one, as was the fourth, grand quality, but like 3rd, cock, on the small 
size. Cockerels,—Ist, a rare, large, showy bird, easily Ist; 2nd, a nice 
younger bird, his greatest fault is ticking on the saddle; Ist pullet, a gem, 
with just about as good a neck, hackle and tail coverts as ever seen; 2nd, 
grand in tail coverts, but not as good in neck hackle as first; 3rd, anoren 
good one, a little shorter in legs than standard requires. Balance of class 
too young, want more development to say justly of them. 


Dark Brahmas: Ist, 2nd and 8rd, cocks all very good birds, but the 
first was much the neatest in finish; 2nd, is coarser in some sections; 38rd, 
coarser still. Hens,—lIst, end and 3rd. all very grandly pencilled ial good 
in size and shape, but the prize fell almost entirely on the best ground color. 
Cockerels,—Ist, has a good ground color, very good bird; 2nd, a nice one, 
but much younger and will probably win over first if shown as a cock next 
season. In pullets, the winners won very much on the same line as the hens. 

Buff Cochins: 1st cock, very sound in color and very good in under color, 
a little high on color of wing, and carried rather too low in tail; some parts 
of second were just about perfection, carried an immense body and cushion, 
not nearly so sound in color ag first; 3rd, a very good bird, but smaller and 
did not carry the length of feather. Balance of class fair. First hen, a 
Cochin model, especially so in legs and front neck feathering; 2nd, very good 
in cushion and very fine in leg and toe feathering; 8rd, not very even in 
color, and absence of tail spoilt her show qualities. Balance of this class 
very good birds. Cockerels.—this class very close; Ist, a grand color, and 
very sound and even, rather a nice bird; second, not quite so sound in color, 
and when about one month older I think, would beat the first: 3rd, a nice 
younger cockerel than the two which won over, and he would be considered 
a winner if the other two were absent. Balance of the class had to give 
way to the development of the business. Pullets,—I1st, a grand even colored 
bird and very sound in color; 2nd, very sound with a nice, well developed 
cushion; 38rd, a grand pullet, but too young for the preceding winners. 
Balance of class good. : 

Partridge Cochins: 1st cock, a good one, especially in color; 2nd, not 
so grand in neck and saddle; 3rd, not up to the first or second in Cochin 
shape. Hens,—lIst, a good hen and won easily on color, although not in 
good condition. Cockerels,—not far enough advanced, but the three winners 
all seem very promising. Pullets,—Ist and 2nd, better than we have seen 
in the last two or three years at the Ontario; 3rd, not so rich in color and 
pencilling. Balance of class fair. 

Black Cochins: A very fine class, a litt’ better than usual. 

White Cochins: Cocks, very large, but not so stylish as the Buffs. Ist. 
and 2nd hens very good. Ist cockerel a grand white Cochin, but small in 
size. 

Langshans: 1st cocks condition made him win; 2nd in poor feather or 
would have won; 3rd, legs not very good. Hens,—Ist and 2nd, nice sheen 
and good in size: 3rd, a nice shaped hen but lacks sheen. Cockerels,—Ist, 
easy winner; 2nd, a pretty fair bird: 3rd, a very promising fellow. A real 
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good one in this class, had to be left out for carrying his tail too high. 
Pullets,—Ist, great in color; 2nd, a large pullet but not so neat as first on 
day I judged. There were two or three grand shaped pullets but they 
ered in sheen or awards might have been changed. All in alla very good 
class. 

S. CG. Minorcas: First cock, a very large bird with a great comb and 
very large white ear lobes, about the only fault he had was a corn on his 
foot; 2nd, another grand headed bird but lacked considerably in head points 
to those placed above him; balance of class good stock birds. Hens,—Ilst, 
alone for real type of a female, and I never saw a Black Minorca hen with 
such a green sheen, and absolutely free from purple in every section, one 
of the very best I ever saw; 2nd, not so good in color as first, but a very fine 
hen; 3rd, should have been second had her wings been as sound in color as 
the two preceding ones; 4th, a grand shaped hen and good Minorca type. 
Cockerels,—Ist and 2nd very large, very much alike, grand in shape and 
both carried grand tails and body shape. I preferred the one I placed 
first, for he was much richer in color; 3rd, a good bird a little smaller; 4th, 
a nice headed bird, and very even in shape, and very sound in wings; oth, 
nice, both much younger. ; 

Games, Black Red: A very heavy class; Ist cock, rather a nice, com- 
pact bird, on the small side; 2nd, a very good, all round cock, but not 
shown in good condition, his worse fault was too long body. A cock I 
would liked to have placed carried very loose high wings and a very high 
tail. Ist hen, a very high class bird; 2nd, 3rd and Ath hens, very good. 
1st, cockerel, a very high class bird; Pullets, was a fairly good class. 

Games, Brown Red: No cocks. One hen, very good. One cockerel, 
I wrote on his card— “A Mongrel.’’? Two pullets, fair to middling. 

Games, Duckwing: Old birds, very good, just enough to take the prizes. 
Chicks, only fairly good. 

Games, Pyles: Two good cocks, Ist, shorter in body and carried him- 
self nicely; Ist hen, a grand, good hen; 2nd, and 8rd, fair. - Cockerels and 
pullets, fairly good. 

Games, Sumatra: Not nearly so good as usual, especially so in females. 
1st cock, had a very desirable saddle and saddle hangers. Balance of class 
sadly deficient in that which constitutes high class Sumatras. 

Games, Indiam: Very good, just enough good birds to get the awards. 
Class as a whole not nearly so good as last few years. One very nice cock 
and first, second cockereds in Old English Games were very good. 

Games, A. O. V.: Some very good birds amongst them. Quality of 
games as a whole not up to some years. 

Game Bantams, Black Red: First cock in the pink of condition, a very 
small bird, but very reachy; 2nd, a good bird but not far enough through 
the moult, not by any means at his best; 3rd, close up. One really grand 
cock bird in this class was top notcher, but carried much to high a tail for 
company. Cockerels; Ist and Ond, I was told after judging, just out from 
the old country, Ist, always showing himself in just about perfect shape, 
did not need any stick to make him show himself, better color on neck and 
saddle, very free from ticking in saddle; 2nd, a grand bright bird, but did not 
carry himself folded up like Ist; 3rd, very reachy and large in size, a good 
actor, but had an extraordinarily long tail and showed considerable tick- 
ing on his saddle. Hens; Ist an easy winner for short, hard feathering none 
her equal, though the 2nd was not very far behind; 3rd, another good one, 
and one or two more good ones in the class. Pullets; lst, a very easy winner, 
she had just about one fault-a little longer in body than is wanted; 2nd, 
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a really good one, her breeder must have looked at her with a great deal of 
pleasure; 3rd, a nice one, close up to second. I could easily have placed six 
mentions in this class without any flattery, for each was of good high quality 


Game Bantams, Brown Red: A good heavy class; 1st cock, grand and 
distinct in breast lacing and very choice in top color, and his greatest fault 
was his legs being placed a little too far back on his body; 2nd, a very good 
bird, his worst fault was that he seemed very short necked and not so dis- 
tinctly laced on breast; 3rd, has been a good cock but he was not in good 
show condition. Balance of class only fair. Hens,—Ist, a good one in fine 
show condition; 2nd, a grand good hen, and so was the third. Cockerels,— 
a good class and some of those too young to place this year will surely be 
among the choicest of the cock birds another season. This class was about 
the best Brown Red class for years. 

Game Bantams, Duckwing: 1st cock, the purest in color, and a bird: 
that it will take a good one to beat him; 2nd, a nice cock but clear in wing, 
shoulders showing red mixed with the orange; 3rd, much the same fault, 
only showed more red. Hens,—Ist, rather on the large size, but a grand 
good hen and would help considerably any breeders’ yards for she has neck, 
back, saddle and tail formation that good breeders so much desire; 2nd 
and 3rd, smaller, but they lack tail and saddle formation. Cockerels and 
pullets in this class were very good. 

Game Bantams, Pyles: 1st cock, I understood was third cockerel last 
year; 2nd, another grand cock, but not showing himself full of vim; 3rd, 
another grand bird, not a great deal behind the first and second. Cockerels, 
—Ilst a nice acting gentleman but shorter in neck and larger in tail than first 
and second cockerels last year; 2nd, ran the Ist pretty close, then after those 
Ist and 2nd there were four pretty hard to tell which to give the preference 
to. Hens,—Ist, an easy winner, her only fault a little higher in color than 
standard requirements; 2nd, a grand top-notcher, grand all over; 3rd and 
4th, very high class, and as a class stronger than the males; Pullets,—Ist, 
only had about one fault, and that was too light in breast color but the 
formation of body, back, tail and wings makes her a very desirable bird 
IT like 2nd pullet even better than Ist, but she had sadly too much color, 
hence placed her 2nd; 8rd and 4th, close up. Pyle Game Bantam females 
made an extraordinary good class. 

Game Bantams, Birchen: The winners were remarkably good birds, 
not even a middling good bird, but all high-class. Whites not as heavy 
class as usual, Ist cock, excepting looking large, a very high-class bird; 
Ist hen a good one. In the whole class there was not a poor specimen. 

Game Bantams, Indian: Except for being larger than we require 
Bantams to be these were quite equal, if not superior to the Cornish Indian 
Games; remarkably fine specimens were first cockerel and first pullet. 

Game Bantams, Old English: 1st cock, Ist hen were spangles and 
very nice and original they looked. And sure they are the young boys’ 
bantams and may do for the babies for pets. 

Bantams, Black Cochins: Ist, 2nd and 38rd cocks all very high-class 
and first wins over second for color and 2nd wins over 3rd in shape; 4th, 
another high-class bird. Hens,—Ist, almost as good-a sheen as first Min- — 
orca hen, very shapely and small, an easy first; 2nd, nice Cochin, lacks 
color of first; 3rd, a grand hen; 4th, a grand good hen. Cockerels,—Ist, © 
very green in color, very neat in head and looks like making a champion 
cock; 2nd, not in as good show shape as at Thanksgiving Day; 3rd, rather 
a hard one to beat in this class. Pullets,—Ist, easy in both shape and 
color; 2nd, a nice one; 3rd and 4th, really good. 
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By JAMES ANDERSON, GUELPH. 


Turkeys: In‘the aged Bronze four good specimens were shown. The 
first prize one was an exceptionally good Bronze turkey cock, beautiful 
plumage, fine heavy bone, well colored legs, good length, fine full breast, 
fine barring on wings, primaries also well marked, in every way a first class 
bird The second was equal in size and weight but his plumage was not 
of such a brilliant bronze as the lst one and the legs not so good in color, 
but he was also a grand specimen of a Bronze turkey. The others were 
fair to medium. In the next class there were 7 entries all good birds. Ist 
prize cock was very large and had good heavy bone and good clean wine 
colored legs and beautiful barring on his wings, fine full back and breast, 
and was very little behind in the weight to the two years and over birds. 
The second and third prize birds were also good in every way, the others 
were fair to medium. The next class, young cockerels, there were 13 entries 
and all good birds, some of them extra good, others too leggy and not so 
well marked. The first prize cockerel was a very fine bird and will be heard 
of at other shows if properly managed being well proportioned, good wing 
barring, fine heavy bone, and altogether the build for a first class bird, the 
2nd and 3rd prize birds were also good, in fact there were very few of the 
thirteen young gobblers shown but will make good specimens when matured 
The next class was hens, two years and over; 8 very fine ones were shown 
and the first prize was as fine a specimen of a hen turkey as I have ever 
seen in my 48 years experience in the breeding of Bronze Turkeys. For 
weight, plumage, and good quality in every way she would be hard to beat. 
The second was a fine hen also, plumage grand and had she been a little 
heavier would not have been much behind the first. The others were all 
good, and were a credit to the breeders. In the next class there were 8 
entries. The first hen was a particularly fine one and will-make a grand 
show bird by another year, good plumage, good wings, well barred, and 
in every way a first class hen. In pullets there were 12 entries, all of good 
quality, in fact the show of young Bronze turkeys was very good. 


In the White Holland we had 32 entries The first prize old gobler 
was a beauty, and had very clean, white plumage, beautiful lobes and fine 
length, good breast and back, the others were also good but smaller and 
finer in bone. In fact the White Holland turkeys seem to be getting finer 
in bone and smaller in size every year. We want to get some fresh blood. 
I am afraid there has been too much in-breeding. They ought to change 
their gobblers oftener. The first prize hen had fine plumage, but was not so 
large as I have seen them at the ‘‘Ontario” show in previous years. 


In the A.O.V. class there were some magnificent Black turkeys shown 
and also a few good birds of the Slate variety. The first prize Black aged 
gobbler was as fine a bird as I ever saw, almost as heavy in the bone as a 
Bronze, in fact they had been crossing them with the Bronze to get the size 
as they are certainly finer in every way than the old Black turkeys we had 
years ago. The plumage may not be so jet black, but it is certainly an 
improvement in both size and quality of flesh, and it has done good to have 
given them a dash of Bronze blood which I am sure they have had. There 
were some good specimens of the Slate variety, and fine, large birds they 
are, with fine, full breast. They claim the quality of the meat is equal if 
not superior to the White Holland which has always been considered the 
most delicate and whitest meat of the different breeds of turkeys. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR, 


1909, 
HT ONOTATY GLI CSULCNE-aacys gay peuteen trot tee eee aces ARTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood. 
PY OStOnG is tee tenses oa as ast pandas ones crete re tecte ena Lt.-Col. R. McEwen, Byron 
Vitce-P ar e$id ents oss seer coe tie te kn eee a eT JOHN Bricut, Myrtle. 
Secretary-Treasurenin 86.55 .cc selene ee A. P. WeEstTERVELT, Toronto. 


Directors.—Lt.-Col. R. McEwen, Byron; John Bright, Myrtle; Wm. Smith, Col- 
umbus; John A, Boag, Queensville; James Henderson, Belton; J. M. Gardhouse, 
Weston; Arthur Johnston, Greenwood; W. W. Ballantyne, Stratford; R. S. Steven- 
son, Ancaster; A. W. Smith, M.P., Maple Ledge; John Jackson, Abingdon; Robert 
Miller, Stouffville; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; Wm. Jones, Zenda? G. B. Hood, 
Guelph; R. H. Harding, Thorndale; ‘Wm. McNeil, London; A. W. Tyson, Guelph; 
L. H. Baldwin, Toronto; W. Tregwin, St. Mary’s. 


_ Executive Committee.—Lt.-Col. R.McEwen, Byron; John Bright, Myrtle; Wm. 
McNeil, London; W. W. Ballantyne, Stratfor1; Wm. Jones, Zenda; Wm. Smith, 
Columbus; A. P. Westervelt, Toronto. 


Committee on Horses.—Wm. Smith, Columbus; John Bright, Myrtle; A. G. Gorm- 
ley, Unionville; W. Renfrew, Toronto; T. A. Graham, Claremont; Jas. Henderson, 
Belton; R. EH. Gunn, Beaverton; A. E: Major, Whitevale; Jno. Gardhouse, High- 
field; E. C. H. Tisdale, Beaverton; Jno. A. Boag, Queensville; J. M. Gardhouse, 
peste ne Wm. Hendrie, Hamilton; Dr. R. E. Webster, Ottawa; J. G. Hanmer, Brant- 
ord. 


Committee. on Cattle —John Bright, Myrtle; A. W. Smith, M.P., Maple Lodge; _ 
Arthur Johnston, Greenwood; Robert Miller, Stouffville; John Tyson, Guelph; W. 
W. Ballantyne, Stratford; R. S. Stevenson, Ancaster. 


Committee on Sheep.—John Jackson, Abingdon; Jas. Tolton, Walkerton; A. W. 
Smith, M.P., Maple Lodge; Robert Miller, Stouffville; James Millar, Guelph; Lt.-. 
Col. R. McEwen, Byron. 


Committee on Swine.—Wm. Jones, Zenda; Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; G. B. Hood, 
Guelph; R. H. Harding, Thorndale; J. E .Brethour, Burford; John Barber, Guelph. 


Dairy Committee.—W. W. Ballantyne, Stratford; Prof. H. H. Dean, Guelph; 
R. S. Stevenson, Ancaster; John McKee, Norwich. 


Poultry Committee.— Wm. McNeil, London; A. W. Tyson, Guelph; W. R. Gra- 
ham, Guelph; L. H. Baldwin, Toronto; R. Oke, London; W. Tregwin, St. Mary’s; 
J. H. Saunders, London; 


Judging Competition Committee.—Prof. G. E. Day, Guelph; A. W. Smith, M.P., 
Maple Lodge; J. E. Brethour, Burford; John Jackson, Abingdon; W. W. Ballan- 
tyne, Stratford; Robert Miller, Stouffville; R. W. Wade, Guelph. : 


Seed Committee.—G. A. Putnam, Toronto; Prof. C. A. Zavitz, Guelph; L. H. 
Newman, Ottawa; John Barber, Guelph; G. B. Hood, Guelph. 


Reception Committee.—J. P. Downey, M.P.P., Guelph; Hon. Jas. §S.> Duff, 
M.P.P., Toronto; Hon. Nelson Monteith, Stratford; Mayor Hastings, Guelph; 
Arthur Johnston, Greenwood; Dr. J. G. Rutherford, Ottawa; A. W. Smith, M.P., © 
Maple Lodge; G. C. Creelman, Guelph; John Newstead, Guelph; A. W. Tyson, 
Guelph; Lt.-Col. R. McEwen, Byron; J. M. Duff, Guelph; H. Guthrie, M.P., Guelph; 
J M. Struthers, Guelph; Chairman Reception Committee of Guelph City Council; 
President, Guelph Board of Trade. 


Superintendent of Buildings. D. G. Hanmer, Burford. 


Assistant Superintendent.—J. H. Saunders, London. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR. 


RECEIPTS. 
Mierielative erat gs cick ecto. cy eset cre sears fy aceon venice tensor tress seanness7 oer $6,300 00 
Prince of Wales prize .......s.seeee! Ree Re ae Gtr eR enti «ne daatie emanate ne aes 50 00 
Gate Receipts (including fees from Farmers’ Institutes) <........-.ssscsscssesetsneess 1,761 60 
Advertising (in prize list \:.c-.<.ec--r-c-n0e- cece enne ene aes se ernest rasa gsene sats 440 00 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association pTiZOS .....-.....--.sssseeserpenspepetter tents 172 00 
Dom. Shorthorn Ass’n. through Dom. Cattle Breeders’ Association ............ 490 00 
Galloway Breeders’ Association, special Prizes ......:..esseeeereeeeseenteteteeeen tenes 30 00 
Canadian Ayrshire Ass’n. through Dom. Cattle Breeders’ Association ...... 53 50 
Holstein-Friesian Association, special Prizes .........-...cseeesteertesec tees steers eesee es 30 00 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association grant .......-...-::e::cssertereeseteeteetences 75 00 
Ontario Berkshire Breeders’ Society grant ......--..-ssceecseeseeneerese ess esc essere 40 00 
Ontario Yorkshire Breeders’ Society grant .......-:-::eseesseseerrtteteeseete es En ep 200 00 
Citizens of Guelph, special prizes ..............sccsereeeeeecerssenneeen eter ener ceteeeenenees 150 00 
Milk sold from Dairy Department .............:.ccesceecreees nesses teeter ec nceseen sees 126 15 
Wy POesCUMA DOULETY, SOlGs oc.1escnnrrcsverrneetce vee steaep ast ssancnps tes snertaehtr rene mn esta ete: 73 72 
Re GICAL CURSES SCHOLL Gr ececors seen ue eacagpete sh me eenr an sar deeco nea tap ens cpa erdageee das ction s ys 931 51 
Live poultry sold in selling class ........:..-.-::-::::::sseeeeeeeterertteeete teeter ee 93 50 
Seeds sold, 1907. .......---ssssee Pee A Ee ON Ee ea ER Sa 4 40 
Special cash DOULET Vr DYIZOOU teen ceerer en ian ha tent ert am gett ye vara ee eel Aare 490 90 
Prize money overpaid and refunded .........---..:eecrreeesereeeeet tennessee nese es 10 00 
Spey Ve. LORD bafean (oe eatin eee ne mete rr ce se Eeecoe acinar cet Oya crs tebaad abel ing 25 00 
MRO e a cso C ae ss one WNP NE ee ete eee cat tar weamaretet dT or se Sa oer ne een ogra ..8,065 30 
Refund by exhibitors of freight and express paid 25 ee oe nes ae eee: 16 16 
Peer eels Be ree teens ae ings der en Has elmira ey rer eyes ope eee rhe 4 72 
$14,633 46 
EXPENDITURES. 

Balance due Treasurer, January Slat, 1908. .2-.,epesevecnsecnesceeteasetereesennettesss $437 02 
Directors’ and Committee expenses “.......---..:ssccecurerrccrtrsstetereter srr tte eee 429 23 
Judges and md eae Clothe tse estes cores no Geet actresses o rogrerans Torso cata eo gat ae 693 60 
Lecturers and expenses public TG OEIT Dee a oes eae has. feseem eede awe isn ts nellen te ome net 196 50 
“Eons OT GL ois Den eR RSG STU ce OC na de eC PL 132 80 
Sch yap SMTA tesciey apenas PRR Re ESR he aera a a 30 00 
ee coh access yrctece ss eavenesten ste weneeegrepee tages ree inre a ret at 334 02 
gh puis UVR eg MB STUY sa er Pa a Gases ce ee deter ate Nr 136 30 
General help (including Superintendents), POO See meee vette en een eet sr eacenp sae or 892 01 
Prizes paid .........++++++ Se ech or tom ne pelMae mana iaeac ev eros eas ea tasarsna sey ches sb 8,427 75 
Police services, 1907 and 1908 .........cscccrseesserseesertetesteeteeeeess Pot ee eee ee er 50 00 
Printing and advertising -.....:-..s...errecsrescccstteesneettteeststecenanscettnnsn tse eee 1,179 63 
atticom and) stationery... .teescrrneesaesreet eoagcer se aan erent a 283 99 
Telegraph, telephone, interest ANG CXPTOSS ..-ceseesccseerecrseceeecesceeeceeeceteceecees 85 87 
City of Guelph, payment re Mei btiii: erielnns pres eer CaS mane i Riche cenenot caer ee 260 00 
ope renries IIE S ea iy Meee dire eeeor en eee et cee cea ae os ee mR ae -128 98 
Hh Mc rete te eeeeotece tris meas nist 1s +eaeen: ergs n rine atta S PAA en 90 12 
Cartage and rent of chairs 1907 ATC POUR tase ete Riclscii tte cers takviawct ais vealed) i 76 89 
Straw, shavings and fittings ..........-:c-csssscceesessetsettessettecesctettttr eter eee 151 79 
(eo) CUR bag Ges sten te bo phe Ones Onbcace Tio cour the aaa er mata ag 55 19 
Drairy exhibitors’. milk «sold. \......-cenncp-ccettoimenencageacsestosetennnts: tastnsnnin ieee 127 15 
Pitececd et pOUliry (SOld conves secre ossauasernnnneeetsqremeanscgteceeremer star putas hice p nga" 73 72 
Swine carcasses sOld_ ..........:sseeeeees Te Raley ata DE TIPE i eee Rae a OED 931 51 
Pere emeol i isalocclacaitecs..ceiicecequatear.s eeteccenent sth es gees S ass Bees ssh Se rere hE 93 50 
emer TOUR COT mRL OO Tas eke hs reas oO cann neces grees peters maar eae eee cee SNe 5 05 
Freight charges advanced for exhibitors (afterwards refunded) ..............++- 10 11 
“ifg RNSIE 8 Ol epost eeshp aresoitelh Ser -een aR ean She kee na hic ct a es ch ech i neh 15 00 
RUTEPRIIATIGGUSTHR Oiies rr chet eee hoe tee store teem en wench owen smeear stendinraiendarsrgteatees dice) 13 65 
$15,341 38 

Balance due Treasurer, January Sst, 1909 .........:ssseeeeeesereeeeesreees $707 92 


Examined and found correct this 25th day of March, 1909. 
(Signed) W. G. Linpsay, Auditor. 


(Signed) R. McEwen, (Signed) A. P. WESTERVELT, 
President. Treasurer. 


EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
SHOW, 1909. 


The Show for 1909 was held at Ottawa on January 18th to 22nd. 
Previous to the Show the City of Ottawa femodeled the Howick Pavilion 
whereby splendid accommodation was made for a horse department which 
was added to the show. This department, as well as the other departments 
of the show, was well filled with exhibits of high quality. The attendance 
was almost double that of any previous year and visitors were enthusiastic 
_ in their appreciation of both the exhibits and addresses. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, January 19th, the show was honored 
with a visit from His Excellency, Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada 
who also further showed his interest in the exhibition by entering some of 
the horses from his stables. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


A public meeting was held on Tuesday evening at which the addresses 
following were delivered. The President of the Show, Mr. Peter White, 
K.C., Pembroke, presided and opened the meeting with the following 
remarks : . 

As President of the Association that is responsible for the existence of 
this Fair, it is with extreme pleasure that I see here what may be called the 
largest audience which has ever assembled in the history of the Ottawa 
Winter Fair upon an opening night. There are, as you are aware, a great 
many things to be overcome in creating enthusiasm and gathering together 
crowds of people to be addressed upon subjects which pertain peculiarly 
to Agriculture, and that is particularly usual in the case of a city audience. 
However, it is with a great deal of pleasure that we see each year that the 
audience upon opening night gradually increases, therefore we must only 
conclude that not only the people of Ottawa, but the farming community 
of Eastern Ontario are taking a very increasing interest in this exhibition, 
which is being made to stimulate an interest in improved methods of farming 
in the eastern part of the Province. 

When I was asked to take the position which I now occupy as Executive 
head of this Institution, I told those who were urging the position upon me 
that it would be absolutely impossible for me to take it unless we had a 
Horse Show in connection. Somebody said we never could get a building, 
and then it suddenly occurred to someone that the Howick Pavilion was 
available for that purpose. When a proposition was made to the Board of 
Control, of which the Mayor was then a member, the plan had a no more 
hearty endorser and got the sympathy of no one more heartily than Controller, 
now Mayor, Hopewell. I am sure we can not only congratulate him in 
occupying the position of Mayor of the Capital City of the Dominion, but 
we may congratulate ourselves that this Association has in him such a true 
and tried. friend. 

Thanks to the Council of the City of Ottawa, we have a building the 
like of which does not exist anywhere on the American Continent, that is 
to say, among buildings which are designed for the purpose of holding 
exhibitions entirely and purely with the idea of benefiting the farming 
classes of the community. 

[138 ] 
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We will have the pleasure this evening of listening to speakers of very 
great note, men who are eminent in their various walks of life, and I am 
sure you would not appreciate any remarks of an extended nature from me. 

I now have much pleasure in calling upon Mayor Hopewell to address 
you. ; 


: ADDRESS. 
By Mayor HoPEWwELL, OTTAWA. 


It is with extreme pleasure that I welcome your association to this city 
to-day. I have gone about the building looking at the Exhibition and I 
can say that in every respect this show 1s a magnificent success and I only 
hope that every exhibitor will go away from here with the full intention 
of returning next year, well pleased with the treatment he received and 
delighted with the whole Exhibition. My hope and my belief is that not 
one disgruntled person will be found when this Exhibition closes. 

We have had our ups and downs in connection with this building as 
most of you know. It has had two or three bad falls, but I want to say 
that this Winter Exhibition and Fat Stock Show is not going to be allowed 
to fall down, at least not if I can help it. I am not given to making promises 
but do you know, sir, I am given to building castles in the air and sometimes 
circumstances do not compel me to be intensely practical, and do you know, 
sir, that people who never build castles in the air seldom build anything. 
What I have in my mind and the vision | have before me is that in another 
year or two at the most, we shall see the floor of this Poultry Department 
extended over this stage and the room increased about 25 per cent, I under- 
stand they are already cramped for room and a gentleman who exhibits 
poultry said to me yesterday, “We are the big end of the show.”’ I do not 
know whether I should concede this or not, but I would concede this at all 
events,—they are the noisy end of the show. 

I will not take up your time by giving a long address. It is enough 
for me to say I have always been and am still in hearty sympathy with 
this Exhibition and I think if a little more publicity were given to the Show, 
the citizens of Ottawa would turn out in greater numbers to patronize it. 
If we could only instil into the minds of the citizens of Ottawa what a 
magnificent asset we have in this Exhibition and in this building, I am sure 
they would take great pride in it. I am not always sure that the best way 
to gauge the value of anything is by the money returns. This Exhibition 
is an educational factor and increases educational facilities in this country 
and in this way it is one of the best institutions and best assets that the 
City can have. I think the more intelligent the rural population becomes 
the better it is for the City and I hope this institution will become more and 
more an educational factor, educating the population of the rural district to 
produce better live stock and poultry and to develop our farmers in intelli- 
gence and integrity. I think if we measure the success of this institution 
in that way, we will have to admit it is a great asset to the City of Ottawa. 

On behalf of the citizens of Ottawa, I bid you welcome. I hope that 
everyone who comes here will go away with the impression that Ottawa is 
willing to spend the money on the education of the people and that in this 
show you will have found ample room to develope it and that you will get 
here an education that you could not get elsewhere. 
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I thank you for the honor of asking me here to-night to bid the strangers 
welcome to the city and I think I may as you request, offer you the freedom 
of the City of Ottawa. I have no doubt that none of you will take advantage 
of this offer to missuse the privilege. I am an old County of Carleton boy 
myself and I have confidence in the people in the surrounding district and 
therefore I offer you without any restriction the freedom of the City. 


ADDRESS. 
By Dr. R. A. FALCONER, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


You may think it strange that I have travelled all the way from Toronto 
to-day, and have to return again to-night in order to take up the incessant 
duties of the University to-morrow morning merely for the sake of saying 
a few words to you at the opening of this show, and yet, when Mr. White 
wrote me, although at first I was reluctant because of the pressure of duty 
to leave home, I felt on further consideration I should certainly make an 
effort to come, and now that I am here I am very glad that I have been able 
to come. The glimpse I have had of this show is not sufficient, of course, 
for me to pass any encomium upon it, and yet as I came through the building 
I was particularly struck by the fair appearance of the buildings, and I hope 
I am justified in believing that the things that are contained in the building 
are of the same high order as the place in which they are housed. 

There are several reasons why one is anxious to come to this gathering 
to-night, and the first is because I believe in the University. We must show 
the people of the Province that we are able to do something for them, that 
we are their University and that we must come into touch with them in as 
many ways as possible. 

You ask in the first place, How? Well, of course, you support the Uni- 
versity very generously. The Province is giving us a large amount of 
money. Who are the people who come to the University? They are your 
sons and daughters. Probably we have some sons and daughters of men and 
women who may be sitting in these seats before me. Two-thirds of the stu- 
dents of our University come from outside the City of Toronto; it is a Pro- 
vincial University. These people come to us from all over the Province. 
What do they come for? I am not going to keep you too long on this sub- 
ject. They come, we believe, from your homes in order that they may be 
fitted to go back into this Province and into this Dominion and te better 


citizens and be able to contribute to you and your homes something that 


you would not otherwise have. They should leaven the whole surroundings 
so that by reason of their having had the advantages of a University educa- 
tion, the situation in our towns, in our villages, and in our country-side, may 
be constantly getting better and better. They should add interest to the life 
in which they live, they should bring in new ideas, and they should give 
you something of these things that they themselves have received. 

We send out lawyers, but not so many lawyers, because they come from 
Osgoode Hall; they get their degree from us. We send out doctors, engineers, 
and men into every profession, the ministry and teaching, and almost into 
every department of life; and more and more the work that we do in the 
University, is work that comes home directly to the people of the Province. 

You say that you have no son in the University or no relative, and that 
you do not expect ever to come into touch with it; but every time that you 
entrust yourself to a doctor’s care you are really relying on the kind of 
teaching that is being given in these centres of education. Every time that 
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some great building is put up, it is put up by the skill of men who are edu- 
cated in these centres. Every time that you travel in a railway train you go 
along a track that has been laid bv men who were educated at these centres 
and who know how to lay railway tracks. The better doctors you have and 
the more skillful engineers you have, the safer is your life, and the more 
comfort and the more security can you feel. So you cannot simply brush the 
great University aside and say, “T have nothing to do with it.’’ It is bound 
to come home to you. More and more is this becoming the age of experi- 
ence. You are trusting yourself and your safe keeping to the people who 
are being trained as experts, and you should be proud that your money which 
is being put into the University has greatly improved every side of our pro- 
fessional life. 

It is from the farming population, not only in this Province, but in 
all the Provinces that we get the largest proportion of our best students. 
I am safe in saying that. That has been an old experience. You 
can question students of almost any University in this Dominion and you 
will find that it is the quiet, strong, intellectual moral homes out in the 
country, where the boys have had to be alert, where they have had to do 
work, where they have had to adjust themselves to new situations, where 
they have had to get what they have got by their intelligence and by their 
toil, where they have had high ideals,—it is from these quiet, strong, health- 
ful homes that the towns are recruited, that the cities are recruited, and 
especially that the Educational Institutions are recruited; so that every Presi- 
dent of a University should feel most thoroughly at home among a gather- 
ing of men and women who are directly associated with Agriculture. 


That leads me on to say I feel a pleasure in being here to-night, also 
because I am persuaded that the well-being of this Dominion will depend in 
the future very largely on the quality of the men and women on the farms 
throughout the country. I am not saying anything that I do not absolutely 
believe. We may think a great deal of our manufacturing ; I do value highly 
our manufacturing. We may think a great deal of building large cities; 
it is desirable that we should have certain large cities, but not too large. I 
hope we shall never have tremendous cities; cities of moderate size would 
be far more healthful. We ought to have good towns and people must con- 
gregate there, but unless behind all that there is a great body of people liv- 
ing on the land, living in comfort, doing their daily work there, thinking 
hard and living moral lives, then woe to us in the cities and in the towns. 

In the cities wealth develops fast. Only wealth? Not by any means. 
Wealth and poverty; the two go together. Great manufacturers do you say! 
Only splendid articles turned out? No, you see the droves of men and 
women coming out at the lunch hour and coming out in the evening, bent 
with their toil and pale with their work, shut in as they have been day after 
day, working hard for a pittance, many of them. That is what you see. 
Manufacturing is necessary, but manufacturing has its drawbacks. For 
health, strength and time, where do we go? You go to the country, to the 
open air, where you can see the blue sky, where you have a large space 
over which you can roam, where you have a roomy house in which you 
can live, where you never fear lest you shall be in want. You do not know 
what want is in the country. It is from the country that comes much of our 
stamina and our strength and unless we have these the town population will 
by no means equip us for the problem which lies before us as a people. 

Therefore, it gives one a great pleasure to come and address a body of 
men and women whose life is on the farm, out in the open, who work for 
what they get and who are free from the dragging cares of the city. That 
is a healthful life, and breeds healthful, strong men and women. 
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Another reason why I am glad to be here is this; This is an educational 
place. Here a body of people are being educated. What does education 
mean? Education is not cramming in a lot of facts. You have met a great 
many people who know everything, and they leave no impression on you 
at all; they can tell you everything but what you want to know. A large 
amount of unrelated information lies around about them. That is not edu- 
cation. An educated man or woman is a man or woman who has his or her 
powers so developed that he is able to use them in the best way possible. 
There are different kinds of education. There is the educated minister, the 
educated doctor, the educated engineer, the educated lawyer, the educated 
mechanic and the educated farmer. The same kind of process is not used 
in all cases. One kind of education or training brings out one type of man. 
The man studies his professional work, but in every case true education is 
supposed to develop the powers that each one has. 

Education should mean this: That you and I have studied what we can 
do, and have bent all our energies to do it, and are growing more able to 
do it every day. A man’s education does not stop until he is dead. Heisa 
dead man if he has stopped growing; he is a useless man, she is a useless 
woman, unless he or she has learned a- bit more every day and is a little 
better fitted for the work in which Providence has placed them and set their 
lives. So I look upon a gathering of this kind as educative. How? It 
directs your attention into ways in which you may develop. You know if 
you put a good farmer into a community he is of educative value, not because 
every man copies him, but because he stimulates every man to ask himself, 
“What is the difference between us, why cannot I do what he is doing, or 
rather, why cannot I do something better than what he is doing?’’ Not a 
case merely of imitation, but.a case of development through example. 

You see around you examples of what may be done. I am perfectly 
persuaded that as you look back over the history of Ontario you will discover 
that the population of Ontario has gradually been going up and up. Why? 
Largely through educative ideas that have been penetrating into the minds 
of the people on the land. 

The College at Guelph, with which Dr. Mills was so long connected, 
has had a vast influence in that way, and the farming population is seeing 
something beyond what they had dreamed of, and every opportunity of this 
kind is an opportunity for men to grow, even it may be, if they are in middle 
life. 

What are we aiming at as a people? Well, I think three words in a 
motto of one of our cities of Ontario may be fitted in here well to show the 
aim and purpose we should set before ourselves. We should aim at Industry, 
Intelligence and Integrity. 

Industry. In our farming population there is plenty of scope for 
Industry, and I should not say that by any means in Canada we lack 
Industry; in fact, I often believe that the rigorous climate in which we live 
and the necessity of our always having to work here for what we get, has 
given us vigor and power over other people who live in milder climates and 
in the countries which do not require the same effort for production. I lived 
as a boy for a good while in the West Indies, and I know how rapidly things 
grow there and the productivity of that soil; but I am absolutely certain 
that we who have to strive and struggle in order to get our results, are 
developing strength of manhood and energy that the people who are in the 
south can never get. JT am absolutelv certain that the future belongs to the 
people of the north. Although we may think our winters are hard, although 
in the morning it is difficult to vet up and dress in this cold, and we shud- 
der and wonder when March will be over and April begin to show us a sign 
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of fine weather, yet all this cold has toned us up and given us strength and 
power and energy which have entered into our manhood and which must 
tell in the long run. 

I believe then that the very environment in which we are situated is a 
splendid thing for our future, and that we can rely upon it that we are 
going to develop in Industry, and that strength will be ours. Industry, 
then, should be our motto. It is astonishing, how soon the result is mani- 
fest if we do things regularly and in order, if we put our best into our daily 
work. How quickly the whole tone of this Province has changed. If you 
go to sleep and wake up like Rip Van Winkle, even aften ten years, you 
will be astonished at the growth there will have been of intelligence and 
industry. 

That leads me to the second remark, that mere industry is not sufficient. 
Along with industry we must have intelligence, and the farming popula- 
tion of this country are growing more intelligent. I believe taking them as 
a whole, there is no part of our population more intelligent, but also that 
intelligence must develop. Men and women must think; it is thinking 
power that makes us what we are. It is when we stand and consider and 
ask. ‘‘How are we to do that thing?’’ It is as we do that we begin to grow 
and get intelligence, and intelligence behind power makes a vast difference. 

I have of late been reading over again the story of the war down South 
of 1860-1864. I have been reading the letters of General Lee, that genius, 
the great general who in spite of his misfortunes, has left such a marvellous 
record behind him; also the life of Stonewall Jackson, his able lieutenant, 
and I have been looking with a vast amount of interest at the way in which 
these two men inspired their soldiers; how, when small in number and 
poorly equipped these men were able to hold at bay-the immense armies of 
the North, armies that multiplied their own several times, armies better 
equipped and with far vaster resources. Why was it? It was because the 
armies of the South had two men of genius. It was not the multitudes of 
the North that conquered; it was not that immense mass of power. What 
did these men of the South do? Lee and Jackson would watch and there 
would be some great general of the North coming down with an army twice 
their size, a boaster perhaps like General Pope, who told his men what he 
was going to do, how he was going to annihilate these men of the South; 
but Jackson, with his small band of men, knew the ground and knew the 
man he was opposed to, and before Pove realized it Jackson was away in 
his rear and had burned up all his stores and cut his communications, and 
the first Pope knew of it was the smoke in the distance. Then off Jackson 
went and escaped as this lumbering army came after him. What was the 
difference? Not the difference in power, not the difference in energy; the 
soldiers of the North were just as strong as the soldiers of the South; it was 
a difference in intelligence. You may depend upon it to the end of the 
chapter that. it is not the man with the great strong right arm only, who 
is going to win victory, but it is the man who stands and thinks. The 
farmer who stands and thinks for a while and grows in intelligence, is 
going to get things done on his plot of land that another man may spend a 
fortune on to get done, and they will not be done nearly so well. So work 
intelligence into industrv. It is from that intelligent population that the 
life of our community as a whole will be recruited. 

The last idea which I wish to leave with you before I sit down is this, 
that along with intelligence must go integrity. That was the third word in 
the motto, and integrity is equally valuable with the other two. We need 
the type of man who can be depended upon and who is not so foolish as to 
think that if he goes on cheating, he won’t ruin his character. It requires 
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a great deal of intelligence to get into some people’s heads that it is as true 
a fact as can possibly be that lack of integrity and doing under-hand, mean 
things will bring evil consequences in trade just as certainly as the sun 
rises in the morning and sets at night. | 

Integrity in farming is one of the things that we need from side to side 
of this Dominion. I am not casting any slur on the farming population, 
but certainly if we can only get our name through the length and breadth 
of the civilized world on such a high pinnacle that wherever Canadian stuff 
goes it goes with the reputation that can be trusted, then we shall have a 
national asset second to none. We have something that will be relied upon 
and the future of our nation will be assured. Certainly it is from homes 
of that kind that we shall have a never ceasing stream of men and women 
who will build up our country. 

How many of us have known old men and women who, in their spare 
hours turned their attention to great books and read and thought? How 
often have you been surprised at the outside of a man, but you have by a 
little talk discovered that there is really a great man hidden away there. 
He is perhaps in some little house. What did this great man do with his 
spare time? He used it, he thought, he iead. Did he come to much? 
No, not very much. What about his son? Why, his son may be a Judge in 
the Supreme Court here for all I know, or his son is down in Toronto, or 
he may be over in England or in India or China. It was the old man back 
there of whom the world knows nothing, who sat still in his home and 
read his books from whom the sons came. Men and women unknown, build- 
ing up strong lives of integrity, intelligence and industry, are preparing 
these people for us. 

There is one fear that I have and that is this,—that as times are so 
good, and prices so high, the farming population may begin to think that 
success in life has to be measured by the number of acres, even the brick 
buildings in which men live, and by the barns and stock. The danger is 
lest we should forget that, after all, good as these things are and much as 
we look forward to increasing comfort in this country, there are bigger 
things behind, and the biggest things on the farm are the men and women 
who live in that house, and the boys and girls who go to school. Bearing 
this in mind, at the same time as our mater‘al comfort is developed, our 
true manhood will grow, and as Canadians we shall be a people who will 
be represented in the councils of the earth. As our great Milton said, 
“Virtuous education makes the bonds and ‘the ligaments of the common- 
wealth.’’? It binds the people together and makes them strong. Virtuous 
education among the people based on industry, intelligence and integrity 
is the pillar on which our constitution rests. 


ADDRESS. 
By James Mirus, LL.D., Orrawa. 


I was. glad to receive an invitation from your President to be here 
this evening to hear Dr. Falconer and other distinguished men address you, 
including our Minister of Agriculture and Senator Derbyshire, who is so 
well known throughout the eastern part of the Province,—in fact, all over 
the Dominion. 3 

What can I say to the people assembled here? When I come into a 
gathering such as this, I cannot help saying to myself: “These are my 
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people.”? I know the farmers of Ontario pretty well; and whenever | meet 
them, I have a different feeling from what I have when I meet any other 
class of our Canadian citizens. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of appearing before a number of the 
representative live stock and poultry men of the eastern part of the Pro- 
vince, and some from the central and western part of the Province as well. 
I congratulate them on what they have done for themselves and for the 
country at large. I think a show of this kind has great educational value, 
especially for young farmers. I agree with Doctor Falconer that no class 
of people needs education more than the farmers; and I appeal to the 
younger men here this evening—and I am glad to see that perhaps the larger 
portion of this audience 1s made up of young men and young women—I 
appeal to them to buckle down to the work and let nothing escape them. 
I have had a motto before my mind for some years, and I want them to con- 
sider it carefully: “NOT WELL ENOUGH, BUT THE BEST POSSIBLE 
IN EVERYTHING.”’ 

The average man as a rule is not a great success. We want men who 
are determined to make their mark in some line. Take this thought home 
with you,—in the cultivation of the soil; the selection of seed; the growing 
of crops; the selection, breeding, feeding, and care of live stock—caitle, 
horses, pigs, sheep, poultry, etc.;—and in everything else to be done on 
the farm,—‘Not well enough, but the very best you can do.”’ 

Such a motto should be adopted by dairymen as well as by the men who 
are raising horses or breeding and fattening cattle, sheep, and swine. The 
man or boy who works according to the wages le gets, will never get high 
wages; but the man or boy who does the best that is in him, regardless of 
the wages, will ultimately become a leader in the community. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the fact that the President of our 
great Provincial University has thought it worth while to spend an even- 
ing with us; and I congratulate the directors of this Eastern Show on hav- 
ing at their head a University man, Peter White, B.A., who is not only a 
scholar, but a successful farmer,—a breeder and feeder of cattle. 

I ought not to occupy a minute more of your time, because we have 
with us the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, whom we are all anxious 
to hear,—a man from my native place, the noted County of Simcoe. 


“Not well enough, but the best possible in everything.” 


ADDRESS. 


By Hon. J. S. Durr, Minister oF AGRICULTURE, Toronto, ONT. 


I am pleased indeed to have the privilege of being with you to-night. 
Apart from the interest I have taken in this Show, apart from the fact that 
I am glad to be here on account of the Show, I am glad to be here to have 
had the privilege once more of listening to Dr. Falconer, President of the 
Toronto University. | 

It was my privilege a little over a year ago to hear Dr. Falconer address 
a very large audience of farmers and their friends in the City of Guelph, 
and the thought came to me then, and it has been more forcibly brought 
home to be to-night, that this is the sort of thing we want if we are to 
become a great country such as our resources warrant. We have not had 
in the past the community of interest between the university people, the 
city people and the country people that should prevail, but this Show 
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which is such a success in the City of Ottawa is perhaps doing more to bring 
the people of this great City of Ottawa more closely in touch with the 
agricultural interests of Eastern Ontario than anything that has occurred 
for some years. . 

It appeared to me, after having gone through this Show that apart 
from the interest that the agriculturists may take in the Show and apart 
from the interest those who have gone to a great deal of trouble to bring 
these exhibits here and show them in the splendid manner that has been 
done, apart from all that, the people who are really the most benefited and 
who should show their appreciation of the efforts of the exhibitors, are the 
people of this beautiful City of Ottawa. What would the City of Ottawa 
or any of our cities be were it not for the farmers? If the people of the 
cities are to have that appreciation of their work which they expect from 
the people of the rural communities they must in turn understand that the 
rural communities will expect some appreciation on their part of the work 
being done by the agriculturists. 

We have had the pleasure to-night of listening to Dr. Mills, a gentle- 
man, who, perhaps, has done more for the benefit of the agriculturists of 
Ontario than any other one man, at least during a generation. From an 
agricultural standpoint no greater tribute could have been paid to us than 
the fact that when he left the Presidency of the Agricultural College at 
Guelph, he was transferred to a somewhat higher sphere, to a sphere in 
which he certainly can do as much for the agriculturists of Ontario as in 
any position he has yet occupied. I think it was a splendid tribute to the 
agriculturists of the country, because you know there has not been that 
feeling of good-will between the farmers and great railroad corporations 
that we would like to see exist. We feel satisfied, however, that in the 
person of Dr. Mills we have at least one man on the Railway Commission 
who will do what is fair and right between the corporations and the farm- 
ers who have business with them. He is discharging one of the duties that 
is a necessary part of that community of interest which must exist between 
farmers and the citizens of our towns and villages if we are to be the con- 
_tented and prosperous people that we ought to be. 

I wish to express the great pleasure it has been to me to go through the 
Show and see the exhibits. The President of the Show and those who have 
been associated with him are to be congratulated on the success they have 
attained, because they have had an up-hill fight in endeavoring to establish 
a really good show in the eastern part of the Province. 

Many people who come here simply to see the Show without the expecta- 
tion of being especially benefited will find themselves wondering how the 
different exhibits were bred, cared for and fed to bring them to such a 
degree of perfection; they will watch the awards being made and hear the 
reasons of the judges for placing the animals as they do; they will listen 
to the practical addresses to be delivered in this Hall and then each one 
should feel determined to do better things. 

Unless all our fairs, from the National Exhibition held in the City of 
Toronto down to the smallest fall fair in this Province, are of an educa- 
tional value to the sections in which they are held, then they are held in 
vain. What is the use of bringing exhibits together unless it inspires our 
people to go on and do better? It we are to be true to the trust reposed in 
us, and if we are true to the position in which we find ourselves owing to 
the integrity, intelligence and hard working industry of the pioneers who 
came into this great Province of Ontario if we are to be true to our tradi- 
tions, then we must, after this Show is over, go home determined in some 
way or other to be better farmers and to raise better live stock. 

10a LS. 
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I wish to say that the gentleman who have had the honor to represent 
the people of this Province in the position which I now occupy since we 
first had a Minister of Agriculture have been imbued with the idea of giv- 
ing the best in them, according to the means at their disposal, to help the 
agricultural industry of this Province, whether it was Mr. Drury, Mr. Dry- 
den, or my immediate predecessor, Mr. Monteith. However, we may fight 
each other when the elections are on or however we may line up in battle 
‘array, when the party call is sounded, once the elections are over we forget 
the partisanship and are imbued entirely with the idea of doing that which 
is best in the interest of the whole community. 

I wish to congratulate you, Sir, on the great success that has attended 
your efforts in the holding of this splendid fair. 


ADDRESS. 
By Senator D. DerBYSHIRE, BROCKVILLE. 


I have been particularly pleased to see we have a larger audience this 
year than we had last, and I am sure you must be all very much gratified 
‘with the addresses which you have just heard. I have been highly pleased 
with the head of our educational institution in the Province of Ontario. I 
am sure it augurs well for the Province of Ontario that we can get men such 
as Dr. Falconer to come and speak to the farming community and give them 
ideas about what ought to be done in connection with extending our educa- 
tion. 

I was more than delighted with Dr. Mills. I have always been an 
admirer of his. I remember attending the Agricultural College and hear- 
ing one of his addresses, and I went home at once and packed my boy off 
to the Guelph College so that he would be under that man, so that he 
would make him useful in this world, and I am sure I have never regretted 
in the least having sent my son to the Agricultural College. 

If we could only get the young men to go to the Agricultural College 
so that they could take their place as trained agriculturists the same as 
doctors take their places, the lawyers and other professional men! Why 
not have these men on the farm trained for the work that they have in 
hand so that they can intelligently take hold of this work and press it for- 
ward with more intelligence and greater zeal than ever in the past. You 
know we have these lawyers stumbling around and starving in the cities, 
and these ordinary ministers of the Gospel that cannot preach a decent 
sermon if you would give them all the world. We have men in the profes- 
sions that were never adapted for the business, and if we could only send 
them to the Guelph College and train them for business that they could do, 
if Dr. Falconer, who is president of our big college in Toronto, when he 
sees a man not adapted for the profession would say to him, SX OL £0 
straight home and take hold of the plow, do not sit around here; you never 
can do anything in the professional life,’’ and he would get him back on the 
farm, it would be a great deal better. Men are tumbling over one another 

to-day into these high positions, but there is no place like the farm. I 
would: like to know what business would be more instructive to any man 
to-day than making two blades of grass grow where one now grows, by 
using more intelligence, and by making two grains of wheat grow where 
one now only grows, by selecting the seed, picking the big heads and 
intensely cultivating the soil. 


* 
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You can find in every factory where they are sending milk in Eastern 
Ontario that they have men who are sending $70.00 worth of milk per cow 
to the factory in a season, and there are men in that same neighbor- 
hood, their milk drawn on the same milk wagon, getting only 
$14, $16, $20, and $23 per cow. What is the matter? It is because they 
do not put intelligence into the business. There are men who are feeding 
cows and those cows never pay them for their feed. The weakest point of 
farm practice in Eastern Ontario to-day is the fact that the farmers do not 
give their farms sufficient cultivation; they do not preserve the fertility of 
the soil and keep the farm in such condition that it will grow bigger crops, 
and they have not grown the feed to feed their cows in the summer time 
let alone in the winter time; they have starved the cows, half the time they 
have not given them sufficient water and they have not put them in proper 
stables. 

There is no time in the history of the world that milk is worth as much 
as it is to-day. Why are you standing behind a dry cow when that cow 
ought to be giving good milk for 10 months in a year? Take home these 
practical thoughts and see if you have not a boy you can send to the Agri- 
cultural College. 

Two-thirds of the cheese made in the Dominion is made in Eastern 
Ontario, because we have the best class of people in Hastern Ontario that 
they have anywhere in the world, and I am glad to see the Minister of 
Agriculture down here to get an idea of the kind of people we have in 
Eastern Ontario. We want men to get out among the people and make- 
_ themselves useful and just as they get in touch with the Agriculturists 
of this country; just so useful will they be to the people of this Province. 


LECTURES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS DELIVERED AT THE 
EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
SHOW, 1909. 


THE PASTEURIZATION OF WHEY, ITS EFFECT ON THE 
QUALITY OF THE CHEESE, AND ON THE FEEDING VALUE 
OF THE WHEY. 


By H. H. Dean, Proressor or Datry Huspanpry, O.A.C., Guetpnx.. 


Several problems are now pressing for attention from the owners and 
patrons of cheeseries. For instance, an English correspondent of a Canadian — 
trade paper recently said: “It is not to be denied that the business of export- 
ing cheese from Canada, and importing into Great Britain, has been a losing 
game for those chiefly engaged in it, and the only people who have benefited 
in the business are the Canadian farmers. No one is going to quarrel with 
their view of the situation; . . . but the trade has now reached a stage 
when it is becoming a question as to whether it is worth while importing 
cheese at all, the results of the distributive trade on this side, at any rate, 
being so disappointing, and the Canadian exporting side of it also being 
unsatisfactory.’ 3 

The writer goes on to warn ‘‘The Canadian’’ that “New Zealand’’ is 
becoming a formidable competitor; that they have a large make of English 
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cheese and that the British tariff is likely to be changed shortly to the dis- 
advantage of the Canadian farmer. “These are points it is hoped your farm- 
ers will take into serious consideration.’’ 

The editor, commenting on the foregoing letter concedes, “that there has 
been very little profit of late, in shipping cheese to Great Britain.’’ He 
further says, “It is also well known that the farmers of Canada have reaped 
the greater benefits through undue competition amongst the middle men, 
which left scarcely any margin for themselves.”’ 

The editor goes on to say that fall cheese ought to be purchased at “the 
lowest prices for one year, in order to insure profit’? owing to the fact that 
the goods have to be carried for some time.’’ His remedy is—‘‘compel the 
farmer to carry the cheese, the same as hay, grain and other produce, so that 
shippers could fill their orders from stocks held by farmers in storage here, 
or wherever most convenient.”’ 

We have no time to argue the case at present, but would say, that it can 
easily be proved that the Canadian farmer has not been reaping undue pro- 
fits from the cheese business, in fact, has scarcely been receiving bare inter- 
est on his investment and living wages for his labor. 

Regarding the suggestion that farmers carry their fall cheese, we think 
it a good one if the farmers would do so and deal directly with British 
importers it would mean considerable more profit for them. Marketing 
problems are among the most profitable studies of the farmer. There are too 
many persons taking a slice of the profits of the producer, which also adds to 
the burdens of the consumer. Middlemen are killing the ~oose that lays the 
golden egg. . 

Other problems for the cheese men are, the manufacture of whey butter, 
and how to meet competition from town and city milk trade and from the 
milk condenseries. 

We shall not discuss these questions at the present time, but take up 
somewhat in detail the problem of— 


Tap PASTEURIZATION AND FEEDING VALUE OF WHEY. 


It may be well at the outset to explain what is meant by pasteurization 
and also what we understand by the term, whey. 

Pasteurization means heating of a liquid ( in this case whey) to a tem- 
perature of 140° F., to 185° F., and afterwards cooling the liquid. The 
term is derived from the name of a noted French scientist, Louis Pasteur, 
who devised the process known by his name. The object of pasteurization 
is to free the liquid partially or entirely of germ life. This is accomplished 
br means of heat—preferably moist heat, such as steam. Time and tempera- 
ture are important factors in destroying minute plant life known as bacteria. 
A temperature of 150° F., to 160° F., for several hours, such as is the prac- 
tise when pasteurizing whey, is as effective as a higher temperature for a 
shorter time. If the whey tanks are kept reasonably clean and are covered 
so as to retain the heat over night, the patrons ought to be able to obtain 
practically sterile whey the following morning. This means that the danger 
of spreading bad flavors to the milk or disease germs to stock on the farm 
through the medium of the milk cans, where whey is returned in them, is 
reduced almost to the vanishing point. 

By whey, we mean the by-product, or what is left from milk after the 
rennet has coagulated or curdled the casein enclosing most of the fat con- 
tained in the milk, some of the other milk solids and a proportion of the 
water of milk. The feeding value of whey is largely found in the fat, and 
solids not fat. Of the latter, the chief constituent is milk sugar, which when 
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milk sours is changed into an acid, known as lactic. While the latter has 
little or no direct food value, it seems to exert a beneficial effect upon food 
digestion in older animals. For young stock, however, the dairy by-pro- 
ducts are more valuable without the lactic acid. In tests made at Western 
Ontario factories, it was found, that whey unpasteurized contained from 1 
to 1.7 per cent. lactic acid, whereas whey pasteurized, contained but .4 per 
cent, acid and in some cases as low as .25 per cent. 

There is another beneficial effect of pasteurization in that it prevents the 
fat separating from the other solids and the liquid, thus insuring an even 
distribution of the fat contained in the whey among all the patrons and pre- 
venting that greasy mess in the whey tank, or in one or two patrons’ cans, 
which is an abomination to those who have to wash tank or cans. 

During the season of 1908 we conducted rather extensive experiments at 
the O. A. College regarding the whey butter question, details of which can be 
found in the Annual Report of the College. In conjunction with the Animal 
Husbandry and Farm Department, we carried on a series of experiments to 
ascertain the relative feeding values for hogs, of whey containing an average 
of about .25 per cent. fat, and similar whey from which the fat had been 
practically all extracted by means of a cream separator. 

Professor G. E. Day has kindly furnished the following summary of the 
results with pigs: ‘Eleven pigs were fed ordinary whey and meal; ten pigs 
were fed separated whey and meal; and twelve pigs were fed water ‘ond meal 
as a check group. The experiment lasted 120 days. 

On ordinary whey, the average daily gain per pig was 1.16 lbs.; for 
separated whey, 1.097 lbs.; and for meal alone, .7 lbs. 

The feed consumed per 100 lbs. gain for ordinary whey was 269 lbs. 
meal and 747 lbs. of whey. For the separated whey it was 297 lbs. meal and 
774 lbs. whey. For the group fed meal alone, it required 430 lbs. meal. 

From these figures we deduce that if the value of separated whey be 
represented by 100, the value of ordinary whey would be 125, or 25 per cent. 
higher. 

: I may say that in this experiment, we found an abnormally high feed- 
ing value for both kinds of whey, and the only reason I can give for this 
state of affairs is that we fed a very small proportion of whey to meal. On 
an average we fed hardly two and three-quarter pounds of whey for each 
pound of meal, and it is a well known fact that where small proportions of 
dairy by- products are used, thev give a much higher feeding value per 100 
Ibs., than when they are used in larger quantities. As whey is ordinarily 
used, a much lower feeding value per 100 lbs. would be obtained. In our 
experiment, however, we were anxious not to have any of the pigs put 
off their feed, and consequently we kept the whey down in quantity. Though 
the results show a higher feeding value for whev than normal, at the same 
time, I think that the method of feeding should not affect the comparison of 
the two kinds of whey.”’ 


DIFFERENCE IN VALUE PER 100 LBS., or ORDINARY WHEY AND SEPARATED 


WHEY. 


Assuming that live hogs are worth $5.50 per 100 lbs., and that the meal 
cost $1.50 per 100 lbs., we have a value of 18.2 cents per 100 lbs., for ordin- 
ary whey, and 13.4 cents for whey from which the fat has been extracted, a 
_ difference of 4.8 cents per 100 Ibs. in favor of the whey containing the fat. 

This means that in a factory where the fat is separated from the whey, 
or where the fat rises to the ton of the whey in the tank and 1s practically 


lost for feeding purposes, that the loss in feeding value is nearly five cents 
per 100 lbs. whey. 
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Looking at the whey butter question for a moment and taking the aver- 
age of experiments made at the O. A. College during 1908, where the amount 
of whey butter made, averaged from 24 to 3 ibs. per 1,000 lbs. whey, we can 
see that whey butter must sell for an exceptionally high price to give any 
profit. Assuming that the yield be 3 Ibs. butter per 1,000 lbs. whey at 20 
cents per lb., we have a value of 60 cents. According to the pig feeding 
experiments quoted, the difference in feeding value of ordinary and separated 
whey is 48 cents in favor of the unseparated whey, or only a margin of le 
cents per 1,000 lbs. whey for making the butter. As the price of the butter 
increases, of course the margin is greater, being 27 cents per 1,000 lbs. whey, 
if the butter sells for 25 cents per lb., and 42 cents if 30 cents be received for 
the butter. These facts may very well cause farmers and factorymen to con- 
sider carefully whether or not it pays to manufacture whey butter. 

The estimated cost of pasteurizing whey at the cheese factory is from 
50 cents to $1 per ton of chese. Considering the enhanced feeding value of 
the whey, the reduction in risk of spreading bad flavors and disease, and the 
greater ease with which the tanks and cans may be cleansed, we strongly 
recommend the cheese factory managers of Eastern Ontario to make the 
necessary provision for pasteurization of the whey during the season of 1909. 


EFrect on QUALITY OF CHEESE. 


While the effect of pasteurization of whey upon the quality of cheese 
must be largely speculation, because no exact experiments have been made, 
we may reason that the effect will be an improvement. In Western Ontario 
the “bitter-milk’’ flavor and other undesirable flavors have almost entirely 
disappeared since the factories began pasteurizing the whey. This in itself 
has been of sufficient value to pay the cost of heating the whey. Owing to 
the increase of injurious bacteria in all our cheese factory sections, the prob- 
lem of how best to control these becomes an exceedingly important one, and 
one which grows more important each year. The whey makes an excellent 
breeding ground for all low forms of life. Where the whey is returned to 
the patrons in the milk can, which is the common practice, and where the 
cans are not properly washed, which also is all too common, we can readily 
see, that infected whey means infected milk, which means poorer quality of 
cheese. A cheese maker cannot turn out a finished product superior to the 
raw material (milk) which’ is delivered at the factory. 

To sum up, pasteurization of the whey means whey of greater feeding 
value and an improved quality of cheese. 

- Q.—Pasteurizing is quite sufficient, you would not recommend steriliz- 
ing? 

A.—No, it is not necessary to sterilize because where the whey is heated 
for this long time, it practically sterilizes it, although we do not adopt the 
temperature that is really necessary for sterilizing. 

Q.—After it is run out, you immediately heat it up to this 160°? 

A —Just as soon as the vat is dipped; our whey is now 98 to 100 degrees. 
If we allow it to stand some time it will cool, therefore it is better to com- 
mence to heat at once and take advantage of the high temperature just as 
soon as the whey is run off. 

Q.—To sterilize you have to heat 212°? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—The added expense would be for the fuel? 

A.—The chief expense is the fuel. It would also depend to some extent 
on the distance your whey tank is from the boiler. A three-quarter inch 
pipe to the tank and the extra fuel needed to furnish steam is practically the 
whole expense. 
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Q.—What quantity of coil do you require around the vat? 

A.—A three-quarter inch perforated pipe across the tank would be suf- 
ficient. I do not think it is necessary to put a coil around the tank. Most 
of the factories simply have a pipe going across the middle of the whey 
tank. There are other methods; in our own case we pasteurize all our skim 
milk and we use the exhaust steam from the engine. Where you use an 
engine you can utilize the exhaust steam. In our case it costs us practically 
nothing to pasteurize the skim milk, where we have an engine at the factory. 
If you send to the Department of Agriculture in Toronto you can get bulletin 
No. 148, which will give full instructions as to the utilizing of exhaust steam 
for pasteurizing purposes. 

Q.—What is the feeding value of ordinary whey that comes from the 
factory? 

A.—A great deal would depend on the price of pigs, etc., perhaps from 
5 to 10 cents per 100 lbs. In our estimate we got 18 cents from the sweet 
whey, but that was rather high feeding value. 

Q.—You say the value of whey not pasteurized, is 5 to 10 cents per 
100 Ibs. 

A.—That is the estimated value. 

Q.—You say that pasteurized whey may be worth 18 cents? 

A.—We got that out of this experiment; I do not say that is the com- 
mercial value of sweet or pasteurized whey, but in this special experiment, 
we got that value, because we fed it sweet, which is much the same as if 
it had been pasteurized. 

Q.—You got a value of 13 cents without pasteurizing? 

A.—No, 13 cents where the fat had been removed: that is the same as 
where the fat rises on the tank without pasteurizing it, thus reducing the 
feed value. Pasteurizing keeps the fat distributed all through the whey. 

Q.—You think the whey should be pasteurized everv time? 

A.—Yes, where the whey stands over night in the tank. 

Q.—What is the difference in the value of the whey on top of the vat 
and in the bottom? 

A.—TIf a lot were all taken from the bottom, it would make a difference 
of about five cents in the 100 lbs., because in the ordinary whey tank, the 
fat has nearly all risen from the whey in the bottom of the tank. The man 
that comes first gets very little fat; he gets the worst of it. 

Q.—Would it not be better to stir that whey tank? 

A.—Yes, it would be better, but it is difficult to get the fat mixed in, 
when it has cooled. 

Q.—Will the whey keep after it is pasteurized? 

A.—Yes, it will easily keep for twenty-four hours. The pasteurized 
whey returned to the farmers on the following morning has little or no more 
acid than when it was run off the vats the previous day, it practically remains 
stationary and the reason for that is, that the acid is the result of the growth 
of bacteria which have been killed by heating. 

Q.—Pasteurizing of the whey would not prevent the fat from rising? 

A.—Yes, it would. That is one of the troubles of pasteurizing milk for 
the city dairy business because the cream will not rise on that milk and the 
people think they are getting poor milk. 

Q.—How often should you wash out the whey tank? 

A.—Wash it every day if at all possible. 

Q.—Sometimes our whey tank is not washed out for two weeks? 

A.—I have heard of a case where the tank -has not been washed out for 
two years. 
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Q.—I attended a meeting from this district where a man said to us their 
whey tank had not been cleansed out for eight years; or since the factory 
was built. 

Q.—I would like to hear your experience as to the feeding of whey to 
poultry ? 

A.—We have iried it and we have concluded that it helps digestion, 
but as to the feeding value of the stuff itself, I would prefer that Professor 
Graham should answer that question. 

Q.—Do you think this pasteurized whey is good for young calves? 

A.—Yes, where farmers have fed it they have had very good results. 
You should start with a small quantity. 

Q.—Do you think it would pay to put in a steel whey tank? 

A.—I think a steel whey tank is the only suitable kind of a whey tank. 

Q.—Would it pay to pasteurize whey and put it in an old wooden tank? 

A.—It would pay, but I would certainly prefer to have a steel tank, and 
I would prefer to have it pasteurized rather than not pasteurized and put in a 
wooden tank 

Q.—Where it is run through a separator, would you pasteurize the 
whey? 

A.—Yes. | 
Q.—Is not it pretty nearly pasteurized after it comes from the separa- 
tor? — : 

 A.--It is only 98° to 100°, and that is not high enough, if it is heated up 
to 140° or 150° that would be pasteurizing it. 

Q.—How much does the separator reduce the feed value? 

A.—We have found as a result of experiments that the feed value of 
whey is decreased 25 per cent. by separating the fat from it. 

Q.—How much butter can you get from 100 lbs. of whey? 

A.—From 1,000 Ibs. of whey we have made 24 to 3 lbs. of butter—34 
the most and 24 the smallest amount. I understand some factories in the 
Fast have been making 4 and 5 lbs., and I have heard of them making as 
high as 8 lbs. I would come to this conclusion that either the milk 1s badly 
cared for or you have an incompetent cheese maker where you get 8 Ibs. of 
butter per 1,000 lbs. of whey. There is something radically wrong where 
you get such a large amount of butter. 

Q.—In our factory we only get 141bs. 

A.—That is more like it. 

: Q.—What is the difference in value between whey butter and other but- 
ter! 

A.—We have found the difference to be from two to seven cents a 
pound; when butter is scarce we can sell whey butter at two cents less than 
the price for regular creamery butter, but when butter is plentiful we have 
to coax dealers to buy it and we have had to take seven cents a pound less. 

Q.—Is there any difference in the taste? 

A.—I think there is quite a marked difference, some people think it takes 
an expert to tell the difference between whey and creamery butter, I would 
not think so. It is a second-rate butter. 

Q.—How about the keeping qualities ? 

A.—We have found it has fairlv good keeping qualities. We have not 
found that it deteriorated rapidly after being made. If kept at 40 degrees 
will keep fairly well for a month or six weeks, but it is always second-rate 

utter. 

Q.—Whey butter is winning the first prize at the Fair? 

A.—Probably it was pretty poor butter that was against it. 
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WINTER FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS. 


By J. H. GrispaLe, AGRICULTURIST, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL Farm, Ortawa, 
ONT. 


I take it that my subject means the feeding of cows in milk, not feeding 
in a general way, but feeding cows from which You want to get all the milk 
possible. I shall try to condense my remarks as I want to take up some of 
the general principles. | 

The first thing that the farmer or feeder should consider in feeding dairy 
cattle is how to get them to eat much feed. The cow that does not eat a lot 
of food is not going to produce much milk. Some are more readily persuaded 
to eat freely than others and some make better use of their food than others. 
As you know, the cow, as well as the human being has her likes and dislikes 
so the great problem of the feeder is to study his cows so carefully as to 
enable him to persuade them to eat freely. 

The next consideration is to see that the food is easily digested. If you 
can flavor the food so as to persuade the cow to eat a large quantity of it and 
then have a food of an easily digested sort then you will surely have a large 
flow of milk. The primary consideration is a large quantity of food and that 
food easily digestible. 

The next consideration, and probably the consideration that is really 
most important is the composition of the food. The food must be of such a 
character that when it is digested it will furnish to the cow lots of elements 
which enter into the making of milk. If the food does not contain these 
elements, then the cow cannot make the milk, because the milk is composed 
of certain elements which must enter the cow through the food. If the food 
is too rich in elements for the production of fat then the cow will be per- 
suaded to put on flesh to a greater or less degree. 

There are thus three points which the feeder must consider in preparing 
his ration. First, to get the cow to eat large quantities of food; second, that 
the food be easily digested; third, that it be of the right kind. 

The first consideration is the all important one. Get them to eat lots of 
it. How are you going to do that? The reason you yourselves will eat more 
at one meal than another is generally that the food offered is more palatable. 
You like the taste of it better; that is the reason the average cow eats more 
of one kind of thing than another. She likes the odor of it; it pleases her 
palate and she eats a large quantity of it; therefore in preparing any ration 
for dairy cows, that must be the primary consideration, palatability. Get 
the food so that it will taste good to the cow and have a pleasant odor then 
the cow will eat a very much larger quantity than where such is not the case. 

Hew can we lend palatability to the food? How can we get the cow to 
like the flavor and the odor of the food we furnish her? The first way is to 
try and make it succulent. Get a nice juicy food. When the cow gets on 
grass she will eat and eat. Cows have been known to eat 100 lbs. of grass in 
a day. That is an enormous quantity of food and she ate that, not because 
she felt that she needed it, but because she liked it, and if we can get the 
same odor, the same flavor and the same succulency into the winter foods 
that exists in the June grasses then we are going to persuade our cows to 
eat large quantities. . 

How can we get succulency? In various ways. If you have no ensilage, 
sprinkle water on each layer of cut straw in place of ensilage and roots, and 
then sprinkle on it a little bit of meal and then another layer of straw and 
then meal. That is the way many dairymen used to feed their cows years 
ago, but that has been abandoned by the introduction of the silo and the large 
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extension of the root growing industry. We have given that system of feed- 
ing up almost entirely, and have gone in for roots and corn ensilage. There 


is nothing up to ensilage if it has mixed along with it a certain amount of 
straw; in addition to the ensilage one might feed a small amount of roots, 
turnips or mangels or sugar beets. We have found on the Experimental 
Farm that a ration consisting of about two parts of ensilage, one part of roots 
and a few pounds of straw, about one-quarter part straw, makes a roughage 
ration that is very hard to beat. The cattle will eat it ravenously, in fact 
it often looks as though they would hurt themselves eating this ration and 
that without our having added meal or anything of that kind to it to improve 
the flavor or change the taste. 

We can improve that a little by adding a small amount of salt. Some- 
times a tonic is advocated, we do not consider that advisable. If you have 
none of these things, as a last resort you might cut your feed and sprinkle 
on it a little bit of highly flavored meal of a little bit of stock food. I am not 
an advocate of stock food, but I believe if you are trying to force your cow, 
and you get some stock food that she likes, you can persuade her to eat a 
little more of the food and so improve your chance of getting a lot of milk. 
Stock food has very little or no value in itself, but I think it serves as a con- 
diment, just the same as when you get soup that does not taste very well by 
adding some sauce to it, you can make it go down better and that is the rea- 
son I think stock foods may sometimes be of value. We have not found them 
of any food value at all. 

Now, as to digestibility,—the foods which are palatable and which are 
succulent are also the foods usually most easily digested, and most easily 
taken up by the organs and made into blood and from blood into milk. Of 
all the foods you can give to the dairy cow, roots are the most easily digested 
and most palatable; therefore you have in roots a combination of digestibility 
and palatability, just the very thing we want. For the man who is feeding 
dairy cows there is no doubt that the addition of roots to the ration is invalu- 
‘able. The digestibility of a ration may also be improved by giving the right 
kind of food. Some foods are difficult to digest, as for instance, wheat straw 
and some of the other coarser straws and poor hay. Tt takes a large part of 
these to furnish power to the digestive organs to carry on the operations. 
You must therefore get a ration of a high percentage of digestibility. 

After digestibility comes the composition of the food. It should be of 
very high milk producing value, must contain elements that go to produce 
milk and the chief element for that purpose is protein. Clover hay contains 
a large amount of protein; mangels, sugar beets or turnips or sugar mangels 
and oats are also quite high in protein and are accordingly very valuable for 
dairy cows. 

When we buy meal we should pay attention to the kind of meal we are 
getting and its composition. The meals which are most suitable are first, 
bran. It is valuable on account of its high digestibility and richness in 
protein. It possesses the three points I have mentioned; it is digestible, 
it keeps the digestive organs in good shape and it is rich in protein. 

Next comes oil meal. Oil meal is undoubtedly one of the best foods 
any man can give his dairy cows and at present prices it is the cheapest 
food on the market. Oil meal has a peculiar flavor of its own that seems to 
be agreeable to the palate of the average cow and it has a flavor that per- 
suades the cow to eat much more of the roughage with which it may happen 
to be mixed than any other meal that I know of, therefore it is one of the 
very best meals a farmer can buy. It is rich in protein and also easily 
digestible. | 
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There are certain foods very palatable but they are not so rich in 
protein and are not so suitable for the dairy cow. For instance I might 
mention barley; cows like ground barley and corn meal, but it is not 
advisable to give them these two foods in very large quantities. If you feed 
oil meal and bran in large quantities, the addition of a small amount of 
corn meal or barley will not do any harm. 

Oil meal is very highly digestible, in fact it is almost entirely digestible 
and will serve to keep up the vitality of the cow. If you are feeding a 
ration too rich in protein you are apt to have an expensive ration. 

Then, again, certain meals add flavor to the milk; give it a color or 
flavor that is of value, especially to the man who is selling milk. I might 
mention oil cake meal, corn meal and barley and oats, these four meals are 
peculiarly valuable in that respect. They all seem to have the effect of 
pleasing the palate of the cow, flavoring the milk and giving a good appear- ~ 
ance to the milk. 

I would like to say a word as to the economy of rations. We have been 
trying two kinds of feed, we have tried them practically every winter and I 
might say when you can get oats, peas and bran at normal price, when you 
don’t have to go over $25 a ton for oats, nor over $18 or $20 for bran and 
you Ae get peas under $30, I know of no combination that will give better 
results. 

Feeding the Cow. We prepare a mixture of roots and ensilage and 
then give her a portion of meal right on top and give it a stir with a shovel 
80 as to compel the cow to eat meal and roughage at one and the same time. 
We give water and salt with the mixture of roots and ensilage as it is pre- 
pared on the feeding floor. 

Q.—How often do you feed in a day? 

A.—Twice in the day; we feed the first thing in the morning ensilage, 
roots and so on with the meal, then after they are done with that we give 
them a feed of long hay, and by a feed of long hay I do not mean very 
much, about four pounds a day, just a little handful in the morning and as 
much at night. About four o’clock in the afternoon we give them another 
feed of ensilage, roots and meal and after they have eaten that we give 
them another feed of long hay. That is the way we feed them and that is 
what we call twice a day. 

Q.—How would oats, wheat and barley in equal portions mixed with 
bran do? : 

A.—Do you mean as much bran as you give of the other three together? 
Yes. That is a very good ration. Wheat, we found, is not as valuable for 
feed as it is for flour, you cannot make as much money out of it and unless 
you can buy cheap wheat such as wheat screenings or slightly spoiled wheat 
at a low price, I would not advise feeding any wheat. We have tried the 
combination, oats, peas and bran many times in comparison with practically 
all the foods that have been on the market and we have found nothing that 
will surpass it. At present prices it is not the cheapest combination. Peas 
and oats are very dear and we have substituted oil cake meal and gluten 
meal. These are the two foods that are cheapest this year. Oil cake meal 
at present prices along with bran, and if you like add a small amount of 
oats, because there is nothing that seems to tickle the palate like oats, this 
will give you a meal that if fed in right proportions with oil cake means 
excellent results. 

Q.—How much meal should you give a dairy cow? 

A.—If you are selling your milk at from $1 to $1.50 per hundred pounds 
you would not want to give more than 1 pound of meal for 4 to 5 pounds of 
milk. Regulate the meal according to the milk produced, but if you are 
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getting 2c. a pound for your milk then you can afford to give as much as 
one pound of meal for three pounds of milk produced. I have been experi- 
menting on this, and that is the conclusion to which I have come, you must 
not give too much meal for low priced milk because that ig an expensive 
way of making money, and in my experience it will not leave the same mar- 
gin of profit that properly balanced proportions will leave. As to the method 
of feeding we find it advisable to sprinkle the meal on the roughage after 
it is put in front of the cows. 

Q.—Do you find it pays to feed three times a day? 

A.—We do not feed three times a day. 

Q.—Have you fed ensilage three times a day? 

A.—Yes, we tried that two or three years running, fed three times a 
day and twice a day and we found they would eat very little more when they 
had it three times a day, and we found we did not get a pound more milk from 
ten cows when we were feeding it three times a day than we got when we 
were feeding twice a day. In fact we found if anything there is a slight 
advantage in favor of feeding twice a day. We found we saved the labor 
and after the cow got through eating their morning hay they laid down 
and were comfortable until it was time to feed them in the afternoon. 

Q.—At what time do you feed in the morning? 

A.—Our men start to milk at half-past five and they are through a 
little before seven and then we feed. We do not give them any feed until 
after milking. 

- Q.—Have you had any experience in feeding without hay? 

A.—The hay seems to agree with the cow and she seems to like it and 
she seems to give proportionately better results than when she does not get 
hay. We found it is advisable to give a little bit of hay. The fact that 
we change to no hay makes the cows a little bit annoyed and anxious and 
they do not give as good results. If you make any change in the cow’s 
ration she is apt to resent it. We found it best to give a litle bit of hay, 
but we only give four pounds to each cow, that is only eight hundred 
pounds to a cow in the winter and it is a very small item. 

A Member: I have been feeding hay for a while and it gave very good 
results. 

Proressor GrispaLteE: I think when you get your cows accustomed to 
it you can get along without hay. This year we fed all our young stock 
without hay; we are giving them long straw without hay and in place of 
hay we have given them about one pound of meal. 

Q.—How often do you give them salt? 

A.—Every meal, we mix salt with the mixture of ensilage, roots and 
hay. 

Q.—How about Alfalfa? 

A.—A lot of our hay contains alfalfa, we grow alfalfa all over the 
farm, in mixture, not pure. Where you have it pure then of course it will 
very largely take the place of bran or meal. It is rich in protein and 
cattle like it very well and we find it a most satisfactory feed. 

Q.—What about corn that is shocked and is brought in and cut up and 
fed? ) 


A.—One hundred pounds of it is a good deal more valuable than one 
hundred pounds of ensilage, but if you set up ten tons of corn in the shock 
and you have a favorable winter you will probably save six or seven tons of 
_ it; whereas if you have a bad winter you will probably get only four or 
five tons of it and then very often it gets wet in the fall and it will start to 
mold and there is more or less must in it and cows do not like it. Then 
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often in winter we get a heavy rain and it freezes right through, and if 
there is anything that will make a man risk his soul it is hauling frozen 
corn in the shock. I have been through the Gxperionc> and I know it is a 
vexation of spirit from the beginning to end. 

Q.—Could not you stack that corn? 

A.—I have left it in the field and I have brought it to the barn and 
built trestles and put it in rows so that the wind would blow between. One 
winter I put it in the barn, threshed early, and put a layer of straw and 
then a layer of corn stocks and a layer of straw and I didn’t pay much 
attention to it for a while till one day I went into the barn and noticed a 
peculiar smell; went on the straw mow and things were warm there, I 
can tell you. We worked that day and got it out, but I never tried that 
plan again, I believe it can be done, but you must use a lot of straw. I get 
the best results by standing it up on top of the hay mow. If you really 
want results from corn you must have a silo, you can get more. value out 
of an acre of corn in the silo than any other way. 

Q.—You advocate a silo every time? 

A.—yYes, I know positively it is the only way to do it, I do not believe 
I would grow corn if I could not put it into a silo. 

Q.—Which would you rather feed, corn that is in the stalk or in the 
silo? 

A.—In the silo. 

Q.—Is not the corn damaged to a certain extent by putting it in the 
silo? 

A.—It is changed slightly in composition, but it 1s quite as palatable 
and it is a great deal more convenient. If you are feeding it from the field, 
there is only about a week when corn is just right and you can only feed 
to advantage that one week. After that the cows will not eat it all and 
you waste a lot, and I think such waste more than makes up for the little 
of change in the composition. 

Q.—What kind of roots do you advocate? 

A.—Mangels and sugar beets will give you best returns per ton, we 
have got better results from a ton of sugar beets than any other roots we 
have fed. 

Q.—Do you think there is any more milk in turnips than in mangels? 

A.—I am inclined to think so, we feed turnips right along and we are 
catering to the best trade in Ottawa. 

Q.—Where you grow alfalfa with the hay, will it not get too hard 
before the hay is ripe? 

A.—We do not grow it in timothy; we cut all our clover in June. If 
we had alfalfa alone, we would cut it from the 15th to the 18th of June. 

Q.—What corn do you find best? | 

A.—Leaming, Longfellow, Compton’s Early and Early Mastadon. We 
try to mix them in the silo. 
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BREEDING AND REARING CHICKENS. 


By W. R. Grauam, Manacer, Pourtry DEPARTMENT, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


This address was made up largely of descriptions of the stereopticon 
views presented. The following discussion took place after the address: 

Q.—Do you keep the chickens in the corn field every year? 

A.—Yes, we generally have a corn field available and we keep the 
chickens in it because we think it 1s a good place. 

Q.—How do they cultivate in that orchard ? 

A.—They have a regular disc-plough for that purpose. 

Q.— What percentage of zenoleum do you use in the machine? 

A.—We use a 10 per cent. solution and we wash the incubator thor- 
oughly inside. The action of the zenoleum probably come from its disin- 
fectant qualities. You should be very careful not to give the little chickens 
mouldy food. Occasionally you will find little nodules in the lungs of the 
chickens and that is caused from the mould on the food getting into the 
lungs and growing there and in many cases the mould is in the egg when 
it is laid. 

Q.—How soon do you feed your chickens after they are hatched? 

A.—48 hours. The first meal the chicken gets is new milk fresh from 
the cow. We aim to take the chickens out of the incubators at the time 
they are milking at night and we give every chicken some milk. We dip 
‘ts bill in the milk and a great mariy of them will drink before they will eat. 
Every time we go to feed them we drive them out. We spend a little time 
on them at the start and we try to make them all take a drink of milk. 

Q.—How do you use buttermilk in the incubator? 

A.—The reason we use buttermilk in the incubator was with the idea 
of producing a certain gas which we found would grow in the buttermilk, 
and we put into the buttermilk a culture of bacteria to produce this gas. 
We use a galvanized iron pan at the bottom of the machine and we fill that 
full of buttermilk and at the end of a week we put in another lot. If you 
are using zenoleum in the machine at the same time as buttermilk you will 
{nd it makes a very rank smell. We got about as good results last year 
from zenoleum as we did from zenoleum and buttermilk. 

Q.—Do you attribute any beneficial results from buttermilk? 

A.—We apparently got some beneficial results from buttermilk. I 
cannot make any positive statement as to that. 

Q.—The buttermilk that you used was infected with bacteria? 

A\—The first three experiments the buttermilk was infected with 
bacteria and the others without bacteria. 

Q.—Did you find that putting water in the incubator will affect the 
moisture ? 

 K.—Yes, I have got better results from every incubator when I used 
moisture in the machine. 

Q.—Do you put the tray in the bottom of the incubator? 

A.—We put the tray immediately below the egg tray. We slide the 
moisture pan on top of a slat that is nailed to the bottom of the machine. 
It is an inch on each side short of the width of the machine. We get 10 
per cent. better results from using water. If you are in a very moist 
locality you might get as good results without water. 

Q:—What do you feed the little chickens on before you start feeding 
them wheat? 

A.—In natural incubation we use nothing but pin head oatmeal, 
cracked wheat and cracked corn. 
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Q.—What do you call pin head oatmeal? St 

A.—Old fashioned oatmeal. We feed them oatmeal, cracked wheat 
and fine cracked corn. We feed dry at this season of the year. We use 
hard boiled eggs, bread crumbs and onions during the winter months when 
there is no grass run. We must make them eat green food right from the 
commencement, and that is a difficult proposition in the winter time to 
what it is in the summer. If you find your young chicks want to sit down 
or get leg weakness in the brooder then you should get them out in the 
open air. Drive them right out in the open air even if they run right back 
again. We drive them out twice or three times a day. At the Courtis Duck 
plant they drive the young ducks out on the snow every day. 

Q.—Do you get good results from feeding hard boiled eggs? 

A.—We get fairly good results in the winter. We use two hard boiled 
eggs and a half loaf of bread. We crumble the bread and put in two 
ordinary sized onions. The onions and the egg are put through a meat 
chopper and mixed together with the bread and when the chickens get about 
a week old we take an ordinary bone and put it in the coal stove and get 
it to glow, all red, then put it into a pail of water and make bone charcoal 
and we mix that in with the egg. The idea is to supply the chick with 
sufficient bone material. In the summer time when we get 1,000 little 
chicks at a time, the egg part goes out of existence, because we have not 
time to grind them up, and when the grass is green it is not necessary. 


WHAT THE RAISING OF MORE SHEEP WOULD MEAN TO EAST- 
ERN ONTARIO. 


By A. W. Smitu, M.P., Marie LODGE. 


I have rather a difficult theme to speak upon this morning. The simple 
fact can be told in a few words, the advantage to the farmers of Hastern 
Ontario in raising sheep, is that they are more profitable than any other 
class of stock or any other line of farming which they can undertake. That 
is about the pith of the whole thing. I can cite to you a few instances in 
other countries in proof of this. In the Eastern part of Ontario you have 
not the same quality of land as in the Western part of the Province and 
I think you would get more advantage from the raising of sheep than any 
other class of stock and you would have more advantages than we would 
have in the west. We are a lazy lot of people in the western part of the 
province or it seems we are rapidly approaching that. Our land there +s 
rich and fertile, especially down in the peninsula; including five or six 
of the most extreme south-westerly counties of the province. We have 
changed our system of farming on account of the scarcity of labor, and our 
land is adapted to the production of very nutritious grasses and we are able 
to fatten and finish for the export market bullocks of the first-class type. 
There are a number of places where they finish with grain, where they 
might probably out-class us but in that particular part a great many farms 
have been set aside to pasture and there are not many parts of the province 
that are so well adapted to that. It is a lazy kind of business and a man’ 
doesn’t make much money but he has no work and not very much worry in con- 
nection with it. In the Eastern part of the province you are not able to 
do that because your farms are not as rich and you have not the same kind 
of grass that will finish cattle as well as we can in the west and there comes 
in the advantage of raising sheep in this part of the Province. Sheep are 
next to the grazing of cattle, the best thing to lessen the labor in connec- 
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tion with farm work. Of course, I understand thoroughly that in the east 
you are devoted largely to dairying and that is a very profitable industry. 
Along with that there is a large amount of work that could be obviated by 
the raising of sheep. It has been proven in a large number of experimental 
stations that sheep can be raised per p und more cheaply than any other 
kind of live stock, and that is certainly an advantage to any person under- 
taking farming. If you take almost any part of the world where almost 
any other kind of stock, except goats, will fail to make a profit, then sheep 
come in and are profitable to those who can handle them. Down in South 
Africa on the Veldts where they have not nearly enough rain and it 1s 
practically a desert they are making profitable sheep ranches. In the Western 
part of the United States in what they call the dry belt or the great Ameri- 
can desert, they tried cattle and the cattle ranches have been deserted, 
and for a number of years they have been making money out of sheep ranches. 
Sheep are able to assimulate the different kinds of vegetation they have 
there. They have a considerable amount of grass growing in the different 
parts of that district, but the feed is very largely sage brush and the sheep 
are the only class of animal that will consume that sage brush and tura 
it into a profit. In the Western part of the Province we have proof that on 
the best farms we can make sheep more profitable than any other kind of 
stock. We can get greater returns for the labor necessary and we can have 
a better and safer outlook for our investment. While the raising of sheep 
fluctuates the same as other stock we always have two avenues of profit 
and we have not that in any other class. We have the advantage of the 
increase in our flock for mutton purposes, and then we have the returns 
from wool. It has been for a number of years, considerably better than 
it was a few years ago, and although ++ has been cheap this year I think the 
indications are that we will have a considerable raise in the price and that 
will help igreatly. For an average of twenty years on our pasture lands the 
farmers who have followed it out have proved to their own satisfaction that 
they can make better returns raising sheep than they can in any other class 
of stock. But when you come to where the land is not so good and where 
you have rough land and broken land then the advantage of sheep raising 
comes in very strikingly and we are able to put them on the land and raise 
them at greater profit than we can any other class of stock and that is the 
reason why it would be better for Eastern Ontario to raise a great. many 
more sheep than they do at the present time. Then where we have farms 
on which we can raise all class of grain, we can increase it more rapidly 
by raising of sheep than we can by any other class of stock. Up in York- 
shire, England, on the chalk hills ‘where the soil is not much more than the 
depth of a plow, they are able, by the use of sheep to make it one of the 
most fertile and productive parts of Great Britain, notwithstanding that 
the soil is light they are able to produce, on that kind of soil, crops equal 
to any in Great Britain and there are some very fertile parts down in the 
South and North, yet in Yorkshire they are able to produce as much as 
the others and they do it largely from the use of sheep and they have been 
doing it for a great many years. Their grain crops are equal to those in 
any part of Great Britain, in fact I believe the wheat average is the largest 
of any part of England. That is not the class of land you have in Hastern 
Ontario, but you will get that further North. In Scotland where it is still 
more rough we find that sheep are the animals that they can make the most 
profit from and from which they can pav their rent and make a livelihood. 
The great incentive in Ontario at the present time to raise sheep, is, 
that they are more profitable and that they can be raised and handled with 
a great deal less labor. 
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The CuarrmMan: While you have been talking, two ideas have got into 
my mind and when I get an idea into my mind, [ like to sew a button on 
it for fear I would not find another. There two things which are of the 
utmost importance to the sheep breeders of Eastern Ontario. One of them 
which has perhaps discouraged the industry more than any other is, the 
question of dogs killing sheep and the other question is how many sheep 
would be profitable to keep upon an ordinary 100 acre farm. 

Mr. SmitH: With regard to the first question, undoubtedly the sheep 
men of the province are entitled to protection from dogs. There are 
undoubtedly a great number of people who give as a reason for not keeping 
sheep that they are afraid of the destruction of their flocks by dogs. I have 
been on a sheep farm ever since I was able to understand anything in con- 
nection with sheep and I have always been very much interested in them and 
I have taken a great deal of pleasure in working among them and handling 
them. We live in a section of the country where there are a large number 
of dogs kept and yet we have never had dogs attack any of our flock. Some 
people have said to me, you have been very fortunate. There is reason for _ 
that good fortune. We have found it profitable to enclose all our sheep at 
night in pastures or corrals or yards that are dog proof. We have fences 
around the field they are in, that the dogs cannot easily get through. I 
have an interest in a little ranch out in Alberta, where we keep a consider- 
able number of sheep, and although it is quite close to an Indian Reserve 
where they keep a great many dogs and although there are a great number 
of coyotes, I solved our problem in the same way there, and although we 
have to have a shepherd look after the sheep; every night, they are brought 
into the enclosure. It is fenced with pretty close woven wire and since we 
have been using that we have had no source of loss at all from coyotes or 
dogs at night. I am quite certain we are entitled to better legislation for 
our protection. Some means should be taken by which the number of dogs 
could be lessened in this country. 

Q.—How many sheep should be kept on a 100 acre farm? 

A.—That is a point on which I haven’t any hesitancy in speaking. I 
think it would be very undesirable for any person, until they are thoroughly 
posted on raising sheep, to adapt your whole farm to that purpose. I think 
in Ontario it is a mistake to devote the whole farm to any particular line. 
I think a flock on a one hundred acre farm should be from twenty to twenty- 
five, and I think that is the limit of profit where you are going into mixed 
farming. I think that you will find that number will be more profitable 
on a hundred acre farm. Any person who is interested in sheep raising 
should get the bulletin issued by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
treating on that industry, and one of the very best I have seen published in 
any country. : 


ECONOMICAL FEEDING OF BACON HOGS. 


By J. H. GrispaLe, AGRICULTURIST, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


I am asked to speak on the Economical Feeding of Swine. I will not 
give you the details of any experiments we have been carrying on lately, 
excepting as they bear on the economical feeding of swine. In a general 
way, a man who wants to produce bacon economica]ly must start at the very 
beginning. He must start right from the moment he buys or breeds his 
brood sow, because everything you do in pig breeding makes for profit or 
loss on your finished product. If you buy a sow, keep her a year, and she 
then gives you five pigs and has cost you $20 keep for that year, your little 
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pigs have cost you $4 a piece, but if at the end of the year she has cost 
$20 keep, and has given you ten pigs, there is a reduction of $2 a pig right 
straight. Thus you see you cannot be too careful in starting if you are 
going to go into the bacon industry. You must start with the right kind 
of sow and one of the principal considerations in selecting a sow is her 
prolificacy, see that she comes from a strain that gives large litters. Then 
again get easy feeding pigs that are unthrifty are almost impossible as a 
means by which to make money; we must have good thrifty pigs, and this 
“again is often a matter of strain. Next we want pigs of the right type. 
Getting unthrifty pigs means two or three per cent. difference in the profit 
or loss, getting pigs of the right type means a gain or two or three per cent., 
getting pigs of the right strain for prolificacy means a gain of ten 
or fifteen per cent., or in all twenty per cent. on your profit or loss. The 
importance of starting right seems therefore to mean about one-fifth of 
the whole thing. In selecting a sow from among your own herd or else- 
where, care must be taken to see that she is likely to be prolific. She should 
come from a large family, and she should be marked in such a way as to 
sndicate that she will give large litters and she should be from a healthy 
vigorous strain since these points decide ultimately whether you are going 
to make a profit or loss. If you have one that will cost you $15 to feed 
for the year, she will likely make more profit for you than one that costs 
$20. Then brood sows must be fed cheaply. You do not want your sow to 
be kept ready for the block right through the breeding season. She should 
be kept in a good vigorous healthy condition, with just enough flesh to make 
her feel comfortable. 7 

Let me draw your attention to an experiment we carried on at the 
Farm last winter, that gave us must satisfactory results: it was a gathering 
together of all we had learned in past years. We took 29 brod sows. turned 
them out in the field, gave them some cabins in which to sleep, and fed them 
as follows:—During the months of December and January we gave them 
all the clover hay they would eat, about 12 lbs. roots, and about a pound 
of bran a day. For the latter part of January and all February they got 
from two to three pounds of meal instead of 1 lb. in addition to the supply 
of roots and clover hay. ‘These pigs during the first period of the feeding 
operations cost us two and three quarters cents a day to feed, and during 
the latter part cost us five cents a day, so that they cost us an average of 
about four cents a day right through the time they were carrying their 
young or somewhere around $4.50 or $5 for the winter till they farrowed. 
To this add a couple of dollars for feed while they were nursing their young. 
Thus each litter cost us $7 or $8 at weaning time. They gave us as large, 
thrifty and healthy litters as we ever had. 

This experiment is being repeated and at the present moment we have 
fifty sows eating hay like horses and cows and being fed roots. At present 
they are getting about two and one half or three pounds meal per sow per 
day. Sows that are going to farrow first are getting the heavier meal 
ration. Last year when a number of men from the Western Provinces came 
down and saw our sows they made fun of them, but when I went west and 
saw their litters, I had a chance to condole with them. Our experience 
now extending over several years seems to show that the above is the best 
way to feed sows in order to get the very best results in the way of healthy, 
vigorous and large litters. They do well afterwards; we did not have one 
bad nig come last spring. 

Q.—What about ensilage for feeding sows? 

A.—I have tried ensilage but I do not like it very well, they do not 
eat the coarse part of the ensilage very well, and they waste a good deal 
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but if you feed them clover hay, they do not waste anything at all. I would 
rather give ensilage to the cattle and roots to the pigs. 

Q.—Do you feed the clover hay whole or cut? 

A.—Whole, we have racks something like sheep racks and they stand 
around them like a lot of sheep. 

It is important to feed the little ones so that they will keep right on 
growing and in good health as long as they are with the mother. That, of 
course, depends on the way you feed the sow, she should always receive 
rather laxative food, rich in protein but not in tco large quantities. You 
want to be careful that it is very wholesome food, because there is no 
animal that seems to transmit any peculiarity of the food so quickly and 
readily to the young which are living upon her milk as does the sow. If 
you give the sow some laxative food, first thing you know the little ones 
are affected. Keep her right and the little ones are likely to be right. In 
a short time it pays to give them a little feed in addition to the milk they 
are getting from the mother, especially in the case of large litters. They 
should have something in the way of skim milk or a mixture of shorts or 
oil cake meal and finely ground oats. There is nothing quite comes up to 
skim milk as a cheap, highly valuable feed. If, however, you can start them 
off with whole milk, it is better still only you must be careful not to feed 
it too rich. Keep the little ones with the sow until seven or eight weeks old. 
That looks like a hard strain on the sow but it will be to the advantage of 
the little ones. This is the best practice for the economical production of 
bacon. During the growing period we want to keep them in vigorous con- 
dition; we want them to have a good strong frame and lots of well developed 
muscle, that is the time when they are getting ready to do the finishing off 
pot cheaply. To begin to fatten right after weaning is to get short thick 
ats. 

The period from the time they are 24 months until four or five months 
old is not generally speaking a very profitable or cheap feeding time, you 
can feed them cheaply but they do not make very great gains in weight. 
You must however, feed them that way or later on they won’t make cheap 
gains of the right kind of meat. After they have reached the age of 44 
months, feed them heavily for a month and a half, they will make remark- 
able gains if they have been fed in the right way after weaning. A little 
bit of skim milk, or a little bit of finely ground oats or shorts, and some 
pasture if it is in the summer, or roots in winter, is the way to feed after 
weaning. Keep them growing on that, and then the last period feed them 
for all you are worth. . 

I have tried about every mixture I have ever heard of, or could pre- 
pare myself, and I will say that we have got the very best results from the 
simplest rations with this modification that we very seldom find one single 
grain or even two mixed that will do as well as a mixture of several kinds 
of meal. Where one has some barley he wants to feed his pigs, he had 
better sell off a few bushels of the barley and buy a few other things and 
mix with it, and the same applies to other grains or feeds. We find a mix- 
ture always does very much better than one grain, and a mixture of three 
or four grains will do better than one or two. These three, oats, peas and. 
barley, fed in about equal proportions will give good results, and if you 
have no roots an addition of a little bit of oil cake meal will very largely 
take their place. If you have no roots of any kind or potatoes, then add 
to 100 pounds of each of these others 50 pounds of oil cake meal, making a 
mixture on which your pigs will thrive. 

To show how cheaply gains may sometimes be made, let me give you two 
or three experiments we conducted last winter. Prices for mill feeds and 
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grain have been very high. We took them at market prices and I found that 
when we were feeding the ration I have described, and feeding along with 
it an equal weight of roots or potatoes or skim milk, any one of them or all 
combined, we were able to produce pork for 44 cents per pound live weight, 
from the time they were weaned until on the block. We produced a two 
hundred pound pig for less than $9 and we have never got less than $10 for 
that pig. We did not of course produce all our pork as cheaply as that. 

Among other experiments we fed frozen wheat last winter, and it cost 
us quite a bit more to produce 100 pounds pork live weight. In one case 
where the pigs were just in the finishing period, however, we were able to 
produce pork during seven weeks just as cheaply with frozen wheat as with 
any of the mixtures but we never did it before nor since. 

Q.—-Are the roots cooked or raw? 

A.—We have found that roots will do well either way. If you are 
feeding mangles I will say it is just as well to feed them raw, giving them 
whole or pulped. We have fed our sows both ways and I do not see much 
difference. For feeding young pigs, however, I am not prepared to speak 
positively. We are working on that at the present time, feeding about 
thirty pigs and comparing roots pulped and cooked. Our past experiments 
seem to show something in favour of cooking reots, but then we do not 
calculate the cost of cooking. I am afraid if we took into consideration 
the expense of cooking it would not pay. 

~Q.—Do you feed meal wet or dry? 

A.—We feed our meal wet. Where you have a large feeding floor 
that you can keep clean, and off which the pigs are not likely to run, then 
I would say feed dry. They do better on dry meal than on wet meal, but 
you must have a large feeding floor, or else they will run off it and waste 
the meal. Where we feed dry meal we try to prepare for it, making a 
platform so that the pigs can run up and grab a mouthful and then back 
away and chew it. Even then you will find that there is more or less loss, 
but if you have a good big platform, they will clean it up fairly well. You 
must in addition have a special trough to keep the water in. I think, there- 
fore, it pays better to feed the meal mixed fairly thick rather than dry. 

Another feed we have found profitable is small potatoes. You will 
always have some potatoes that are not fit to sell, and the best use you can 
make of them is to cook them and mix with them a little bit of meal. The 
same with pumpkins; cooked pumpkins mixed with meal have given us 
very large and cheap gains. In estimating the cost of these gains we 
charge small potatoes and roots at $2 a ton. We find the average cost of 
producing roots is $2 a ton. 

Q.—Can you account for the falling off in our bacon trade in the old 

country ? 
- A‘-T think it is very easily explained. When you have to pay an 
increased price for meals ranging from 20 to 50 per cent., and the price 
of bacon is not a bit higher, the explanation is a very simple one to me. 
We have been feeding for several years from 200 to 400 pigs every year 
on the Experimental Farm, and it has kept us all our time to pay for the 
labor and feed this last year or two. Last year, 1908, from January Ist 
to December 31st, we made a few hundred dollars, but not very much, and 
we made it on the pigs that we fed in the right way. Pigs fed as the aver- 
age farmer feeds them, do not make so much money, in fact many pigs that 
we sold for $10 cost us $11. | 

Q.—Do you feed corn at all? 
~~ A.—We have some rations including corn. It is capital feed, but very 
high priced at the present time. We have also fed gluten. 
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SYSTEM IN HORSE BREEDING. 
By Joun GarpHoUsE, HIGHFIELD. 


To my mind system in the breeding of horses in Canada has not been 
followed out along any particular line. While some men have made a suc- 


cess of horse breeding and have worked along certain lines and have had a | 


very good system, generally speaking a good system has not been adopted 
by many of the breeders in this country. 

When out on the Horse Commissicn a couple of years ago during the 
‘whole trip I cannot say that I saw any person who had what I would con- 
sider a really first class system in horse breeding. Now that is not as 
things ought to be. It is not good for the horse industry of the country. 
It is necessary that in the matter of horse breeding, as well as in any other 
line of business, that you should adopt a good system. While out with 
that commission we tried as far as possible to find out just what systems were 
being followed in the different localities. In many cases we found that 1f 
a pretty good fellow would come along with a fair horse and in some 
instances a very inferior horse, many a farmer would breed his mare to that 
horse regardless of whether he was a suitable horse for that mare or not 
especially if the fee was made low enough. Very often the average farmer 
would breed from a heavy horse one year and then thinking he could get a 
horse that would be more suitable for his work on the farm by breeding to a 


Hackney horse, carriage horse or thoroughbred horse he would breed in — 


that way the following year; there was no system, and he appeared to have 
no ideal before him. In breedng horses there should be a definite aim. I 
remember one man telling me he had a pair of good Clydesdale mares, some- 
thing that nearly every farmer in this country ought to have, and he told 
me his father advised him to breed these Clydesdale mares to a carriage 
horse because he said if you do you will get a typical pair of farm horses, 
a pair that will do you good service on the farm. I do not think it is a 
hard matter to get horses to do your work on the farm. You can do the 
larger part of your work on the farm with your brood mares and colts as 
they are growing up to the age when they will be marketable. So that the 
man who is aiming to breed a pair of horses to do his work on his farm is 
making a great big mistake because the average farmer cannot keep too 
many horses on the farm, and he should largely confine himself to doing 
his work with his brood mares and his colts. No man can make a success 
of any line of business whether breeding horses, cattle, sheep or swine, 
unless he has got some kind of a system. That is always important, and 
in order to get that system, one of the first things he should have in his: 
mind is an ideal, something to aim at. That is important, you will find 
any man desiring to reach a high standard will have an ideal before him and 
he is is aiming to reach that ideal. Any person who has not got an ideal 
of his own is not going to accomplish that which he should. It matters 
not what line of business you are following, having set your ideal, let that 
be a heavy horse, or a ight horse—and I am not here to advocate any breed, 
of horses because we have quite a good demand for all breeds of horses if: 
they are the right type of the breed to which they belong. But while I am 
not here to advocate any breed, I am compelled to say this, that, for the 
average farmer, I think you had better stay with the heavier breeds because 
you must, to a large extent do your work with your brood mares and young 
horses and if you are doing your work on the farm with these mares, the 
heavy horses will be more suitable. A light horse requires more time and 
experience to breed and raise in order to get out of it all that is in it. If you 
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Lieed a good light horse you are liable to let it slide out of your hands 
before you know just what is in that horse; therefore I say for the average 
farmer the heavier horse is the more suitable cne to breed. With your 
‘deal in view be sure that you get the right type of havy horse to bred from. 
Get a horse with a fair amount of size and quality combined. There are _ 
some of our breeders who lose sight of quality in order to get size, and 
others sacrifice size in order to secure quality; but in order to attain the 
best results, it is necessary to have a fair amount of both. I like to select 
a horse with a good broad forehead, a bright clear eye, a nicely set ear, 
broad open jaws set well apart, and not a meaty but a clean cut throat, 
neck well arched, and blended well into the shoulders, a good depth from 
bottom of neck to bottom of chest, forelegs well set back under the body 
and well muscled, chest prominent, broad knee, hard flinty bone, nice silky 
hair, moderately long sloping pastern, good feet, withers well carried back, 
good spring of rib, strong back, nicely turned quarters well muscled down, 
clean, broad, strong hock; a good walker picking up every foot squarely 
and setting it down squarely. There is no farmer who can afford to breed 
horses unless he has a reasonably good mare to breed from. You may say 
“It is all very well for you to say that, but we have not got the means, 
we cannot afford to put the money into those high priced registered mares 
to breed from.’? In my opinion you cannot afford to breed from the hight 
or poor mares that some of the farmers in this Dominion are breeding from 
at the present time. You can afford to sell some mare or horse you have on 
the farm that is not very good and add a little money to the price received 
“and get a good mare with some breeding. I do not say you have got to 
pay big money for a mare that could probably come here and win, or go 
to Toronto and win; it is not necessary to do that, but get a good type of 
mare, then select a sire that will be suitable to bred that mare to. First 
see that you have a mare that is a good type of the breed to which she 
belongs, and a mare that has got a good constitution and a fairly good pedi- 
gree, because if there is anything wrong in the breeding it is something that 
will probably trace back two or three or four crosses, and: you will find 
the men that have made the greatest success in breeding live stock of any 
kind are.just as anxious that they shall have a good pedigree as they are 
anxious that they shall have good individuality. The two must go together 
in order to be sure that you are going to have something that will give you | 
good returns for the money invested. 

The number of mares the average farmer could breed will depend 
largely upon the amount of land he has, and the other kinds of business which 
he is engaged in. To my mind a farmer on a 100 acre farm could very well 
afford to keep one pair of brood mares, and that pair of brood mares need 
not cost him more than $400 or $450, and he can have a pair of mares that 
will practically do all the work on the farm, with another team to do the 
road work, and with the help of a colt or two he is fixed as far as horse 
labor on the farm is concerned. He should have no trouble in raising three 
colts in two years from these mares. You have double profit in the horse 
business because you can do considerable work with your mares, as well as 
raise the colts. If you are in the dairy business you have got to get all 
the profit out of the cow, in our part of the country we prefer the horse 
business, I think it is easier and much nicer work, and the more you study ‘t 
out and think about it, and the more attention you pay to the little details, 
the more you will like it, and if we had our average farmer throughout the 
Province with an ideal, following out a certain system, and knowing just 
exactly what he is aiming to get, you would find that the horse business in 
this country would increase by one third. Just think what the revenue of 
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this country would be compared with what itis if the horses were worth 
one-third more than what they are on the average farm. They should be 
worth that, there is no doubt about it. eed 

You should thoroughly understand every point in your mare and where 
_she lacks, then go and select a horse that is strong in those points. You 
will not get any horse perfect, and you will have to balance up in order 
to get the best results. Do not listen to the man that has got the horse; 
beyond a reasonable distance. If you are not competent to judge horses, 
it would be well to talk it over with some man who might be a good judge, 
‘gome man who is not particularly interested in the stallion. business. Get 
his opinion because you know stallion men are like other men, they are 
not going to tell you their horse would not be suitable, I will guarantee 
‘here is no stallion man here who would do that. I would not do it myself, 
if a man comes to another man who has got a stallion he is going to take 
the mare, but you should be sure that you know your mare from one end 
to the other, that you get a horse strong in the points where the mare is 
weak, be sure they kave good hock action and knee action. Be sure they are 
good walkers. If you will follow that system that is practically all you 
need to follow. Just get a good mare, a good type of the breed to which 
she belongs, as near perfection as you can get her, then go over her par- 
ticularly, as I have said, know everything about her, and then select the 
very best sire possible. Not only a good individual but one that is properly 
bred and one that is in a good man’s hands, so that you will be likely to 
get a colt, because there are some men going abont the country with 
horses that know very little about handling them. 

Q.—Do you advocate breeding to the rangey stallion or the blocky 
stallion ? 

A.—That largely depends, as I have said before on your mare. 

Q.—What does the market demand? 

A.—I think the market demands a medium between the two. I do 
not know exactly what you may mean by Blocky Stallion or Rangey Stal- 
lion. The market demands a horse that will stand up pretty well, and har- 
ness up well with nice rangey appearance, not long legged, but still not a 
low down plug; the medium between the two would be about what the market 
demands. 

Q.—What about the disposition of the mare and horse? 

A.—The disposition is a very important thing. I have said and I 
am not at all afraid to say it here that a horse is a very intelligent animal. 
I have seen horses driven by men which I thought knew more than the men 
who were driving them. There is no reason why a horse cannot be taught 
pretty nearly anything, if he is taken in the right time, just as boys can: be 
taught in school, so can horses be taught if they have the right men to teach 
them. It is important to try and look for intelligence. — 

Q.—Would you like to see restriction put on stallion owners limiting 

the number of mares. We get a lot of good mares as a rule. The sires are 
not limited to a certain number, and there is nothing to protect a man with 
a good mare whatever, and as a consequence he looses the mare. 
_ A.—Do I understand from you that some of the stallion owners do’ not 
insure, and have come around with horses probably not very sure and travel 
by the season, and collect certain fees? That is not done with us. I know 
of no stallion owner with us that does not insure. Ifa man is travelling a 
be for the season, then I say to the farmers be careful what you breed 
0. , 
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Q.—How do you contend insuring will protect the farmer ? 

A.—Because you do not have to pay unless you get a colt. 

Q.—You would lose the use of the mare for the year? 

A.—To my mind it would be difficult to pass any act that would com- 
pell a stallion owner to guarantee that his horse would get a certain per- 
centage of colts. . 

Q.—Are thoroughpins very objectionable in the stallion? 

A.—A really bad Thoroughpin is not a good thing, but you will often 
get thickness in the hock which might be considered by some people to be 
a Thoroughpin, and they are possibly not. — 


FEEDING HORSES. 
By JOHN BRIGHT, MyrtTLe, ONT. 


The subject that I have been asked to speak upon for a short time this 
afternoon is Feeding Horses. It is a question akin to the horse business 
in this country. It is of as much importance as anything else connected 
with the business. We have often heard the old adage ‘‘feeding is halt 
the breeding,’ and in order to get the best results out of the horse either 
for working or in breeding lines it is very important to understand how to 
feed them. There is no animal that will do better on the natural grass 
with the natural atmosphere and natural exercise and knowing that the 
nearer we get to these conditions the better results we will have from the 
feeding of horses. 

In feeding horses on the natural grass in the summer season, they do 
not particularly need grain as long as they have the run of a field of good 
pasture, although they will do better with a little grain added. Some of 
us consider we have good pasture farms and we think they are not adapted 
to grain growing but the man who thinks he has a good pasture farm that 
is not a good grain farm is mistaken. Quality has got to ke in the feed to 
give the best results, consequently the natural grass on good dry land 
that will produce grain is best. 

When a horse is in pasture he has pure air and that is something we 
should try to get in the stable. For seven months in the year, we have 
to stable our horses and we should try to get conditions of air and ventila- 
tion as near the summer conditions as possible. The question of ventilation 
is something that has had too little attention from the farmers throughout 
the Province of Ontario. Stock of all kinds must have pure air, all must 
have well ventilated stables if they are going to make the best of the feed 
you are going to give them. We find in many stables throughout the 
country where the horses received the best kind of feed that they are not 
doing as well as they should and if more attention was paid to ventilation 
this state of affairs would not exist. 

Exercise is absolutely necessary to a horse. You have to feed a horse 
so much to sustain life. You have to give them a certain amount of food 
to keep them just where you started with them and then the little extra 
feed that you give them means the profit. If you do not do this you lose 
the result of all the feed the animal has received, while the little extra 
feed you give them means the profit on the horse. ; 

In order that a horse should develop properly he must have exercise 
and I think one of the greatest causes of the Scotchmen having better 
legged horses than we have is the fact that they are running out the year 
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round and get more exercise than our horses do. If you feed horses as 
you should and do not give them exercise, you will be troubled with dis- 
ease; there is not as much danger of over-feeding if you give them exercise 
as there is if you. neglect it. Breeding mares require exercise. They should 
be hitched up and made to do the light work on the farm. There is no 
danger in working mares regularly, right up to the time of foaling. I have 
had as good a foal as ever I owned when I had to unhitch the mare from 
the plow and did not have time to get her to the stable. If a mare is fat 
and flabby, you will get a fat and flabby colt. If your mare is in good work- 
ing condition with good hard flesh, you will find the colt will be the same. 
_ My observation has been that the man who gives his mare the proper exer- 
cise and a fair amount of feed will lose a very small percentage of colts. 
Joint ill has been the cause of much loss but it is very easily prevented by 
the old cure of using antiseptic from the time the colt is dropped till the 
navel heals. I lost all my colts for two years, away back in.1894, lost some 
8 or 9 from joint disease before I started to try that remedy, and from the 
day I started to do so, I have never lost any and I have raised dozens of 
them. Last year I lost a colt. It was on a farm a little piece from mine 
and the man there was treating it and it got to be about 10 or 11 days old 
when we brought the mare up to my place and the colt took lock-jaw the very 
night it came up. It was a very valuable colt. I asked the foreman if he 
had used the antiseptic and he said ‘‘Yes, once a day,’’ and 1 said “If you 
had used it three times a day, the colt would be living now.’’ There is no 
use trying to do anything unless you do it thoroughly and there is no need 
of losing foals to-day if you feed properly, give plenty of exercise and treat 
the colt at the navel from the time it is dropped until healed. 

We believe it is a very good thing to put grade stallions off the road 
as soon as possible and'to get rid of the unsound ones. You had better not 
get your mare in foal than get her in foal to an unsound horse. Some men 
think they are in luck when they breed to a horse that cost $5.00. They 
would not think so if they realized that they get a colt that will never make 
them five cents profit. 

Q.—What antiseptic did you use for joint ill? 

A.—Use dilute carbolic acid, zenoleum or any antiseptic in the world 
as long as it is used thoroughly. It should be applied at least three times a 
day. A 
Q.—Should it be used immediately after birth? 

A.—Immediately after, and until the naval is thoroughly healed. 
Q.—What length would you cut the cord? 

A.—I do not believe in cutting it at all, it is very rare that you have 
got to do it, I would sooner have it break off. 

Q.—If it starts to bleed? 

A.—If it breaks off, I never knew one to bled much. 

Q.—Supposing you had to cut, what length would you cut? 

A.—It should be left about two inches long. 

Q.—Do you tie it? 

A.—Tie close to the body. 

Q.—What do you tie it with? 

A.—A string that is disinfected. 

Q.—If you are going to have a long drive, would you feed heavily 
before doing so? 

A.—I say no, many mistakes have been made in that way. If you 
know a horse has a long distance to go, and you give him an extra feed, 
his system has got to contend with that sudden change of feed on the 
stomach, and it very often means a sick horse before you arrive home. 
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Q.—Would you fed a horse the same grain ration after they quit 
work, that you were feeding before ? | 

A.—When you quit work in the fall and you know that you have not 
got much more to do, the feed should be cut down materially especially 
with the grain. 

If they are work horses that you want to keep over for spring work, 
you should just try to keep them in good flesh. You should just feed them 
the required amount to keep them in their present condition, but they must 
have exercise, or they won’t be healthy. A horse should have salt daily, 
we have practiced putting salt on their feed. I do not believe you can get 
a better condiment than salt, and if a horse has exercise I do not believe 
there is any danger in feeding a few oats if you add a little salt. 

Q.—Is that the case with cattle? 

A.—Yes, salt is a good thing for cattle and all live stock. A tea- 
spoonful on the food would not hurt a horse but I think it is enough. 

Q.—How much hay should a horse have with a gallon of oats? 

A.—I have never weighed the hay so as to know exactly what the 
horse should get, but I believe in the experiments that have been tried 
in the colleges that one pound of hay per day for every hundred pounds 
the animal weighs is sufficient, although I believe heavier horses will require 
a few pounds more. 


HOW TO SELECT A HEAVY DRAUGHT STALLION, AND UNSOUND- 
NESS MOST FREQUENTLY FOUND IN STALLIONS. 


By Wma. SmitH, CoLUMBUS. 


When I received a letter asking me if I would say a few words upon 
this subject, the question arose to my mind,—Is there any need of talking 
upon a subject of this kind? I had to answer it in two ways. No and yes. 

A number of men show a good deal of common sense and wisdom in 
selecting a stallion and others show the very reverse. I may say to you 
that in a great many ways I agree with every word Mr. Gardhouse has 
said to you. Your ideals must be of the highest, and in selecting a stallion 
I think it should be of the highest type, and you cannot have too good an 
animal. Another point I would urge upon your consideration is that he 
must be better than the mares, if you want to accomplish the very best 
results. In making the selection most men would probably have to consult 
their pockets in order to see how much they can afford to pay, and you will 
also have to consider your own personal tastes and your friends’ and the 
people who live in your neighborhood, in order to know how many cus- 
tomers you will have. You must also cons‘der how liberal they will be in 
paying. You may not think this of much ‘mportance, but if you want to 
get dividends out of the money invested you will find that this is of a great 
deal of importance. 

In selecting a horse there are several things to be taken into considera- 
tion. He should have a good temper, you cannot put too much considera- 
tion on that point. I would like to have his under*pinnings the very best. 
It is possible the horse might be required in a section of the country where 
the mares were of a general purpose character and then I think I would 
the mares were of a general purpose character and then I think it will be 
possible that you might have one a little rougher. Perhaps not with as 
much quality, but if it is in a section of the country where the mares are 
more improved then I think you should get away from that roughness and 
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have as much quality as possible and that is true of the very best sections 
of this Province where heavy horses hold sway. The under pinning should 
be of the very best and when I speak of the under pinning I include the 
feet, pasterns and the leg generally, both before and behind, and of all 
things, keep away from meaty legs. Let them be as fine character and have 
as much quality as possible, and when I speak of a little roughness I would 
like to caution you against having it of a rough, hard kind. 


The general conformation must be very much considered, because you 
will readily understand that horses with a good appearance are always more 
attractive than one that is not good looking. A stallion that has a fine 
appearance attracts attention equally as much as a fine looking lady. The 
‘middle of a horse, the length of rib should count for a good deal. A horse 
should always be able to carry a good hearty meal. I would select a horse 
that is a good walker because the heavy horses often end up in our cities, 
and if he is a good walker it counts for a good deal. His action also counts 
for something, not that he must be a trotter, but his action should be square 
and his hocks should come in together. : 


The neck should be of a fair length and I will tell you my reason for 
that, when a dray horse goes from the farm into the city he usually wears 
a heavy collar and if the animal’s neck is too short he looks badly and you 
will find that our principal buyers are prepared to pay- a little more for a 
horse that will show some length of neck outside the collar than a short 
one. If you follow somewhat on these lines you are fairly sure to be suc- 
cessful. The fact that certain stallions are not sure is one of the things 
that is troubling the farmers to-day almost as much as the owners and it is 
very difficult to arrive at any conclusion in that regard; it may be that 
the feed has caused that and it may be caused by want of intelligence on | 
the part of the groom, and my experience is that from.one end of the year 
to another a stallion should be fed wholesome and fairly nutritious feed; 
and that from one end of the year to the other it should have a fair amount 
of exercise, and I think exercise will generally be taken by a stallion if 
his yard is large enough. 


If the owner, who has invested his money, and the farmer who is reap- 
ing a portion of the profits, pay attention to these points there will be no 
necessity for Mr. Gardhouse or myself to say that there has not always been, 
in this Province, a wise selection of horses. 


You may say, “‘Will pedigree count for everything in an animal?”’ 
I do not think it will. Along with pedigree you want to have an animal 
of the ideal nature that I have spoken of this afternoon. Pedigree should 
count for something—breeding along the same lines for a number of years. 
There can be no question that when an animal is brought into this country 
it will play its part, therefore I would say by no means neglect the pedi- 
gree. Darnley, Prince of Wales, and animals of that character have played 
their part, and to-day Baron’s Pride and Hiawatha are playing theirs, 
and you will make no mistake if, in selecting your stallion, you pay atten- 
tion to pedigree. | 


There is just one other point I would like to mention and that is 
unsoundness, and this is often found in draught stallions; ringbone and 
spavin. I would not go too far on a bog-spavin, because, as you have 
been told this afternoon, a stallion which has been fed year after year 
havily and carrying a great amount of weight might possibly go a little 
wrong there; but if it is bone spavin, look out for that and I would say, 
be very careful in using that horse. 
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Q.—What about side bones? 

A.—I do not know that I would like to throw down a good horse for 
a side-bone which was not likely to be troublesome. I know I am on some- 
what dangerous ground in saying that, but from what I know of a number 
of stallions that were that way, I have come to that conclusion. Of course 
it is better not to have them. 

I would rather not have a thoroughpin. I do not say it is hereditary, 
but I would rather not have it. Then there are the “roars,’? which might 
be brought about by inflammation or pneumonia. It is often not very 
troublesome. I do not think it is hereditarv. Tt does not hurt a horse a 
great deal, but it decreases its commercial value. 

Some of our heavy stallions have not good feet and if you get a small 
footed stallion I would not care to select it, T would rather have one with 
a good strong foot in every way. Another trouble is “string halt,’ and I 
do not think there is a man living to-day who knows what causes it. I 
was informed this afternoon by one of our most prominent veterinarians 
that the man does not live who can tell what brings that about; but there 
are too many stallions with that trouble. 

Then there is the curb. That is an abominable thing, because every- 
body can see it, and it will often make a horse lame. There is a very 
strong feeling amongst horsemen that the larger a stallion is, the better. I 
am led to this conclusion that when they are over-grown or what you would 
call freaks, they are very uncertain. 

If you will put on your thinking caps for a moment and look over the 
stallions throughout the country where you reside, you will arrive at this 
conclusion that, the moderate sized stallion of fairly good quality is the 
one that has left the greatest impression upon the horses in that section of 
the country. JF think it is most important. 

Q.—How do you exercise your stallions? 

A.—We have paddocks of about an acre in size and we turn them out 
there one at a time. 

Q.—Do you object to them being driven? 

A.—No, I think if more of them were worked it would be better. 


“HOW TO MAKE THE ROUGH FEEDING STUFF MORE 
. PALATABLE.”’ 


By Rospert MiILLeR, STOUFFVILLE. 


It pleases me very much to have an opportunity to speak to the people 
of Eastern Ontario on the subject of feeding cattle, and how to make the 
rough feeding stuff more palatable. That question is to be answered by me 
in this way. : 

First.—You must begin very early in the season. You must begin 
when you are cutting your hay and you must cut it early enough, you 
should make up your mind that you are doing one of the important duties 
that is required of the farmer, each and every year. If your hay is exposed 
to a rough, harsh rain, left in an unprotected manner, it will lose in one 
night half of its value, therefore you should be sure to cut hay at-the proper 
time. Cut it before most people think it is ready, because then it is in proper 
condition to make good palatable food for your animals. 

It is also important to cure your hay and preserve it in proper form. 
Ti has been said in this room that it was necesasry that each and every 
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animal should have enough of every kind of food. It does not pay to fill 
an animal up with a concentrated food. You can place that food on the 
market and get good cash for it. Your animals should be filled up with 
rougher foods produced on the farm. Straw is the cheapest and the most 
valuable of the foods that you grow. I believe there is not one farmer out 
of every hundred, even of the intelligent farmers, of Ontario that attaches 
one-half the value they should to straw. You should take better care of it 
and feed more of it to your animals. 2 

A lesson I have learned from successful farmers in my own neighbor- 
hood has taught me to believe thoroughly that working horses of the heavy 
class should not receive one mouthful of hay when you have reasonably 
good straw to feed to them, during the whole time they are not working 
hard; in the winter season. I have tried that myself and have worked per- 
haps as many horses and as severely during the summer season, as any 
farmer in this room. I have sixteen horses working on one farm and I can 
tell you that we are making a deep study of how to get the most work out 
of them. These horses never get one mouthful of hay in the winter season, 
but they get good straw and from the time we cut our oats and barley and 
wheat I feel more worried to know whether we are going to get that straw 
into the barn without a rain than I am worried about the curing and sav- 
ing my crop of hay. I believe it is of more importance to me. Good straw 
ig more easily digested and a more healthful thing to feed your horses and 
cattle, than hay. I do not want you to think that hay is not valuable 
when your horses are working. 

They do not feed hay to horses in the Old Country; you can go from 
one end of Scotland to another and you will see stacks of hay, if you ask 
_them what they are going to do with it they will not tell you they are feed- 
ing it to their work horses; they feed them oat, wheat and barley straw. Ask 
them what they grow it for and they will tell you they feed a little to their 
hunting horses and some to their driving horses, but they would consider it 
the next thing to poison to feed it to their heavy horses when they are not 
working hard; they would rather give them more corn—as they call oats— 
and less rough feed. JI believe if you would copy from them and be more 
careful to save your straw by shocking your sheaves, and making a deter- 
mined effort each year to put the straw in the barn without letting it be 
exposed to the rain, we would be making the best use of our feeds that could 
possibly be made by the farmers of our country at this time. 

These same remarks apply to the cattle to a greater extent. The ques- 
tion of feeding horses is a different one. You must have them so that they 
can work. Your cattle do not get a great deal of exercise, and if you can 
make straw, and the rougher classes of hay more palatable so that they 
will fill themselves and lie down comfortably each and every night, it 
should be a great source of satisfaction to any man that takes the proper 
view of the position in which he is placed as a farmer in this country. 
There is nothing that gives me more comfort or tends more to make me go 
to bed at night satisfied than the thought that each and every one of the 
animals placed under my care have had just as much to eat as they would 
care for. J do not want them to be satisfied altogether with grain, that 
is not necessary, and it would not be profitable, it would be very unprofit- 
able from a great many standpoints, but I do want them to have a good 
amount of palatable feed so that they can lie down and chew their cud 
through the night and be satisfied until they-are fed again in the morning. 

Corn stalks, either dry or converted into ensilage, is another very imnort- 
ant addition to the rougher foods for cattle. I have a silo and I have filled 
it every year since I had it until this year. This year I had not very many 
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cattle and I cut the corn when it was beginning to glaze, just about in the 
condition we would like to have it for the silo, and I had it shocked up very 
carefully. I tied the tops of the shocks into a small point, so that should 
it rain the corn would not get very wet and I have a splendid supply of 
feed, and my cows, sheep, and horses are glad to eat it. They thoroughly 
relish it and I believe it makes a splendid food for cattle, horses and sheep 
if properly mixed and fed to them, so that they will want to eat it up clean. 
I grind roots and mix them with cut corn and they stand mixed in that way 
for 12 hours. I take my corn inside. If vou leave it outside you will have 
trouble. I know that some years it is difficult to get your corn dry enough 
to get it inside. It is most important to get your corn housed as soon as it 
freezes. It will pay you to go to some trouble to mix up your rough foods 
and see that they are palatable for your animals. 

I believe if a man has some rough feed, such as straw that is not very 
good, or hay that is not very good, he ought to feed that in the early part 
of the season. Keep your sweet straw and hay to be fed in the latter part 
of the year. Corn stalks will not be relished by your cattle in the spring. 
Feed the refuse feeds that you have on your farms early in the winter 
when they will eat almost anything. That good brisk temperature 
that we are lucky enough to have in this country of ours will make these 
feeds good and they will nourish the animals well and make them thrive. 
In the spring of the year your animals are more dainty and want to have 
a little better and sweeter food. 

~ Q.—How about feeding the cattle outside? 

-A—JI believe it is good for an animal to get the sunshine and a 
change of temperature every day. An animal that is kept outside all the 
time will never have tuberculosis, and an animal that is kept inside all 
the time will in the majority of cases get tuberculosis if the ventilation 1s 
not of the most up-to-date kind. You do not want the animals to be too 
warm. I do not believe in these basement walls that so many of us went to 
a great deal of trouble and expense to get, a number of years ago. You do 
mot find the people putting up that sort of a building now. I believe in 
having the best ventilation you can get, but do not keep your animals too 
warm. We have tried that time after time. 

I hope these few remarks I have made will have the effect of making 
you think a little more and that in that way, they will be of benefit to you. 

Q.—Do you cut the hay for the horses? 

A.—No, not unless we have hay that is not very good. If you are 
going to dampen the hay you should cut it and mix it with straw before you 
feed it to your horse. I do not think a man should feed extra hay to a 
horse unless he cuts it, dampens it and mixes it with straw. _ 

Q.—Do you feed roots to your horse? 

A.—Yes, I like to feed turnips. I do not think there is any thing 
much better for them. 

Q.—Do you approve of watering the stock in the stable? 

A.—Not as a rule, I like them to walk outside and take a drink. I 
have scarcely ever gone into a stable where water was continually standing 
in front of the cattle, but what that water was dirty, and I do not think it 
is a good thing, and then the animals don’t get exercise. If it comes dis- 
agreeable weather we don’t turn them out, but I think they should be turned 
out in the air and get cooled off twice a day, weather permitting. J do not 
believe in letting fat cattle run out too long, but I don’t believe there is any- 
thing objectionable in turning them out for a short time each day. I do 
not believe in tying cattle up. You can feed a lot together in a big run and 
they will get considerable exercise. 
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Q.—Do you believe that feeding corn stalks dry is nearly as good as 
ensilage, and how do you keep the mice out? 

A.—I put-the corn in the barn in the fall of the year and I never have 
any trouble with mice. Well cured corn is as valuable as any feed we have 

Q.—If you put sulphur on your corn it will keep the mice away. 
Don’t you think corn stalks cut up make sweeter milk than ensilage? 

A.—I do not know. I know it makes nice butter and good milk. I 
would not l?ke to say it is better than ensilage; I really do not know. 


Q.—Would you feed straw to stallions? 

A.—To all horses that are not getting a lot of work I would sooner 
give good straw than feed hay alone; it is more easily digested. 

Q.—How much more oats aie you feed a horse along with straw 
than you would with hay? 

A.—I am speaking more of feeding in the winter season and I would 
not give much oats anyway. Give him about a half feed of oats twice a 
day and plenty of good straw. 

Q.—Has frozen corn anything to do with abortion? 

A.—I do not know that it would, but frozen food is not good for an 
animal. If you have any smut in your corn that is one of the great causes 


“THE EFFECT OF STABLE VENTILATION ON THE PROFITABLE 
FEEDING OF BEEF CATTLE.”’ 


By J. H. Grispatz, Aaricuttrurist, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
OTTAWA. 


As you know, our cattle require three things before they can live. 
They must have food; they must have water and they must have air. How 
many farmers are willing to give them all the food they will eat; give 
them all the water they need and then cut off the air; they close the stable 
door as soon as they go in, they give them a drink, feed them and then 
go out and shut off the air and leave them that way for the rest of the night. 
You know that any animal deprived of air, if he should be absolutely 
deprived of it for a very few minutes, is a dead animal. They could live 
without water for a while; they could live without food for a long time, 
but air is the sine qua non, they must have air, or they cannot live. 

We have not paid pune attention to the absolute requirement of 
air in our barns. It is a subject that is creating considerable stir at the 
present time, and many of our farmers are thinking of it to a greater 
extent than formerly; everybody is much more interested in it than they 
ever were before. We do get a great deal of air in our stables, in spite - 
of the precautions we take to keep it out, and it is a mighty good thing 
that we do. We must have air or the digestive process cannot go on, 
and in order that the animals may do the best possible upon the food 
that we give them it is absolutely necessary that we furnish them with a 
large supply of air. 

As proof of this; take the case stated by Mr. Miller where cattle were 
fed in a loose open barn and others fed in a tight box in a basement 
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stable. The animals fed in the loose open barn did much the better. I 
have had men come to me and say, “I have fed cattle in an old barn with 
a few boards stuck up on the south side and no paper between, -and it is 
remarkable that they did better than the others that I fed in a warm stable.’ 
Therefore I say, while it is important to keep our cattle comfortable and to give 
them every condition necessary for making gains, we must consider what 
we mean by comfortable conditions. Comfortable conditions are,—that 


they have lots of air; that they be kept dry and that they be given the right 
kind of food. 


To illustrate this point, I want to draw your attention to an experi- 
ment which we carried on at Brandon last year. We took a bunch of steers 
and divided them into two lots, fed one lot in a stable fairly well ventilated, 
about as well ventilated as the average stable of our Ontario farmers, anid 
another lot we fed outside without any protection except a little bit of oak 
scrub. The lot fed outside weighed 1,100 pound when they started about the 
first of December. The inside lot weighed about the same. Both lots were 
fed for 140 days. I think it was 138 days to be exact. The outside lot made 
_ 234 pounds gain and the inside lot 251 pounds gain, but the strange thing 

of all was that the outside lot did not eat quite as much food as the inside 
lot, and although they made less gains they made these gains at quite a 
bit lower price. It cost to produce 100 pounds of gain on the outside lot 
$5.67, and it cost to produce 100 pounds of gain on the inside lot $6.20. 
There is a difference of about 50 cents in favor of the cattle fed outside, in 
spite of the fact that they had to warm up the whole of the out-doors before 
they could raise the temperature and there must have been a considerable 
loss of heat, but in spite of this handicap the great supply of fresh air 
seemed to be sufficient to overcome this difficulty. I saw them myself in 
March, and I never saw a healthier or brighter bunch of steers in all my 
life, excepting possibly a lot I saw in another part of Manitoba under 
similar conditions. 


I had the experience of feeding a bunch of fifteen steers last year during 
the early part of the winter at Ottawa and they made better gains during the 
months of November and December, when they were outside without any 
protection, except the shed into which they could go to sleep and in which 
there was hardly room for them to stay in even when stormy, and they made 
gains of over two pounds a day. 


Just to show you the obverse of this picture I want to give you an 
experiment we conducted at Ottawa five or six years ago. We had a barn 
35 feet wide by 42 feet long and we put into that barn some 30 head of 
steers. It was very poorly ventilated. We fed them there all winter, they 
cost us something like eight and a half cents a pound for every pound put 
on and they made very small gains. It was a very unsatisfactory experi- 
ment so far as profits were concerned, but it demonstrated to us that steers 
fed under such conditions were not likely to make a profit. Similar steers 
taken from the same lot fed in an adjoining building where there was good 
ventilation made gains of 100 pounds for from $5 to $6. We took this 
same building, just to prove to ourselves that it did not depend upon the 
building, but rather upon the lack of supply of air, we ventilated that 
building thoroughly and put in a lot of similar steers the next winter, and 
they came out just as well as the ones in our regular feeding barn, and 
made very much better gains than the lot that had been there the preced- 
ing year, in fact made gains for about two-thirds the cost. This proved to 
us conclusively that ventilation is necessary, and we introduced a most 
thorough system into our barns. 


Tas 
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The methods of ventilation which we recommend are various. ‘here 
is no one system that carries off first place. There are many systems of 
ventilation. The great difficulty I find is to get men to control or operate 
a system properly for I have to do with hired men who will not always look 
after it in the same way as a person who is interested in the cattle. The 
average hired man’s idea of comfort for cattle is that they be kept at a 
high temperature; whereas the comfort of an animal lies in their having 
a plentiful supply of air and in being kept dry, so I have found that the 
greatest difficulty with any system of ventilation is to keep it working. 

I introduced a certain system of ventilation in a stable three years 
ago and when we could persuade the men to operate it properly, things 
went nicely, but the moment there came a cold snap, tight went every 
yentilator and when it came warm again they forgot to open them again. I 
do not mind closing the inlets a little when it is cold, but when it comes 
warm they should open them up. I have known men to condemn the King 
system of ventilation and the reason it did not work was because they did 
not pay attention to it; they did not open the outlets when they should. It 
is nearly always from lack of attention that a system does not work. Venti- 
lation is a thing that requires just as much attention as the feeding of the 
animal. It is a thing that must be attended to every day and every little 
while. 

Just to show you how absolutely necessary it is to give attention to a 
system of ventilation I might mention an experience we had last winter. 
We put muslin curtains on a barn, 18 on each side, and when the tempera- 
ture was such and such outside it was of course necessary to regulate the 
windows to get the right amount of air and when the temperature rose we 
had to open them a little more or close them up when the temperature fell 
outside, but we found another controlling influence which had to be reck- 
oned with. If there was no wind blowing, then we had to open every 
window. If there was the least current of air then we had to close up some 
of the windows. I have seen every window open, the temperature outside 
below zero and the temperature inside around 80° Fahr. Now, that system, 
without the closest attention, is no good at all. We found it darkened the 
windows too much and was hard to control. 

Another system that we have tried is the Rutherford. We found that 
to be as satisfactory as any we tried. We have tried the King system and 
under certain conditions it has worked very well, but it is apt to be 
neglected. It requires more attention than the Rutherford. 

By the Rutherford I mean the system where the air enters at the floor 
and leaves at the ceiling. The King system of ventilation is where the air 
enters at the ceiling and leaves at the floor. 

Professor King was working on the principle that the foul air consisted 
largely of carbonic acid’gas which would be heavier than pure air and 
although it would rise to the ceiling at first, it would soon cool and sink to 
the floor. The Rutherford System goes on the principle that we must have 
a rapid and constant circulation of air, and to get that we must make use 
of the principle that the warmer and therefore fouler gases rise and the 
heavier ones are found at the bottom, therefore we let the heavier air in at 
the bottom and let the warm air out-at the top and have a constant circu- 
lation. We have a barn where these two-systems can be put in operation. 
We tried it a while with one and then with the other. We found these 
disadvantages. Where the air came in at the floor and went out at the 
ceiling the temperature was uniform. If it was 40 at the floor, it was 40 
at the ceiling. We had five or six thermometers and took the reading every 
night or morning. In that same barn we closed up that system of ventila- 
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tion and opened up the system where foul air went out at the floor and the 
temperature at the ceiling was ten to twelve degrees higher than on the 
ground and the animals were lying in the coldest air in the building. 
Another objection we found to it was that we had chutes to feed the horses 
from overhead, and the warm air got in these chutes and there was moisture 
precipitated and we had to abandon the King system in that stable. We 
are introducing it in another barn and hope to give it a more thorough 
trial there. The Rutherford system is thoroughly described in a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Agriculture for the Dominion, and can be 
secured by writing for it. 


REPORTS OF JUDGES ON POULTRY AT THE EASTERN ONTARIO 
LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY SHOW, 1909. 


By Ricuarp OKs, LONDON. 


Orpingtons: Buff, 1st, cock, fair comb and head, good type, level even 
shade of golden buff, carries his color well down; 2nd, hardly as good in 
type and a trifle high in color; 3rd, fair type, not so even in color as those 
ahead. Ist hen, good size and type, nice soft shade of buff throughout, with 
the exception of a little smut in tail; 2nd, another good sized hen, close up 
in shape, not so level in top color; 3rd, fails in evenness of color. Ist 
cockerel, good head, nice full breast, good type, good level buff, different 
sections blending well together; 2nd, counterpart of first with exception of 
not being quite so full in breast; 3rd, nice even color throughout, hardly 
at his best yet, a bit young, not much form color in tail. Ist pullet, 
hardly up in shape, yet a good fair type, nice even top color; 2nd, not much 
io choose between them, fails a little in shaftiness; 3rd, another good pullet 
close up. 

White Orpingtons: A rather small class, Ist and 2nd cocks good size 
and shape, fail in top color. Ist hen, nice shape and pure in color; not 
very much between 2nd and 8rd. Ist cockerel, good size and shape, but 
like the cocks, fails top color, a bit brassy; 2nd and 8rd have pretty much 
the same fault. 3 pullets, not much to choose between them, pure in their 
white and shapely. 

Black Opringtons: A good big class, some nice shaped birds going 
down for purple barring. Ist cock, fair head and eye, nice blocky type, 
full breast and good color throughout; 2nd, another good shaped bird, not 
so good in color; 3rd, close up. Ist hen, large and shapely, a good color 
throughout, shown in nice fit; 2nd, good shape and color but fails in size; 
3rd, nice shaped hen, hardly so pure in color. Ist cockerel, good head and 
comb, nice shape and flow of feather; 2nd, another good cockerel, good 
length of feather, carries his tail a bit gay; 3rd and 4th, close up, but not 
so pure in their color. Ist pullet, good shaped breast and back nice color 
throughout; 2nd, a good big pullet nice color a bit gone in lobes; 3rd, 
fails color to those in front, but is shapely. : 

Wyandottes: Silver, a real good class shown in nice fit. Ist cock, good 
shape, full breast, short back, well spread tail, nice striped hackle, with 
nice lacing free from frosting; 2nd, another good cock fails somewhat in 
lacing as does 3rd which is not so clean on back. Ist hen, splendid shape, 
beautifully laced throughout; 2nd, fails a bit in shape, but nicely laced; 
8rd, close up. Ist cockerel, good Wyandotte shape, nice open lacing, free 
from frosting, good wings but a bit dirty on top color; 2nd and 3rd, about 
the same stamp of lacing, hardly so good in shape. Ist and 2nd pullets, 
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very little to choose between them, good shape and beautifully laced, good 
in their black and free from frosting; 3rd, the counterpart of those ahead, 
fails a trifle in lacing on back near tail. 

Golden Wyandottes: 1st cock, good shape, nice laced breast on a good 
ground color, fails somewhat in striping of neck and saddle; 2nd and 3rd, 
fails in shape and not so good in lacing. Ist hen, nice and shapely, well 
laced but a trifle heavy. Balance of class fails somewhat in shape. Ist 
cockerel fails a little in striping, nicely laced; 2nd and 3rd, not much to 
choose between them. Ist pullet, nice shape, good lacing, might be richer 
in ground color. 

Partridge Wyandottes: 1st cock, good blocky type, nicely striped neck 
and saddle, good colored breast. 1st hen, another nice shaped Wyandotte 
with good pencilling throughout. Ist cockerel, nice blocky shape, about 
the right shaped back, might be a little richer in color; 2nd, fails size, but 
a good one. Ist pullet, nice shape and evenly pencilled throughout; 2nd, 
good pencilling but a bit dense on top and a bit long in back; balance of 
class a good averaged lot. 

Columbians: I was rather disappointed in this class as the majority 
failed both in color and condition, a number of these shown in poor fit. 
Ist cock, a good big bird fair shape, but fails in his black. Ist hen, was 
better in this respect, but was shown in poor fit. Ist cockerel, best in neck 
striping good size moderate shape a bit off on top color. Probably the best 
pullet was turned down for absence of spike. Ist pullet, wins on color, not 
blocky enough in shape for a Wyandotte, balance of class moderate quality. 

Buffs: A rather small class, with good average quality, most of the 
winners being a nice uniform buff and shapely. In A.O.V. Wyandotte class 
the Black and Silver Pencilled competed in this class and divided first 
honors. Ist cock and hen, both Blacks, nice shape and color, stood well 
out, balance of class pencilled. Ist cockerel and pullet went to the Silvers, 
being more shapely. Ist cockerel, a little small, but nice color throughout 
Ist pullet, shapely and her pencilling well defined. 

Rhode Island Reds, S.C.: A nice class with good average quality. Ist 
cock, good size and length of body, rich even color; 2nd, fails a bit in comb 
and evenness of color. Ist hen, good shape and color; 2nd another good 
shaped hen, fails a bit on color. 1st cockerel, about the best in this variety, 
shapely with good top and under color; 2nd, another good one, rich under- 
neath. Pullets, winners a nice even lot. 

Rhode Island Reds, R.C.: While not so numerous as the Single Comb 
were shapely and good quality. 


By Wu. McNetr, Lonpon. 


Light Brahmas: 1st cock, a grand big one with good head and comb, 
splendid hackle, nice length of back, grand tail, good leg and toe feather- 
ing; 2nd and 38rd, close up to Ist. Ist hen, grand type, nice head, good 
comb, grand hackle, good length of back, with a splendid tail and grand 
leg and toe feathering; this description would do for 2nd and 3rd. Ist 
cockerel, a beauty with fair comb, nice head, good neck, nice back, grand 
tail, good leg and toe feathering; 2nd, another nice one, not as good in 
comb, fair hackle, a little shorter in back, not so good in tail, leg and toe 
feathers fair; 3rd, close up. Ist pullet, a nice one, good comb, nice head, 
good back, nice tail, good leg and toe feathering; 2nd, another good one; 
3rd, good, but not hardly big enough. While the Light Brahma class was 
not a big one, I believe the quality was up to last year, and exhibit in this 
class won the cup for the four best birds in the Show. 
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Dark Brahmas: A small class. Ist cock, a little small, but good in 
quality, nice head, fair comb, good hackle, a little short on back, with 
good tail, good breast, nice leg and toe feathers; 2nd, close up. Ist hen, 
good, nicely pencilled and good steel grey; 2nd hen, fair. Ist cockerel a 
little small, quality, fair; 2nd cockerel not as good in color. Ist pullet make 
a nice mate for Ist hen; 2nd, close up. 

Buff Cochins: Were a fine class. Ist cock, grand type, nice head and 
comb, grand: in top color all over, but not as good under, grand shaped tail, 
fine leg and toe feathers, an easy winner; 2nd, another good one; 3rd, close 
up. Ist hen, one of the best I have seen and an easy winner, she was all 
Cochin from head to toe, grand head and comb, nice short low neck, full 
hackle, and about the right length of back, extra fine in cushion, with a low 
tail, grand leg and toe weathers and close to the ground, uniform all over 
in color; 2nd and 3rd, both good ones, but a little broken in color, but both 
good enough to win ie first had not been there, balance of class good. Ist 
cockerel was a beauty, nice comb, good head, nice neck and good back, 
splendid tail, fine cushion, grand leg and toe feathers, just a little shade 
high in color, but uniform all over. This will make a sure winner when an 
old cock. 2nd, another good one, a little larger than first and about as 
good in type, but hardly as good in color; balance of class good. Ist pullet, 
a nice mate for first hen, grand Cochin tvne, nice head and comb, short 
neck, grand hackle, good back, with fine cushion and tail, nice leg and toe 
feathering, uniform all over: 2nd, another good one, close up to first; 3rd, 
not so good in color; balance of class good. | 

Partridge Cochins: Ist cock, grand big Cochin, nice shape, good head 
and comb, nice neck, good back. nice saddle, well striped, good tail, nice 
leg and toe feathering, splendid colored breast; 2nd, another good one close 
up to first very little choice between the two; balance of class good. Ist 
hen, in splendid show condition and right color, not hardly big enough, 
but grand in quality, good head and comb, nice striped hackle, well pen- 
cilled back, good cushion, nice tail, fine leg and toe feathering, grand in 
fluff; 2nd, another good one close up to first, but hardly as good a mahog- 
any color; balance of class good, 1st cockerel, a nice one about as good as 
first cock. nice- head and comb, good striped hackle, good color, nice back, 
good saddle, well striped short tail, good solid block breast, nice leg and 
toe feathers; 2nd, close up, only hardly as good in color. Ist pullet, a beauty 
with fair-head and comb, nice, well striped hackle, well pencilled back, 
grand cushion, nice tail, well pencilled fluff, good leg and toe feathers ; 
2nd, run close for Ist place; 8rd, good, but a little small. 

Black Cochins: Were a small class, quality fair. 

White Cochins: Another small class and I was sorry to see it as there 
is nothing nicer than a good White Cochin. What was there was good. 

Black Langshans: 1st cock, was a eood one, the right type, grand 
color, nice shape. Ist hen, was a splendid type; 2nd, another good one. 
1st cockerel was a good one, mate for Ist cock, good head and comb, long 
neck, a little short on tail, good pair legs; 2nd, a fair bird. Ist pullet, was 
a good one, nice head and comb, good long neck, stood well up with a nice 
back, good color, nice high tail, good length of leg. 

Black Javas: 1st cock, grand bird, splendid color, good shape, an easy 
winner; 2nd, another good one; 3rd, close up. Ist hen, a nice one, splendid 
color, good head and comb, nice pair of legs; 2nd, another nice one, close up 
to first; balance of class good. Ist cockerel, nice head and comb, good 
neck, with a nice long back and well carried tail, grand in color this I 
believe was the best bird in class; 2nd, another good one, but a little short 
on back; 8rd, close up; balance of class good. Ist pullet, a nice mate for 
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first cockerel, grand shape, good length of back, good color; 2nd and 3rd, 
both good ones; balance of class fair. 

Mottled Javas: Ist a grand big cock, well mottled and in splendid con- 
dition, an easy winner; 2nd a fair bird, but not as big. Ist hen, another 
good one, good mate for first cock, grand size, good shape, well mottled all 
over; 2nd, good, but smaller. Ist cockerel, a big fellow, an easy winner; 
ond, small, but good. Ist and 2nd, pullets, both grand, fit to win any- 
where. 

Black Leghorns: Was a nice class, lst cock, fair head and comb, good 
ear lobes and wattles, nice length of back, carried a good tail; 2nd another 
fair bird close up to Ist; 3rd, about even, although a little off on comb. 
Ist hen, a nice little one, good head and comb, nice lobe and wattle, nice 
shaped neck, fair length of back, carried a good tail; 2nd, another good one, 
good size, but not as good in color, fair tail; 3rd, close up; balance of class 
all fair. Ist cockerel, a good one, nice head and comb, fair lobes, good 
wattles, good shaped neck, nice back, not extra good in tail, nice colored 
legs; 2nd, another good one, not as good in comb, good ear lobes and 
wattles, not as good in legs; 3rd, close up; balance of class fair. Ist pul- 
let, was a nice little one, grand ‘head comb and ear lobes, nice back and 
tail, splendid in color; 2nd, close up, would make a good mate for her; 
Srd, fair ear lobes and. good comb, good shape, but off in color; balance of 
class good. 

ce C. Buff Leghorns: 1st cock, a nice one, good head and carat fair 
ear lobes and wattles, nice neck, good back, nice tail, well carried, with a 
very light surface color, but beneath splendid; 2nd, a fair head and comb, 
nice neck, but too dark across the shoulders, tail nice, another fair bird. 
Ist hen, a good one, a splendid comb, nice wattles and ear lobes, nice 
length of back, good shaped tail, good even color; 2nd, another good one. 
fair comb, ear lobes not as good as first, and hardly as good in color; 3rd, 
close up to 2nd. Ist cockerel, a good one, fair head and comb, nice lobes, 
good neck, nice long back and fair color, good tail; 2nd, close up, not hardly 
as good in comb, a little shorter in back; 3rd, fair. Ist pullet, good head 
and nice comb, good ear lobes and wattles, nice length of back, good shaped 
tail, but a little off on the two top feathers; balance of class all fair. 

R. C. Brown Leghorns: 1st cock, a fair bird, not extra good in comb 
or ear lobes, fair striped hackle, good color back and fair length, not hardly 
striped enough in saddle, carried a good tail; 2nd, another fair bird. Ist 
hen, good head, nice comb, ear lobes and wattles, good hackle, 
nice back, good in color, fair tail; 2nd, another fair bird, fair 
comb, ear lobes and wattles, a little dark on back, nice tail; 3rd, close 
up to 2nd. Ist cockerel was a-little beauty, he was small, but as perfect 
as a picture, I never went passed his coop but I had to look at him, he had 
a fair comb, nice ear lobes and wattles, and a grand striped. neck, splendid 
in color, nice length of back with well striped saddle, carrying a nice tail, 
and a good pair of legs; 2nd and 3rd, both fair. Ist pullet, was a nice mate 
for first cockerel, only not just as good, she had a nice comb, good ear lobes 
and wattles with a grand shaped back, with nice, mellow pencilling, good 
shaped tail; 2nd and 38rd, both fair. 

A..O. V. Leghorns:. White Rosecombs, Ist cock, a grand big bird, a 
little off on comb, good shape, carried a fine tail, and as white as snow: 
2nd, another good one, but comb a little to one side; 3rd, carried his tail 
too high, balance of class fair. Ist hen, a good one, fair comb, good wattles 
and ear lobes, nice neck, good length of back, carried a nice tail; 2nd, 
another fair bird, not hardly as good in comb, ear lobes and wattles all 
right, a little short on back and on legs. Ist cockerel, a fair bird, not hardly 
good enough on comb, nice ear lobes and wattles, nice length of back, 
carried a fair tail, good length of legs; 2nd, a little off on comb and waittles, 
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a little short on back; 8rd, close up. Ist pullet, a nice one, an easy winner, 
nice head and comb, good length of neck, good back, carried nice tail, good 
white all over; 2nd, another nice one, but hardly as good in shape as first; 
3rd, fair. 

Spanish: 1st cock, was a good one about as good as I have seen, face 
a little rough, but grand in color, with great length, good color plumage, 
about the right type for a Spanish; 2nd, another good one, Ist, hen, nice 
comb, good face, nice length and smooth, nice color plumage, good shapes 
2nd and 3rd, both good. Ist cockerel, was a good one in splendid show 
shape, fair comb, good ear lobes and wattles, nice face; 2nd and 3rd, both 
close up; Ist pullet, was in best of condtion for showing, good comb, nice 
ear lobes and wattles, good face, good shape, and splendid in plumage; 2nd, 
and 3rd, both good ones. The Spanish class was as good as I have ever 
seen and there was very little choice between the young stock. 

Andalusians: 1st cock, a nice one, fair head and wattles, good neck, 
nice back, nice tail, and in good show shape; 2nd, close up to first. 1st hen, 
a nice one, good head, nice comb, good ear lobes and wattles, she was well 
laced all over and uniform; 2nd, another good one, but a little too dark in 
lacing; 3rd, close up to second. Ist cockerel, a good one, good head and 
comb, nice wattles and ear lobes, nice hackle and good back, nice tail with 
grand laced breast; 2nd, hardly so good in comb as first, good hackle, fair 
back, nice tail, but not as well laced on breast; 3rd, close up to second. Ist 
pullet, a good one, and about the same color all over, with a nice comb, 
good ear lobes and wattles, well laced back, good tail, well laced breast ; 
2nd, fair comb, good ear lobes and wattles, a little mossy in lacing; ord, 
close up to second. 

Silver Grey Dorkings: 1st cock, fair bird, nice head and comb, nice 
color hackle and back, nice legs and toes, carried a grand tail with good 
breast, 2nd, another good one, hardly as good in comb as first, a little too 
dark in hackle, good shaped back, nice tail, nice short legs, good toes; 3rd, 
had been a grand bird, but is getting old, he had lost an eye. Ist hen, fair, 
nice comb, good head, nice neck, good back, nice breast, nice and short on 
leg; 2nd, another good one, fair comb, good neck, good length of ‘back, 
but a little too dark in color; 3rd, close up. Ist cockerel, a fair bird, good 
comb, nice ear lobes and wattles, good neck, nice length of back, nice 
breast, good short legs, good toes; 2nd, another nice one, hardly as good in 
comb, a little striped in hackle, nice length of back and good breast, not 
hardly as good in toes; 8rd, close up to second. Ist pullet; a good one, 
nice head and comb, good neck, with nice long back and good color, carried 
a nice tail, fair breast, good short legs with good toes; 2nd and 38rd, both 
good. : 

Colored Dorkings: 1st cock, a grand bird, good comb, nice ear lobes 
and wattles, nice colored neck. good back, but a little light on saddle, good 
breast, nice tail, good short legs, splendid toes; Qnd, a grand bird, and 
just as good in color, but a little too small. 1st hen, a good one, nice head 
and comb, good neck, grand colored back of good length, good tail, fine’ 
breast: 2nd, another sood-one, not hardly so long or good on back, a little 
better breast; 3rd, close up to second. Ist cockerel, a good one, nice head 
and comb, good hackle, nice back, good length, carried a nice tail, but 
sickles were a little white at base; 2nd, was a nice one with fair head and 
comb, good hackle, not so long on back as first; 3rd, close un to second. Ist 
pullet was the best in the class, nice head and comb, splendid neck, good 
colored back, nice length, grand colored tail, good breast, nice short legs 
with good toes; 2nd, another good one, about as good as first, but lacking 
in size; 3rd, another good one but not so good in color. 
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White Dorkings: Were a small class, 1st cock, a fair bird; Ist and 
xnd hens, both good. Ist, 2nd and 8rd, cockerels fair; also pullets, there 
1s room for improvement in this class. 

Houdans: 1st cock, a grand bird, splendid size, good color, a shade 
light, with a nice crest and beard, good long back, carried a nice tail; 2nd, 
another good one, but a little small; 3rd, close up. Ist, was a grand hen, 
nice color all over, with a nice crest and beard, good length of back with 
deep body, the right length of leg well toed; 2nd, another good one, but a 
little undersized not hardly so good in crest or beard; balance fair. Ist 
cockerel, a nice one, good crest and beard, nice shaped back, grand in color, 
good depth, and will make a grand old cock; 2nd and 8rd, both good ones; 
balance of class fair. Ist pullet, a nice one, splendid color, with nice crest, 
good beard, nice length of back, good shape; 2nd, another one close up to 
Ist, not much between them; 38rd, not as good crest or beard; balance of 
class fair. 

Creve Coeurs: 1st cock, a nice one, good crest, nice color, good back, 
nice shape; 2nd, close up. Ist hen, a good one, fine crest, good length of 
back, grand in color; 2nd, a good one, but loses to first on color; 3rd, close 
up to second. Ist cockerel, fair bird, nice crest, good shape, nice color; 
2nd and 3rd, close up. Ist pullet, a nice one, good crest, nice shape, good 
color; 2nd close up to first. | 

La Fleche: ist cock, a good one, nice head and comb. wattles and ear 
lobes, good color, nice shape; 2nd, close up. Ist hen, good comb, wattles 
and ear lobes, nice color, good length of back; 2nd and 3rd, both good. 
Ist cockerel a nice one, good head, nice comb, fair ear lobes and watiles, 
nice long back, good color; 2nd, another fair bird. Ist pullet, good comb, 
fair ear lobes and wattles good length of back, nice color;-2nd hardly as 
good in comb; 3rd, close up. | 

Faverolles: This is a small class, and it is a pity some of the breeders 
do not take hold, as they are a good variety. 

Black Hamburgs: A fine class, 1st cock, a good one, fit to win any- 
where, nice head and comb, good ear lobes, with a nice shaped, good-colored 
back, with a grand tail, fine color nice breast; 2nd, another good bird, but 
hardly in good condition for showing; 3rd, nice colored bird, but very rough 
about the head; balance of class fair. Ist hen, a good one, nice head and 
comb, good color, an easy winner; 2nd, another fair one with good comb, 
ear lobes and wattles, but off in color; 3rd, a grand hen, but off in color; 
balance fair. Ist cockerel, a fair bird, but not in good show. shape; 2nd, 
about as good, only a little light colored in legs. Ist pullet, a good one, 
nice head, comb and ear lobes; 2nd another fair bird; 3rd, a fine big pullet, 
but had been shown too much so that her comb had grown and went over. 

G. P. Hamburgs: 1st cock, a nice one, good head, comb and nice ear 
lobes, splendid in shape, grand in color, with a nice, well laced tail; 2nd, 
another good one, but a little too short on legs made him lvok too blocky. 
Ist hen, was a grand one, the same color all over, very finely pencilled; 2nd 
and third were too coarse in pencilling. Ist cockerel, was a mate to first 
cock, nice head and comb, grand in color with a good, well laced tail; 2nd 


and 3rd, both fair. Ist and 2nd pullets, both good birds and just mates for _ 


first hen. 

S. P. Hamburgs: 1st cock, a good one, nice color with a grand laced 
tail; 2nd, was pullet bred. Ist hen, a good one; 2nd and 3rd, were both 
cockerel bred. Ist cockerel, a nice one, good head, comb and ear lobes, with 
a nice laced tail; 2nd and 3rd, both pullet bred. Ist and 2nd pullets, both 
grand ones; 3rd, was cockerel bred. 

G. S. Hamburgs: 1st cock, fair bird, nice comb, good ear lobes, nice 
back, good tail, fair breast; 2nd, not so good on comb or ear lobes; 3rd, 
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close up to second. Ist hen, a grand one, about as good as I have seen any- 
where; 2nd and 3rd, both good. Ist cockerel, was a grand big bird, full- 
grown, with a good comb, nice ear lobes and wattles; 2nd, a nice little 
one, hardly old enough, I believe will make a grand old cock bird. The 
Golden Spangled hen won the special for best female in Hamburg class. 
she ig a grand hen. Ist and 2nd pullet, both good, not much choice 
between them. 

SS. Hamburgs: A grand class, Ist cock, I think as good an S. 5S. as 
I have seen for years, he won at Guelph, and it would take a good one. to 
beat him; 2nd, another good one, but not quality of first; balance fair. 
Ist hen, a good mate for first cock, I believe she won first at Boston and the 
Ontario. The two hens that should have been second and third I had to 
leave out for feathers between toes, I felt sorry to have to do 80, the ones 
that went in were poor. Ist cockerel, was a nice one, a little out of condi- 
tion, he had two lumps in his face, seemed to me roup or 4 cold had settled 
there; 2nd and 3rd, fair birds the 8rd prize one would make a grand pullet 
breeder, he had the right shaped spangle and good color. Ist pullet was a 
nice one and would make a mate for the one that won at Guelph; 2nd and 
3rd, fair. 


Red Caps: Were a small class, but as good as T ever saw. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND 
POULTRY SHOW, 1909-10. 


OFFICERS. 


President,—PrtmerR WHITE, Pembroke. 
Vice-President,—Joun BRIGHT, Myrtle. 
Secretary-Treasurer,—D. T. ELDERKIN, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Board of Directors.—Peter White, Pembroke; John Bright, Myrtle; J. H. Gris- 
dale, Ottawa; John Gardhouse, Highfield; W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que.; W. A. 
Wallace, Kars; N. F. Wilson, Cumberland; R. Richardson, South March; Andrew 
Whitelaw, Guelph; P. O. Collins, Bowesville; D. CG. Flatt, Millgrove; J. ©. Smith, 
Ottawa; W. H. McNish, Lyn; Geo. Robertson, Ottawa; John A. Belford, Ottawa; 
Geo. Higman, Ottawa; W. F. Garland, Ottawa; Wm. Smith, Columbus; Dr. R. Ki. 
Webster, Otawa; J. J. Black, Winchester; A. P. Westervelt, Toronto. 

Executive Committee.—The President, Vice-President, J. H. Grisdale, Geo. 
Robertson, J. C. Smith, A. P. Westervelt. 

Committee on Horses.—John Bright, Myrtle; Wm. Smith, Columbus; Dr. R. H. 
Webster, Ottawa; J. J. Black, Winchester; Jas. K. Paisley, Ottawa; Ambrose Shaw- 
ville, Que.; B. Rothwell, Ottawa; J. W. Allison, Morrisburg; Robert Hunter, ores 
Maxvile; Geo. Hay, Lachute, Que. 

Committee on Cattle.—J. H. Grisdale, Ottawa; John Gardhouse, Highfield; N. F. 
Wilson, Cumberland; Peter White, Pembroke; Thos. McDowell, Shawville, Que. ; Hon. 
W. C. Edwards, Rockland; T. J. Graham, Mosgrove; W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. ; 
R. Richardson, South March; Samuel McLelland, Beachburg. 

Committee on Sheep.—W. A. Wallace, Kars; N. F. Wilson, Cumberland; R. 
Richardson, South March; Andrew Whitelaw, Guelph; R. R. Sangster, Lancaster; 
- Geo. Bradley, Carsonby; John Barr, Dunmore. 

Committee in Swine.—P. O. Collins, Bowesville; D. C. Flatt, Millgrove; ‘hes 5 
Smith, Ottawa; J. H. Grisdale, Ottawa; David Barr, Jr., Renfrew; W. H. McNish, 
Lyn; A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 

Dairy Committee.—W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. ; J. H. Grisdale, Ottawa; 
N. Sangster, Ormstown, Que. ; W. H. McNish, Lyn; Jos. Meilleur, Ottawa; R. R. 
Ness, Howick, Que.; Sen. D. Derbyshire, Brockville; P. Clark, Ottawa. 

Committee on Poultry.—Geo. Robertson, Ottawa; John A. Belford, Ottawa; A. 
_W. E. Hellyer, Ottawa; Geo. Higman, Ottawa; W. F. Garland, Ottawa; F. J. Blake, 
Almonte; W. H. Carleton, Ottawa; F. C. Elford, McDonald College, Que.; D. Me- 
Kellar, Hawkesbury. 

Committee on Seeds.—T. G. Raynor, Ottawa; Geo. Boyce, Merivale; B. Roth- 
well, Ottawa; G. F. Bradley, Carsonby; J. C. Stuart, Dalmeny; G. H. Clark, Ottawa ; 
L. H. Newman, Ottawa; Osborne Wright, Beachburg. 

Reception Committee.—Peter White, Pembroke; His Worship the Mayor ot 
Ottawa; H. F. McGivern, M.P., Ottawa; A. E. Fripp, M.P.P., Ottawa; G. H. Hig- 
man, Ottawa; Fred Cook, Ottawa. 
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R&CEIPTS. 

Cashion hand, December/3l, 190 fe ori ais vetmie sete eae thawte eer yest 
LePisiatrveGranig ven. sow cities hcaie hits oat oe os teenies ela S.apemeie Neen ape meen 7,021 00 
1 DVOND oe => Panera cnet ed taaina Sea emi P ro irvR ER ISU Wein s ROR AST, 2,718 75 
Gate Receipts and Farmers’ Institute Fees..................-. 2.200. 1,045 85 
Sale'ot Carcasses and Hides ou tiawint anceps eae te nce eset hia tae 2,023 48 
PAVE? BITGR SOL seis s 4 wis tlhe coe icis She Seats win ore Romer we eat eae ea 196 50 
Canadian Ayrshire Association, through Dominion Cattle Breeders’ 

Astociation,: special prizes’ yer. /s 2 era nie eons rasa ott ale = pees aa ae ee 32 50 
Holstein-Friesian Association, special prizes 2.6.45. OF. case mass 140 00 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, through Dominion Cattle Breeders’ 

AssOCIAtION Grant “os, ba ne ole cteneas ce Rees sale He waar ate aed eee 135 00 
Yorkshire Swine Breeders’ Society, Grants ..............00.0..0005 100 00 
Berkshire Swine Breeders’ Society, Grant ............ 0.0.00 eee eee 20 00 
Dominion Swine Breeders’ Association, Grants.............0 .....05 150 00 
Canadian Clydesdale Horse Association, Grant...................... 400 00 
special’ Cash Prizes’ svi. ees ote os Sates ete tate Stal cinta oerieee ee cine tee 162 50 
Special:Cash Prizes to be awarded 1910 #2. 2. . Bee eee 42 00 
Advertising space in prize list and building..................... 66. 180 00 
Memberships ‘received withwentry fees. 3.5.0). ....50-b-agss meee woes 4 00 
Dalek ‘Cataloguesuicyre es 22 cc koe Pee ee Carne eI eae ae ae 11 65 
Miscellamequs? st. 2256, Soe sth. 5 beige 2 Saline uh enone nr ana ie eeeeceae 7 55 

EXPENDITURES 
Directors’ 4 lx PEnses 645 Rag e's ene ee dale mete cd cad eee ent ee eee > 91 28 
Postagve and Stationery. Pesce oa. sweety ane te bets inierts ck Soke een ees 186 22 
Prin in ee ee ei. OL oye PE te he ee eae cote une eer ee eee Ra a 685 15 
AcHy artiste te? 25 Doe iat 0 Pips ota nade te he ahem Oe ee eee ee Rae 1,513 14 
Office Expenses*and Help uct. ce esas ocean rae ee mae 338 45 
Lelégraph, Telephone‘and: Express.05 \a-fizce 2 «oy s<- oe ee ee ae 120 59 
Judges;Judges’ Chlerke' and Lecturers 3 4.s.c.0a8 ve ck soe cae ee UO ED. 
Superintendents and Assistants ..... ..........-.-5-- Arey atone Wieaad toe! 1,108 85 
Dressing -Carcasses, Blockileste viion) 40). ) we ena viata ie ae age Re ee 47 00 
Prize Money oi sto es alee Soe eit Secs canta tra Aha ore eee Ont center 8,923 25 
COAT CHSRER cis 24 thereat nif cleab ine eee ate ONC e amie toe ak foe Saree ee ree 2,023 38 
Sale of Birds in Sale Class .................-. SA sacle, baie 18 Gane oe ar ene 193 50 
‘ot reigh ty IRGEUNGB:: Ssies ssa ele nein ull oe AeA Oe ie kt en creme 360 60 
Refunds Hntry “Mees... cacao o isciscute Mente Oe ake oar. et Aare tae eee 55 25 
Special Eexhibite ob: Live Stock «1 908:a) ou aera ce eee oe eee 225 00 
Reporting Meetings: tcc ieee ay eae nee mace into nn a eae eet Ciena nn eter 150 00 
pirawand' Shawings 2.222 inee ie auch ld oa ee gee een tre eee ee re 185 09 
Powltryeup plies including Heed sco eens eeec ie est een 97 44 
Paghting, BUPding 2 7.55 ca5 eek ica wel oe oat ee ae ae ee rae 115 20 
Heating’ Bialldimi. yee ae chasers tore tiete atttste ae ace Sere eee a 420 33 
Din bea tetoay synn (6 isl die peed Bal mama ater hn Seaman Ae rena oe Sieh Se ae 8 89 69 
Dairy Cato soo Lite acre See ob sted elbod iain a ee a a ee 40 00 
LMNCH ROO Geile: sew ae aieest eared be Cee ma en ae ee ee 60 70 
Reng OL CO tei 2 dia a sale ates cee uw Spec wed a ote el Peto a RC NO me ac 15 00 
IM ISI O es, oo 2 eA a wih lol at hus da ete ete dhe ke EY aD Os eg eee ee 122 00 
Payments to Farmers’ Institute Secretaries ...................00000- 1230 
Express on Poultry Coops........ Pate ba Aaa Re Borg UN elles! hey Mart 36 40 
dnsurance/on Poultry: Coops. csi8. ssa ei ai hee a ee ee eae ee 1025 
Five Stock iMembershi psi. iis. s ea ele eet ce ee ane eee 4 00 
Auchioneeriie Ree WO a. eee j CRS Re ce Lae ae ea tae 10 00 
AU LEO cam ie ae Santi ae eo RS OU Agee ete em eer 9 00 
MiBcellameous si) 5 Gye ee hoy EES Prcta ew east eet ove aoe a ei nee aan ee gaa 87 
a $17,964 68 
Balance:due Treasurer 4.4..464 sites dane patie a ede penance see eee $643 71 
Examined and found correct, (Signed) Prrer Wuirs, 
this 27th day of April, 1909. President. 
(Signed) W. G. Liypsgy, (Signed) D. T. Exprerxrn, 
Auditor. Treasurer. 
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ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association was held 
*n Room “G,’? King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Friday, January 15th, 


1909 at 9.30 a.m. 

The President, Wm. Smith, occupied the Chair. 

It was moved by John Bright, seconded by James Henderson ,—‘‘That 
the minutes of the previous meeting be taken as read.’’ Carried. 


REPORT OF THE HXECUTIVE. 


The Secretary then read the following report of the Executive Com- 
mittee to the members of the Association : 


The Horse Breeders’ Association has now entered upon its third year as an 
organization. During that time two exhibitions have been held, the third being 
conducted at the present time. Each of these shows have been very successful, being 
well patronized by the breeders and owners and great interest being taken by the 
Agricultural community generally, as shown by the large attendance each day during 
which the exhibitions were held 


times than when the prizes were being awarded. In order to do this it was con- 
sidered necessary to have well lighted stabling accommodation connected with the 
Exhibition Arena. During the past year the Union Stock Yards Company made a 
favorable proposition to provide the necessary accommodation both as to stables and 
exhibition building for the 1909 Show. After giving the matter careful consideration, 
it was decided to accept the accommodation offered, and everything possible has been 
gone by the management of the Stock Yards Company to assist in the success of the 
ow. 


The number of entries in the various classes are as follows: 


Clydesdales, (Open Class) ..-.....+--., ESO Ah ners eg tere 66 
Canadian-Bred Clydesdales and ST wiler sue thot UREpy ras aa Amuse rhe coe gtr 34 
Si podee (Open Class) mirmane tne Meant steer ange es ee te cot tgop sacs chats ts 15 
PER eleV Se ores e a ea et ae tans er ene ne enerse aera cen fet 10 
SSF ie coi od bye Cen ae Ate a anette ae a na CRS PIR a LSP ay 12 
Mhorouehbreds! oes: ie nwt pews tht nae ease rg aes haa 12 
Pan Cale en ee ee Seca et morte seas waeta tz ens cs sensgrag. + 7° 9 
Heavy Draughts .........-::::sccsseerseeeet nets reeeees door, Seek hc mee cre home taehe 22 

180 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The Membership for 1908 was made up as follows: 


Canadian Clydesdale Association .........-:.:eseresseesseesrtrtttenestce ss 359 
Canadian Shire. Association .......0.0:1.ssceereensennet teens ccna ern tenn ess 11 
Canadian Hackney Society ......-..:cscceereereeeecerr ect eet eee se sentence ncens 9 


For 1909 the membership of the Association is. 


Canadian Clydesdale Association .........-.::.:05 Re RA en Otis a 216 
Canadian Hackney Association ......... Sie ek RO Ee eee Ee 11 
Canadian Shire Association .....-.....2¢--reseerscnecnsaeoesassecniveercsecers 20 
Canadian Thoroughbred Association ........-.:-+esereerersreeeertereeee ees 12 
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This will provide for the following Directors: 


Oly desd ake 12. 65.2254, Nis, sor tate tect tae ere ie ap arta teeta cat atten a ree 
Sire oh cheeks Pee eRe ee ee LR ees a aig RO eA Og eT 
Hackney’ Jasiiy cn vaheserinnss heats aera eee cen else sade ey nce ie Shae 
Thorowighbred sk csp etucetcs Suet oes ee © pein isan RR tans ee mar eee 


NpNNMmnwo 


Owing to the name of the representative from the Ontario Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation to the Canadian National Exhibition being required to be sent to the Exhibition 
Association before the 10th of January, the Executive appointed the President to 
represent this Association. This appointment should be confirmed and the repre- 
sentative for 1910 should be appointed. 


During the past year it was decided to hold a Horse Show in connection with 
the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show at Ottawa. The Board of Direc- 
tors of that Association have previously been nominated by the Cattle, Sheep and 
Swine Breeders’ Associations, which Associations nominate members residing in the 
eastern part of the Province, in addition to their Presidents, who are members of 
the Exhibition Association by virtue of their office. The Ontario Horse Breeders’ 
Association will therefore be entitled to nominate two representatives to this Board 
for 1910. The coming Exhibition will be held next week, January 19th to 22nd. Well 
heated and well lighted stable and ring accommodation has been provided, the com- 
plete show being held under one roof, having 70,0000 feet of floor space, equal to a 
building 600 feet long by 120 feet wide. Entries for horses will be accepted up to 
January the 15th. 


At the session of the Legislature of 1908, there was appropriated $20,000 to 
erect an addition to the Winter Fair building at Guelph to provide more accom- 
modation for the live stock and poultry at present exhibited and also to provide 
stabling accommodation and an arena for horses. This amount was supplemented by 
a grant of $10,000 by the City of Guelph. When tenders were called for, it was found 
that several thousand dollars more would be required and it was decided to allow the 
matter to stand over to try and procure additional funds from some other source. 


In June of 1908, notice was given by the Railroad Companies of the withdrawal 
of the privileges of partial unloading out of cars shipped to the western Provinces 
of pure-bred breeding stock consigned to different points along the direct route to 
the destination. This privilege had previously been allowed upon payment of a 
shunting charge of $2. This would materially prevent the shipment of stock to the 
west except when sold in car-loads, and as the chief trade in pure-bred stock between 
Ontario and the west is made up of sales of smaller lots than car-loads, these smal- 
ler lots could not be delivered except at almost prohibitive rates. This matter was 
considered to be so vital to the breeders of pure-bred stock, that it was decided to 
have the President of this Association, together with representatives of other Asso- 
ciations, the Minister of Agriculture and the Dominion Live Stock Commissioner, 
go to Montreal to ask the Railroad Officials to reconsider the regulation. The mis- 
sion, we are glad to report, was entirely successful. 


Notice was also given by the Railway#officials that the exhibition privileges given 
to horses shows entitling unsold exhibits to free return, were to be withdrawn. This 
it was considered would so materially affect the shows at West Toronto and the com- 
ing show at Ottawa, that it was decided it would be wise to use every means pos- 
sible to have the exhibits returned free. A committee was therefore appointed, and 
an appointment made with the traffic officials at Montreal and it was agreed by them 
to postpone the date at which the order was to come into effect. Unsold exhibits will 
therefore be returned free as previously. 


Owing to the general provincial elections which were held during the past year, 
1t was not considered opportune to urge upon the Government the recommendations 
suggested at our last annual meeting, regarding a system of inspection of stallions. 
It is also felt that since that time the question will have been considered by those 
interested and possibly some new ideas may have been suggested. It is therefore 
recommended that this matter should be further discussed and that perhaps a bill 
along this line should be drafted and submitted to the Minister of Agriculture with 
a request to have it submitted during the present year to breeders and all others 
interested, with the object of having the various clauses thoroughly discussed and 
clearly understood and in this way to know everything which could be said in favor 
of such a bill and everything whilh could be brought out against it. 


The financial statement for the year ending December 31st, 1908, is as follows: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


For tur YEAR EnpiIng DECEMBER 81st, 1908. 


Receipts. 
Legislative Grant ......:-ssersue: sft hd Aaa At se eit ba nt RM aba inn ny si fis Belial $2,800 00 
Grant, Canadian Clydesdale Association .........::-::escerenrrtsrrrtttr 1,300 00 
Grant, Canadian Hackney ASSOCLALIONL ~«.conuede+stgcnpeseseene cade eves rn acietlenntte 100 00 
Grant, Canadian Shire MK RE OCTATIOII GR one cca its iy ena oy anevan enmpeene eres: 50 00 
Grant, Canadian Pony UPN dn Sed atv meee Mternirs Miah) pS Pee iene 25 00 
Membership, Canadian Clydesdale Association .........:::::::rrsrts 20 00 
Membership, Canadian Shire IN GSOCIATIONG Lene eth eae eset sed ae othe ve tse emee meee aey 15 00 
Membership, Canadian Hackney A esOClatlOn  :isa tates Fo tai ae tee we eemaerene as 15, 00 
ero Mocs: Whi ee Seah er toerr re een RT Rae Rr Gina ara 502 40 
Cyn, TRETSST Se pig Ee ora Ca ee ole an a 787 50 
Beer Me Ca Galo ace ow en she ak raieney ke ner ary me EIR 67 90 
Pach isin Oa rizele Listen cel cke ese ees PU yonstee teres poet ee ee 147 00 
TEL EESTT CORETA gE ert Sar tak ae rca ae CL cr Nees Rea ea ane 30 
$5,830 10 
Expenditures. 

Balance due Treasurer, January Ist, FOCVSD wears Ade Ab En cs Se ue Sle Dis ain He aa $ 28 85 
Petra Pennie Station Gry. jn eat ete cence ME ee SANT ee 55 50 
erin andy Advertising: Jig tatiana ET RC 713 37 
Ey TET G esa IC eas ec reeset Ee aisha Vege Wana a an Me 21 50 
frelderapheand Pelephorie {2 toc. cist reese ates tk resins ee 34 47 
Perak arid Mxchiange view uccat sconce mapa ne tens eserves ree en 14 00 
ree cia ox penses <i trv et ese fg ee aa teresa a 148 75 
Judges’ Fees and Exrnetiscs ae eeu oe a eee 262 35 
Eimerintenderiy) and PASSIStANtS © --to rey yest ne cies ee 229 80 
BP  CVaw) Building (Gee rcaaslls.senendsctnt rs unm sete care seen deers on as 500 00 
Fitting building, and Material sf ork Rig te ic sec sah eelaets talen eo geen dvr reese 184 81 
Penh Bulidingengehe ee. errs tee ett es pe a 255 05 
TRGaysby 9 SEG ORERIMERT A SRG arc MnRh Senne REEDS meu ecrern Wel parian diag af teat I? 110 00 
UG te sa ea te ae inne ate rpmtnncs caneriye nT aR REACT OTE TSG) 3,049 00 
Permc ost Roti ded ee tarsice tren to a ntrnt Maina g net pay teneitesact ters" 278 4 00 
Ghemieic Special Horsemen’ Dinner? .2 > itis es tener 213 85 
Commission on Advertising Prize List, 1909 ........ Bae COW gate Sang ee Nel ea 30):25 
$5,855 55 

Balance t diien Treasurer y canes tcivcg--crieg sass ten rent ie eae ie rhe ee ee eES 9 8 25 45 


Audited and Found Correct, 
this 14th day of January, 1909. 
(Signed) G. de W. GREEN, 


Auditor. 
All of which is respectfully submitted : 
WM. SMITH. J. M. GARDHOUSE. 
JOHN Boaa. JAS. HENDERSON. 
Joun BRIGHT. A. P. WESTERVELT. 


It was moved by William Smith, seconded by John Boag,—‘‘That the 
report of the executive as read be adopted.’’ Carried. 

It was moved by John Bright, seconded by james Henderson,—‘‘That 
the appointment of the President, Wm. Smith, by the Executive, as the 
representative of the Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association for 1909 to the 
Canadian National Exhibition be confirmed.’’ Carried. 

It was moved by John Boag, seconded by John Gardhouse,—‘“‘That the 
first paragraph of Article 3 of the Constitution be amended as follows: 

he members shall consist of the members of the following Associations 
residing in the Province of Ontario, who have recorded at least one pedi- 
gree as breeder or importer during the two proceeding calendar years, pro- 
vided Article 4 has been complied with.” Carried. 
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It was moved by John Bright, seconded by J. M. Gardhouse,—‘‘That 
the following section and sub-sections be added to Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution : 


(d) Joint stock companies qualifying for membership from any record 
association may nominate one or two of the oflicers of the company for 
members of this Association, and if the Secretary of the company for- 
wards to the Secretary of this Association the names and addresses of the 
said nominees (or nominee) on or before the 10th day of January of each 
year, they shall be members of this Association. | 


Any advertised partnership firm qualifying for membership in this _ 


Association from any record Association, shall be entitled to two members, 
if, on or before the 10th day of January of each year such advertised 
partnership firm notifies the Secretary of this Association of the names and 
addresses of the two members of the firm who will act as representatives of 
the said partnership firm. 


Provided,— 


1. That in case no nomination is made as provided in the section above, 
by any one advertised partnership firm or joint stock company, the said 
firm or company shall only be entitled to one membership in this Associ- 
ation. 


2. That if at any time during a meeting there is any dispute as to the 
proper representative from any advertised partnership firm or joint stock 
company, the matter shall be referred to the presiding officer whose decision 
shall be final; if a dispute should arise at any other time the matter shall 
be referred to the Executive whose decision shall be final. . 

3. That not more than one member of one firm or more than one repre- 
sentative of a joint stock company, shall be eligible to the office of director.”’ 
Carried. 

It was moved by R. EH. Gunn, seconded by John Boag,—‘‘That the 
drafting of the bill regarding a system of inspection of stallions be left 
in the hands of the Executive of the Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association 
to be dealt with, immediately or as soon thereafter as possible, with a view 
to laying the same before the Minister of Agriculture at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and that Messrs. J. J. Dixon and Geo. Pepper be asked 4c 
confer with the Executive in regard to the drafting of the same.’’ Carried. 

The election of Directors -resulted as follows: 


From Canadian Clydesdale Association.—A. G. Gormley, Unionville; 
John Bright, Myrtle; Walter Renfrew, Toronto; Thomas Graham, Clare- 
mont; James Henderson, Belton; Wm. Smith, Columbus; R. E. Gunn, 
Beaverton; A. EK. Major, Whitevale. 

From Canadian Shire Association.—J. M. Gardhouse, Weston; John 
Gardhouse, Highfield. 

From Canadian Hackney Society.—K. C. H. Tisdale, Beaverton; John 
A. Boag, Queensville. | 

From Canadian Thoroughbred Association.—Wm. Hendrie, Hamilton; 
Dr. R. EK. Webster, Ottawa. 

From Canadian Pony Society.—J. G. Hanmer, Brantford. 

Representatives to Fair Boards: 

Canadian National Exhibitionn—Wm. Smith, Columbus. 

Western Farr.—Wm. Mossip, St. Marys’; O. Sorby, Guelph. 

Kastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show.—Dr. R. E. Webster, 
Ottawa; J. J. Black, Winchester, 

(A list of members is published in the Appendiz to this Report.) 


| 
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ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ EXHIBITION. 


Hexp at Union Stock Yarps, West Toronto, ON JANUARY 13rnH to 15rH, 1909. 
LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS. 
Clydesdale Stallions foaled previous to Jan. 1, 1905. 


lst—Sir Marcus (imp.) [7790] (18205), bay, ratch on face, white legs, foaled 1903. 
Bred by Wm. Burns, Bowfield, Scot. Exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont Ont. ; 
sire, Sir Simon [5406] (10465); dam, Bowfield [13878] (18569), by Breadalbane (1978). 

Oond—President Roosevelt (imp.) [7759] (18651), bay, face and legs white, foaled 
May Ist, 1902. Bred by Matthew Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, Scot. Imported 
and exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont.; sire, Marcellus [4683] (11110) ; 
dam, Young Swallow [5299] (13535), by Excelsior [4191] (5751). 

3rd—Duke of Malton (imp.) [7768] (12947), black, blaze, four white legs, foaled 
1903. Bred by Wm. Watson, Millom Castle, Millom, Eng. Imported and exhibited by 
Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont.; sire, Sir Everest [4840] (10917); dam, Nell of 
- Millom Castle [10031] (15335), by Londonderry [8930] (7934). 

4th—Debonair (imp.) [8776] (12937), brown, ratch, four white legs, foaled July 
26th, 1903. Bred by James Stewart, Corscaplie, Dunblane, Perthshire, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by J. F. Hilott, Oxford Centre, Ontario; sire, Hiawatha 
an (10067); dam, Madge Carruchan [8980] (12934), by Prince Carruchan [6679] 
(8151). 

5th—-Marchfield Baron (imp.) [8482] (13629), brown, foaled 1904. Bred by Robert 
Wilson. Exhibited by Dalgety Bros., London, Ontario; sire, Prince Shapely [8094] 
(10111); dam, Marchfield Dora [15665] (17698), by Macmeekan [7901] (9600). 

6th—Ardnahoe (imp.) [4501] (12804), brown, stripe on face, four white legs, foaled 
May Ist, 1904. Bred by Mrs. Ferguson, Ardnahoe, Bute, Scotland. Imported and 
exhibited by John A. Boag & Son, Ravenshoe; sire, Pride of Blacon [4072] (100837) ; 
dam, Arran Lily [6564] (15495), by Mountain King [4973] (7074). 

7th--Culdrain Prince (imp.) [6148] (12517), brown, blaze, near hind foot white, 
foaled March 29th, 1902. Bred by Lieut-Col. C. G. Gordon, Culdrain, Gartley, Scot- 
land. Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Prince 
Thomas [4028] (10262); dam, May of Culdrain (12489), by MacLennan [4910] (6048). 

8th—Sir Henry (imp.) [6104] (13200), bay, foaled 1904. Bred by A. M. Gregory. 
Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus; sire, Prince Thomas [4028] (10262); dam, 
Gem [9186] (16116), by Primate [4058] (10099). 

9th—-Brave Nelson (imp.) [8786] (12872), black or very dark brown, small white 
mark on forehead, foaled 1903. Bred by G. & C. Nelson, Stockbridgehill, Ecclefechan, 
Dumfreisshire, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard. Markham, Ont. ; 
sire, Prince Tom [4145] (11149); dam, Jess of Stockbridgehill [16495] (16982), by Rae- 
burn [6345] (9838). 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled in 1905. 


lst—Black Ivory (imp.) [7761] (13367), black, white face, hind legs and off fore- 
foot white, foaled April 19th, 1905. Bred by James Durno, Jackstown, Rothie, Norman, 
Scotland. Imported and exhibited by Smith & Richardson; sire, Everlasting [5346] 

(11331); dam, May Blossom [10365] (16058), by Prince Thomas [4028] (10262). 

2nd—Buttress (imp.) [6812} (13392), bay, white hairs, face and legs white, foaled 
May, 1905. Bred by Mrs. Gall, Smiddyburn, Rothie-Norman, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by John A. Boag, & Son, Queensville, Ontario; sire, Everlasting 
[5346] (11331); dam, Lady Rose [14570] (17659), by Gold Mine [2904] (9540). 

3rd—Baron Laird (imp.) [8445] (13335), brown, face and legs white, foaled May 
93rd, 1905. Bred by John McDowall, Girdstingwood, Kircudbright, Scotland. Imported 
and exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont; sire, Baron’s Pride [3067] (9122); dam, 
Trilby of Girdstingwood, [15730] (16845), by Woodend Gartly [38847] (10663). 

4th—First Baron (imp.) [6413] (13477), bay, blaze, four white legs, foaled 1905. 
Bred by James Hamilton, Drumburle, Ayr, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by T. 
H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Hiawatha [3430] (10067); dam, Jean of Drum- 
burle [9879] (vol. 29, page 10, S.), by Triumph [6414] (9864). 

5th—Craignair (imp.) [7793] (13850), brown, stripe on face, off hind ankles white, 
little white on near hind hoof-head, foaled 1905. Bred by Geo. Baird, Meikle Farm, Dal- 
beattie, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by Graham, Renfrew & Co., Limited, Bed- 
ford Park, Ontario; sire, Lothian Again [7430] (11804); dam, Mall 2nd [13880] (13691), 
by Mactopper [2800] (8831). . 

6th_-Meaburn King (imp.) [8806] (14556), black, blaze, off foreleg white, white on 
knee, hind legs white, foaled 1905. Bred by Thomas Winter, Meaburn Hall, Shap, 
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Westmorland, England. Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ont.; 
sire, Montrose Prince [8810] (11834); dam, Mabel [16480] (18516), by Zadkiel [2424] 
(10482). 

7th—Inheritor (imp.) [7765] (13855), brown, foaled 1905. Bred by Ferrier Pace. 
Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Hiawatha [3430] (10067); 
dam, Buchlybie Bell [13801] (18124), by Cassabianca [4843] (10523). 

8th—Squire 8th (imp.) [6810] (13786), brown, star, hind legs and off forefoot white, 
foaled May 22nd, 1905. Bred by Allan Murray, Castlemilk Mill, Lockbie, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by John A. Boag & Son, Queensville; sire, Ascot [3942] (10494); 
dam, Rose o’ the Mill [14568] (18095), by Royal Standard [4020] (9847). 

‘9th—Imperialist Junior (imp.) [8768] (14169), bay, face and legs white, foaled 
Merch 28th, 1905. Bred by Grant & Douglas, Balliemore, Nethybridge, ‘Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by Neil Smith, Brampton, Ontario; Sire, Imperialist [7687] 
(11376); dam, Lady Anne [16434] (16108), by Scottish Prince (9678). 


Clydesdale Stallions foaled in 1906. 


Ist—Top Spot (imp.) [7795] (13848), bay, white face, hind legs and near forefoot 
white, foaled May 25th, 1906. Bred by A. & W. Kerr, Old Graitney, Gretna, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by Graham, Renfrew & Co., Limited, Bedford Park, Ontario; 
ats Baron Hood [6137] (11260); dam, Lady Stormont [13886] (16157), by Darney Again 
(9182). 

2nd—Dunure Nikko (imp.) [8792] (14102), bay, white, face, four white legs, foaled 
May, 1906. Bred by Daniel Henderson, Netherton, Langbank, Renfrewshire, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Hiawatha [3430] 
(10067); dam, Nellie 2nd of Netherton [15997] (15082), by Prince of Albion [2895] 
(6178). 

38rd—Dunure Pebble (imp.) [8461] (14104), brown, foaled 1906. Bred by T. J. 
Gardiner. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Baron o’ 
Buchlyvie [5353] (11263); dam, Lily of Banchory [15740] (17662), by Marcellus [4683] 
(11110). . 

4th—Dunure Robert (imp.) [8020] (18870), bay, foaled 1906. Bred by Wm. Dunlop. 
Exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Montrave Mac [8087] (9958); 
dam, Montrave Minosa [14901] (17582), by Montrave Ronald [5328] (11121). 

dSth—Prince Ascot (imp.) [8458] (14485), black, foaled 1906. red by A. R. John- 
ston. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Ascot [3942] (10494) ; 
dam, Mag of Lockwood [15739] (16773), by Prince of Princes [7096] (9088). 

6th—Timothy (imp.) [6811] (18852), bay, face, near fore and hind legs white, foaled 
June, 1906. Bred by James McAdam, Slogarrie Mains, New Galloway Station, Scotland. 
Imported and exhibited by John A. Boag & Son, Queensville, Ontario; sire, Benedict 
[3664] (10815); dam, Slogarrie Pearl [14576] (14671), by Prince Robert [2891] (7135). 

7th—Gay Sprig (imp.) [7794] (13849), bay, foaled 1906. Bred by Robert Dick. 
Exhibited by W. J. Cowan, Cannington, Ontario; sire, Refiner [5418] (12801); dam, 
Lady Favorite [18882] (17552), by Royal Favorite [4052] (10630). 

8th—Abbots Hall (imp.) [8736] (138947), brown, white hair through coat, stripe, 
hind legs white, fore legs gray, foaled May 15th, 1906. Bred by Wm. Cummings, Dog. 
ton, Kinglassie, Fifeshire, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by T. D. Hlhott, Bolton, 
Ontario; sire, Montrave Merman [8735] (11487); dam, Dogton Lady [16377] (20987) 
by Prince Harold [4492] (9973). 

Sth—Dunure Allan (imp.) [8456] (14487), brown, face and legs white, foaled May 
22nd, 1906. Bred by Wm. Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr; Scotland. Imported and 
exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Dunure Freeman [7067 | 
(11698); dam, Mayflower [15737] (15317), by Lord Lothian [8513] (5998). 


Clydesdale Stallions foaled in 1907. 


Ist—Dunure Wallace (imp.) [8455] (14488), bay, foaled 1907. Bred by Wm. Dunlop. 
Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Baron o’Buchlyvie [5353] 
(11263); dam, Dunure Anna [15736] (16645), by Montrave Mac [3087] (9958). 

2nd—Huntly Pride (imp.) [8460] (14483), brown, foaled 1907. Bred by Chas. 
Smith. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Ruby Pride [7201] 
(12344); dam, Rosabella [6930] (12921), by Lord Montrose [8568] (7973). 

838rd—Lord Banchory (imp.) [8441] (14478), bay, face and near hind ankle white, 
foaled April 20th, 1907. Bred by James Leask, Mains of Glenfarquhar, Auchinblae, 
Fordoun, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by J. M. Gardhouse, Weston, Ontario; 
sire, Netherlie [8324] (12260); dam, Lorna Doon [15701] (15122), by Bounding Boy 
[8442] (10172). 

4th—Captain Kettle (imp.) [8747] (14540), bay, star, near fore ankle and hind 
legs white, foaled May, 1907. Bred by A. W. Saunders, Dromore Farm, Kircudbright, 
Seotland. Imported and exhibited by T. D. Elliott, Bolton,-Ontario; sire, Ascot 
[3942] (10494); dam, Trilby of Kowle [16394] (20889), by Darnely’s Hero [7997] (5697). 
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Clydesdale Mares foaled Previous to January Ist, 1906. 


Ist—Maid of Athens (imp.) [15708] (20834), light brown, stripe, three legs white, 
one leg dark, foaled June 5th, 1905. Bred by Mrs. Sarah Gillies, Quochag, Rothesay, 
Bute, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont; sire, Royal 
Blend [6041] (11893); dam, Sally of Quochag [15711] (17675), by Prince Rosemount 
[5345] (9992). 

9nd—Floshend Princess (imp.) [13788] (18613), bay, white on face and legs, foaled 
May, 1904. Bred by James Crawford, Floshend, Gretna, Scotland. Imported and 
exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Prince Tom [4145] (11149) ; 
dam, Lily of Flosh [18816] (18614), by Williamwood [38939] (8391). 

3rd—Crosby Gem (imp.) [18867] (18570), bay, foaled 1905. Bred by Wm. Threlfell. 
Exhibited by W. J. Cowan, Cannington, Ontario; sire, Baron’s Fashion [6247] (10973) ; 
dam, Jess of Crosby [18869] (18571) by Baldarie Chief [6305] (10025). 


Clydesdale Mares foaled in 1906. 


1st—Queen of the Waves (imp.) [15710] (20835), bay, face and legs white, foaled 
May 19th, 1906. Bred by John Cooper, Ley, Banchory, Scotland. Imported and 
exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont, Ontario; sire, Netherlea [8324] (12260); dam, 
Mary of Ley [15720] (17485), by Gay City [7374] (10194). 

2nd—Bishopton Queen (imp.) [14072] (18596), bay, stripe, near fore and near hind 
ankles white, foaled May, 1906. Bred by John Currie, Bishopton, Kircudbright, Scot- 
land. Exhibited by Hodkinson &- Tisdale, Beaverton, Ontario; sire, Prince Sturdy 
[2881] (10112); dam, Maggie [14402] (18597), by Baron’s Pride [8067] (9122). 

3rd—Craigie Beauty (imp.) [14804] (18742), brown, stripe, four white legs, foaled 
May, 1906. Bred by Alex. Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee, Scotland. Imported and 
exhibited by T. D. Elliott, Bolton, Ontario; sire, Royal Blend [6041] (11893); dam, 
Black Beauty [14813] (16471), by Crown and Feather [4643] (8559). 

-Ath—Rose Campbell (imp.) [14566] (18582), bay, white face and four white legs, 
foaled 1906. Bred. by John Campbell, Slagnaw, Castle Douglas, Scotland. Imported 
and exhibited by John A. Boag & Son, Queensville, Ontario; sire, Benedict [3664] 
(10315); dam, Bell of Auldbrick [14574] (18581), by King of the Roses [3493] (9927). 


* Clydesdale Mares foaled on or subsequent to January ist, 1907. 


lst—White Heather [14617], bay, face and off hind leg white, foaled June Ist, 
1907. Bred and exhibited by A. G. Gormley, Unionville, Ontario; sire, Fullarton 
(imp.) [2370] (9910); dam, Miss Todd (imp.) [4785] (Vol. 25, page 85, S.), by King’s 
Cross [3153] (10070). 

Qnd—Lady Baronson (imp.) [15707] (20833), brown, white face, four white legs, 
foaled May 26th, 1907. Bred by James Dick, Ballinton, Kippen Station,. Stirling- 
shire, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont, Ontario; sire, 
Baronson [5347] (10981); dam, Rosie of Ballinton [15716] (19371), by Royal Gartly 
[2859] (9844). 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Stallions, foaled previous to January 1st, 1906. 


- 1st—Independence [5731], bay, stripe, hind feet white, foaled July 4th, 1905. Bred 
and exhibited by A. G. Gormley, Unionville, Ontario; sire, Fullarton Gimp.) [2370] 
(9910); dam, Madge of Hallcroft (imp.) [4776], by Ornament [3421] (10603). 

Ond—Golden Chief [8390], chestnut, ratch, hind legs white, foaled July 2, 1905. 
Bred by Fred. Hanson, Mitchell, Ontario. Owned and exhibited by P. Herold, V.S., 
Tavistock, Ontario; sire, Bay Chief [2955] 9979; dam, Jessie Hanson (15587), by 
Craigiever (imp.) [1330] (6639). 

3rd—Golden Conqueror [4251], chestnut, white face and feet, foaled July 27th, 
1902. Bred by A. Doherty, Ellesmere, Ontario. Exhibited by Joseph E. Teeson, 
Thornhill, Ontario; sire, Cloth of Gold [2959] 8962; dam, Daisy Bell [2596], by Bruce 
(imp.) [1595] (8496). 

4th_—MacKenzie [4798], bay, stripe, white legs, foaled May 22nd, 1904. Bred and 
exhibited by Hodgkinson & Tisdale, Beaverton, Ontario; sire, Foremost (imp.) [8364] 
(11839); dam, Royal Princess [2345], by The Royal Standard (imp.) 2220 (10014). 

5th—MacQueen’s Champion [5372], bay, star and snip, fore foot and hind leg 
white, foaled July 7th, 1904. Bred and exhibited by Crawford Bros., Brown’s Corners, 
Ontario; sire, Alexander Macqueen [3291]; dam, Bessie of Upper Springs [4399], by 
the Granite City (imp.) [709] (5397). 
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Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Stallions foaled tn 1906. 


lst—Hedgyn Cornerstone [6451), bay, stripe, nigh forefoot and off hind fetlock 
white, foaled August 10th, 1906. Bred and exhibited by Chas. Groat, Brooklin, Ont. ; 
sire, Cornerstone (imp.) [3505] (11016); dam, Polly Newday [8026], by Newday (imp.) 
[1912] (8076). 

2nd—Dunrobin Baron [6030], light bay, blaze off fore pastern and hind legs white, 
foaled May 10th, 1906. Bred and exhibited by Donald Gunn & Son, Beaverton, Ont. ; 
sire, Royal Baron (imp.) [4722] (11161); dam, Jessie Keir 3694, by Lord Lynedoch (imp.) 
[3004] (4530). 

3rd—Sandy Macqueen [6866], bay, face and legs white, foaled July 25th, 1906. 
Bred and exhibited by John W. Cowie & Son, Markham, Ontario; sire, Alexander Mac- 
queen [3291]; dam, Fanny Redmond [2530], by Brown James (imp.) [731] (5595). 

4th—Sandy Montgomery [7700], bay, white face, four white legs, foaled May 2lst, 
1906. Bred and exhibited by T. A. Wood Bradford, Ontario; sire, Harmony (imp. 
[2951] (10772); dam, Maud Macindoe [5157], by Macindoe (imp.) [538] 7418 (6040). 

5th— Souter Jonnie [8916], bay, spot on face, hind legs white, foaled June 18th, 
1906. Bred and exhibited by Robert Martin, Wexford, Ontario ; sire, Hopewell (imp.) 
[3377] (11375); dam, Dolly of Aberfoyle [14891], by Plain Boy (imp.) [698] (6141). 

6th_—Sweet William [6856], foaled in 1906. Exhibited by Alexander Doherty, 
Ellesmere, Ontario; sire, Right Forward (imp.) [4363] (12310); dam, Sweetheart [5393], 
by Prince of Blantyre [2239]. 

7th—Charlie Currah [8200], light bay, face and hind legs white, foaled April 12th, 
1906. Owned and exhibited by H. P. Mason, Scarboro’, Ontario; sire, Prince of Currah 
(imp.) [2952] (8916); dam, Rosie Grove [4830], by Janitor (imp.) [2483] (10206). 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Staliions foaled on or subsequent to January 1st, 
1907. 


Ist—Royal Albane [8866), bay, face and feet white, foaled May 7th, 1907. Ex- 
hibited by Thomas Mercer, Markdale, Ontario; sire, Breadalbane (imp.) [4558] (11637) ; 
dam, Royal Princess (imp.) [5209], by Royal Carrick [8583] (10270). 

°nd—Hurlford [16549], bay, stripe, hind legs white, foaled June 3rd, 1907. Owned 
and exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ontario; sire, Holstane Chief (imp.) 
[4254] (12177); dam, Fashion Belle (imp.) [14232], by Locomotion [3975] (11091). 

3rd—Baron’s Charm [8814], bright bay, stripe, little white on near fore foot, hind 
legs white, foaled June 16th, 1907. Exhibited by C. B. Gibson, Arthur, Ontario; sire, 
Baron’s Heir (imp.) [5037 ] (11605) ; dam, Queenie [4876], by MacClinker (imp.) [2223] 
(6762). 

4th—Gartly’s Pride [8813], bay, white face, hind legs and near fore leg white, 
foaled April 27th, 1907. Bred and exhibited by John Wiggins, Guthrie, Ontario; sire, 
Baron Gartly [4789] (11601); dam, Biddy [8404], by Toftys Superior [2252]. 

5th—Baron Chief [6870], brown, star and snip, off fore fetlock and hind legs white, 
foaled May 12th, 1907. Bred and exhibited by Arch. Coulson, O’Sullivan’s Corners, 
Ontario; sire, Baron Currie (imp.) [7734] (12445); dam, Lady May [12159], by Honour 
Bound (imp.) [2115] (8700). 

6th—Balgray Baron [8824], black face, off fore foot and hind legs white, foaled 
May 11th, 1907. Owned and exhibited by George Jardine, Bond Head, Ontario; sire, 
Celtic Baron (imp.) [5415] (12894); dam, Mag Harmony (165341, by Harmony (imp.) 
[2957] (10772). 

7th—Roy Macqueen [8433], bay, star, near fore and hind feet white,-foaled April 
9th, 1907. Bred and exhibited by J. S. Beare, Cedar Grove, Ontario; sire, Macqueen 
(imp.) [462] (5200); dam, Brown Polly [10510], by Red Wallie (imp.) [2287] (8183). 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Mares foaled previous to January 1st, 1906. 


lst—Belle Rose [4798], bay, stripe, white ankles, foaled January, 1903. Bred by 
R. Davies, Toronto, Ontario. Owned and exhibited by the Graham, Renfrew Co., Limited 
Bedford Park, Ontario; sire, Lyon Macgregor (imp.) [2308] (10376) . dam, Princess 
Belle [2281], by Prince of Quality Katka (5648). 


2nd—Lynedock Queen [5382], light bay, face and hind feet white, foaled April’ 


10th, 1903. Bred by Wm. Wilson, Oshawa, Ontario. Exhibited by The Dominion 
Transport Company, Toronto, Ontario: sire, Lord Lynedock (imp.) [8004] (4530); dam, 
Flow [38475], by Macnoilage (imp.) [1117] (2992). 

38rd—Burndennete Beauty [8573], bay, face, off fore and hind legs white, white 
spot on belly, foaled May 24th, 1905. Bred and exhibited by A. G. Gormley, Union- 
ville, Ontario; sire, Hopewell imp.) [3377] (11875); dam, Beauty (imp.) [4784], by 
Ornament [3491] (10603). 
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4th—Queenie [4876], bay, stripe, hind feet white, foaled June 6th, 1898. Owned 
Te aes by C. A. Towers, River Bank, Ontario; sire, MacClinker (imp.) [2223] 

5th—Jessie of Woodlane [8654], bay, face and hind legs white, foaled May 3lst, 
1904. Bred by J. J. Marshall, Pine Grove, Ontario. Exhibited by Jas. Neal, Wood- 
bridge, Ontario; sire, Laird of Argo (imp.) 3343 (11776); dam, Maud, 2263, by Mac- 
neilage (imp.) [1117] (2992). ; 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Mares foaled in 1906. 


lst—Barron’s Queen [12985], bay, stripe, near fore ankle and hind legs white, 
foaled May 28th, 1906. Bred by Angus Ross. Beaverton, Ontario. Exhibited by 
Hodgkinson & Tisdale, Beaverton; sire, Royal Baron (imp.) [4722] (11161); dam, 
Peeress (imp.) [6658] (Vol. 25, page 42, S.), by Royal Peer [5049] (11175). 

2nd—Lady Glenlivet [14333], bay, stripe, four white feet, foaled July 20th, 1906. 
Bred by Jno. Oke, Courtice, Ontario. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, 
Ontario; sire, Glenlivet (imp.) [4787] (12165); dam, Fanny Courtice [9969], by Sir 
Walter (imp.) [1131] (8272). 

3rd—Nellie Blythe [11762], brown, stripe, hind legs white, foaled June 23, 1906. 
Bred and exhibited by Arch. Coulson, O’Sullivan’s Corners, Ontario; sire, Baron 
Currie (imp.) [7734] (12445); dam, Gipsy (bred by A. Coulson), by Pride of Perth 
(imp.) [282] (2886). 

4th—Royal Daisy [12599], light bay, stripe, one hind and one fore leg, and one 
hind and one fore pastern white, foaled April 30th, 1906. Bred and exhibited by Wm. 
Wagester, Tavistock, Ontario; sire, Royal Sovereign [5823] (11508); dam, May Queen, 
by Machardy (imp.) [5655] (8004). 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale and Shire Mares, foaled on or subsequent to January ist, 
1907. 


Ist—May Queen [16416], bay, stripe, four white feet, foaled May 16, 1907. Bred 
and exhibited by Jno. Graham, Derry West, Ontario; sire, Brogie Stamp (imp.) [4168] 
(11278); dam, Naney Hurworth [4173], by Hurworth (imp.) [2490] (5086). 

9nd—Lockwood Queen [16418], bay, stripe, under lip white, four white legs, foaled 
May 26, 1907. Bred and exhibited by Jno. Johnston, Woodbridge, Ontario; sire, 
Brogie Stamp (imp.) [4168] (11278); dam, Montrave Princess [4885], by Montrave 
Chief (imp.) [587] (5222). 


Shire Stallions, foaled previous to January Ist, 1906. 


Ist—-Newham Duke (imp.) [848] (19893), brown, star in forehead, near hind stock- 
ing white, foaled 1899. Bred by F. W. Danger, Newnham Grange, England. Exhibited 
by J. M. Gardhouse, Weston; sire, Catthorpe Irving (14555); dam, Blossom (27624), by 
Warwickshire Hero 3rd (15418). 

2nd—Royal King 3rd (imp.) [530] (24580), brown, foaled 1904. Bred by R. Moore 
& Sons, Nottingham, England. Exhibited by John Gardhouse & Sons, Highfield, 
Ontario; sire, Calwich Legatee (21240); dam, Nottingham Eva (39788), by Menie 
Andrew (18298). ; 

8rd—Duke of Clarence 10th (imp.) [496] (23257), black brown, white stocking on 
off hind leg, little white on near hind fetlock, foaled 1902>, Bred by, H.-H Parry, 
Glanrafon, Llanerchymedd, Anglesey. Imported and exhibited by Wm. Laking, Hali- 
burton, Ontario; sire, Duke of Clarence 2nd (13001); dam, Gwyndy Queen (48104), by 
Carbon (3528). 

4th—Victor [422], dark bay, face and off hind leg white, foaled 1904. Bred by 
Morris & Wellington, Fonthill, Ontario. Exhibited by Wm. Laking, Haliburton, Ont. ; 
aire, Coronation 8rd (imp.) [3854] (20377); dam, Rose [145], by Pride of Hatfield (imp.) 
[256] (13103). 

Shire Stallions, foaled in 1907. 


1st—Solitaire [518], bay, face and three ankles white, foaled May 25th, 1907. Bred 
and exhibited by Arthur Clarke, Alloa, Ontario; sire, Nateby King 3rd (imp.) [420] 
(23587); dam, Black Jewel (imp.) [286] (50267), by Tartar 2nd (15385). 


Shire Mares, foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 


ist—Black Jewel (imp.) [236] (50267), black, stripe in face, three white legs, foaled 
1902. Bred by Wm. Hall, Westfield, Garstang, England. Exhibited by A. G. Clarke, 
Alloa, Ontario; sire, Tartar 2nd (15385); dam, Daisy, by Cardinal (2407). 

2nd—Bluebell (imp.) [280] (50343), blue roan, star, hind legs white, foaled 1903. ° 
Bred by Edward Kirkham, Billsboro, Preston, England. Imported by Morris & Wel- 
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lington, Fonthill, Ontario. Owned and exhibited by Wm. Laking, Haliburton, Ont. ; 
sire, Horbling Harold (15647); dam, Chestnut mare, by Gunthorpe Advance (13136). 

3rd—Lady Luetta [192]. foaled May, 1903, bay, star, hind ankles white. Bred by 
Morris & Wellington, Fonthill, Ontario. Owned and exhibited by J. M. Gardhouse, 
Weston, Ontario; sire, Mars (imp.) 275 (17103); dam, Louise [172], by Pride of Hat- 
field (imp.) [256] (18108). 

4th—-Holdenby Nicausis (imp.) [276] (Vol. 28 E.), brown, white star, white haira - 
on nip and nose, both hind socks white, foaled 1904. Bred by John Chambers & Sons, 
Holdenby, Northampton, England. Exhibited by J. Gardhouse & Sons, Highfield, 
Ontario; sire, Northgate Prince (15762); dam, Nicausis (imp.) [247] (33270), by Vulcan, 
of Worsley 5th (12601). 

5th—Duchess of Holdenby (imp.) [242] (47810), brown, white blaze, fore feet and 
hind legs white, foaled 1908. Bred by John Chambers & Sons, Holdenby, Northamp- 
ton, England. Owned and exhibited by Wm. Laking, Haliburton, Ontario; sire, Duke 
of Anglesey (19555); dam, Cymraes (31548), by Royalist (2448). 


Shire Mares, foaled on or Subsequent to January 1st, 1906. 


Ist—Black Maud [307], black, foaled May~1st, 1906. Bred and exhibited by John 
Gardhouse & Sons, Highfield, Ontario; sire, Coleshill Royal Albert (imp.) [883] (20367) ; 
dam, Black Bess [210], by Darnley (imp.) [183] (8585). 


o 


Hackney Stallions 15 hands, 2 inches and over, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 


Ist—Colorito (imp.) —333—(8796), chestnut, foaled 1902. Bred by H. G. Stacey, 
Leeds, England. Imported and exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont, Ontario; sire, 
Rosador (4964); dam (11525), Syringa, by Agility (2799). 

2nd—Linden Renown (imp.)—331—(8545), bay, near hind foot white, foaled 1901. 
Bred by Thos. Wing, March, Cambs, England. Exhibited by Hodgkinson & Tisdale, 
Sac taae Ontario; sire, Danegelt’s Son (6236); dam, (6109) Rosy Pink, by Renown 
( ). 

38rd—Atwick Astonishment (imp.)—417—(9101), chestnut, face, fore legs and off 
hind leg white, foaled 1904. Bred by Geo. Mason Gale, Atwick, Seaton, Hull, England. 
Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Atwick Jubilee 
(7689); dam, (4146) Lady Mary of Atwick, by Danegelt (174). 

4th—Glenfarg (imp.)—404—(8490), brown, foaled 1901. Bred by Jas. McArthur. 
Exhibited by Dalgety Bros., London, Ontario; sire, Moncrieffe Statesman (7192); dam, 
(6834) Lady Agnes, by Pearlfinder. 


Hackney Stallions under 15. 2; Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 


Ist—Copmanthorpe, Swell (imp.)—325—(9535), chestnut, stripe, hoof heads in front 
white, foaled 1908. Bred by Robt. S. Hall, Langton, Malton, Yorks, England. Im- 
ported and exhibited by Graham-Renfrew Co., Bedford Park, Ontario; sire, Garton 
Duke of Connaught (8009), dam (15945) Lady Hortop, by Pioneer (1088). 

2nd—Derwent Performer 8823, foaled 1903, chestnut, star, snip on nose, white 
near hind fetlock and off fore coronet. Bred by J. Burton & Son, Gallow House, Wath, 
Helmerby, S. O. Yorks. Exhibited by G. H. Pickering, Brampton, Ontario; sire 
Rosedaor 4964, dam 13416, Dorothy Derwent. 

8rd—Blanche Surprise (imp.)—368—(8745) dark chestnut, white face four white 
legs, foaled 1903. Bred by John Beal, North Dalton Driffield, England. Imported 
and exhibited by John A. Boag & Son, Queensville, Ontario; sire, Rosador (4964), dam 
(15634) Blanche Primrose, by Garton Duke of Connaught (8009). 

4th—Flat Top Swell (imp.)—306—(8474), chestnut, 15.1, foaled 1902. Bred by Jno. 
Braithwaite. Exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Markham, Ontario; sire, Foxholes Swell 
(7448), dam (7299) Princess May. 

5th—Helbeck (imp.)—470—(9268), bay, black points, foaled 1901. Bred by Alex. 
Morton, Cowanbank, Garvel, Scotland. Imported and exhibited by T. H. Hassard, 
Markham, Ontario; sire, Ruby [1342], dam, Duchess Derby 3713, by Cadet 1251. 


Hackney Stallions, Foaled in 1906. 
lst—Langton’s Colonel—986—. Exhibited by T. A. Cox, Brantford. 
Standard Bred Stallions, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 
_ _Ast—Mograzia, 42010, bay, foaled 1903. Bred by O. J. Phelps. Exhibited by Miss_ 
K. L. Wilks, Galt, Ontario; sire, Moko, 24457; dam, Congrazia, by Antevolo. 


_ 2nd—Arley A., 36329, bay, foaled 1900. Exhibited by Crow & Murray, Toronto; 
sire, Westbrook, 7501; dam, Jienny McGregor, by McGregor Boy, 2696. 
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3rd—Grand Allerton, 69437, chestnut. Bred by C. W. Williams, Galesburg, Il. 
Owned and exhibited by Hales Bros., Chatham, Ontario; sire, Allerton, 5128; dam, 
Dawn, by Egmont, 1828. 

4th—-Imperial, Jr., 1189, 47510 (A.T.R.), brown, foaled March 12, 1905. Exhibited 
by Fred Garbutt, Toronto Junction; sire, Wilfred Cecil, 34839; dam, Pall Mall, by 
Gimerack, 3924. | 

5th—Bingen Pilot, 40027, bay, foaled 1902. Bred by D. D. Streeter. Exhibited 
by Miss K. L. Wilks, Galt, Ontario; sire, Bingen, 29567; dam, Kahla Belle, by Pilot 
Medium, 1597. 

6th_-Jud Posey, 42479, bay, foaled May 4,1904. Bred by J. G. Sherman. Exhibited 
by Tilt & Ross, Derry West, Ontario; sire, Baron Posey, 11725; dam, Honey Sweet, 
by Virginius, 8146 (A.T.R.) 

7th—Good Timber, 35606, foaled 1898. Exhibited by Crow & Murray, Yonge St., 
Toronto; sire, Big Timber, 29471; dam, Laura P., by Shadeland Onward. 


Standard Bred Stallions, Foaled on or Subsequent to January 1st, 1906. 


lst_Ormondo, bay, foaled 1906. Bred and exhibited by Miss K. L. Wilks, Galt, 
Ontario; sire, Oro Wilks; dam, Grismonda. 


Standard Bred Mares, Foaled on or Subsequent to January 1st, 1906. 


lst—Okom Belle, brown, foaled 1906. Bred and exhibited by Miss K. L. Wilks, 
Galt, Ontario; sire, Moko, 24457; dam, Congrazia, by Antevolo. 

9nd—Vanity Oro, grey. Bred and exhibited by Miss K. L. Wilks, Galt, Ontario ; 
sire, Oro Wilks; dam, Vanity W. 

3rd——Woodbine Posey, 73283, bay, foaled 1907. Bred and exhibited by Waldie 
Steen, Derry West, Ontario; sire, Jud Posey, 42479; dam, Woodbine Fancy, 57480. 


ec Thoroughbred Stallions, Foaled Previous to January Ist, 1906. 


Ist-—-Buccleuch (imp.)—184—(Vol. 20, p. 614 E.), brown, foaled 1901. Bred by 
Lord Polworth, Mertoun House, St. Boswell’s, Scotland. Imported and_ exhibited by 
T. D. Elliott, Bolton, Ontario; sire, Balsamo; dam, Nightlight, by Knight of the. 
Launol. 

Qnd—Halfing (imp.) (172), brown, foaled 1892. Exhibited by Paterson Bros., Hast 
Toronto, Ontario; sire, Macheath; dam, Moiety, by Charibert. 
3rd_—St. Basset, 47368, bay, foaled March 26th, 1905. Bred by J. B. Haggin. 
Exhibited by Jas. Bovaird, Brampton, Ontario; sire, Bassetlam; dam, Berridge, by 
Artillery (imp.) 

4th—-Millner, 99 (133), foaled 1892. Exhibited by Crow & Murray, Yonge St., 
Toronto; sire, St. Simon; dam, Marquesa. 

5th—Kapanga Horse, chestnut, aged. Exhibited by Messrs. M. A. & J. G. Bar- 
pour, Toronto; sire, Spendthrift (imp.); dam, Kapanga (imp.) 


Thoroughbred Stallions, Foaled Previous to January Ist, 1906. 

1st—-Northern Lights, 57145, bay, foaled 1907. Exhibited by Doane Bros., Yonge 
St., Toronto; sire, Star Shoot (imp.); dam, Cold Wave. 

9nd—Lou Corval, 54277, dark chestnut, foaled April 2, 1907. Owned and exhibited 
Poa J. Stinson, High Park, Ontario; sire, Cormorant; dam, Lassie Lou, by Head 

ad. 
Thoroughbred Mares, Foaled on or Subsequent to January Ist, 1906. 
ist—Ethelbert, 56155, chestnut, foaled 1907. Exhibited by Crow & Murray, 


Toronto, Ontario; sire, Ethelbert; dam, Orletta. 
9nd Mrs. Siddons, 49001, foaled January 27, 1906. Exhibited by James Bovaird, 


° 


Brampton, Ontario; sire, David Garrick; dam, Violet S., by Emperor. 
Shetland Pony Stallions, Any Age. 
Ist—Goldfinder—Vol. 15—black. Exhibited by Frank Gillies, Toronto. 


Shetland Pony Mares, Any Age. 
Ist—Tiny Kitt. Exhibited by T. A. Cox, Brantford, Ontario. 
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Pony Stallions any age, any breed other than Shetland, 14 hands, 1 inch and under. 


ist—Plymouth Horace (imp.)—305—(8969) (Hackney), bay, foaled 1903. Bred by 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Walton Hall, England. Exhibited by Graham, Renfrew Co., 
Limited, Bedford Park, Ontario ; sire, Sir Horace (5402); dam, (4117) Lady Kate. , 

2nd-—Royal Review (imp.) (10033) (Hackney). Exhibited by T. H. Hassard, Mark- 
ham, Ontario. 

3rd—Bathgate Swell (imp.)—330—(8731), dark brown, foaled 1903.. Bred by Fred 
Jackson, Woodlands, Garstang, England. Imported and exhibited by Graham, Ren- 
frew Co., Limited, Bedford Park, Ontario; sire, Woodlands Eaglet (8339) ; dam, 
(14075) Woodlands Buttercup, by Sir Christopher (4504). 


Pony Mares, Any Age, Any Breed.Other than Shetland, 14 hands, 1 inch and Under. 


lst—Berkly Swell, bay, foaled. Exhibited by T. A. Cox, Brantford, Ontario; sire, 
Berkly Royal, 8375; dam, Berkly Elegance, 1867. 

2nd—Ladysmith, chestnut, 6 years old. Exhibited by J. M. Gardhouse, Weston. 

3rd—Lorena, dark bay, black points, foaled June, 1905. Exhibited by J. P. 
Elliott, Oxford Centre, Ontario. © 

4th—Lady Grey, grey. Exhibited by R. M. Jenkins, Todmorden, Ontario. 


Heavy Draught Geldings, or Mares, shown in Single Harness, three years old and over, 
to be Sired by Hither a Registered Clydesdale or Shire Stallion. Registered.Name 
and Number of Sire to be Given with Entry. 


Ist—Sir George, gelding. Exhibited by Dom. Transport Co., Limited, Toronto; 
sire, Black Benedict (imp.) [3563] (11275). 

2nd—Charlie, bay gelding, three white legs and star in face, foaled 1905. Ex- 
hibited by J. W. ‘Cowie & Son, Markham, Ontario; sire, Gallant Chattan (imp.) [4223] 
(12153). 

3rd—Gipsy 7901, bay, face and legs white, foaled June 15, 1904. Exhibited by 
J. W. Cowie & Son, Markham, Ontario; sire, ee eer (10494). 

4th—Dougald, gelding, brown. Exhibited by D. A. Murray, Bennington, Ontario; 
sire, Gartsherrie Blend (imp.) [4096] (10351). 

5th—Sir Charles, gelding. Exhibited by Dominion Transport Co., Limited., 
Toronto; sire, Santiago (imp.) [2472] (10901). 

6th—_Pride, gelding, dark bay. Exhibited by D. A. Murray, Bennington, Ont.; 
sire, Huron’s Pride [1836 }. 

7th—Bob, bay gelding. Exhibited by Jos. Russell, M.P., Toronto; sire, Granite 
[1913]. 


Single Horses, Geldings or Mares, Shown on a Line, Bred in Canada, and the Property 
of Persons Actually Engaged in Farming or Agricultural Pursuits only, and Owned 
by the Exhibitor Previous to January 1st, 1909. To be Sired by a Registered 
Olydesdale or Shire Stallion Registered name and number of Sire to be given with 
Entry. 


Iet—Charlie. Exhibited by J. W. Cowie & Son, Markham, Ontario; sire, Gallant 
Chattan (imp.) [4223] (12153). 

2nd—Sandy. Exhibited by J. A. Boag & Son, Queensville, Ontario; sine, Lord 
Hastings (imp.) (4635). 

38rd—Dougald. Exhibited by D. A. Murray, Bennington, Ontario; sire, Gart- 
sherrie Blend (imp.) [4096] (10351). 

4th—Pride. Exhibited by D. A. Murray, Bennington, Ontario; sire, Huron’s Pride 
[1836 

eek God Forward. Exhibited by Alex. Doherty, Ellesmere, Ontario; sire, Right 
Forward [4363] (123810). 

6th—Jake Scott. Exhibited by Alex. Doherty, Ellesmere, Ontario; sire; Hopewell 
[3377] (11875). — 


Heavy Draught Team, in Harness, Geldings OF Mares to be Sired by a Registered 
Clydesdale or Shire Stailion. Registered Names and Number of Sire to be Given 
with Entry. 


Ist—Charlie, bay, gelding; sire, Gallant Cattan (imp.) [4223] (12153) Gipsy, bay; 
sire, Ascot [3942] (10494). Exhibited by J. W. Cowie & Son, Markham, Ontario. 

2nd—Dougald, gelding; sire, Gartsherrie Blend (imp.) [4096] (10351) Pride, geld- 
ing; sire, Huron’s Pride [1836]. Exhibited by D. A. Murray, Bennington, Ontario. 


~ 
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3rd—Glen Forward, 3 years old; sire, Right Forward [43863] (12310). Jake Scott, 
4 years old; sire, Hopewell [3377] (11375). Exhibited by Alex. Doherty, Ellesmere, 
Ontario. 


4th—Bob, bay gelding; sire, Granite [1913] Bill, sire,-Prince of Currah [2925] 
(8916). Exhibited by Joseph Russell, M.P., Toronto. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Clydesdale ‘Stallion, Any Age. 


lst—Sir Marcus (imp.) [7790] (13205). Exhibited by Graham Bros., Claremont, 
Ontario. 


Clydesdale Mare, Any Age. 


lst—Bell Rose [4798], bay foaled January, 1903. Exhibited by The Graham, Ren- 
frew Co., Bedford Park, Ontario. 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale or Shire Stallion, Any Age. 


lst—Royal Albane [8366), bay, foaled May 7, 1907. Exhibited by Thos. Mercer, 
Markdale. 


Canadian Bred Clydesdale or Shire Mare, Any Age. 


lst—-Bell Rose [4798], bay, foaled January, 1903. Exhibited by The Graham 
Renfrew Co., Bedford Park, Ontario. 


Shire Stallion, Any Age. 


lst—Newnham Duke (imp.) 343 19893, brown, foaled 1899. Exhibited by J. M. 
Gardhouse, Weston, Ontario. 


Shire Mare, Any Age. 


lst—Black Jewel (imp.) 236 (50267), black, foaled 1902. Hxhibited by A. G. Clark, 
Alloa, Ontario. 


Hackney Stallion, Any Age. 


lst—Colorito (imp.)—333—(8796), chestnut, foaled 1902. Exhibited by Graham 
Bros., Claremont Ontario. 


Standard Bred Stallion, Any Age. 


ist—Mograzia, 42010, bay, foaled 1903. Exhibited by Miss K. L. Wilks, Galt, 
Ontario. 


Thoroughbred Stallion, Any Age. 


Ist—Buccleuch (imp.)—134—brown, foaled 1901. Exhibited by T. D. Elliott, 
Bolton, Ontario. 


Pony Stallion, Any Age. 


Ist—Plymouth Horace (imp.)—305—(8969) (Hackney), bay, foaled 1903. Exhibited 
by the Graham, Renfrew Co., Limited, Bedford Park, Ontario. 


Pony Mare, Any Age. 


lst—Berkly Swell, bay. Exhibited by T. A. Cox, Brantford, Ontario. 


APPENDIX. 


ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR. 


HELD AT GUELPH, DECEMBER 7th to I Ith, 1908. 


LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS. 
CATTLE. 
SHORTHORNS. 
Steer, 2 years and under 3. Two entries. 


Ist—John Barr, Blyth. Royal, Oct. 12, 1905. Sire, Silver Plate, 40203; dam, 
Lady Sylvia, 42084. 

Qnd—John Brown & Son, Galt. Sept. 15, 1905. Sire, Dunlop, 52405; dam, Red 
Rose, Vol. XVII. 


Steer, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. 


ist—John Brown & Sons. White Hero, Dec. 2nd, 1906. Sire, Scottish Hero (Imp) 
50042; dam, Matchless of Mapleton 2nd, 53648. 

Qnd—W. A. Douglas, Tuscarora. White King. Sire, Rosicrucian of Dalmeny, 
(Imp) 45220 (82117); dam, Clara’s Gem, 50389. 

3rd—Robt. Talbot, Everton. Crimson Chief, Feb. 7th. Sire, Crimson Ribbon, 
40918; dam, Lady Pink, 309385. 

4th—John Barr. Blyth Boy, No. 2. Sire, Silver Plate, 40203; dam, Jennet, 37404. 


Steer, under 1 year. Six entries. 


lst—Donald Gunn & Son, Beaverton. Dunrobin Villager, Sept. 2nd, 1907. Sire, 
Nonpariel Eclipse, 55704; dam, Village Queen 5th, 64829. 

2nd—H. Smith, Exeter. Silver Nugget, Sept. 22nd, 1907. Sire, Gold Drop, 
43723; dam, Queen Bess 36th, 70182. 
_ 8rd—J. Watt & Son, Salem. White Heather, Sept. 30, 1907. Sire, Heatherman, 
59153; dam, Lady English 7th, 17951. 

4th—Peter Stewart, Everton, Roan Lad, Sept. 7, 1907. Sire, Imperial Beau, 
61726; dam, Lady Aberdeen, 58610. . 

5th—John Currie, Eramosa. Red Prince, Dec. 23, 1907. Sire, Senator Loree, 
65506; dam, Aurelia 38rd, 50907. 


Cow or Heifer, 3 years or over. Five entries. 


Ist—Geo. B. Armstrong, Teeswater. Bowhill English Lady 6th, 77420. Jan. 31st, 
1905. Sire, Bowhill Banker, 54697; dam, Bowhill English Lady 3rd, 54251. 

2nd—J. Watt & Son.* English Lady 28th, 67950, Sept. 10th, 1904. Sire, Prince 
Louis, (Imp) 32082; dam, English Lady 10th, 22935. 

srd—James F. Davidson, Guelph. Red Star, 78567, Nov. 10th, 1905. Sire, 
Scotland’s Fame, (Imp) 50087; dam, Morning Star, 49358. 

4th—John Brown & Sons. Princess Atossa 18th, 85253, June 16th, 1904. Sire, 
Judge, 34626; dam, Princess Atossa 17th, Vol. 18. 

5th—J. A. Watt, Elora. Blytheswood Blanche, 57538, Feb. 10th, 1907. 


Heifer, 2 years and under 3. Two entries. 


Ist—Geo.. H. Oke, Alvinston. Mildred 16th, 76125, Sept. 26th, 1906. Sire, 
Scottish Beau, 36099; dam, Mildred 6th, 21067. 

Qnd—H. Smith. Rosalind’s Gem, 80167, March 26th, 1906. Sire, Star Prince, 
53900; dam, Bessie Rosalind, 68873. 
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Heifer, under 2 years. Six entries. 


Ist—James Leask, Greenbank. Gloster May, 34425, Oct. 1907. Sire, Gloster’s 
Choice, 45238; dam, May Lily, 66978. 

2nd—J. Watt & Son. Lady Baroness 3rd, 83075, Jan. 7th, 1907. Sire, Heather- 
man, 59153; dam, Lady Baroness, 65294. 

3rd—J. A. Watt. Secret Rose, 34108, May 1st, 1907. 

4th—G. & W. Parkinson, Eramosa. Red Bessie, 80887, Jan. 5th, 1907. Sire, © 
Speedvale Hero, 65551; dam, ’Bertha’s Pet, 52231. 

5th—Peter Stewart. Lady Aberdeen ‘Ist, 27604, Nov. 17, 1906. Sire, College 
Senator, 46048; dam, Lady Aberdeen’ 58610, 


Best Shorthorn Steer. 


Ist—D. Gunn & Son, Beaverton. 


HEREFORDS AND ABERDEEN-ANQGUS. 


Steer or Heifer, 1 year and under 2. Three entries. 


lst—James Bowman, Guelph. FE. P. Beauty 4th, 1852, Sept. 22nd, 1906. Sire, 
E. P. Raider, 72546; dam, Belle of DeLaval 2nd, 53459, 

Qnd—James Bowman. E.. P. Mayflower 8th, 2128, Oct. 28th, 1906. Sire, EH. P. 
Ranger, 72540; dam, Elm Park Mayflower 3rd, 45948. 

3rd—J. W. Burt & Sons, Coningsby. Canada Della, Am. 107868, Sept. 25th, 
1906. Sire, Gen. Delarey, 55517 ; dam, Canada Marion, 84969. 


Steer or Heifer, under 1 year. Three entries. 


lst—James Bowman. E. P. Matilda, 2878, Sept. 28rd, 1907. Sire, E. P. Ring 
Leader 3rd, 83332; dam, Century Place Matilda, 64409. 

2nd—R. W. McKinnon, Coningsby. Bruno, Jan. 1908. Sire, Canada Leo, Am. 
96273; dam, Lady Hamilton of White House, Am. 92230. 

8rd—The F. W. Stone Stock Co., Guelph. Diamond, (on file A.H.R.) Jan. 16th, 
1908. Sire, Sweet Cider, C.H.R. 2755, A.H.R. 202229; dam, Peach Stone C., C.H. R. 
2145, A.H.R. 153840. 


Cow or Heifer, 3 years or over. Five entries. 


Ist—James Bowman. KE. P. Pride 3rd, 1650, Dec. 29th, 1903. Sire, Prince of 
Benton, 58632; dam, Pride of Powrie 11th, 58633. 

2nd—Samuel Young, Guelph. Kyma of Tweedhill 2nd, 36460, Feb. 25th, 1899. 
Sire, Emlyn of Willowgrove, 20984; dam, Lady Kyma, 17607. 

3rd—Walter Hall, Washington. Pride of Maple Bank, 74027, Nov. 4th, 1903. 
Sire, Klondyke of the Burn, 58546; dam, Pride of Aberdeen, 62927. 

4th—F. W. Stone Stock Co. Beach Bar, C.H.R. 4804, eA Ee 219620, Dec. 138th, 
1904. Sire, Baronet, A.H.R. 100989, C.H.R. 1292; dam, "Peach 35th, A.H.R. 101444, 
C.H.R. 3039. 

5th—Samuel Young. Springside May, 96974, Oct. 28th, 1904. Sire, Proctor’s 
B. Prince, 34504; dam, Kyma of Tweedhill, 36460. 


GALLOWAYS AND DrEvons. 


Steer or Heifer, 2 years and under 3. One entry. 


Ist—D. MacCrae, Guelph. Caadoo, 1667, July 14th, 1906. Sire, Victory, 1304; 
dam. Cornelia, 1316. 


Steer or Heifer, 1 year and under 2. Two entries. 


Ist—D. MacCrae. Kally, 1657, Oct. 26th, 1906. Sire, Royal Ensign, 1305; dam, 
Celinda, 1368. 

Qnd—D. MacCrae. Jane Seaton 9th, 1653, Dec. 30th, 1906. Sire, Royal Ensign, — 
1305; dam, Beauty 2nd, 1336. | 
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Steer or Hetfer under 1 year. Two entries. 


. Ist—D. MacCrae. Cecilia, 1778, Oct. 13th, 1907. Cedric 4th, 13803; dam, 
Celinda, 1368. 

_ 2nd—D. MacCrae. Semiramus 42nd, 1782, Jan. 20th, 1908. Sire, Victory, 1304; 
dam, Semiramus 36th, 1345. 


Cow or Heifer, 3 years and over. Two entries. 


lst—D. MacCrae. Miss Mary A. 1409, Jan. 10th, 1905. Sire, Cedric 4th, 1303; 
dam, Duchess 15th, 14853. 


GRADES OR CROSSES. 


Steer, 2 years and under 38. Six entries. 

Ist—James Leask. White King, Oct. 9th, 1905. Sire, Gloster’s Choice, 45238. 
2nd—John Brown & Son. Rambler, Oct. 1905. Sire, Merry Star, 53069. 
3rd—Alex. Edmondson, Brantford. Duke of Brant, Sept. 26th, 1905. Sire, Duke 

of Brant, 52031. 
4th—John Keith, Salem. Salem Lad, Aug. 7th, 1906. Sire, Royal Star, 49775. 
oth—Arthur Barr. Blyth. Bob.; Jan. 1906. Sire, Silver Plate, 40203. 


Steer, 1 year and under 2. Ten entries. 


1lst—John Lowe, Elora. Black Hector, Sept. 10th, 1906. Sire, Elm Park Ring- 
leader, 72541. 
_2nd—James Leask. Red King, Sept. 5th, 1906. Sire, Gloster’s Choice, 45238. 
3rd—Kyle Bros. Ayr. Chancellor’s. Stamp, Sept. 17th. Sire, Bapton Chancellor, 
(Imp) 40359. 
4th—John H. Kirby, Marden. John, Mar. 25th, 1907. Sire, Wanderer’s Star, 
48585. 
5th—John Currie, Eramosa. White Socks, Aug. 1907. Sire, Royal Wonder 2nd, 
49776. 


Steer under 1 year. Fourteen entries. 


lst—Kyle Bros. Chancellor’s Seal, Sept. 4th. Sire, Bapton Chancellor, (Imp) 
40359. eek 
2nd—James McIntosh, Gourock. Harrigan, Sept. llth, 1907. Sire, Bellman, 
59616. 

3rd—James Leask. Roan King, Oct. 12th, 1907. Sire, Gloster’s Choice, 45238. 

4th—H. E. Alton, Jr., Everton, White Lad, Sept. 20th, 1907. Sire, Imperial 
Beau, 61726. 

5th—John P. Henderson, Guelph. Sandy, Nov. 22nd. Sire, Elm Park King 
Qnd, 72542. 


Cow or Heifer, 3 years or over. Siz entries. 


Ist—John Brown & Sons. Ethel. 

2nd—James Leask. Lady Watson, Mar. 19th, 1905. 
3rd—John Barr. Mabel, Apr., 1905. 
4th—Jeremiah Wright, Marden. May loth, 1904. 
Sth—John Barr. July, 1905. 


Heifer, 2 years and under 8. Six entries. 


Maer ierec: & W. Parkinson. Irene, April 10th, 1906. Sire, Royal Wonder, 2nd, 
6. é. 
2nd—John Keith. Rose Devena, July 21st, 1906. Sire, Royal Star, 49775. 
3rd—J. M. Taylor, Guelph Sept. 1906. 
4th—Henry W. Ironside, Puslinch. Maggie Schaw, April, 1906. -Sire, Jealous 
Hero, 55589. 
Seas Brien & Son, Ridgetown. Flora, Dec. 18th, 1905. Sire, Early Morning, 
i 
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Heifer under 2 years. Siz entries. 
at Ist—Peter Stewart. Lily, Jan. 3rd, 1907. Sire, College Senator, 46048; dam, 
ity. x 
2nd—Robt. Talbot. College Lady, Dec. 20th. Sire, College Senator, 46048; dam, 
Lady Pink. 
3rd—James Leask. Hookey 2nd, Oct. 5th, 1907. 


4th—J. M* Taylor. Sept. 1906. 
5th—J. W. Burt & Sons. Susie, Oct. 10th, 1906. Sire, Gen. Delarey, 55517. 


Three Export Steers. One entry. 
Ist—John Brown & Sons, Galt. 


Grand Championship, Best Beef Animal. 
ist—John Lowe, Elora. 


DRESSED CARCASSES. | 


Pure-Breds. Six entries. 


Ist—The F. W. Stone Stock Company. 4th—H. Smith. 
2nd—D. MacCrae. 5th—Geo. H. Oke. 
3rd—James Bowman. 


Grades or Crosses. Nine entries. 
Ist—John Brown & Sons. 4th—Chas. McDougall, Guelph. 


2nd—John P. Henderson. 5th—T. Baker & Son, Solina. 
3rd—Dan. Wright, Ponsonby. 


Best Export Steer. Special. 
Ist—John Brown & Sons. 


Grade Steer or Heifer, any age, sired by a pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus Bull. Special. 
Ist—John Low. 2nd—John Brown & Son. 3rd—John P. Henderson. 


Grade Steer, sired by a pure-bred Shorthorn Bull, Special. 


Ist—James Leask. Sire, Gloster’s Choice, 45238. 
2nd—Kyle Bros. Sire, Bapton Chancellor, (Imp) 40359. 
8rd—James McIntosh. Sire, Bellman, 59616. 


Grade Steer, sired by a pure-bred Shorthorn Bull, Amateur Special. 
Ist—James McIntosh. Sire, Bellman, 59616. 
Q9nd—H. E. Alton, Jr. Sire, Imperial Beau, 61726. 
3rd—Geo. ‘Holmwood. Sire, Rose Victor, 64835. 


4th—John H. Kirby. Sire, Wanderer’s Star, 48585. 
5th—John Currie. Sire, Royal Wonder 2nd, 49776. 


Grade Steer or Heifer, fed in the County of Wellington, and owned by Ezhibitor at 
least three months previous to the Show, Special. 


1st—John Lowe. 
‘ Galloway Steer or Heifer, 2 years or over. Special. 
1st—D. MacCrae. 2nd—D. MacCrae. 
Galloway Steer or Heifer, under 2 years, Special. 


[st.—D. MacCrae. 2nd—D. MacCrae. 
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Grade or Cross, Steer, 2 years and under 3. Amateur Special. 
1lst—John Keith. 2nd—Alex. Edmondson. 3rd—Arthur Barr. 
Grade or Cross, Steer, 1 year and under 2. Amateur Special. 


Ist—John H. Kirby. 38rd—C. W. Gerow. 
2nd—John Currie. 4th—T. Baker & Son. 


Grade or Cross, Steer under 1 year. Amateur Special. 


1st—James McIntosh. 8rd—-J. P. Henderson. ~ 
2nd—H. E. Alton, H fee 4th—Geo. Holmwood. 


Grade or Cross, Heifer 2 years and under 3. Amateur Special. 
1st—John Keith. Qnd—J. M. Taylor. 3rd—H. W. Ironside. 
Grade or Cross, Heifer under 2 years. Amateur Special. 
1lst—Robt. Talbot. Qnd—J. M. Taylor. 3rd—J. W. Burt & Son 
| SHEEP. 
CorswoLps. 
Ewe, under 1 year. Nine entries. 


lst—-E. Brien & Son, Ridgetown. Brien’s 233, 50287, Mar. 1908. ‘Sire, Barret’s 
11, 36674; dam, Brien’s 52, 30228. ° 

Qnd—Hugh McNelly, Guelph. Park Ewe, 478, 49644, Mar. 25, 1908. Sire, Swan- 
wick’s 131, 44328; dam, Park Ewe 278, 37533. 

3rd—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s 238, 50860, Mar. 1908.. Sire, Barret’s 11, 36674; 
dam, Brien’s 149, 43355. 

4th—John Sockett, Rockwood. Sockett’s 311, 50405, Spring, 1908. Sire, Gar- 
ner’s 70, 24811; dam, Sockett’s 119, 35707. 

5th_-E. Brien & Son. Brien’s 239, 50361, Mar. 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674; 
dam, Brien’s 107, 40352. 


3 Ewes, under 1 year. Four entries. 


Ist.—E. Brien & Son. 3rd—Hugh MeNelly. 
2nd—Jiohn Sockett. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Sia entries. 


1st—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s B, March, 1907. Sire, Corncracker, 30006 ; dam, 
Brien’s 88, 33585. : 

owd—K. Brien & Son. Brien’s A, March, 1907. Sire, Corncracker, 30006; dam, 
Brien’s 88, 33585. : 

3rd—K.. Brien & Son. Brien’s C, March, 1907. Sire, Corncracker, 30006 ; dam, 
Brien’s 58, 30229. 

'4th_John Sockett. Sockett’s 202. Spring, 1907. Sire, Slater’s 198, 36098; dam, 
Sockett’s 108, 30830. 

5th—Hugh McNelly. April, 1907. Sire, Vance’s 38, 25334; dam, Goodfellow’s 40, 
38283. 


Wether, under 1 year. . Seven entries. 


lst—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s F, March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674; dam, 
Law’s 69, 32067. 

29nd—KE. Brien & Son. Brien’s G, March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11 
Brien’s 16, 22258. 

3rd—_E. Brien & Son. Brien’s E, March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674; dam, 
Law’s 69, 32067. . 

4th—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s D, March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674; dam, — 
Brien’s 88, 33585. 

5th_John Sockett. Sockett’s 67, Spring, 1908. Sire, Garner’s 70, 24811; dam, 
Sockett’s 143, 31685. 


36674; dam, 


’ 
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8 Wethers, under 1 year. Three entries. 


lst—E. Brien & Son. 8rd—E. Brien & Son. 
2nd—John Sockett. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
Ist—-E. Brien & Son. | 


Cotswold Dressed Carcasses. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. Sia entries. 


Ist—E. Brien & Son. 4th—E. Brien & Son. 
29nd—Hugh McNelly. 5th—E. Brien & Son. 
8rd—John Sockett. 


Wether, under 1 year. Four entries. 


lst—John Sockett. 38rd—E. Brien & Son. 
2nd—E. Brien & Son 4th—E. Brien & Son. 


LINCOLNS. 
Ewe under 1 year. Ten entries. 


1Ist—John T. Gosnell & Sons, Highgate. Fanny Dudding, 18870, Spring 1908. Sire, 
Dudding’s (Imp.) 265; dam, Gosnell’s No. 5, 15274. 

2nd—J. T. Gibson, Denfield. Gibson’s 455, 18891, Spring, 1908. Sire, Dudding’s 
512, 16104; dam, Dowsley Queen, 17735. ; 

3rd—John T. Gosnell & Sons. Dudding’s Gem, 18872, Spring, 1908. Sire, 
Dudding’s (Imp), 265; dam, Gosnell’s No. 3, 13941. 

4th—John T. Gosnel & Sons. Dudding’s Queen, 18869, Spring, 1908. Sire, 
Dudding’s (Imp.), 265; dam, Gosnell’s No..11, 15280. 

5th—J. T. Gibson. Gibson’s 464, 18900, Spring, 1908. Sire, Dudding’s 512, 16104; 
dam, Dowsley Gem, 17734. | 


3 Ewes under 1 year. Four entries. 


Ist—John T. Gosnell & Sons. 3rd—L. Parkinson, Eramosa. 
2nd—J. T. Gibson. 4th—Ernest Parkinson, Eramosa. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. 


Ist—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s 737, Spring, 1907. Sire, Bryon’s 9474; dam, Park- 
inson’s 466, 13680. 

2nd—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s 738, Spring, 1907. Sire, Bryon’s 9474; dam, 
Parkinson’s 469, 13683. 

3rd—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s 720, Spring, 1907. Sire, Bryon’s 9474; dam, 
Parkinson’s 468, 13682. 

4th—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s 721, Spring, 1907. Sire, Bryon’s 9474; dam, 
Parkinson’s 464, 13678. 


Wether, wnder 1 year. Seven entries. 


Ist—John T. Gosnell & Sons. Spring, 1908. Sire, Dudding’s 265, 11154; dam, 
Gould’s No. 32, 17376. 

2nd—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s 740, Spring, 1908. Sire, Bryon’s 9474; dam, 
Parkinson’s 471, 13685. 

38rd—J. T. Gibson. Spring, 1908. Sire, Dudding’s 512, 16104; dam, Gibson’s 330, 
139238. ' 
Ole T. Gibson. Spring, 1908. Sire, Dudding’s 512, 16104; dam, Gibson’s 225, 

5th—L. Parkinson. Dick, Spring, 1908. Sire, Lord Lincoln, 10386; dam, R. S. 
R.’s A8, 15446. 


8 Wethers, under 1 year. Three entries. 


Ist—L. Parkinson. 9nd—J. T. Gibson. 3rd—L. Parkinson. 
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Best Wether, under 2 years. 
1st—L. Parkinson. 
Lincotn DRESSED CARCASSES. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. Three entries. 
lst—L. Parkinson. 2nd—L. Parkinson. 3rd—b. Parkinson. 
Wether, wnder 1 year. Three entries. 
lst—L. Parkinson. 2nd—QL. Parkinson. 3rd—J. T. Gibson. 
LEICESTERS. 


Ewe, under 1 year. Twelve entries. 


1st—Hastings Bros., Crosshill. Kelly’s 720, 11736, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s 
Choice, 9708; dam, Kelly’s 503, 9354. 

9nd—John Kelly, Shakespeare. Kelly’s 718, 11735, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s 
Choice, 9708; dam, Kelly’s Lena, 6676. 

3rd—John Kelly. Kelly’s 717, 11734, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Choice, 9708; 
dam, Kelly’s Lena, 6676. . 

4th—James Roy, Bornholm. Royal Beatrice 2nd, 11988, March, 1908. Sire, M. 
L. Wallace, 99, 10413; dam, Royal Beatrice, 7320. 

5th—James Roy, Gracie 7th, 11987, March, 1908. Sire, M. L. Wallace, 99, 10418 ; 
dam, Miss Delmarch, 9206. 


3 Ewes, under 1 year. Six entries. 


1st—John Kelly. 7 4th—John Barber, Salem. 
2Ind—James Roy. 5th—Oliver Turnbull, Walton. 
8rd—Hastings Bros. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Sia entries. 


lst—Hastings Bros., Belmont Laddie, 11287, April, 1907. Sire, Sam, 7924; dam, 
Pauline, 6628. 

Ond—A. & W. Whitelaw, Guelph. Peter W. March, 1907. Sire, Ulysses, (Imp.), 
10085; dam, Jenny Berry, 2754. 

3rd__A. & W. Whitelaw. Bob Remus, April, 1907. Sire, Billy Remus, 9566; dam, 
Daisy of Guelph 4th, 5413. 

4th—John Barr, Blyth. Royal, April, 1907. Sire, Blyth Boy, 9384; dam, Corn- 
ing’s No. 3, 10504. 

5th—Hastings Bros. Creole, 11278, April, 1907. Sire, Sam, 7924; dam, Fanny 
Purchase, 4175. 


Wether, under 1 year. Thirteen entries. 


ee 1st—John Kelly. March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Choice, 9708; dam, Kelly’s Pride, 
5. 
9nd—James Roy. Better Sight, March, 1908. Sire, M. L. Wallace, 99, 10413; 
dam, Gracie 3rd, 9207. 

3rd—A. & W. Whitelaw. Jack W., April, 1908. Sire, Mat. Templeton, 11116; 
dam, Mary Annison 3rd, 3145. 

4th—Oliver Turnbull. Meadow W., 8, March, 1908. Sire, Turnbull’s No. 22, 
7872: dam, Turnbull’s No. 3, 6468. 

5th—James Roy. Wallace M., March, 1908. Sire, M. L. Wallace, 99, 10413; dam, 
Pearlette M. L. 2nd, 9202. 


3 Wethers, under 1 year. Four entries. 


1st—James Roy. ; 3rd—Oliver Turnbull. 
Qnd—A. & W. Whitelaw. 4th—Hastings Bros. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
lst—Hasting Bros. 
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LEICESTER DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Five entries. 


lst—Hastings Bros. 2nd—John Barr. 38rd—A. & W. Whitelaw. 
Wether, under 1 year. Four entries. 
lst—A. & W. Whitelaw, 2nd—Oliver Turnbull. 3rd—Hastings Bros. 
| OXFORDS. 
Ewes, under 1 year. Fourteen entries. 


Ist—Alex. Stewart, Living Springs. Stewart’s 100, 47130, March, 1908. Sire 
Hamptonian, 126, 41339; dam, Stewart’s 48, 31435. 

2nd—Alex. Stewart. Stewart’s 102, 47132, March, 1908. Sire, Hamptonian, 126, 
41339; dam, Stewart’s 69, 37935. 

3rd—J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. Lee’s Ewe No. 3, 46778, March, 1908. — Sire, 
Hamptonian, 132, 46243; dam, Helbon Queen 2nd, 25685. 

4th—J. W. Lee & Sons. Lee’s Ewe No. 4, 46780, March, 1908. Sire, Hamptonian, 
132, 46243; dam, Lee’s Ewe, 102, 35200. 

5th—Alex. Stewart. Stewart’s 101, 47131, March, 1908: Sire, Hamptonian, 186, 
41339; dam, Stewart’s 78, 41498. 


8 Ewes, under 1 year. Five entries. 


eae Stewart. 3rd—J. A. Cerswell, Bond Head. 
2nd—J. W. Lee & Sons. 4th—A. Stevenson, Atwood. ” 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Seven entries. 


ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. Helbon King, 1389, 42274, March, 1907. Sire, Kelmscoton- 
ian, 52, 30521. 

2nd—W. E. Wright, Glanworth. Wright’s 618, 47109, March, 1907. 

3rd—J. W. Lee & Sons. Helbon King, 144, 42279, March, 1907. Sire, Kelmscoton- 
lan, 52, 30521. 

4th—J. A. Cerswell. Cerswell’s, 77, 46211, April, 1907. Sire, Sunset, 38348; dam, 
Arkell’s, 1965, 37976. 

5th—A. Stevenson. . Stevenson’s, 82, 43321, March, 1907, Sire, Stewart’s 75, 41495; 
dam, Cousin’s 160, 25613. 


Wether, under 1 year. Thirteen entries. 


lst—J. W. Lee & Sons. Lee’s Wether, 74, 47225, March, 1908. Sire, Kelmscoton- 
ian, 52, 30521; dam, Lee’s Ewe, 98, 34087. 

2nd—J. W. Lee & Sons. Lee’s Wether, 75, 47226, March, 1908. Sire, Kelmscoton- ~ 
ian, 52, 30521; dam, Lee’s Ewe, 98, 34087. 

srd—W. E. Wright. Wright’s, 625, 47111, March, 1908. ; 

4th—-J. A. Cerswell. Cerswell’s, 108, 47135, April, 1908. Sire, Sunset, 38348; dam, 
Cerswell’s, 39, 42644. 

5th—J. A. Cerswell. Cerswell’s, 101, 47133, April, 1908. Sire, Sunset, 38348; dam, 
Cerswell’s, 56, 39752. 


38 Wethers, under 1 year. Four entries. 


Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. 3rd—W. EK. Wright. 
2nd—J. A. Cerswell. 4th—A. Stevenson. 


: Best Wether under 1 year. 
ilst—J. W. Lee & Sons. 


Oxrorp DressEp CARCASSES. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Seven entries. 


lst—J. A. Cerswell. Ath—W. E. Wright. 
2nd—A. Stevenson. 5th—J. W. Lee & Sons. 


3rd—A. Stevenson. 
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Wether, under 1 year. Eight entries. 


Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. 4th—W. E. Wright. 
2nd—J. A. Cerswell. 5th—W. EK. Wright. 
3rd—A. Stevenson. 


SHROPSHIRES. . 


Ewe, under 1 year. Sia entries. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville. Campbell’s, 1620, 278202, Spring, 1908. 


2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1626, 278204, Spring, 1908. 
3rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1629, 278205, Spring, 1908. 
4th—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1634, 278206, Spring, 1908. 


5th—H. & J. Kellum, Simcoe. 285006, March, 1908. Sire, Dream, 204497; dam, 


Juke’s, 43-3, 20453. 


8 Ewes, under 1 year. Two entries. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. 2nd—Abram Rudell, Hespeler. 


x 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Hight entries. 


Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. Campbell’s, 29, 282912, April, 1907. Sire, Marauder, 8, 


219290; dam, Campbell’s 204, 219800. 
Qnd—W. E. Wright. Wright’s, 631, 264783, 1907. 


38rd—J. W. Lee & Sons. Campbell’s, 30, 282913, April, 1907. Sire, Marauder, 38, 


219290; dam, Campbell’s, 204. 219800. 
4th—W. E. Wright. Wright’s, 638, 264784, 1907. 
5th—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1563, 260199, Spring, 1907. 


Wether, under 1 year. Ten entries. 
Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1642, 282679, 1908. 
Qnd—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1654, 282680, 1908. 
38rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. Campbell’s, 1689, 282683, 1908. 


4th—W. E. Wright. Wright’s, 608, 283465, 1908. 
5th—W. E- Wright. Wright’s, 611, 283466, 1908. 


8 Wethers, under 1 year. Four entries. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. 3rd—W. E. Wright. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 4th—Abram Rudell. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. 


SHROPSHIRE DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Sia entries. 


Ist—W. E. Wright. 4th—W. E. Wright. 
2nd—J. W. Lee & Sons. 5th—J. W. Lee & Sons. 
3rd—Abram Rudell. 


Wether, under 1 year. Six entries. 


Ist—W. E. Wright. 4th—Abram Rudell. 
2nd—Abram Rudell. 5th—Abram Rudell. 
3rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 
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SouTHDOWNS. 
Ewe, under 1 year. Nine entries. 


Ist—Telfer Bros., Paris. Simenton, 314, 23464, Spring, 1908. Sire, Jackson, 23, 
21600: dam, Simenton Ewe, 215, 17388. 

2nd—Geo. Baker, Simcoe. Baker’s Ewe, 187, 23346, February 5th, 1908. 

3rd—Geo. Baker. Baker’s Ewe, 190, 23849, March 8rd, 1908. 

4th—Robert McEwen, Byron. McEwen, 4-A, 23405, March, 1908. Sire, Stetch- 
worth Conqueror, 18601; dam, McEwen, 103, 17209. . 

5th—Geo. Baker. Baker’s Ewe, 191, 23763, March 14th, 1908. 


38 Ewes, under 1 year. Four entries. 


lst—Geo. Baker. 2nd—Geo. Baker. 3rd—tTelfer Bros. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. 


Ist—Robert McEwen. McEwen, 234, 22349, March, 1907. Sire, Balnaham Hodge, 
17471; dam, Bathurst, 240, 20865. 

2nd—Geo. Baker. Baker Wether, 1, 23334. 

38rd—Geo. Baker. Baker Wether, 23, 22471. 

4th—Robt. McEwen. McEwen 267, March, 1907. Sire, Balnaham Glory, 19655; 
dam, McEwen, 115, 14081. 


Wether, under 1 year. Sia entries. 


Oe aae W. Lee & Sons. May, 1908. Sire, St. Albon, 17474; dam, Ewe, Ass’n. No. 
15966. 

2nd—Robt. McEwen. McEwen, 15A, 23758, March, 1908. Sire, Stetchworth Con- 
queror, 18601; dam, McEwen, 143, 17213. 

3rd—Robt. McEwen. McEwen, 38A, 23757, March, 1908. Sire, Stetchworth Con- 
queror, 18601; dam, McEwen, 94, 13418. 

4th—Telfer Bros., Telfer’s Wether, 30, Spring, 1908. Sire, Oakley Ist, 21108; dam, 
Telfer Ewe, 124, 16828. 

5th—Telfer Bros. Telfer’s Wether, 31, Spring, 1908. Sire, Oakley lst, 21108; 
dam, Telfer Ewe, 151, 19866. 


8 Wethers, under 1 year. Two entries. 
lst—Robt. McEwen. 2nd—Telfer Bros. 
Best Wether, under 2 years. 
1st—Robt. McEwen. 
SoUTHDOWNS, DRESSED CARCASSES. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. - 


lst—Geo. Baker. 2nd—Robt. McEwen. 3srd—Robt. McEwen. 


Wether, under 1 year. Three entries. 


Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. 2nd—Telfer Bros. 3rd—Robt. McEwen. 


Dorset Horns. 
Ewe, under 1 year. Three entries. 


Ist—R. H. Harding, Thorndale. Harding’s, 77, 7749, November, 1907. Sire, 
Hambro’s best Ram Lamb, 3836; dam, Harding’s, 38C, 5460. 

2nd—R. H. Harding. MHarding’s 78, 7750, January, 1908. Sire, Hambro’s best 
‘Ram Lamb, 3836; dam, Dyment’s, 36, 4878. 

38rd—R. H. Harding. MHarding’s, 83, 7755, February, 1908. Sire, Hambro’s best 
Ram Lamb, 3836; dam, MacGillivray’s, 1006, 4743. 
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Wether, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. 


Ist—W. E. Wright. Riverview, 90, 8152, 1907. 
_ 2nd—R. H. Harding. Harding’s, 69, 6673, February, 1907. Sire, Tranquility, 4530 ; 
dam, My Honey, 5636. 
3rd—R. H. Harding. Jack, 7148, April, 1907. Sire, Randolph, 5963; dam, 
Dyment’s, 59, 6114. 
4th—R. H. Harding. Dixon’s best, 7172, May, 1907. Sire, Dixon, 4239; dam, 
Dyment’s, 30, 6115. 


Wether, wnder 1 year. Five entries. 


lst—R. H. Harding. Billy Brock, 8171, January, 1908. Sire, Hunter’s, 37, 
2858; dam, McGillivray’s, 5, 3825. 

2Qnd—W. E. Wright. Riverview, 93, 8155, 1908. 

38rd—W. E. Wright. Riverview, 94, 8156, 1908. 

4th—R. H. Harding. The Hero, 8172, February, 1908. Sire, Hambro’s best, 
3886; dam, Nettie’s Weaver, 2, 7030. 


8 Wethers, under 1 year. Two entries. 
Ist—R. H. Harding. 2nd—W. E. Wright. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
Ist—W. E. Wright. 


Dorset Horn DRESSED CARCASSES. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. Four entries. 


Ist—R. H. Harding. 3rd—R. H. Harding. 
2nd—R. H. Harding. 4th—W. E. Wright. 


Wether, wnder 1 year. Five entries. 


Ist—W. E. Wright. 2nd—R.H. Harding. 8rd—R.-H. Harding. 


HAMPSHIRES OR SUFFOLKS. 
Ewe, under 1 year. Four entries. 


-1st—John Kelly. Kelly’s, 57, 16975, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Sailor, 6764; dam, 
Cochran’s, 349, 10401. 
Q9nd—Telfer Bros. Telfer’s Ewe, 73, 17413, Spring, 1908. Sire, 6754; dam, 11969. 
38rd—John Kelly. Kelly’s, 58, 16971, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Sailor, 6764; 
dam, Jennie, 8208. 
4th—Telfer Bros. Telfer’s Ewe, 74,°17414, Spring, 1908. Sire, 6754; dam, 12189. 


Wether, wnder 1 year. Four entries. 


1st—John Kelly. Ben, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Sailor, 6764; dam, Bonnie Pride, 
10611. 
“ hee Kelly. Bob, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Sailor, 6764; dam, Bonnie Lass, 
613. 
3rd—John Kelly, Bill, March, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s Sailor, 6764; dam, Jennie, 8208. 


3 Wethers, under 1 year. One entry. 
Ist—John Kelly. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
1lst—John Kelly. 


HAMPSHIRE OR ‘SUFFOLK DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, under 1 year. Two entries. 
1st—John Kelly. 
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GRADES OR CROSSES, SIRED BY A RAM oF A LONG-WOOLED BREED. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. Nine entries. 


lst—H. Brien & Son. Brien’s K., March, 1907. Sire, Corncracker, 30006. 
2nd—Telfer Bros. Telfer’s Favorite, March, 1907. Sire, Clarkson, 14697. 
3rd—L. Parkinson. Ike, Spring, 1907. Sire, White’s, 26, 13686. 
4th—L. Parkinson. Jim, Spring, 1907. Sire, White’s, 26, 13686. 
5th—L. Parkinson. Mike, Spring, 1907. Sire, White’s 26, 13686. 


Wether, under 1 year. Seven entries. 


lst—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s N., March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674. 
2nd—A. & W. Whitelaw. Sire, Ulysses, 10085. 

3rd—Oliver Turnbull. Meadow W., 5. Sire, Turnbull’s No. 22, 7872. 

4th—E. Brien & Son. Brien’s M., March, 1908. Sire, Barrett’s 11, 36674. 
5th—L. Parkinson. Parkinson’s. 750, Spring, 1908. Sire, Mitchell’s, 150, 13485. . 


38 Wethers, under 1 year. Three entries. 
lst—E. Brien & Son. 29nd—A. & W. Whitelaw. 3rd—L. Parkinson. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
lst—E. Brien & Son. 


Lona-WoolrrepD GRADE oR Cross, DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Sia entries. 


Ist—E. Brien & Son. 4th—E. Brien & Son. 
2nd—Hastings Bros. dSth—L. Parkinson. 
38rd—John Barr. 


Wether, under 1 year. Five entries. 


Ist—Oliver Turnbull. 4th—A. & W. Whitelaw. 
2nd—E. Brien & Son. 5th—L. Parkinson. 
38rd—L. Parkinson. 


GRADE OR Cross, StRED By A RAm or a SHORT-WOOLED BREED. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Siz entries. 
Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. No.1, 1907. Sire, Boles’, 295, 220252. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. No. 2, 1907. Sire, Boles’ 295, 220252. 
3rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. No. 3, 1907. Sire, Boles’ 295, 220252. 
4th—W. E. Wright. Jack, 1907. Sire, The Gentleman, 110866. 


Wether, under 1 year. Fifteen entries. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. No. 4, Spring, 1908. Sire,, Boles’, 295, 220252. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. No. 5, Spring, 1908. Sire. Boles’, 295, 220252. 
3rd—J. W. Lee & Sons. Sire, Helbon King, 7, 428138. 

4th—John Kelly. Joe, 1908. Sire, Kelly’s, 30, 5969. ; 
5th—J. & D. J. Campbell. No. 6, Spring, 1908. Sire, Boles’, 295, 220252. 


8 Wethers. under 1 year. Five entries. 


lst—John Kelly. drd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 4th—_-W. E. Wright. 


Best Wether, under 2 years. 
lst—J. & D. J. Campbell. 


SHORT-WOOLED GRADE oR Cross. DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Wether, 1 year and under 2. Three entries. 


Ist—A. Stevenson. 2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 3rd—W. E. Wright. 


~ 
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Wether, under 1 year. Ten entries. 
lst—J. A. Cerswell. 4Ath—Abram Rudell. 


Qnd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 5th—W. E. Wright. 
8rd—Abram Rudell. 


Best Pure-Bred Wether Lamb, of a Long-Wooled Breed. Special for Amateurs. 
lst—James Roy, Bornholm. 
Best Pure-Bred Wether Lamb, of a Short-Wooled Breel. Special for Amateurs. 
1lst—Alex. Stewart, Living Springs. 
Pen of Five Lambs, any Breed, Grade or Cross. Special. 
ist—J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville. 3 
Fat Sheep, Bred and Owned by Resident of Wellington County. Special. 


Ist—A. & W. Whitelaw, Guelph. 38rd—John Barker, Salem. 
2nd— L. Parkinson, Hramosa. 


e Pen of Three Leicester Ewe Lambs. Special. 


1lst—James Roy, Bornholm. 2nd—James Grill, Elora. 
OzrorD Down SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Yearling Wether. 


Ist—W. E. Wright. Glanworth. 38rd—A. Stevenson, Atwood. 
2nd—J. A. Cerswell, Bond Head. 


Lamb Wether. 


lst—J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 38rd—W. E. Wright, Glanworth. 
2nd—J. W. Lee & Sons. : 


Three Wether Lambs. 


ici) ..W.Lee-& Sons... ~ 38rd—W. E. Wright. 
Qnd—J. A. Cerswell. 


Carcass of Yearling Wether. 


lst—J. A. Cerswell. 8rd—A. Stevenson. 
2nd——_A. Stevenson. 


Carcass of Lamb Wether. 


Ist—J..W. Lee & Sons. 8rd—A. Stevenson. 
Q2nd—J. A. Cerswell. 


SHROPSHIRE SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Pure Bred Wether, 1 year and under 2. 


Ist—J. W. Lee & Sons. 8rd— J. W. Lee & Sons. 
Qnd—W. E. Wright. 


+, Pure-Bred Wether, under 1 year. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. 8rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 
‘Qnd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 
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Three Pure-Bred Wethers, under 1 year. 


Ist—J. & D. J. Campbell. 3rd—W. E. Wright. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. ‘ 


Grade Wether, 1 year and under 2, Sired by a Registered Shropshire Ram. 


1lst—J. & D. J. Campbell. 3rd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 
2nd—J. & D. J. Campbell. 


Grade Wether, under 1 year, Sired by a Registered aS Ram. 
lat.-oud, ord-aT. &\D. 0. Campbells | 
SouTHDOWN. SPECIAL PRIZES. 
: Ewe, under 1 year. 
lst—Telfer Bros. 2nd and 38rd—Geo. Baker. 
Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd—Geo. Baker. 
Pen, three Ewe Lambs, under 1 year, get of one ram and bred by Exhibitor. 
lst—Geo. Baker. 2nd—R. McEwen. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. 
Ist—R. McEwen. 2nd and 3rd—Geo. Baker. 
| Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 38rd—R. McEwen. 
Pen of three Wethers, under 1 year. 
lst—R. McEwen. 
Dorset-Horn. SPEcrAL PRIzEs. 
Wether, 1 year and under 2. 
Ist—W. E. Wright. — Qnd—R. H. Harding. 
Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist—R. H. Harding. 2nd—W. E. Wright. 
Ewe, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd—R. H. Harding. 
Best Wether, any age. 
Ist— W. E. Wright. 
LINcoLn, SPECIAL PRizEs. 
Ewe Lamb, Bred in Ontario. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd—J. T. Gosnell. 
Three Ewe Lambs, Bred in Ontario. 


[st—J. T. Gosnell. 2nd—E. Parkinson. 
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SWINE. 
YORKSHIRES. 


Barrow, 6 months and under 9. Hight entries. 


Ist—_R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. March 8th, 1908. Sire, Cedar Lodge 
Challenge, 22728; dam, Lakeview Queen 3rd, 15912. 

9nd—Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville. Pine Grove Rufford. Sire, Pine Grove 
Fashion, 5th, 20800; dam, Pine Grove Ruffa Belle, 10th, 21378. 

3rd—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 

4th_R. F. Duck & Son. Sire, Cedar Lodge Challenge, 22728; dam, Lakeview 
Queen, 3rd, 15912. 

5th—Jos. Featherston & Son. Pine Grove Rufford, 2nd. Sire, Pine Grove, 
Fashion, 5th, 20800; dam, Pine Grove Ruffa Belle, 10th, 21378. 


Barrow, under 6 months, Six entries. 


Ist_R. F. Duck & Son. June 10th, 1908. Sire, Cedar Lodge Challenge, 22728; 
dam, Lakeview Jennie, 3rd, 17706. 

9nd—Jos. Featherston & Son. Pine Grove Della, June 3rd, 1908. Sire, Pine 
Grove Fashion, 3rd, 20800; dam, Pine Grove Sendella, 16th, 26534. 

8rd—Jos. Featherston & Son. Pine Grove Della, 2nd, June 3rd, 1908. Sire, 
Pine Grove Fashion, 3rd, 20800; dam, Pine Grove Sendella, 16th, 26534. 

4th—James Wilson & Sons, Fergus. Sire, Broomhouse Mediate, 20328; dam, 
Monkland Jess, 18th, 23687. 


Sow, 9 months and under 15. Seven entries. 


—1st—J. E. Brethour. Oaklodge Lily, 26842, September 4th, 1907. Sire, Helbon 

Trump, 17436; dam, Oaklodge Lilly, 4th, 23565. 

9nd—James Wilson & Sons. Monkland Jess, 14th, 26003, December 20th, 1907. 

3rd—James Wilson & Son. Monkland Jess, 15th, 26004, December 20th, 1907. 

Ath—Jos. Featherston & Sons. Pine Grove Rufford Belle, 33rd, 26629, October 
ee 1907. Sire, Pine Grove Beau 2nd, 21605; dam, Pine Grove Rufford Belle, 10th, 
21378. 

5th—J. E. Brethour. O. L. Maiden, 48th, 26857, September Ist, 1907. Sire, O. 
L. Manifesto, 23272; dam, O. L. Maiden, 41st, 21277. 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. Eleven entries. 


Ist—Jos. Featherston & Son. Pine Grove Rufford Belle, 40th, 26059, April 8rd 
1908. Sire, P. G. Fashion, 3rd, 20800; dam, P. G. Rufford Belle, 2nd, 18858. 

2nd—J. E. Brethour. Oaklodge Cinderella, 242, 26843, March 3rd, 1908. Sire 
Oak Lodge Quaker, 1860; dam, Oak Lodge Cinderella, 144, 13673. . 

8rd—J. E. Brethour. Oak Lodge Cinderella, 243, 26844, March 8rd, 1908. Sire, 
Oak Lodge Quaker, 1860; dam, Oak Lodge Cinderella, 144, 13673. 

4th—R. F. Duck & Son. Lake View Queen Jewel, 2nd, 26741, March 8th, 1908. 
Sire, Cedar Lodge Challenge, 22728; dam, Lakeview Queen, 3rd, 15912. 

5th—Jos. Featherston & Son. Pine Grove Rufford Belle, 39th, 26058; April 10th, 
1908. Sire, P. G. Fashion, 3rd, 20800; dam, P. G. Rufford Belle, 2nd, 18858. 


Sow, under 6 months. Thirteen entries. 


lst—J. E. Brethour. Oak Lodge Violet, 26th, 26845, June 2nd, 1908. Sire, Oak 
Lodge Quaker, 18604; dam, Oak Lodge Violet 8th, 19027. 

2nd—J. E. Brethour. Oak Lodge Violet, 27th, 26846, June 2nd, 1908. Sire, Oak 
Lodge Quaker, 18604; dam, Oak Lodge Violet 8th, 19027. 

3rd—Donald Gunn & Son, Beaverton. Dunrobin Bessie, 3rd, 26803, June 7th, 
1908. Sire, Summer Hill Victor, 24491; dam, Dunrobin Bessie, 2nd, 26800. 

4th—James Wilson & Sons. Monkland Betsy, 26754, June 3rd, 1908. 

5th—R. F. Duck & Son. Lakeview Sunbeam, 26739, June 10th, 1908. Sire, Cedar 
Lodge Challenge, 22728; dam, Lakeview Jennie, 3rd, 17706. 


Three Pigs of one Litter, Bred by Exhibitor. Seven entries. 


Ist—J. E. Brethour. 3rd—James Wilson & Sons. 
2nd—Jos. Featherston & Son. 4th—R. F. Duck & Son. 
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Best Barrow shown by an amateur exhibitor. 
Ist—D. Gunn & Son. 


Best Sow shown by an amateur exhibitor. 


lst—D. Gunn & Son 
BERKSHIRES. 


Barrow, 6 months and under 9. Seven entries. 


Ist—John Kelly, Shakespeare. Bill, March llth, 1908. Sire, Oak Park Topper, 

18841; dam, Shakespeare Queen, 13170. 

2nd—Herman Koelln & Son, Glen Allen. March 3rd, 1908. Sire, Concord Master, 
14595; dam, River View Minnie, 18850. 

3rd—E. Brien & Son, Ridgetown. Brien A., March 15th, 1908. Sire, Perfection 
(Imp.), 9801; dam, Princess, 16828. 

4th—E. Brien & Son. Brien B., March 15th, 1908. Sire, Perfection (Imp.), 
9801; dam, Princess, 16828. 

Sth—W. W. Brownridge, Ashgrove, Sam., April 10th, 1908. Sire, Sovereign D., 
19818; dam, Countess of Wadford, 24th, 20306. 


Barrow, under 6 months. Six entries. 


lst—W. W. Brownridge. Sally, June Ist, 1908. Sire, Sally’s Ensign, 17628; dam, 
Compton Lizzie, 20304. : 

2nd—John S. Cowan Donegal. Fairview Lad, June 2nd, 1908. Sire, Tom, 
17266; dam, Maple Lodge Belle, 17225. 

3rd—Herman Koelln & Son. June 4th, 1908. Sire, York Lodge Tom, 6th, 12285; 
dam, Doctor’s Manor Lady, 18339. 

4th—-W. W. Brownridge. Sally’s Fairboy, July 18th, 1908. Sire, Sally’s Ensign, 
17628; dam, Compton Mary, 20305. 

5th—E. Brien & Son. Brien D., June 3rd, 1908. Sire, Perfection (Imp.), 9801; 
dam, Woodburn Emma, 16825. 


Sow, 9 months and under 15. Five entries. 


lst—W. W. Brownridge. Wandsworth Jean, 20440, September 6th, 1907. Sire, 
Polegate Beauty 2nd, 19431; dam, Countess of Wandsworth, 20306. 

Qnd—E. Brien & Son. Woodburn Jewel, 20327, November 10th, 1907. Sire, Per- 
fection (Imp.), 9801; dam, Bonnie Maid, 138702 : 

3rd—John §. Cowan. Fairview Rose Bud, 20467, December 12th, 1907. Sire, 
Tom, 17266; dam, Maple Lodge Belle, 17225. 

4th—John S. Cowan. Fairview Prime Rose, 20468, December 12th, 1907. Sire, 
Tom, 17266; dam, Maple Lodge Belle, 17225. 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. Fifteen entries. 


lst—Joshua Lawrence, Oxford Centre. Oxford Daisy, 20389, March 9th, 1908. 
Sire, British Duke, 18376; dam, Durham’s Dawn, 14722. 

2nd—John Kelly. Kelly’s, 34, 19677, March 11th, 1908. Sire, Oak Park Topper, 
18841; dam, Shakespeare Queen, 13170. 

3rd—W. W. Brownridge. Wandsworth Anna, 20444, April 10th, 1908. Sire, 
Sovereign D., 19818; dam, Countess of Wandsworth, 20306. 

4th—W. W. Brownridge. Wandsworth Annie, 20445, April 10th, 1908. Sire, 
Sovereign D., 19818; dam, Countess of Wandsworth, 20306. 

5th—John Kelly. Kelly’s 35, 19678, March llth, 1908. Sire, Oak Park Topper, 
18841; dam, Shakespeare Queen, 13170. 4 


Sow, under 6 months. Fourteen entries. 


Ist—W. W. Brownridge. Lucy, 20446, June Ist, 1908. Sire, Sally’s Ensign, 
17628; dam, Compton Lizzie, 20304. 

2nd—Herman Koelln & Son. River View Naomi, 20428, June 4th, 1908. Sire, . 
York Lodge Tom, 16th, 12285; dam, Doctor’s Manor Lady, 18339. , 

38rd—W. W. Brownridge. Laura, 20447, June Ist, 1908. Sire, Sally’s Ensign, 
17628; dam, Compton Lizzie, 20304. 

4th—Joshua Lawrence. Oxford Queen, 4th, 20395, June 15th, 1908. ‘Sire, British 
Duke, 18376; dam, Oxford Queen, 17265. 

5th—John §. Cowan. Fairview Charm, 20466, June 20th, 1908. Sire, Sunbeam, 
19247 ; dam, Fairview Rose, 13727. 
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Three Pigs of one Litter, Bred by Exhibitor. Seven entries. 


Ist—W. W. Brownridge. grd—W. W. Brownridge. 
2nd—John Kelly. 4th—-Herman Koelln. 
TAaMWORTHS. 


Barrow, 6 months and under 9. Five entries. 


Ist—Chas. Currie, Morriston. Morriston Tom, March 7th, 1908. Sire, Newcastle 
Choice, 8415; dam, Morriston Bessie, 4452. 

2nd—D. ‘Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. Rex, April, 1908. Sire, Maple Hurst King, 
3904; dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 

8rd—D. Douglas &‘Sons. Lucky Boy, April, 1908. Sire, Maple Hurst King, 
$904; dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 

4th—Chas. Currie. Morriston Timothy, March 7th, 1908. Sire, Newcastle Choice, 
8415; dam, Morriston Bessie, 4452. 

5th—D. Douglas & Sons. Arnold, April, 1908. Sire, Maple Hurst King, 3904; 
dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 


Barrow, under 6 months. Five entries. 


Ist—Chas. Currie. Morriston Jack, June 4th, 1908. Sire, Knowle King David, 
5226; dam, Morriston Lady, 5201. 

ond—D. Douglas & Sons. Major, July, 1908. Sire, Troy Boy, 2792; dam, Sal, 4344. 

3rd—D. Douglas & Sons. Bill, July, 1908. Sire, "Troy Boy, 2792: “dam, Sal, 4344. 
Ane ree Douglas & Sons. Bob, July, 1908. Sire, Troy Boy, 2792; Dam, Sal, 

5th—Chas. Currie. Morriston John, June 4th, 1908. Sire, Knowle King David, 
5266 ; dam, Morriston Lady, 5201. 


Sow, 9 months and under 15. Five entries. 


Ist—D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Hazel, 5717, October 25th, 1907. Sire, 
Morriston George, 4806: dam, Maple Hurst Daisy, 4341. 

Qnd—Chas. Currie. Morriston Sadie, 5499, September 2nd, 1907. Sire, Newcastle 
Choice, 3415; dam, Thrifty Pink, 3871. 

srd—D. ‘Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Lena, 5718, October 25th, 1907. Sire, 
Morriston George, 4806; dam, Maple Hurst Daisy, 4841. 

4th—D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Dinah, 5719, October 25th, 1907. Sire, 
Morriston George, 4806; dam, Maple Hurst Daisy, 4341, 

5th—Chas. Currie. Morriston Sibby, 5501, September 2nd, 1907, Sire, Newcastle 
Choice, 2415; dam, Thrifty Pink, 3871. 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. Six entries. 


Ist—D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Bertha, 5720, April, 1908. Sire, Maple 
Hurst King, 3904; dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 

Qnd—Chas. Currie. Morriston Belle, 5737, March 7th, 1908. Sire, Newcastle 
Choice. 3415; dam, Morriston Bessie, 4459. 

3rd—Chas. Currie. Morriston Bertha, 5736, March 7th, 1908. Sire, Newcastle 
Choice, 3415; dam, Morriston Bessie, 4452. 

4th-—_D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Primrose, 5721, April, 1908. Sire, Maple 
Hurst King, 8904; dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 

5th—D. Douglas & Son. Maple Hurst ‘Empress, 5722, April, 1908. Sire, Maple 
Hurst King, 3904; dam, Maple Hurst Mina, 4861. 


Sow, under 6 months. Seven entries. 


Ist—D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Hannah, 5723, July, 1908. Sire, Troy 
Boy, 2792; dam, Sal, 4844. 

Qnd—Chas. Currie. Morriston Ella, 5740, June 4th, 1908. Sire, Knowle King 
David, 5226; dam, Morriston Lady, 5201. 

3rd—Chas. Currie. Morriston Edith, 5741, June 4th, 1908. Sire, Knowle King 
David, 5226; dam, Morriston Lady, 5201. 

4th—D. Douglas & Sons. Maple Hurst Cora, 5724, July, 1908. Sire, Troy Boy, 
es dam, Sal, 4844. 

5th—D. Douglas & Son. Maple Hurst Stella, 5725, July, 1908. Sire, Troy Boy, 

2792; dam, Sal, 4344. 
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Three Pigs of one Intter, bred by Exhibitor. Three entries. 


Ist—D. Douglas & Sons. 3drd—D. Douglas & Sons. 
2nd—Chas. Currie. 


CHESTER WHITEs. 
Barrow, 6 months and under 9. Two entries. 


lst—Daniel DeCourcy, Bornholm. Ned, March 4th, 1908. Sire, Burnside Stand- 
ard, 3204; dam, Tessie, 3370. 

2nd—Daniel DeCourcy. Fred, March 4th, 1908. Sire, Burnside Standard, 3204; 
dam, Tessie, 3370. 


Barrow, under 6 months. Two entries. 


1Ist—Daniel DeCourcy. Jack, June Ist, 1908. Sire, Silver Jack, 43841; dam, 
White Bunty, 3073. 

2nd—Daniel DeCourcy. Jill, June lst, 1908. Sire, Silver Jack, 4341; dam, White 
Bunty, 3073. 


Sow, 9 months and under 15. Two entries. 
Ist—Daniel DeCourcy. Lady A., 5156, September 20th, 1907. Sire, Silver Jack, 
4341: dam, Tessie, 3370. 
2nd—Daniel DeCourcy. Lady B., 5157, September 20th, 1907. Sire, Silver Jack, 
4341; dam, Tessie, 3370. 
Sow, 6 months and under 9. Two entries. 
Ist—Daniel DeCourcy, Lady C., 5158, March 4th, 1908. Sire, Burnside Standard, 
3204; dam, Tessie, 3370. 
2nd—Daniel DeCourcy, Lady D., 5159, March 4th, 1908. Sire, Burnside Standard, 
3204; dam, Tessie, 3370. 
Sow, under 6 months. Three entries. 
lst—Daniel DeCourcy. Model Sow 4, 5214. Sire, Silver Jack, 4841; dam, White 
Bunty, 3073. 
2nd—Daniel DeCourcy. Model Sow, 2, 5215. Sire, Silver Jack, 4841; dam, White 


Bunty, 3073. 
8rd—Daniel DeCourcy. 5216. Sire, Silver Jack, 4841; dam, White Bunty, 3073. 


Three Pigs of one Litter, Bred by Exhibitor. Two enéries. 


Ist—Daniel DeCourcy, Bornholm. 2nd—Daniel DeCourcy, Bornholm. 


Any OTHER BREED, GRADE oR CROSS. 


Barrow, 6 months and under 9. Eleven entries. 


1lst—Chas. Currie, Morriston. 4th—E. Brien & Sons, Ridgetown. 
Qnd—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 5th—A. O’Neil & Son, Birr. : 
3rd—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 6th—A. O’Neil & Son, Birr. 


Barrow, under 6 months. Thirteen entries. 


Ist—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 4th—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 
2nd—Daniel DeCourcy, Bornholm. 5th—John S. Cowan, Donegal. 
3rd—W. W. Brownbridge, Ashgrove. 6th—A. O’Neil & Son, Birr. 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. Eleven entries. 


lst—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 4th—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 
3nd—Jos. Featherston & Son, Streets- 5th—Chas. Currie, Morriston. 
ville. 6th—R,. Houston, Dixie. 


38rd—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 
1 5a, Ls. 
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Sow, under 6 months. 


Ist—W. W. Brownridge, Ashgrove. 
Q2nd—Chas. Currie, Morriston. 
38rd—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 


Twelve entries. 


4th—Daniel DeCourcy, Bornholm. 
5th—John S. Cowan, Donegal. 
6th—John S. Cowan, Donegal. 


Export Bacon Hoes. 


Two Pure-Breds. 


lst—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 

git Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

3rd—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 

4th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 

5th—Jas. Wilson & Sons, Fergus. 

6th—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

Two Grades or Crosses. 


Ist—R. F. Duck & Sons, Port Credit. 

QInd—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 

3rd—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

4th—Jas. Wilson & Son, Fergus. 


Twenty-five entries. 


7th—Chas. Currie, Morriston. 

8th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 
9th—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 
10th—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 
llth—J. KE. Brethour, Burford. 


Highteen entries. 


5th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 
ate: Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 


7th—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 


Two Best Export Bacon Hogs. 


lst—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 


DRESSED CARCASSES. 


Two Pure-Breds. 


Ist—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

2nd—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

3rd—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 

4th—D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. 

5th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 


Two Grades or Crosses. 


1lst—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
ville. 

Qnd—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 

8rd—R. Houston, Dixie. 


4th—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streetsville. 


Twenty-two entries. 


6th—J. E. Brethour, Burford. 

7th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 

8th—J. KH. Brethour, Burford. 

9th—R. F. Duck & Son, Port Credit. 

ae Featherston & Sons, Streets- 
v1ile,. 

11th—Donald Gunn & Son, Beaverton. 


Seventeen entries. 


5th—Chas. Currie, Morriston. 
6th—R. Houston, Dixie. 
7th—R. Houston, Dixie. 


Two Best Carcasses. 


lst—Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streetsville. 


JUDGING COMPETITION. 


Beef Cattle. 


Ist—R. J. Allen, O.A.C. 
2nd—S. Kennedy, 0.A.C. 
38rd—W. N. Campbell, O.A.C. 
Ath—A. D. Campbell, O.A.C. 
5th—M. S. Middleton, O.A.C. 


Dairy Cattle. 


lst—R. B. Coglan, 0.A.C.. 
2nd—R. Schuyler. 

3rd—C. M. Learmouth, O0.A.C. 
4th—G. S. Dunkin, O.A.C. 
5th—A. McTaggart, O.A.C. 


Forty-eight entries. 


6th—-Angus McMillan, 0.A.C. 
7th—-R. G. Thomson, O.A.C. 
8th—A. M. Shaw, O.A.C. 
9th—A. McTaggart, O.A.C. 
10th—W. R. Reek, O.A.C. 


Forty-nine entries. 


6th—S. H. Culp, 0.A.C. 
7th—C. Rebsch, 0.A.C. 
Sth—_M. N. Baldwin, O.A.C. 
9%th—C. L. Palmer, O.A.C. 
10th—R. H. Pilsworth, O.A.C. 
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Sheep. Twenty-eight entries. 


Ist—D. H. Kelly, Shakespeare. 6th—C. Main, 0.A.C. 
2nd—S. Kennedy, O.A.C. 7th—R. G. Thompson, O.A.C. 
3rd—W. H. Irvin, 0.A.C. 8th—C. F. McEwen, Byron. 
4th-—J. F. Harries,:0:A.C. 9th— J. C. Young, O.A.C. 
5th—J. H. Rettie, O.A.C. 10th—Gordon A. Burns, Paris. 
Swine. Thirty-one entries. 
lst—J. S. Howell. O.A.C. 6th—F’. Forsyth, O.A.C 
2nd—W. H. Irvin. O.A.C. ith—W. Toole, O.A.C. 
3rd—M. McArthur, 0.A.C. 8th—H. A. Cowie, O.A.C. 
4th—Gordon A. Burns, Paris. Sth—R. R. Moore, O.A.C. 
5th—W. G. Orvis, O.A.C. 10th—M. N. Baldwin, O.A.C. 
SEEDS. 


Fall Wheat, White. EHleven entries. 
Ist—T. Baker & Son, Solina. 8rd—Geo N. Harris, Lynden. 


2nd—Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 4th—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. 


Fall Wheat, Red or Amber. Seven entries. 


Ist—Jas. Snetsinger, Eamers’ Corners. 3rd—Isaac T. Knight & Co., Arkell. 
2nd—Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 4th—D. H. Taylor, Corwhin. 


Spring Wheat. Four entries. 


Ist—A. R. Wood, Fergus. srd—Thomas B. Lush, Barrie Hill. 


2nd—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. 


Goose Wheat. Four entries. 


Ist—Thomas B. Lush, Barrie Hill. 3rd—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 

2nd—A. R. Wood, Fergus. 4th—Andrew Harmer, Plattsville. 
Oats, White. Twenty entries. 

Ist—Jas. Snetsinger, Hamers’ Corners. 3rd—Wm. Lewis, Dunsford. 

2nd—Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. th—T, Baker & Son, Solina. 
Oats, Black. Four entries. 

Ist—Thos. B. Lush, Barrie Hill. 3rd—N. P. Schmidt, Mildmay. 

2nd—-Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 4th—G. B. Hood, Guelph. 

Barley, Sixz-Rowed. Twelve entries. 
Ist—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. 3rd—N. P. Schmidt, Mildmay. 
2nd—Jas. Snetsinger, Eamers’ Corners. 4th—G. N. Harris, Lynden. 


Field Peas, Large. Two entries. 


Ist—Wm. W. Ramage, Thistle. 2nd—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 
Field Peas, Small. Ten entries. 

lst—Robert Talbot,. Everton. 3rd—Hdward Buckland, Fergus. 

2nd—Peter McLaren, Hillsburg. 4th—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 


Red Clover. Siz entries. 


Ist—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 3rd—J. A. Fletcher, Valetta. 
2nd—Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 4th—Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 


Alsike. Two entries. 
Ist—Geo. Baker, Simcoe. Qnd—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 
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Timothy. Three entries. 


Ist—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. 2nd—S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 
. Potatoes, Long White Type. Eleven entries. 
Ist—Richard Houston, Dixie. 3rd—A. R. Wood, Fergus. 
2nd—A. R. Woods, Fergus. 4th—Edward Buckland, Fergus. 
Potatoes, Round ‘White Type. Nine entries. 
lst—F. W. Krouse, Guelph. 3rd—Jas. Snetsinger, Eamers’ Corners. 
Znd—Peter Mclaren, Hillsburg. 4th—H. E. Alton, Jr., Everton. 
Potatoes, Other than White. Ten entries. 

Ist—Scanlon Bros., Ennotville. 3rd—D. H. Taylor, Corwhin. 
2nd—Isaac T. Knight & Co., Arkell. 4th—Jas. Snetsinger, Hamers’ Corners. 
Corn, Flint, Kight-Rowed Variety. Twelve entries. 
lst—Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 8rd—W. J. Fuller, Leamington. 
2nd—L. D. Hankinson, Grovesend. 4th—D. W. Campbell, Snelgrove. 

Corn, Flint, Twelve Rowed Variety. Seven entries. 
lst—Edward Smith, Ridgetown. 3rd—Arch. MacColl, Aldboro. 
2nd—D. W. Campbell, Snelgrove. 4th_-W. J. Campbell, Snelgrove. 
Corn, Dent, White. Nine entries. 
Ist—G. W. Coatsworth & Son, Kings- 3rd -L. C. Palmer, Kingsville. 
ville. 4th—J. O. Duke. Olinda. 


2nd—B. A. Smith, Ruthven. 


Corn, Dent, Yellow. . Four entries. 


Ist—A. H. Woodbridge, Kingsville. 3rd—John P. Pearce, Staples. 
2nd—G. W. Coatsworth & Son, Kings- 4th_-_J. A. Fletcher, Valetta. 
ville. 


SPECIAL; PRIZES OF THE CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Fall Wheat, Exhibited of Hand-Selected Plants. One entry. 


Ist—Wm. Lewis, Dunsford. / 


Fall Wheat, Group Exhibits. Three entries. 
Ist—C. R. Gies, Heidelberg. 2nd—Herbert Davidson, Mount Nemo. 


Spring Wheat, Group Exhibits. One entry. 
ist—Robert McKay, Maxville. 


Oats, White, Exhibits of Hand-Selected Plants. Four entries. 


lst—John Hunter, Wyoming. — 3rd—Arch. MacColl, Aldboro. 
2nd—C. R. Gies, Heidelburg. 4th—Wm. Lewis, Dunsford. 
Oats, White, Group Exhibits. Two entries. 

Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West 2nd—Wm. W. Ramage, Thistle. 

Lorne. ; 

Barley, Sia-Rowed, Exhibits of Hand-Selected Plants. Two entries. 
Ist- C. R. Gies, Heidelburg. 2nd—Arch. MacColl, Aldboro. 
Barley, Siz-Rowed, Group Exhibits. Three entries. 

Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West 2nd—Dunean Carmichael, Jr., West 

Lorne. Lorne. 


Corn, Best Ten ears, any Hight-Rowed Variety. Flint, Three entries. 
lst—L. D. Hankinson, Grovesend. 
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Corn, Best Ten ears, any Twelve-Rowed Variety, Flint. . One entry. 
lst—Edward Smith, Ridgetown. 


Corn, Best Ten ears, any Variety Dent, White. Three entries. 


Ist—Jos. C. Thomas, Blytheswood. 2nd—John Hunter, Wyoming. 
Corn, Best Ten ears, any Variety Dent, Yellow. Four entries. 
Ist—G. W. Coatsworth & Son, Kings- $rd—John P. Pearce, Staples. 
ville. 4th—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West 
2nd—A. H. Woodbridge, Kingsville. Lorne. 


Corn, Best Ten ears, any Variety Sweet Corn (Late). Two entries. 
Ist—H. & J. McKee, Norwich. 2nd—J. O. Duke, Olinda. 


Corn, Best Ten ears, any Variety Sweet Corn (Early). Two entries. 
Ist—Chas. Pearce, Wellington. 


Wheat, any Spring Variety shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. 


Wheat, any Fall Variety shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
1Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West Lorne. 


Oats, any White Variety shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West Lorne. 


Barley, any Six-Rowed Variety shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Walter Hartman, Clarksburg. i 


Corn, Ten ears, any Hight-Rowed Variety Flint shown by a Beginner. Three nea 
Ist—Robt. Thompson, St. Catharines. 3rd—W. J. Fuller, Leamington. 
2nd—J. O. Duke, Olinda. 


Corn, Ten ears, any Variety White Dent shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—B. A. Smith, Ruthven. 


Corn, Ten ears, any Variety Yellow Dent shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Arch. MacColl, Aldboro. 


Corn, Ten ears, any variety Sweet Corn (Late) shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West Lorne. 


Corn, Ten ears, any Variety Sweet Corn (Early) shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—J. O. Duke, Olinda. 


Potatoes, Round, White Type, shown by a Beginner. One entry. 
Ist—Geo. N. Harris, Lynden. 


Best Bushel of Alsike Clover Seed. Special. 
Ist—Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 


Best Exhibit of Twenty-five ears of Dent Corn. Grown in Ontario. Special. 
Ist—G. W. Coatsworth & Son, Kingsville. 


Best Exhibit of Twenty-five ears of Flint Corn grown in Ontario. Special. 
Ist—Edward Smith, Ridgetown. 


Sweepstakes, Special for Member making the most Creditable showing of Selected Seed 
for the Whole Ezhibition. 


Ist—Duncan Carmichael, Jr., West Lorne. 
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POULTRY. 
List Gives NuMBER OF ENTRIES AND AWARDS IN EACH SECTION. 
Wor Post Office address of Exhibitors, see page 283. 


Lieut BRAHMAS. 


Cocks, 9.—lst and 2nd, H. W. Partlo; 8rd, John W. Jarvis. 
Hens, 12.—I1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, H. W. Partlo. 

Cockerels, 8.—1st and 2nd, H. W. Partlo; 3rd, Mrs. Chas. Waters. 
Pullets, 7.—lst and 2nd, H. W. Partlo; 3rd, John W. Jarvis. 


DarRK BRAHMAS., 


Cocks, 4.—Ilst and 8rd, L. C. Sage; 2nd, C. H. Wilson. 

Hens, 4.—lst, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd and 3rd, L. C. Sage. 

Cockerels, 6.—l1st and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 3rd, Fred Bunt. 

Pullets, 5.—I1st, L. C. Sage; 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 8rd, C. H. Wilson. 


Burr Cocuins. 


Cocks, 5.—lst, Holmhurst Poultry Yards; 2nd, Hugh Wyatt; 3rd, J. Alvin 
Small. 

Hens, 7.—1st, Hugh Wyatt; 2nd, E. M. Deverell; 8rd, Holmhurst Poultry Yards. 

Cockerels, 7.—lst and 8rd, Hugh Wyatt; 2nd, Holmhurst Poultry Yards. 

Pullets, 7.—1st, and 2nd, Hugh Wyatt; 3rd, Holmhurst Poultry Yards. 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 


Cocks, 8.—1st, C. H. Wilson; 2nd, F. Wales; 8rd, Richard Oke. 

Hens, 2.—l1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, F. Wales. 

Cockerels, 4.—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, John Handley; 8rd, F. Wales. 
~ Pullets, 5.—l1st and 3rd, F. Wales; 2nd, John Handley. 


Buace CocHIns. 


Cocks, lst CAs Ronit. 

Hens, 2.—1st and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt. 
Cockerels, 1.—1st, C. A. R. Tilt. 
Pullets, 1.—1st, C. A. R. Tilt. 


Werte CocuHins. 


Cocks, 2.—lst and 2nd, Hy. Emrick. 

Hens, 2.—l1st and 2nd, Hy. Emrick. 

Cockerels, 2.—lst, Harry T. Lush; 2nd, Hy. Emrick. 
Pullets, 2.—Ist, Hy. Emrick; 2nd, Harry T. Lush. 


Buack LANGSHANS. 


Cocks, 3.—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd and 3rd, R. McCurdy. 
Hens, 4.—Ilst and 2nd, C. A. R. ‘Tilt; 3rd, R. McCurdy. 
Cockerels, 5.—lst and 3rd, R. McCurdy; 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt. 
Pullets, 10.—lst and 3rd, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, R. McCurdy. 


A. O. C. LanesHans. 


Cocks, 2.—lst and 2nd, L. Ridler. 

Hens, 8.—lst, 2nd, and 8rd, L. Ridler. 
Cockerels, 3.—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, L. Ridler. 
Pullets, 38.—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, L. Ridler. 


BaRRED PLtymouts Rocks. 


Cocks, 28.—1st, 4th, and 5th, I. K. Millard; 2nd and 8rd, John Pringle. 

Hens, 22.—lst and 3rd, I. K. Millard; 2nd and 5th, John Pringle; 4th, Chas. 
Hockin. 

Cockerels, 88.—lst, Chas. Hall & Son; 2nd, 3rd, 7th, and 8th, I. K. Millard; 4th, 
John Pringle; 5th, and 6th, Chas. Hockin; 9th, John Bedford; 10th, Elias Snyder. 

Pullets, 40.—1st, 6th, and 9th. John Pringle; 2nd and 5th, Chas. Hockin; 8rd 
and 8th, I. K. Millard; 4th, Geo. F. Holden; 7th, Jas. Hodge; 10th, Leslie Kerns. 


ee cle ails 
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Wuttre PurymoutpH Rocks. 


Cocks, 24.—Ist, 8rd, and 5th, John L. Brown; Qnd, J. A. Carroll; 4th, Thos. Rice. 

Hens, 35.—Ist, C. J. Whitney; 2nd, Wm. KE. Hoggarth; 3rd, 4th and 5th, Geo. 
A. abeR er 6th, 9th, and 10th, John L. Brown; 7th, Gilbert Allen; 8th, J. A. 
Carroll. 

Cockerels, 34.—Ist and 8th, Wm. E. Hoggarth; 2nd and 9th, John L. Brown; 3rd, 
Fred. A. Andrewes; 4th, 6th, 7th, and 10th, Geo. A. Robertson. 

Pullets, 40.—lst, 3rd, 4th, and 7th, Geo. A. Robertson ; Qnd and 9th, John L. 
Brown; 5th, Guy Bell; 6th, Geo. EH. Munroe; 8th, Thos. Rice; 10th, F. A. Andrewes. 


Burr PrymMoutTsx Rocks. 


Cocks, 3.—lst and 3rd, John Bawden; 2nd, J. M. Campbell, 
Hens, 3.—lst and 2nd, John Bawden; 3rd, J. M. Campbell. 
Cockerels, 6.—lst and 8rd, John Bawden ; Qnd, J. M. Campbell. 
Puilets, 5.—1st and 2nd, John Bawden; 3rd, J. M. Campbell. 


GOLDEN LACED WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 13.—1st, Jas. Ford & Son; 2nd, John MacPherson; 3rd and 4th, J. H. 
Magill. 

Hens, 9.—Ist and 8rd, J. H. Magill; 2nd, John MacPherson. 

Cockerels, 15.—lst, Peep O’Day Poultry Farm; 2nd and 4th, J. H. Magill; 3rd, 
Wm. Daniel. 

Pullets, 16.—lst, J. H. Magill; 2nd, John MacPherson; 3rd, A. W. Graham; 4th, 
Wm. Daniel. 

Sinver Lacrp WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 13.—1st, Peep O’Day Poultry Farm; 2nd, Maple Leaf Poultry Yards; 3rd, 
Alfred Flawn. 

Hens, 17.—lst, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 2nd, Jas. Arthur; 3rd, Peep O’Day 
Poultry Farm; 4th, Wm. Daniel. 

Cockerels, 18.—1st, Wilbur Lemon; 2nd and 3rd, Alfred Flawn; 4th, J. HE. 
Moyer. 

Pullets, 20.—1st, Qnd, and 3rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 4th, Peep 0’Day 
Poultry Farm; 5th, Alfred Flawn. 

Brack WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 6.—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, R. Dinner; 8rd, Joe. R. Smith. 
Hens, 8.—lst, R. Dinner; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 38rd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Cockerels, 4.—lst, Joe R. Smith: 2nd, Wilbert Levan; 8rd, Joe R. Smith. 
Pullets, 9.—1st and 3rd, Joe R. Smith; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Burr WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 6.—Ist, Spry & Mick; 2nd, J. C. Sanderson; 3rd, Jas. Dundas. 

Hens, 9.—1st, J. Hughes Samuel; 2nd, Geo. Elliott & Co., 8rd, J. C. Sanderson. 

Cockerels, 7.—Ist, Spry & Mick; 2nd, Jas. Dundas; 8rd, J. C. Sanderson. 

Pullets, 19.—1st, J. C. Sanderson; 2nd, Spry & Mick; 3rd, C. M. Taylor; 4th, 
J. Hughes Samuel. 
SrnvER PENcILLED WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 4.—lst, C. M. Evans; 2nd, Rev. W. N. Scott; 3rd, Erhard Loehr. 
Hens, 4.—I\st, Rev. W. N. Scott; 2nd, Erhard Loehr; 3rd, C. M. Evans 
Cockerels, 2.—lst, Robt. Patterson; 2nd, C. M. Evans. 

Pullets, 5.—Ist and 2nd, C. M. Evans; 3rd, Robt. Patterson. 


Write WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 36.—1st, 2nd, 8rd, and 9th, John’S. Martin; 4th, Norman Mcleod; 5th 
and 8th, A. Devitt; 6th, J. A. Carroll; 7th, W. Dawson; 10th, J. H. Traplin. 

Hens, 51.—I1st, 2nd, 9th and 10th, John S. Martin; 3rd and 4th, Jos. Russell; 
5th, Chas. Massie; 6th, J. A. Carroll; 7th, Norman McLeod; 8th, W. Dawson. 

Cockerels, 62.—Ist, 2nd and 6th, John S. Martin; 3rd, Wm. Archer; 4th, Chas. 
Massie; 5th, Jos. Russell; 7th, W. Dawson; 8th, J. A. Carroll; 9th, Wm. Wilson; 
10th, Norman McLeod. 

Pullets, 67.—1st, 2nd, 8rd, and 9th, John 8. Martin; 4th and 6th, Norman 
McLeod; 5th, Chas. Massie; 7th and 10th, W. Dawson; 8th, Wm. Archer. 
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PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 7.—lst, F. T. Adams; 2nd, J. E. Fidler; 3rd, A. Goebel. 

Hens, 8.—I1st and 3rd, J. E. Fidler; 2nd, F. T. Adams. 

Cockerels, 12.—lst and 2nd, F. T. Adams; 3rd, G. Wilson Grieve; 4th, Peter P. 
Becker. 3 

Pullets, 15.—1st and 8rd; S. Rundle; 2nd, G. Wilson Grieve; 4th, Peter P. Becker. 


CoLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 11.—1st and 2nd, T. H. Scott; 3rd, Jas. C. Montgomery. 
Hens, 17.—1st and 4th, W. Dawson; 2nd, R. C. Middlemiss; 3rd, T. H. Scott. 
= Cockerels, 20.—lst and 4th, T. H. Scott; 2nd, W. Dawson; 3rg and 5th, Schelly 
ros. 
Pullets, 24.—I1st, 2nd, and 4th, Schelly Bros.; 8rd and 5th, T. H. Scott. 


DOMINIQUE. 


Cocks, 8.—\st, G. B. Carbert; 2nd, E. Syer; 3rd, A. G. H. Luxton. 
Hens, 4.—1st, Geo. Burn; Qnd, G. B. Carbett ; 3rd, A. G. H. Luxton. 
Cockerels, s Aeaete R ed Syer: Ond, Geo. Burn; 3rd, G. B. Carbett. 
Pullets, 8.—1st, G. B. Carbett ; ond, KE. Syer. 


BuLack JAVAS. 


Cocks, 8.—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, F. W. Krouse. 
Hens, 5.—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, Clayton Witler. 

Cockerels, 6.—l1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Clayton Witler. 
Pullets, 8.—1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, J. H. Warrington. 


Morriep JAVAB. 


Cocks, 2.—lst, J. & G. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke. 
Hens, 2.—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke. 
Cockerels, 1.—1st, Richard Oke. 
Pullets, 1.—I1st, G. & J. Bogue. 


S. C. Ruopvr Istanp Reps. 


Cocks, 8.—1st, Wm. J. Mihm; 2nd, John E. Klager; 3rd, E. Wankel & Son. 

Hens, 8.—I1st and 3rd, Wm. J. Mihm; 2nd, E. Wankel & Son. 

Cockerels, 23.—lst, E. Wankel & Son; 2nd and 5th, Hughes & Taylor; 3rd, Wm. 
J. Mihm; 4th, Anthony R. Gendron. 

Pullets, 22.—lst and 38rd, Hughes & Taylor; 2nd, E. Wankel & Son; 4th and 5th, 
Wm. J. Mihm. 


R. C. RHopsr Istanp Reps. 


Cocks, 11.—1st, and 2nd, Emil Wankel & Son; 3rd, A. W. Graham. 

Hens, 7.—1st, Emil Wankel & Son; 2nd, John Lundy; 8rd, Hughes & Taylor. 

Cockerels, 11.—Ist, A. W. Graham; 2nd, Hughes & Taylor; 3rd, Emil Wankel & 
Son. ; 

Pullets, 12.—1st and 2nd, Hughes & Taylor; 3rd, A. W. Graham; 4th, Richard 
Tew. 


Brack Rep GAMES. 


Cocks, 11.—1st and 8rd, S. Stapleford; 2nd, A. J. Grigg 

Hens, 12.—\st, W. J. Elliott; 2nd,°S. Stapleford ; ord, ie W. Roberts; 4th, Frank 
Cook & Son. 

Cockerels, 8.—1st, W. J. Elliott; 2nd, Thos. Parrott; 3rd, J. W. Roberts. 

Pullets, 10. —lst, a W. Roberts; ’ ond and 3rd, Thos. Parrott. 


Brown Rep GAM&Es. 


Hens, 1.—1st, W. Barber. Pullets, 2.—1st and 2nd, W. Barber. 
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DucKWING GAMES. 


Cocks, 2.—lst and 2nd, W. Barber. 
Hens, 3.—lst, and 2nd, W. Barber,; 3rd, Frank Cook & Son. 
Cockerels, 4.—1st and 8rd, Frank Cook & Son; 2nd, W. Barber. 
Pullets, 2.—lst and 2nd, W. Barber. 


Prize GAMES. 


Cocks, 3.—lst, W. Barber; 2nd and 8rd, J. W. Parkinson. 
Hens, 4.—lst and 2nd, J. W. Parkinson; 3rd, W. Barber. 
Cockerels, 8.—Ist, 2nd and 3rd, J. W. Parkinson. 
Pullets, 6.—Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, J. W. Parkinson. 


InpiaAN GaMES, ANy VARIETY. 


Cocks, 5.—1st, Finchamp & Topping; 2nd, Will Casey ; 8rd, E. Syer. 

Hens, 5.—Ist, Will Casey; 2nd, Stephen Sellers; 3rd, Finchamp & Topping. 
Cockerels, 8.—lst, E. Syer; 2nd and 3rd, Finchamp & Topping. 

Pullets, 8.—lst and 2nd, Finchamp & Topping; 8rd, John Handley. 


Buiack SuMATRA GAMES. 


Cocks, 4.—1st, E. Saunders; Qnd and 3rd, Frank Shaw. 

Hens, 4.—1st and 2nd, Frank Shaw: 8rd, E. Saunders. 

Cockerels, 5.—1st, Frank Shaw; 2nd, H. Saunders; 3rd, C. J. Daniel. 
Pullets, 6.—1st, C. J. Daniel; 2nd, Frank Shaw; 3rd, E. Saunders. 


BrecHen GAMES. 


Hens, 1.—1st, Geo. Burn. Pullets, 2.—lst and 2nd, W. Barber. 
Cockerels, 1.—lst, W. Barber. 


A. O. V. Gamzs. 


Cocks, $.—1st, Wm. Smith; 2nd, F. W. Krouse; 8rd, Geo. Burn. 
Hens, 3.—lst and 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, F. W. Krouse. 

Cockerels, 4.—1st, Fred. Bunt; 2nd, L. Ridler; 3rd, Geo. Burn. 
Pullets, 3.—Ist, F. W. Krouse; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, Fred. Bunt. 


R. C. Wartte LEGHORNS. 


Cocks, 10.—lst, Irvin K. Martin; 2nd, Wm. Telfer; 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Hens, 9.—Ist, M. R. Hoover; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin; 3rd, Wm. Telfer. ; 
Cockerels, 14.—lst, M. R. Hoover; 2nd, A. McLeod; 3rd and 4th, W. J. Bell. 
Pullets, 17.—1st and 4th, W. J. Bell; Qnd, Wm. Telfer; 3rd, A. & T. Readwin. 


S. C. Wuitt LEGHORNS. 


Cocks, 9.—l1st and 2nd, Wm. Ferguson ; 8rd, E. Syer. 

Hens, 12.—lst and 4th, Wm. Ferguson ; Qnd, Durst Bros.; 8rd, Jos. Harrison. 

Cockerels, 20.—lst and 3rd, Wm. Ferguson ; 9nd and 5th, F. Wales; 4th, Wm. 
FE. Hoggarth. . 

Pullets, 25.—lst and 2nd, F. Wales; 3rd and 5th, Wm. Ferguson; 4th, Durst Bros. 


Buack LEGHORNS. 


Cocks, 6.—lst and 3rd, A. BE. Doan; Qnd, F. W. Hodgkin. 

Hens, 13.—1st and 4th, A. E. Doan; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, J. H. Edsall. 
Cockerels, 11.—1st, W. J. McLeod ; ond, F. H. Gallinger; 3rd, A. E. Doan. 
Pullets, 16.—lst, W. J. McLeod; Qnd and 4th, A. E. Doan; 3rd, F. H. Gallinger. 


R. C. Brown LEGHORNS. 


Cocks, 8.—1st, Wm. Cadman ; Qnd, C. H. Wilson; 3rd, Henderson & Billings. 
Hens, 7.—lst and 2nd, C. H. Wilson; 3rd, Henderson & Billings. 

Cockerels. 10.—lst and 2nd, Henderson & Billings; 8rd, C. H. Wilson. 
Pullets, 14.—lst and 2nd, Wm. Cadman; 3rd, E. Saunders; 4th, Fred Bunt. 
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S. C. Brown LEeGHornNs. 


Cocks, 15.—1st, Jas. S. McDairmid; 2nd, H. F. Becker; 8rd, Jacob Streib; 4th, 
A. J. Engel. 

Hens, 18.—lst and 5th, W. A. Gurney; 2nd, Jacob Streib; 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger; 
4th, H. F. Becker. 

’ Cockerels, 41.—l1st, W. A. Gurney; 2nd, A. J. Engel; 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 10th, 
Hak: Becker ; 4th and 8th, Jacob Streib ; 5th, John Handley ; 7th, Peter Scott. 

Pullets, 25. —IlIst, W. A. Gurney ; Qnd and "Ath, Orr & Creedon : 3rd, H. F. Becker; 
5th, Harvey B. Yakes. 


Burr LEGHORNS. 


Cocks, 7.—lst and 3rd, Nate K. Cornwall; 2nd, EK. Jeffries. 

Hens, 8.—1st and 2nd, Nate K. Cornwall; 3rd, Jas. Dundas. 
Cockerels, 11.—l1st and 8rd, Nate K. Cornwall; 2nd, R. B. Graham. 
Pullets, 13.—1st, R. B. Graham; 2nd, 3rd and 4th, Nate K. Cornwall. 


SPANISH. 


Cocks, 2.—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 

ilens,;3:—-1s6, sae Warrington ; Ond, G. & J. Bogue: 38rd, Stephen Sellers. 
Cockerels, gat st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, J. HH. Warrington. 
Pullets, 31st, )J.0H: Warrington ; ond and 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 


S. C. Brack MINoRCAS. 


Cocks, 7.—l1st and 8rd, T. A. Faulds; 2nd, Chas. Gorvett. 

Hens, 17.—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, Henry Dunne; 4th, Jos. Harrison. 

Cockerels, 1. —Ist, 2nd, and 4th, T. A. Faulds; 3rd W. J. Elliott. 

Pullets, 15.—Ist and 4th, Tena: Faulds: 2nd, Henry Dunne; 8rd, G. C. Cook. 


R. C. Buack MiInorcas. 


Cocks, 8.—Ilst, T. A. Faulds; 2nd, B. J. Mountjoy; 3rd, Dr. J. N. MacRae. 
Hens, 7.—I1st and 2nd, T. A. Faulds; 8rd, T. H. Scott. 

Cockerels, 7.—Ilst, 2nd, and 8rd, T. A. Faulds. 

Pullets, 8.—lst, 2nd, and 8rd, T. A. Faulds. 


Wauirre MINoRCAS. 


Cocks, 2.—1st, A. C. Moyer; 2nd, J. C. Read. 

Hens, 4.—Ist, J. C. Read: 2nd and 83rd. A. C. Moyer. 
Cockerels. 5.—l1st, A. C. Moyer; 2nd and 3rd, Tho. Vickers. 
Pullets, 6.—1st and 3rd, A. ©. Moyer; 2nd, Thos. Vickers. 


ANDALUSIANS. 


Cocks, 7.—lst, H. V. Cosh; 2nd and 3rd, G. T. Howard. 

Hens, 10.—1st and 2nd, H. V. Cosh: 3rd, Adolph Smith. 

Cockerels, 6.—I1st, H. V. Cosh; 2nd, Chas. Gorvett; 3rd. G@. T. Howard. 
Pullets, 6.—1st and 3rd, Chas. Gorvett; 2nd, G. T. Howard. 


SinveR Grey DorxKINGS. 


Cocks, 9.—1st,Gordon A. Burns; 2nd, Harry McKee; 3rd, Wallace McGlennon. 

Hens, 14.—1st, Jas. M. McCormack, 2nd, Wallace McGlennon; 3rd, F. W. Krouse; 
4th, Gordon A. Burns. 

Cockerels, 6.—\st and 8rd. Gordon A. Burns: 2nd, Jas. M. McCormack. 

Pullets, 7.—Ist and 2nd, Gordon A. Burns; 3rd, Jas. M. McCormack. 


CoLorneD DORKINGS. 


Cocks, 3.—I|st, Jas. M. McCormack; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Hens, 3.—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; Qnd, Jas. M. McCormack ; 3rd, A Bsc be Warrington. 
Cockerels, 31st, Jas. M. McCormack ; 2nd and ard, G. & J. Bogue. 

Pullets, 4.—1st and 2nd, Jas. McCormack : 3rd, G. (Gt dl Bogue. 
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Wuitt DoRKINGS. 


Cocks, 3.—I1st and 2nd, Jas. M. McCormack; 3rd, J. H. Warrington. 

Hens, 3.—lst, Geo. Burn; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, Jas. M. McCormack. 
Cockerels, 4.—ist, Jas. M. McCormack; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, J. H. Warrington. 
Pullets, 4.—lst and 2nd, Jas. M. McCormack; 3rd, Geo. Burn. 


Burr ORPINGTONS. 


Cocks, 17.—lst, P. E.. Aird; 2nd and 3rd, A. W. EH. Hellyer; 4th, H. A. Hoffman. 

Hens, 22.—1st and 3rd, Robert Barnes; 2nd and 4th, A. W. E. Hellyer; Sth, P. 
E Aird. - 

Cockerels, 47.—lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th, H. A. Hoffman; 4th, 7th, and 8th, A. W. 
E. Hellyer; 5th and 10th, John Bawden; 9th, P. J. MclIiwen. 

Pullets, 41.—lst, 4th, and 5th, A. W. E. Hellyer; 2nd and 10th, H. A. Hoffman; 
8rd, Robert Barnes; 6th, Milne & Cavanagh; 7th, John Bawden; 8th, Harry T. Lush; 
9th, C. C. Abbott. 


Brack ORPINGTONS. 


Cocks, 13.—lst and 2nd, H. A. Hoffman; 3rd, Kemp & Waterman; 4th, HE. 
Fraleigh. 

Hens, 18.—1st, 8rd, and 4th, H. Fraleigh; 2nd, C. J. Daniels. 

Cockerels, 23.—lst, H. A. Hoffman; 2nd, E. Fraleigh; 3rd, Richard Oke; 4th, 
Kemp & Waterman; 5th, Chester Scoyne. 

Pullets, 28.—lst and 2nd, Kemp & Waterman; 8rd and 5th, H. A. Hoffman; 4th, 
E. Fraleigh. 

WHITE ORPINGTONS. 


‘Oocks, 4.—lst, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd, Gideon Peer; 3rd, Frank H. Bogart. 
Hens, 10.—1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Moore Bros. 

Cockerels, 7.—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, Moore Bros. 

Pullets, 7.—lst, 2nd, and 3rd, Moore Bros. 


HoupDaAans. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, HE. O. Penwarden; 2nd, Geo. Elliott & Co.; 3rd, McIntosh & 
' Halliday. 

Hens, 4—lst, E. O. Penwarden; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Geo. Elliott & Co. 
Cockerels, 6—lst and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, McIntosh & Halliday. 

Pullets, 8—lst and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, E. O. Penwarden. 


CREVE COoEURS. 


Cocks, 1—ist, G. & J. Bogue. 

Hens, 8—I1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, Richard Oke. 
Cockerels, 2—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

Pullets, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue. 


La FLECHE. 


Cocks, 8—ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd,*Richard Oke. 
Hens, 3—ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 8rd, Richard Oke. 
Cockerels, 2—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Pullets, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke. 


W. C. B. Powanps. 


Cocks, 3—l|st, Wm. McNeil; 2nd and 3rd, J. Alvin Small. 
Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 

Cockerels, 2—I1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 

Pullets, 2—Ist and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 


GOLDEN POLANDS. 


Cocks, 3—I1st and 3rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd. G. & J. Bogue. 
Hens, 8—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 38rd, Wm. McNeil. 
Cockerels, 2—\1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 
Pullets, 8—Ist and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
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SILVER POLANDS. | 

Cocks, 4—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 3rd, Wm. McNeil. 

Hens, 4—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 8rd, Geo. Burn. 

Cockerels, 4—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. . 

Pullets, 4—1st and 38rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

. 

WHITE POLANDS. 3 

Cocks, 1—1st, Wm. McNeil. Cockerels, 1.—1st,Wm. McNeil. . 
Hens, 2—I1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Pullets, 2—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 3 


GoLDEN BEARDED POLANDS. 


Cocks, 8—lst, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, J. Alvin Small. 
Hens, 4—I1st, J. Alvin Small; 2nd and 3rd, Wm. McNeil. 

Cockerels, 3—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 3rd, Wm. MeNeil. 

Pullets, 3—l1st and 3rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 


S1nvER BEARDED POLANDS. : 


Cocks, 8—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Hens, 8—lst and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Cockerels, 8—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Pullets. 3—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 38rd, G. & J. Bogue. 


Wuitrt BEARDED POLANDS. 


Cocks, 2—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Cockerels. 2—lst°and 2nd, Wm. NeNeil. 
Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Pullets, 2—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 


Burr Lacep Pouanps. 


Cocks, 3—Ist and 3rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

Hens, 8—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 3rd, Wm. McNeil. es 
Cockerels, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 

Pullets, 3—1st and 2nd, Wm.. McNeil; 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 


GotpEN SPANGLED HAMBURGS. 


Cocks, 3—\st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Jas. Baptie. 
lens, 4—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, Jas. Baptie. 

Cockerels, 4—Ist and 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Jas. Baptie. 

Pullets, 2—1st, Richard Gke; 2nd, Jas. Baptie. 


Sirver SPANGLED HAMBURGS. 


Cocks, 8—I\st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Harry T. Lush; 3rd, Jas. Baptie. 
Hens, 7—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Harry T. Lush; 8rd, Wm. Cadman. 
Cockerels, 8—1st and 2nd. Richard Oke; 8rd, Jas. Baptie. 

Pullets, 8—Il1st, Harry T. Lush, 2nd, Wm. Cadman; 3rd, Richard Oke 


GOLDEN PENCILLED HAmBURGS. 


Cocks, 2—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, John Ballantyne. 

Hens, 2—I\st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wm. Carter. 

Cockerels, 8—1st and 8rd. Richard Oke; 2nd. Wm. Carter. 
Pullets, 5—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Wm. Carter. 


SILVER PENcILLED HAmBuRas. 


Cocks, 8—-\1st, Wm. Carter; 2nd and 8rd, Richard Oke. 
Hens, 8—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Wm. Carter. 
Cockerels. 8—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Wm. Carter. 
Pullets 8—1st and 3rd, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wm. Carter. 
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Buack Hampuras. 


Cocks, 7—I1st, R. L. Wheadon; 3nd, W. G. Murray; 8rd, Richard Oke. 
Hens, 7—l1st, W. F. Coote; 2nd and 8rd, Richard Oke. 

Cockerels, 7—Ist and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, R. L. Wheadon. 

Pullets, 8—1st, R. L. Wheadon; 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Harry T. Lush. 


RED Caps. 


Cocks, 4—l1st and 2nd, Geo. W. Kinder. 

Hens, 4—I1st and 2nd, Geo. W. Kinder; 3rd, Wells Bros. 

Cockerels, 6—1st, Wells Bros.; 2nd, W. E. Wright; 3rd, Geo. W. Kinder. 
Pullets, 7—1st and 8rd, Wells Bros.; 2nd, W. E. Wright. 


SULTANS.. 


Cocks, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke. 
Hens, 2—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd. G. & J. Bogue. 
Cockerels, ‘1—lst, Richard Oke. 

Pullets, 2—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke. 


SILKIES. 


Cocks, 5—1st and 2nd, BE. Saunders; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 

Hens, 6—lst H. B. Donovan; 2nd, E. Saunders; 3rd, John Innes. 
Cockerels, 6—1st, E. Saunders; 2nd, John Innes; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Pullets, 7—Ist and 8rd, E. Saunders; 2nd, John Innes. 


A. O. V. Fowu. 


Cocks, 7?—1st, Peter P. Becker; 2nd, Jack Philpot; ord, F. H. & P. L. Greer. 
Hens, 9—1st, Geo. Burn; 2nd and 8rd, Peter P. Becker. 

Cockerel§, 7—1st, Peter P. Becker; 2nd, Rev. W. N. Scott; 8rd, Adolph Smith. 
Pullets, 9—Ist and 3rd, Peter P. Becker, 2nd, Rev. W. N. Scott. 


Buack Rep Game Bantams. 


Cocks, 9—I1st, W. R. Walker; 2nd, Chas. R. Crowe: 3rd, Rook Bros. 

Hens, 10—I1st and 8rd, W. R. Walker; 2nd, Chas. R. Crowe. 

Cockerels, 9—Ist, W. R. Walker; 2nd, Chas. R. Crowe; 3rd, Thos. Sherlock. 
Pullets, 16—I1st, 8rd and 4th, Chas. R. Crowe; 2nd, W. R. Walker. 


Brown Rep Gamr Bantams. 


Cocks, 7—1st, W. R. Walker; Ond, Thos. Sherlock; 8rd, W. Barber. 

Hens, 12—1st, Thos. Sherlock; 2nd, W. R. Walker; 3rd, W. Barber; 4th, W. 
Pearson. 

Cockerels, 7—1st, W. Barber; 2nd, J. A. Harper; 3rd, W. R. Walker. 

Pullets, 10—1st, W. Barber; 2nd and ord, W. R. Walker. 


Duckwine Game BAnTAMS. 


Cocks, 51st, W. Barber; 2nd, Chas. R. Crowe; 38rd, Thos. Sherlock. 
Hens, 8.—1st, Chas. R. Crowe; 2nd and 3rd, Spieres Bros. 

Cockerels, 7._lst and 2nd, Spieres Bros. ; 3rd, Chas. R. Crowe. 

Pullets, 8.—lst, Spieres Bros.; 2nd, Chas. R. Crowe; 38rd, Thos. Sherlock. 


PyritE Game Bantams. 


Cocks, 8—1st, John Crowe; 2nd, Tyson & McMaster; 3rd, Thos. Bower. 
Hens, 2#2—lst, Tyson & McMaster; 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, Thos. Bower; 4th, 
John Crowe. 
Cockerels, 15—1st, 3rd and 4th, Thos. Bower; 2nd, John Crowe. 
Pullets, 20—1st, W. Barber; 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, Thos. Bower; 5th, Tyson & 
McMaster. 
Waitt GAME Bantams. 


Cocks, 2—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 

Hens, 8—1st, 2nd and 8rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Cockerels, 8—Ist, 2nd and 8rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Pullets, 8—1st, 2nd and 38rd, H. B. Donovan. 
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BrrcHen GaMEe BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 3—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, Rook Bros.; 8rd, J. EH. Bailey. 
Hens, 7—Ist, W. Pearson; 2nd, Tyson & McMaster; 8rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Cockerels, 5—Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, Rook Bros. 

Pullets, 6—I1st, Rook Bros. : Qnd and srd, W. Pearson. 


INDIAN GAME BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 4—1st, W. G. Murray; 2nd and 83rd, Doidge & McNeil. 

Hens, 5—Ist, T. J. Kiley; 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 8rd, Alfred Flawn. 
Ceckerels, 3—-1sb, eides & McNeil ; Oni hs Get WGA Kiley; ‘8rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Pullets, j—Ist and 2nd, Doidge & McNeil: Orde bene 2 Kiley. 


A. O. V. Game Bantams. 


Cocks, 5—Ist, P. E. Aird; 2nd, J. V. MacAree; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Hens, 4—l1st, P. E. Aird; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Cockerels, 2—I1st and Ond, Hen: Donovan. 

Pullets. 9—I1st, Rook Bros. ; 2nd, W. R. Walker; 3rd, Chas. R. Crowe. 


GoLpDEN SrBpRiaut BanTamMs. 


Cocks, 7—I1st, Richard Oke 2nd, G. & H. Poole; 3rd, W. G. Murray. 
Hens, 7—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 8rd, T. J. Kiley. 
Cockerels. 7—I1st, and 8rd, T. J. Kiley; 2nd, W. G. Murray. 

Pullets. 8—l1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, W. J. Slessor. 


Sinver Sesprigut BAntTAMs. 


Cocks, 11—\st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, W. G. Murray. 
Hens, 10—lst, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, T. J. Kiley. 
Cockerels. 8—l1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, L. Austin Brill. 
Pullets, 7—1st and 8rd. Richard Oke; 2nd, L. Austin Brill. 


Briack Rost Coms BAntTAMsS. 


Cocks, 12—lst, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. J. Slessor; 3rd, W. G. Murray; 4th, R. 
L. Wheadon. 

Hens, 14—1st, W. G. Murray; 2nd and 8rd, R. L. Wheadon. 

Cockerels, 14—Ist, Richard Oke; 2nd and 4th, R. L. Wheadon; 8rd, W. G. Mur- 
ray. 

Pullets, 14—1st and 3rd, R. L. Wheadon; 2nd, Richard Oke; 4th, W. J. Sleesor. 


WHITE Rost Come BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 6.—lst and 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, H: B. Donovan. 

Hens, 7—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 38rd, H. B. Donovan. 

Cockerels, 9—1st, W. G. Murray; 2nd, L. Austin Brill; 8rd, R. L. Wheadon. 
Pullets, 10—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and .8rd, W. G. Murray. 


Witt Cocuin BanramMs. 


Cocks, 8—1st, W. J. Teale; 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Joe. R. Smith. 
Hens, 10. —Ist, Joe. R. Smith; ond, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Dr. J. N. MacRae. 
Cockerels, 5—Ist, 2nd, nad 3rd, Doidge & McNeil. 

Pullets, 41st, 2nd, and 8rd, Doidge & McNeil. 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


Burr Cocutn Bantams. 


Cocks, 6—Ist, Richard Oke; 2nd, and 8rd, Rosser Bros. 

Hens, 8—Ilst, 2nd and 8rd, ’ Rosser Bros. 

Cockerels, 1i—Ist, Rosser Bros.; 2nd, J. A. Northey; 3rd, Doidge & McNeil. 
ae: 11—1st, Rosser Bros. ; ‘2nd, J. A. Northey; 3rd, Richard Oke. 
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Buack Cocuin Bantams. 


Cocks, 1/—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd and 3rd, Doidge & McNeil; 4th, Dr. J. N. 
MacRae. 
Hens, 16—-1st, Rosser Bros.; 2nd, H. Freleigh; 3rd, Doidge & McNeil; 4th, Dr. 
J. N. MacRae. | 
re te Labeda 15—lst, H. Fraleigh; 2nd and 3rd, W. J. Slessor; 4th, Doidge & Mc- 
eil. | 
Pullets, 16—1st and 3rd, W. J. Slessor; 2nd, H. Fraleigh; 4th, Joe. R. Smith. 


PARTRIDGE CocHIN BANTAMS. 


VTocks, 6—lst, W. G. Murray; 2nd, L. Austin Brill; 38rd, Wm. Cadman. 
Hiens, 6—Wm. Cadman; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, L. Austin Brill. 
Cockerels, 7—I1st, Hugh Wyatt; 2nd, L. Austin Brill; 3rd, W. Pearson. 
Pullets, 6—Ist, Hugh Wyatt; 2nd, L. Austin Brill; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 


Waite Boorep Bantams. 


Cocks, 8—\st, W. J. Teale; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, T. J. Kiley. 
Hens. 6—lst, W. J. Teale; 2nd and 8rd. T. J. Kiley. 

Cockerels, 5—lst, and 8rd, W. G. Murray; 2nd, T. J. Kiley. 
Pullets, 6—Ist, T. J. Kiley; 2nd and 3rd, W. G. Murray. 


JAPANESE BULACK-TAILED BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 4—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 83rd, T. J. Kiley. 
Hens, 6.—1st and 8rd, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray. 
Cockerels, 4—Ist and 3rd, W. G. Murray; 2nd, T. J. Kiley. 
Pullets, 4—Ist and 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, T. J. Kiley. 


JAPANESE WHITE BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Hens, 4—Ist, Richard Oke: 2nd, H. B. Donovan; 3rd, W. G. Murray. 
Cockerels, 8—1st, Richard Oke: 2nd and drd, W. G. Murray. 

Pullets, 8—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, W. G. Murray. 


Buack JAPANESE Bantams. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Hens, 5— Ist, H: B. Donovan; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, L. Austin Brill. 
Cockerels, 4—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, L. Austin Brill. 

Pullets, 5—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, W. G. Murray. 


A. O. V. JAPANESE BANntTAMs. 


Cocks, 5--Ist and 8rd, W. G. Murray; 2nd. Richard Oke. 
Hens, 6—-lst, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd. W. G. Murray. 
Cockerels, 5—1st, H. B. Donovan: 2nd. W. Dawson. 
Pullets, 4—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, Richard Oke. 


PourisH BEARDED BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 5—lst and 8rd, T. J. Kiley; 2nd, W. G. Murray. 
Hens, 5—\st and 2nd, T. J: Kiley; 3rd, W. G. Murray. 
Cockerels, 5—lst, T. J. Kiley; 2nd and 38rd, Richard Oke. 
Pullets, 5—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and ord, T. J. Kiley. 


UNBEARDED PoxisH BANTAMS.. 


Cocks, 4—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd, W. G. Murray; 3rd, Richard Oke. 
Hens, 5—1st, H. B. Donovan: 2nd, W. G. Murray; 83rd, Richard Oke. 
Cockerels, 4—Ist, H. B. Donovan; 2nd and 8rd, W. G. Murray. 
Pullets, 5—1st and 2nd, H. B. Donovan; 8rd, W. G. Murray. 
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BrRAHMA BANTAMS. 


Cocks, 8—lst, J. M. Shaw; 2nd, R. T. Dickie; 3rd, H. W. Partlo. 

Hens, #6—1st, H. W. Partlo; 2nd, R. T. Dickie; ord, J. M. Shaw; 4th, G. E. 
McIntosh. 

Cockerels, 9—I1st, G. E. McIntosh; 2nd, Jack Hewitt; 3rd, H. W. Partlo. 

Pullets, 12—1st, q. E. McIntosh ; Ond, J. M. Shaw ; 3rd and 4th, H. W. Partlo. 


A. O. V. BANTAMS,. 


' Cocks, 1—1st, H. B. Donovan. Pullets/ flat Ton d tleye 
Hens, 1—lIst, H. B. Donovan. 


Bronze TURKEYS, 2 YEARS AND UP. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, W. J. Bell; 2nd, Alfred C. Crane; 38rd, W. H. Beatty; 4th, T. 
Worrod. 


Hens, 8—Ist, Jas. Ford & Son; 2nd, 3rd and Sth, W. J. Bell; 4th, Cullis & 
Lean. 


Bronze TurKEYS, UNDER 2 YEARS. 


Cocks, 7—\st and 2nd, W. J. Bell; 3rd, A. McDougall & Son; 4th, W. E. Wright; 
5th, D. Douglas & Son. 

Hens, 8—Ilst, Jas. Ford & Son; 2nd, A. McDougall & Son; 3rd and 4th, W. J. 
Bell; 5th, W. E. Wright. 

Cockerels, 18—Ist, 2nd and 8rd, W. J. Bell; 4th, Jas. Ford & Son; 5th, A. 
McDougall & Son. 
ee 12—ist, W. E. Wright; 2nd, Jas. Ford & Son; 3rd, 4th ay 5th, W. J. 
Be 


Wuitt TURKEYS. 


i 

: eras 5—Ilst, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 8rd, W. H. Beatty; 4th and 5th, Geo. 
aker. 
. pipet 6—Ist and 2nd, Baker Bros.; 3rd and 4th, W. H. Beatty; 5th, Geo. 
aker. , 

Cockerels, 7—1st and 2nd, Baker Bros.; 3rd, A. McDougall & Son; 4th and 5th, 
Geo. Baker. 

Pullets, 6—1st, A. McDougall & Son; 2nd and 8rd, Baker Bros.; 4th, W. H. 
Beatty ; 5th, Geo. Baker. 


AN ORV. cTURKEYS: 


Cocks, 2—l1st, W. J. Alexander; 2nd, A. G. H. Luxton. 
Hens, 3—I\st ‘and 2nd, W. J. Alexander ; 3rd, A. G. H. Luxton. 
Cockerels, 2.—I1st, A. vehi s be Luxton ; Ond, W. J. Alexander. 
Pullets, 3—Ist, Wee Alexander ; Ond, A. G. H. Lusxton. 


TOULOUSE GEESE. 


Ganders, 5—ist, Geo. Burn; 2nd and 3rd, D. Douglas & Son; 4th, Scanlon Bros. 
Geese, 4—Ist and 2nd, D. Douglas & Son; 3rd, Scanlon Bros; 4th, Thos. M. 


Ganders, 1908, 7—I1st and 2nd, D. Douglas & Son; 3rd, Jas. M. McCormack; 
4th, Thos. M. Shea. 

Geese, 1908, 8—Ist and 2nd, D. Douglas & Son; 3rd, Jas. M. McCormack; 4th, 
Scanlon Bros. 


EMBDEN GEESE. 


Ganders, 6—lst, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, Baker Bros.; 3rd and 4th, A. McDougall 
& Son. . 

Geese, 6—1st, Scanlon Bros.; 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 3rd, A. McDougall & Son; 4th, 
Scanlon Bros. 

Ganders, 1908, 4—Ilst, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, Baker Bros.; 3rd, A. McDougall & 
Son; 4th, Scanlon Bros. 

Geese, 1908, 3—Ist, Scanlon Bros.; 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 3rd, A. McDougall & 
Son. 
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Brown CHINESE GEESE. 


Ganders, 8—Ist, A. G. H. Luxton; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, G. B. Carbert. 
Geese, 3—-lst, Geo. Burn; 2nd, A. G. H. Luxton; 3rd, G. B. Carbert. 
Ganders, 1908, 3—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, G. B. Carbert. 

Geese, 1908, 8—lst, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, G. B. Carbert. 


AFRICAN GEESE. 


Ganders, 5—lst, Baker Bros; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, C. A. R. Tilt. 
Geese, 5—Ist and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 38rd, Geo. Burn. ~ 

Ganders, 1908, 2—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, Baker Bros. 

Geese, 1908, 2—lst, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, Baker Bros. 


A. O. V. GEESE. 


Ganders, 4—1st, Geo. Burn; 2nd, A, G. H. Luxton; 3rd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Geese, 4—Ist, Geo. Burn; 2nd, A. G. H. Luxton; 3rd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Ganders, 1908, 4—lst, Stephen Sellers; 2nd, A. G. H. Luxton 3; 3rd, Thos. M. 
Shea. 
~ Geese, 1908, 4—Ist, Stephen Sellers; 2nd, A, G. H. Luxton; 3rd, Thos. M.. Shea. 


AYLESBURY DvucKs. 


Drakes, 5—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd and 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Ducks, 6—1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, C. A. R. Tilt. 
Drakes, 1908, 8—1st and 3rd, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Stephen Sellers. 
Ducks, 1908, 3—lst and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Stephen Sellers. 


Roven Ducks. 


Drakes, 6—1st, Baker Bros; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 8rd, Will Casey. 
Ducks, 6—l1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Baker Bros. 

Drakes, 1908, 5—1st and 2nd, Baker Bros.; 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Ducks, 1908, 71st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Baker Bros. 


PEKIN Ducks. 


Drakes, 8—l1st and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 3rd, D. Douglas & Son. 
Ducks, 7—I1st and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 3rd, D. Douglas & Son. 
Drakes, 1908, 10—l1st and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 38rd, Wm. Collins. 
Ducks, 1908, 9—lst and 2nd, C. A. R. Tilt; 38rd, Stephen Sellers. 


INDIAN RUNNER DucKs. 


Drakes, 4—1st, H. F. Wismer; 2nd and 3rd, 8S. D. Furminger. 

Ducks, 4—lst, H. F. Wismer; 2nd and 3rd, S. D. Furminger. 
Drakes, 1908, 5—1st and 2nd, S. D. Furminger; 3rd, H. F. Wismer. 
Ducks, 1908, 5—1st and 2nd, S. D. Furminger; 3rd, H. F. Wismer. 


CayuGca Ducks. 


Drakes, 3—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Ducks, 2—1st, Isaac T. Knight & Co. : 

Drakes, 1908, 8—1st and 2nd Isaac T. Knight & Co. 

Ducks, 1908, 8—1st and 2nd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 


Muscovy Ducks. 


Drakes, 3—1st and 2nd, Isaac T. Knight & Co.; 3rd, Geo. Burn. 
Ducks, 3—1st, Geo. Burn; 2nd and 3rd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Drakes, 1908, 8—1st, C. A. R. Tilt; 2nd, Geo. Burn; 3rd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Ducks, 1908, 8—1st, Geo. Burn; 2nd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. ord: OC. Ay Re Tilt: 


A. O. V. Ducks. 


Drakes, 5—1st and 2nd, H. Karn; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Ducks, 5—lst and 8rd, H. Karn; 2nd, H. B. Donovan. 

' Drakes, 1908, 4—1st, and 2nd, H. Karn; 3rd, H. B. Donovan. 
Ducks, 1908, 4—1st, H. B. Donovan; 2nd and 3rd, H. Karn. 


~ 
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PIGEONS. 
Buack CARRIER. 


Cocks, 8.—lst and 2nd, H. E. Limon. 
Hens, 2—I1st, H. E. Limon; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Dun CARRIER. 


Cocks, 2—I1st, H. BE. Limon; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 4—I1st and 2nd, H. E. Limon. 


A. O. S. C. CARRIER. 


Cocks, 2—lst and 2nd, H. E. Limon. 
Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, H. E. Limon. 


WHoitr PovuTeER. 


Cocks, 4—lst, H. E. Limon; 2nd, J. H. Magill. 
Hens, 6—lst, J. H. Magill; 2nd, H. E. Limon. 


BuvE Prep PovurTer. 


Cocks, 8—lst, J. H. Magill; 2nd, H. E. Limon. 
Hens, 4—I1st and 2nd, J. H. Magill. 


Buack Prep Pouvurer. 


Cocks, 4—\st, J. H. Magill; 2nd, J. & T. Hatton. 
Hens, 4—lst, J. H. Magill; 2nd, H. E. Limon. 


YELLOW oR RED POUTER. 


Cocks, 7—I1st, H. E. Limon; 2nd, Chas. H. Currier. 
Hens, 7—I1st, J. H. Magill; 2nd, H. BH. Limon. 


Piemy Povuter. 


Cocks, 10—1st, H. BE. Limon; 2nd, J. V. MacAree. 
Hens, 10—1st, Chas. H. Currier; 2nd, H. 1. Limon. 


Murrep TUMBLER. 


Cocks, 11—1st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 
Hens, 10—1st, Alfred T. Ashby; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


L. F. Crean Lea ToumMBuer. 


Cocks, 11—1st, J. V: MacAree; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 9—I\st, Bert Sheward: 2nd, Rov Osgoode. 


S. F. Atmonp TuMpBueEr. 


Cocks, 5—1st and 2nd, Jack Elwood. 
Hens, 2—1st, Jack Elwood; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


S. F., A. O. C. Tumsrer. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd. Jack Elwood. 
Hens, 5—1st, Jack Elwood; 2nd. J. & T. Hatton. 


RED Barn. 
Hens, 1—1st, A. & T. Readwin. 


Brack Bars. 


Cocks, 83—1st and 2nd, Chas. H. Currier. 
Hens, 3—1st, Chas. H. Currier; 2nd, L. Ridler. 
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WHITE TRUMPETER. 


Cocks, 3—1st, L. Ridler; 2nd, J. & T. Hatton. 
fiens, 8—lst, J. & T. Hatton; 2nd, L. Ridler. 


A. O. 8. C. Trusrrrer. 
Cocks, 2—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. Hens, 2—I1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Biack JACOBIN. . 


Cocks, 4—1st and 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 
Hens, 1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 


Rep or YELLOW JACOBIN. 


Cocks, 7—1st, Benson & Tregwin; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 8—1st and 2nd, Chas. H. Currier. 


WHITE JACOBIN. 


Cocks, 9—Ist, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 
Hens, 7—1st, Howard Stewart; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 


A. O. S.C. Jacosrn. 


Cocks, 5—1st, J. & T. Hatton; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 
Hens, 4—I1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Benson & Tregwin. 


ORIENTAL F RIL. 


Cocks, 4—1st, Fred. Bell; 2nd, J. V. MacAree. 
Hens, 5—1st, Chas. H. Currier; 2nd, Fred Bell. 


SILVER Dun ANTWERP. 


Cocks, 2—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


WHITE FANtTAin. 


Cocks, 13—1st and 2nd, J. V. MacAree. 
Hens, 12—1st, J. V. MacAree; 2nd, Geo. D. Trimble. 


Buve on Brack Fanrtatn. 


Cocks, 9—1st, Bert Sheward; 2nd, Douglas Mitchell. 
Hens, 8—1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Bert Sheward. 


A. O. S. C. Fanvanm.. 


Cocks, 6—l1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Bert Sheward. 
Hens, 7—1st, Bert Sheward; 2nd, Douglas Mitchell. 


Rep or Yenuow Maapin. 


ee) stl Ridler ond A” ort Read wie 
Hens, 38—Ilst and 2nd, L. Ridler. 


A. O. C. Magprix. 
Cocks, 8—lst and 2nd, l.. Ridler. Hens, 8—1st and 2nd, L. Ridler. 
Buvue oR Brack CHuecxerep Suow Homen. 


Cocks, 4—1st, Alfred Knight; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 3—1st and 2nd, Alfred Knight. 
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A. O. C. SHow Homer. 


Cocks, 2—Ist and 2nd, Alfred Knight. 
Hens, 4—Ist, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Alfred Knight. 


Brack SwaA.LLow. 


Cocks, 4—Ist, W. H. Reid; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 4—I1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, L. Ridler. 


A. O. S. C. Swattow. 


Cocks, 7—I1st, L. Ridler; 2nd, Chas. H. Currier. 
Hens, 4—lst, L. Ridler; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


A. O. C. SWALLow. 


Cocks, 3—I1st, L. Ridler; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 8—\st, L. Ridler; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


DRAGOON. 


Cocks, 10—1st and 2nd, J. V. MacAree. 
Hens, 6—Ist, W. Steer; 2nd, L. Ridler. 


ARCHANGEL. 


Cocks, 5—lst, J. & T. Hatton; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 5—1st, J. & T. Hatton; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Nun. 


Cocks, 5—1st, Douglas Mitchell; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 5—1st and 2nd, Douglas Mitchell. 


AFRICAN BLUE or SILVER OWL. 


Cocks, 8—\st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Perry Hamm. 
Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, Perry Hamm. 


Arrican O. A. C. Own. 


Cocks, 6—1st and 2nd, Howard Stewart. 
Hens, 7—1st, Howard Stewart; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


EneruisH Brivurz or Sitrver Own. 
Cocks, 8—I1st and 2nd, Fred Bell. Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, Fred Bell. 
EnetisH A. O. C. Own. 


Cocks, 8—1st, Fred Bell; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 2—lst and 2nd, Fred Bell. 


A. O. V. Owt. 
Cocks, 8—I1st and 2nd, Howard Stewart. Hens, 9.—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
BLAck TURBIT. | 
Cocks, 8—Ist and 2nd, Bert Sheward. Hens, 5—I1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. 
A. O. C. Tursrr. 


Cocks, 5—1st, Fred Bell; 2nd, Bert Sheward. 
Hens, 8—I1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. 
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A. O. S. Variety PIGeons. 


Cocks, 5—Ist, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, J. & T. Hatton, 
Hens, 5—1st, J. & T. Hatton; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


ABYSSINIAN CAVIES. 
Pair, 2—1st and 2nd, Wm. Fox. 


PERUVIAN CAVIES. 
Pair, 2—lst and 2nd, Wm. Fox. 


SmootH Coatep Cavizs. 
Pair, 2—1st and 2nd, Wm. Fox. 
A. O. V. Rassirs. 


Male, 3—Ist, L. Ridler; 2nd, J. M. Ballantyne. 
Female, eeish: J. M. Ballantyne. 


BELGIAN Hargs. 
Male, 4—lst and 2nd, Wm. Fox. Female, 4—I1st and 2nd, Wm. Fox. 
Scotcw Fancy CanaRigs. 
Male, 2—1st and 2nd, F. W. Hodgkin. Female, 2—lst, and 2nd, F. W. Hodgkin. 
A. O. V. Canary. 
Male, 2—lst and 2nd, F. W. Hodgkin. Female, 2—1st and 2nd, F. W. Hodgkin. 


; ENGLISH GOLDFINCH. 
Male, 1—1st, J. M. Ballantyne. 


Pen or Utiuiry Fowu. 


Pen, 9—lst, Geo. A. Robertson; 2nd, Scanlon Bros.; 3rd, Guy Bell. 


SELLING CLASS. 
DORKINGS. 


Males, 6—I1st, Gordon A. Burns; 2nd, A. G. H. Luxton; 3rd, F. W. Krouse. 
Females, 7—Ist, R. L. Wheadon ; Qnd, Gordon A. Burns; ord, Jas. M. McCormack. 


PrymournH Rocks. 


Males, 15—I1st, Miss Z. Barbour; 2nd, Geo. A. Robertson; 3rd, W. J. Alexander. 
Females, 4—Ist, M. R. Hoover; Qnd, H. Karn; 3rd, Jos. Foster. 


WYANDOTTES. 


Males, 9—1st, G. and H. Mack; 2nd, Kemp & Waterman; 3rd, Wilbur Lemon. 
Females, 5—Ist and 2nd, Kemp & Waterman; ord, Wilbur Lemon. 


ORPINGTONS, 


Aisles 7—Ilst, Chester Scoyne; 2nd, H. A. Hoffman; 3rd, Robert Patterson. 
Females, 5—Ist, Kemp & Waterman ; 2nd, Chester Scoyne ; 3rd, R. L. Wheadon. 


MINoRGAs. 


Males, 5—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, R. L. Wheadon. 
Females, $—Ist and 2nd, R. L. Wheadon. 
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LEGHORNS. 


Males, 8—lst, M. R. Hoover; 2nd, Peter Scott; 3rd, E. Syer. 
Females, 4—I1st, F. Wales; 2nd, D. Douglas & 'Son; 8rd, HE. Syer. 


. Ruopr Istanp Reps. 


Males, 7—1st, Jack Philpot; 2nd, W. A. McMaster; 8rd, R. L. Wheadon. 
Females, 3—l1st, W. Pearson; 2nd, Jack Philpot; 3rd, W. A. McMaster. 


. Asiatic, ANY VARIETY. 


Males, 4—1st and 3rd, R. McCurdy; 2nd, L. C. Sage. 
Females, 2—l1st, F. Wales; 2nd, L. C. Sage. 


ANY OTHER VARIETY. 


Males, 2—I1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Females, 2—1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Pair, Brahmas, 8—Ilst, 2nd, and 8rd, J. EH. Mounce. 

Pair, Rock Cockerels, 13—1st, Mrs. W. Card; 2nd, Jos. Tomalin; 3rd, Johnson & 
Ogg. | 
Pair, Rock Pullets, 7—1st, J. E. Mounce; 2nd, Mrs. W. Card; 3rd, Matt. Wilson. 

Pair, Wyandotte Cockerels, 11—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Pair, Wyandotte Pullets, 4—I1st and 2nd, J. E. Mounce; 3rd, Johnson & Ogg. 
Pair, Minorcas or Andalusians, 10—1st and 2nd, J. E. Mounce; 3rd, C. D. Worth- 
ington. ; 
2 Pair, Leghorns, 9—1st, 2nd, and 3rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Pair, Dorkings, 3—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Pair, Houdans, La Fleche, Creve-Coeurs, any variety, 3—I1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Scanlon 
Bros. ak 
Pair, Games, 5—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, Geo. Fyfe. 
Pair, Javas, 4—Ilst, 2nd, and 3rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Pair, Hamburgs, 8—Il1st, 2nd and 8rd, Scanlon Bros. 
Pair, Orpington Cockerels, 9—I1st, 2nd, and 3rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Pair, Orpington Pullets, 6—I1st, 2nd, and 38rd, J. E. Mounce. 
Best Pair, Dressed Fowls, 5—1st, J. E. Mounce. 
Turkey, any age, Male, 6—I1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Woodrow & Sons. 
Pair, Turkeys, any age, Female, 8—Ist, and 3rd, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd, Jos. 
Tomalin. 
Pair, Turkeys, 1908, Male, 10—1st. and 3rd, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd, Mrs. J. Miles. 
Pair, Turkeys, 1908, Female, 8—1st, and 8rd, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd, Mrs. J. Miles. 
Best Entry, Dressed Turkeys, 4—l1st, Woodrow & Sons. 
Pair, White Geese, 7—l1st, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd and 3rd, Mrs. J. Miles. 
Pair, Colored Geese, 8—Il1st and 2nd, Scanlon Bros.; 8rd, Woodrow & Sons. 
Best Pair, Dressed Geese, 2—1st, Woodrow & Sons. ; 
Pair, White Ducks, 7—1st, Isaac T. Knight & Co.; 2nd, Jos. Tomalin; 3rd, Wood- 
row & Sons. 
Pair, Colored Ducks, 12—1st and 2nd, Woodrow & Sons; 8rd, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Best Pair, Dressed Ducks, 4—1st, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 
Siz Brahmas, Cochins or Langshans, 1—1st, J. H. Mounce. 
Six Rocks or Wyandottes, 9—1st and 8rd, J. E. Mounce; 2nd, Mrs. W. Card.’ 
Sia Minorcas, Andalusians, or Javas, 4.—l1st, J. HW. Mounce; 2nd, C. D. Worthing- 
ton; 3rd, Mrs. W. Card. 
- Six Dorkings, Houdans, Creve-Coeurs, or Orpingtons, 6—1st, 2nd, and 3rd, J. EH. 
ounce. 
Six Games, 2—1st, Geo. Fyfe; 2nd, Scanlon Bros. 
Six Leghorns or Hamburgs, 4—1st, J. E. Mounce; 2nd and 8rd, Scanlon Bros, 
Six Turkeys, 1908, 7—1st, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd, Mrs. J. Miles; 38rd Woodrow & ~ 
ons. 
Six Geese, 4—Ist, Woodrow & Sons; 2nd, Mrs. J. Miles; 3rd, Scanlon Bros. 
Sia Ducks, 5—1st and 2nd, Woodrow & Sons; 3rd, Jos. Tomalin. 
One Dozen White Eggs, 5—1st, and 2nd, F. W. Krouse; 3rd, Jos. Tomalin. 
. oie Dozen Brown Eggs, 8—lst, Moore Bros.; 2nd, F. W. Krouse; 8rd, F. & T. 
arkin. bg ; 
Six Squabs, 7—Ist and 2nd, Chas H. Currier; 38rd, Wm. J. Hood. 
j 
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POULTRY SPECIALS. 


Light Brahmas—Best cock, H. W. Partlo; best cock and hen, H. W. Partlo; best 
cockerel and Pullet, H. W. Partlo; best collection, H. W. Partlo. 

Dark Brahmas—Best cock or cockerel, L. C. Sage; best hen or pullet, L. C. Sage; 
best colored female, L. C. Sage; best collection, L. C. Sage. 

Buff Cochins—Best cock or cockerel, Hugh Wyatt; best hen or pullet, Hugh Wyatt; 
pest collection, Hugh Wyatt. 

Partridge Cochins—Best eock or cockerel, C. H. Wilson ; best hen or pullet, R. Oke; 
best collection, F. Wales. 

Black Cochins—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, C. A. R. Tilt; best collection, 
O2A. Reevilt: 

Black Langshans—Best cock or cockerel, R. McCurdy ; best hen or pullet, ©. A. R. 
Tilt; best trio, C. A. R. Tilt; best collection. C. A. R. Tilt. 

A. O. C. Langshans—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, L. Ridler. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks—Best cock, I. K. Millard ; second best cock, John Pringle; 
third best cock, John Pringle; fourth best cock, I. K. Millard; best two hens, I. K. 
Millard, best hen, I. K. Millard; second best hen, John Pringle; third best hen, I. K. 
Millard; fourth best hen, Chas. Hockin; best cockerel, I. K. Millard; second best 
cockerel, I. K. Millard; third best cockerel, John Pringle; fourth best cockerel, Chas. 
Hockin ; best five cockerels, I. K. Millard; best pullet shown by an exhibitor who has 
hot won a first prize at this exhibition in the last five years, Chas. Hockin ; best pullet, 
John Pringle; second best pullet, Chas. Hockin; third best pullet, I. K. Millard; 
fourth best pullet, Geo. F. Holden; best male, I. K. Millard; best shaped male, I. K. 
Millard; best colored male, I. K. Millard; best shaped female, John Pringle; best 
colored female, I. K. Millard. | 

White Plymouth Rocks—Best cock, John L. Brown; best hen, C. J. Whitney; 
two whitest hens shown by one exhibitor, Wm. E. Hoggarth; best cockerel, Wm. E. 
Hoggarth; best pullet, Geo. A. Robertson; best four males, John L. Brown; best col- 
_ lection, Geo. A. Robertson. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks—Best hen, John Bawden; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
John Bawden. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks and Buff Orpingtons—Best colored cockerel, P. E. Aird; 
best shaped cockerel, J. M. Campbell. 

Buff or White Plymouth Rocks—Best male, Wm. E. Hogegarth. 

Golden Laced Wyandottes—Best cock or cockerel, John MacPherson: best cock hav- 
ing the neatest head and comb, Wm. Daniel; best pullet, J. H. McGill; best female, J. 
H. Magill. 

Silver or Golden Wyandottes—Best Male, Wilbur Lemon. 

Silver Laced Wyandottes—Best cock, Alfred Flawn: best hen, Hintonburg Poultry 
Yards; best cockerel, Wilbur Lemon; best Pullet, Hintonburg Poultry Yards, best 
bird, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Hintonburg 
Poultry Yards. 

Black Wyandottes—Best cock, G. and J. Bogue; best two cocks, Joe. R. Smith; 
best hen or pullet, Joe. R. Smith; best cockerel, Joe R. Smith; best pullet, Joe. R. 
Smith. 

Buff Wyandottes—Best cock, Spry & Mick; best two cocks, Spry & Mick; best 
cockerel and pullet, Spry & Mick; best collection, Spry & Mick. 

Silver Pencilled Wyandottes—Best cock or cockerel, Robert Patterson; best hen or 
pullet, Robert Patterson. 

White Wyandottes—Best cock and hen, John S. Martin; best Cockerel and pullet, 
John S. Martin; best headed cockerel, John S. Martin; best cockerel shown by an 
exhibitor who has not won a prize at this exhibition since 1903, Wm. Archer; best 
cockerel showing best table quality, John S. Martin; Best individual bird, John S. 
Martin; best collection, John S. Martin; best cock, hen, cockerels and pullet, shown 
by a new exhibitor, Joseph Russell. 

Partridge Wyandottes—Best cock or cockerel, F. T. Adams; best hen or pullet, J. 
H. Fidler; best shaped cockerel, F. T. Adams; pullet with best leg color, S. Rundle ; 
pullet with best pencilling, F. T. Adams; best shaped pullet, Peter P. Becker; best 
collection, F. T. Adams. 

Columbian Wyundottes—Best cock, T. H. Scott; best hen, W. Dawson; best two 
cocks and two hens, T. H. Scott; best cockerel, T. H. Scott; best shaped cockerel, W. 
Dawson; best pullet, Schelly Bros.; pullet with best hackle and tail, T. H. Scott ; 
best three pullets, Schelly Bros.; best hackled pullet, T. H. Scott. 

Dominiques—Best cock or cockerel, E. Syer; best hen or pullet, Geo. Burn; best 
collection, E. Syer. 

Black Javas—Best cock and cockerel, R. Oke; best cock or cockerel, R. Oke; best 
hen and pullet, R. Oke; best hen or pullet, R. Oke. 
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Mottled Javas—Best cock or cockerel, G. and J. Bogue; best hen or pullet, G. and — 


J. Bogue; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, G. and J. Bogue. 

8. CG. Rhode Island Reds—Best cock, Wm. J. Mihen; best cock or cockerel, Wm. J. 
Mihen; best cock and cockerel, E. Wankel & Son; best ‘hen, Wm. J. Mihen; best hen 
or pullet, Wm. J. Mihen; best hen and pullet, Wm. J. Mihen ; best cockerel, E. Wankel 
& Son; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Wm. J. Mihen. ~ 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Best cock or cockerel, A. W. Graham; best hen, Emil 
Wankel; best hen or pullet, Emil Wankel; best cockerel, AGW. Graham ; best two 
pullets, ’A. W. Graham. 

Black Red Games—Best Pullet, J. W. Roberts; best collection, S. Stapleford. 

Duckwing Games—Best cock, W. Barber; best collection, W. Barber. 

Pyle Games—Best male, W. Barber; best female, J. W. Parkinson; best cock, hen, 
cockerel and pullet, J. W. Parkinson. 

Indian Games, any variety—Best cock or cockerel, Finchamp & Topping; best hen 
er pullet, Finchamp & Topping; best pullet, Finchamp & Topping. 

Cornish Indian—Best cock, Finchamp & Topping. 

Black Sumatra Games—Best two cocks, Frank Shaw; best pullet, C. J. Daniels; 
best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Frank Shaw. 

R. C. White Leghorns—Best cock or cockerel, M. R. Hoover; best hen or pullet, 
W. J. Bell: best cockerel, M. R. Hoover. 

S. C. White Leghorns—Best cock,Wm. Ferguson; second best cock, Wm. Ferguson; 
best headed cock, Wm. Ferguson ; best cock and cockerel, Wm. Ferguson; best hen or 
pullet, F. Wales ; best cockerel, Wm. Ferguson ; best pullet, F. Wales. 

Black Leghorns—Best cock, "A. E. Doan ; best two cocks and two hens, A. E. Doan; 
best hen or pullet, A. E. Doan: best collection, A. E. Doan. 

R. C. Brown Leghorns—Best cockerel, C. H. Wilson. 

S. C. Brown, Leghorns—Best cock or cockerel, W. A. Gurney; best hen, W. A. 
Gurney; best hen or pullet, W. A. Gurney; best cockerel, W. A. Gurney; best saddle 
striped cockerel shown by an exhibitor who has not won a prize at this exhibition since 
1903, Peter Scott; Evenest colored cockerel, W. A. Gurney; best headed cockerel shown 
by an exhibitor who has not won a prize at this exhibition since 1903, Peter Scott. 

Buff Leghorns—Best cock shown by an exhibitor who has not won a prize at this 
exhibition since 1908, Jas. Snetsinger; best hen, Nate. K. Cornwall; best two hens, 
Nate. K. Cornwall; best pullet, Nate K. Cornwall. 

Spanish—Best collection, G. and J. Bogue. 

S. C. Black Minorcas—Best cock, T. A. Faulds; best cockerel, T. A. Faulds; best 
pullet, T. A. Faulds; best cockerel and pullet, T. A. Faulds; best collection, T. A. 
Faulds. 

R. C. Black Minorcas—Best cock, T. A. Faulds; best cock and cockerel, T. A. 
Faulds; best collection, T. A. Faulds. 

White Minorcas—Best collection, A. C. Moyer. 

S. C. White Minorcas—Best hen, A. C. Moyer. 

Andalusians—Best cock, H. V. Cosh; best hen, H. V. Cosh; best cockerel, -H. V. 
Cosh; best pullet, Chas. Gorvett; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, H. V. Cosh. 

Silver Grey Dorkings—Best two cocks, Roswell Goldie; best hen, Jas. M. McCor- 
mack; best cockerel, Gordon A. Burns; best pullet, Gordon A. Burns; best male, 
Gordon A. Burns. 

Colored Dorkings—Best male, Jas. M. McCormack; best retele: G. and J. Bogue; 
best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Jas. M. McCormack. P 

White Dorkings—Best cock, Jas. M. McCormack; best hen or pullet, Geo. Burn. 

Buff and Black Orpingtons_—Winner of the largest number of prizes, H. A. Hoff- 
man. 

Buff Orpingtons—Best cock and cockerel, H. A. Hoffman; best cock or cockerel, 
P. E. Aird; best hen or pullet, Robert Barnes; best five cockerels, H. A. Hoffman; 
best cockerel or pullet, H. A. Hoffman; best pullet, A. W. E. Hellyer; best collection, 
A. W. HE. Hellyer; best cockerel, H. A. Hoffman; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
A. W. E. Hellyer. 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons—Best cock and pullet, A. W. E. Hellyer. 

S. C. Black Orpingtons—Best cock owned by an exhibitor who has not won a 
prize at this exhibition since 1903, Harry T. Lush. 

Black Orpingtons—Best three cocks, Kemp & Waterman; best headed cock, H. A. 
Hoffman; best hen, E. Fraleigh; best four hens, E. Fraleigh : best cockerel and pullet, 
Kemp & Waterman; best four pullets, Kemp & Waterman; best shaped pullet, Kemp 
& Waterman. 

White Orpingtons—Best hen or pullet, Moore Bros.; best cockerel, Moore Bros. ; 
best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet shown by an exhibitor who has not won a prize 
at this exhibition since 1903, Jas. Snetsinger. 
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Houdans—Best cock or cockerel, G. and J. Bogue; best hen or pullet, G. and J. 
Bogue; best cockerel or pullet shown by an exhibitor who has not won a prize at 
this exhibition since 1903, Geo. Elliott & Co.; best collection, G. and J. Bogue. 

Creve-Coeurs—Best hen or pullet, G. and J. Bogue; best cockerel and pullet, G. 
and J. Bogue. . 

LaF leche—Best cockerel and pullet, G. and J. Bogue; best male, G. and J. Bogue; 
best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, G. and J. Bogue. 

W. C. B. Polands—Best cock, Wm. McNeil; best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Golden Polands—Best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Silver Poland—Best collection, Wm. McNeil. . 

White Polands—Best cock and hen, Wm. McNeil; best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Golden Bearded Polands—Best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Silver Bearded Polands—Best Collection, Wm. McNeil. 

White Bearded Polands—Best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Buff Laced Polands—Best laced bird, Wm. MoNeil; best collection, Wm. McNeil. 

Polands—Best collection, Wm. McNeil. , 

G. S. Hamburgs—Best spangled breasted cock or cockerel, Jas. Baptie; best color 
of spangle on cock or cockerel, Richard Oke; best collection, Jas. Baptie. 

S. S. Hamburgs—Best pullet, Harry T. Lush; best collection, Richard Oke. 

G. P. Hamburgs—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

S. P. Hamburgs—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

Black Hamburgs—Best cock or cockerel, R. L. Wheadon; best hen. or pullet, R. 
L. Wheadon; best collection, Richard Oke. 

Hamburgs—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

Red Caps—Best collection, G. W. Kinder; best pullet, Wells Bros. 

Sultans—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

Silkies—Best collection, FE. Saunders. 

" Ge O. V. Fowls—Best cock and hen, Peter P. Becker; best collection, Peter P. 
ecker. - 

Black Red Game Bantams—Best cock, W. R. Walker; best hen, W. R. Walker ; 
best cockerel, W. R. Walker; best pullet, Chas R. Crowe; best cock, hen, cockerel and 
pullet, W. R. Walker. 

Brown Red Game Bantams—Best cock, W. R. Walker; best hen, Thos. Sherlock; 
best cockerel, W. Barber; best pullet, W. Barber; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
W. Barber. 

Duckwing Game Bantams—Best cock, W. Barber; best two hens, Spires Bros.; 
best cockerel, Spires Bros.; best pullet, Spires Bros.; best cock, hen, cockerel and 
pullet, Chas R. Crowe. 

Pyle Game Bantams—Best cock, John Crowe; best hen, Tyson & McMaster; best 
cockerel, Thos. Bower; best pullet, W. Barber; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
Thos. Bower. 

White Game Bantams—Best male, H. B. Donovan; best female, H. B. Donovan. 

Birchen Game Bantams—Best cock, H. B. Donovan; best hen, W. Pearson; best 
cockerel, Rook Bros.; best pullet, Rook Bros.; best three pullets, W. Pearson. 

Indian Game Bantams—Best collection, Doidge & McNeil. 

Wheatan Game Bantams—Best female, Rook Bros. 

Golden Sebright Bantams—Best cock and hen, Richard Oke; best hen, Richard 
Oke; best cockerel, T. J. Kiley; best pullet, Richard Oke; best collection, Richard 
Oke. ; 

Silver Sebright Bantams—Best cock, Richard Oke; best two cocks, W. G. Murray; 
best hen, Richard Oke; best cockerel, Richard Oke; best pullet, Richard Oke; best 
collection, Richard Oke. 

Black Rose Comb Bantams—Best cock, Richard Oke; best hen, W. G. Murray ; best 
cockerel, Richard Oke; best pullet, R. L. Wheadon; best collection, R. L. Wheadon. 

White Rose Comb Bantams—Best cock, W. G. Murray; best hen, Richard Oke; 
best cockerel, W. G. Murray; best pullet, Richard Oke; best collection, W. G. Murray. 

White Cochin Bantams—Best three cocks, Doidge & McNeil; best collection, 
Doidge & McNeil. 

Buff Cochin Bantams—Best cock, Richard Oke; best hen, Rosser Bros.; best 
cockerel, Rosser Bros.; best pullet, Rosser Bros. 

Black Cochin Bantams—Best cock, C. A. R. Tilt; best hen, Rosser Bros.; best 
cockerel, H. Fraleigh; best pullet, W. J. Slessor; best collection, W. J. Slessor. 

Partridge Cochin Bantams—Best cock, W. G. Murray; best hen, Wm. Cadman ; 
best cockerel, Hugh Wyatt; best pullet, Hugh Wyatt; best collection, L. Austin Brill. 

White Booted Bantams—Best collection, T. J. Kiley. 

S. .F. White Booted Bantams—Best cock, W. J. Teale; best hen, W. J. Teale ; 
best cockerel, W. G. Murray; best pullet, T. J. Kiley. 

Japanese Black tailed Bantams—Best cock and hen, Richard Oke; best collection, 
W. G. Murray. 
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Japanese White Bantams—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

Japanese Black Bantams—Best collection, Richard Oke. 

A. O. V. Japanese Bantams—Best cock and hen , W. G. Murray; best collection, 
W. G. Murray. 

Polish Bearded Bantams—Best cqck or cockerel, T. ‘J. Kiley; best two hens, T. J. 
Kiley; best collection, T. J. Kiley. 

Polish Unbearded Bantams—Best collection, H. B. Donovan. 

Brahma Bantams—Best collection, H. W. Partlo. 

Ornamental Bantams—Largest Entry, W. G. Murray. 

Bronze Turkeys—Best male, W. J. Bell; best female, W. J. Bell; best collection, 
W. J. Bell. 

White Turkeys—Best male, Baker Bros; best female, Baker Bros.; best collection, 
Baker Bros. ; 

A. O. V. Turkeys—Best Male, A. G. H. Luxton. 

Toulouse Geese—Best old male,Geo. Burn; best young male, D. Douglas & Son; 
best female, D. Douglas & Son; best collection, DB. Douglas & Son. 

Embden Geese—Best pair, C. A. R. Tilt; best bird, C. A. R. Tilt; best collection, 
CrARATiut 

African Geese—Best two old pairs, C. A. R. Tilt. 

English Dun Geese—Best Collection, A. G. H. Luxton. 

Aylesbury Ducks—Best bird, G. and J. Bogue; best collection, G. and J. Bogue. 

Rouen Ducks—Best male. Baker Bros.; best collection, G. & J. Bogue. 

Pekin Ducks—Best bird, C. A. R. Tilt; best two pairs, C. A. R. Tilt; best collec- 
iON Oe Re Latte 

Indian Runner Ducks—Best young pair, S. D. Furminger; best collection, S. D. 
Furminger. 

Cayuga Ducks—Best collection, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 

Muscovy Ducks—Best collection, Isaac T. Knight & Co. 

Wild Ducks—Best collection, H. Karn. 


PIGEON SPECIALS. 


Best Pair Silver Dun Antwerps—W. H. Reid. 
Best Adult Dragoon Cock—W. Steer. 

Best Adult Dragoon Hen—W. Steer. 

Best Dragoon in Show—W. Steer. 

Best Owl Chinese A. O. V. Hen—wW. H. Reid. 
Best German Frill Back—A. and T. Readwin. 
Best Maltese Pigeon—J. and T. Hatton. 

Best Russian Trumpeter Cocqk—lL. Ridler. 
Best Russian Trumpeter Hen—W. H. Reid. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIALS. 


Best Collection, Cavies and Belgian Hares—Wm. Fox. 

Best Collection, Scotch Fancy Canaries—¥. W. Hodgkin. 

Best Collection, A. O. V. Canaries—F. W. Hodgkin. 

Best Male, Utihty Fowl—Scanlon Bros. 

Best Pen of Utility Fowls—Geo. A. Robertson. 

Best Chicken, Dressed Poultry—J. FE. Mounce. 

Best Six Chickens of any variety, Dressed Poultry—J. FE. Mounce. 

Best Exhibit of Chickens, Dressed Poultry—J. E. Mounce. 

Best Pair of Chickens shown by a lady Hehibitor—Mrs. W. Card. 

Six Heaviest Bronze Turkeys—Woodrow & Sons. 

Best Four Birds, Cock, Hen, Cockerel and pullet in Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, or Single Comb Brown Leghorns—H. W. Partlo. 

Best Cock, Hen, Cockerel and Pullet in the Show—Wm. McNeil. 

Best Exhibit in any one variety of Fowls—J. S. Martin. 
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EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY SHOW. 
Hep at Orrawa, Onv., January, 18ru to 22np, 1909. 
LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS. 


HORSES. 
Clydesdale Stallions, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1905. 


- _Ist—President Roosevelt, (imp.) [7759] (18651), foaled May Ist, 1902. Exhibited 
by Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont. 

2nd—Duke of Malton, (imp.) [7768] (12947), foaled 1903. Exhibited by Smith 
& Richardson, Columbus, Ont. 

38rd—Cecil (imp.) [3352], foaled, 1900. Exhibited by R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 

4th—Baron’s Treasure (imp.) [7233], foaled July 12th, 1901. Exhibited by Wm. 
Meharey, Russell, Ont. 

5th—Adam Bede (imp.) [4783] (11992), foaled May, 1902. Exhibited by J. 
J. Black & Son, Winchester, Ont. 
0 6th—Lundie (imp.) [5981] (13081). Exhibited by Wm. Hodgins, Portage du Fort, 
ue. 

¢th—Sir Henry (imp.) [6104] (18200), foaled 1904. Exhibited by Smith & Richard- 
son, Columbus, Ont. 
8th—The Percy (imp.) [8206], foaled April 7th, 1904. Exhibited by Wm. Meharey, 
Russell, Ont. 

9th—Acrobat (imp.) [7971] (11242), foaled June 18th, 1904. Exhibited by Robert 
Ness & Son, Howick, Que. 


Clydesdale Stallions, Foaled in 1905. 


‘Ist—Black Ivory (imp.) [7761] (13367), foaled April 19th, 1905. Exhibited by 
Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont. 

2nd—Baron Elrig (imp.) [8506] (13324), foaled June 9th, 1905. Exhibited by C. 
W. Barber, Gatineau Point, Que. 

3rd—Inheritor (imp.) [7765] (13855), foaled 1905. Exhibited by Smith & Rich- 
ardson, Columbus, Ont. 

4th—Fusilier (imp.) (13482), foaled May 14th, 1905. Exhibited by Robert Ness 
& Son, Howick, Que. 

Clydesdale Stallions, Foaled in 1906. 


Ist—Dunure Pebble [8461], foaled 1906. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, 
Columbus, Ont. 

2nd—Prince Ascot [8458], foaled 1906. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, Colum- 
bus, Ont. 

3rd—Royal Hall (imp.) [8504] (14492), foaled July 3rd, 1906. Exhibited by C. 
W. Barger, Gatineau Point, Que. 

4th—Dunure Acknowledgment (imp.) [8457] (14486), foaled 1906. Exhibited by 
Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont. | 

5th—Ascog Pride (imp.) [8505] (13962), foaled June Ist, 1906. Exhibited by C. 
W. Barber, Gatineau Point, Que. 

6th—Lord Kintore (imp.) [8451] (14243), foaled April 17th, 1906. Exhibited by 
T. Burke, South March, Ont. 


Clydesdale Stallions, Foaled in 1907. 


lst—Dunure Wallace [8455] (14488), foaled 1907. Exhibited by Smith & Richard- 
son, Columbus, Ont. 

2nd—Indomitable (imp.) [8414] (14465), foaled “July, 1907. Exhibited by Robert 
Ness & Son, Howick, Que. 


Canadian-Bred Clydesdale and Shire Stallions, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1907. 


Ist—Kayama [8029], foaled June 2nd, 1906. Exhibited by Robert Hunter & 
Sons, Maxville, Ont. 

2nd—Stanley Prince 2nd [4325], foaled August 2nd, 1902. Exhibited by D.-G. 
Boyd, Kars, Ont. 

3rd—Whitrigg [8218], foaled 1906. Exhibited by W. T. Hodgins, Hazeldean, Ont. 

4th—Gladden’s Pride [7922], foaled May, 1905. Exhibited by J. J. Black & Son, 
Winchester, Ont. 
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Canadian-Bred Clydesdale or Shire Stallions, Foaled on or after January 1st, 1907. 


lst—Hurlford (16549), foaled June 3rd, 1907. Exhibited by Smith & Richardson, 
Columbus, Ont. 

2Qnd—Prince of Huntley [7741], foaled May 20th, 1907. Exhibited by Geo. A. 
Hodgins, Carp. 


Canadian-Bred Clydesdale or Shire Mares, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 


Ist—Princess May. Exhibited by Wm. Hodgins, Portage du Fort, Que. 

Qnd—Hiattie McIntosh [7737}, foaled ‘April 17th, 1905. | Exhibited py Nixon 
Scharf, Cummings’ Bridge, Ont. 

3rd—Lady Avondale [10641], foaled July 16th, 1905. Exhibited by Isaac L. Wil- 
son, McGarry, Ont. - 


Canadian-Bred Clydesdale and Shire Mares, Foaled in 1906. 


Ist—Lady Glenlivet [14333], foaled July 20th, 1906. Exhibited .by Smith & Rich- 
ardson, Columbus, Ont. 

Ond—Her Pretty MacQueen [9631], foaled sd 8th, 1906. Exhibited by J. R. 
McCurdy, Hazeldean, Ont. 


Shire Stallions, Any Age. 


Ist—Coleshill’s Royal Albert (imp.) [883], (20367), foaled 1901. Exhibited by Wm. 
Hodgins, Portage du Fort, Que. 
2nd—Royal Fortune [550]. Exhibited by Wm. Hodgins, Portage du Fort, Que. 


Hackney Stallions, Foaled Previous to January 1st, 1906. 


Ist—Rillington Grandee—268—(7581), foaled 1898. Exhibited by J. J. Black & 
Son, Winchester, Ont. 

2nd—Rydale Revival—174—(7976), foaled 1900. Exhibited by R. Ness & Son, 
Howick, Que. 


Standard-Bred Stallions, Any Age. 


Ist— Pilot Chimes, 36937, foaled 1899. Exhibited by R. W. Stewart, 1016 Bank 
Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

2nd—Prince Ambrose, 63984, foaled 1902. Exhibited by A. H. Skuce, Carsonby, 
Ont. 

3rd—Deveras, 36229, foaled 1894. Exhibited by J. J. Black & Son, Winchester, 


Ont. 
Thoroughbred Stallions, Any Age. 


Ist—Kirkfield, 39433, foaled 1904. Exhibited by Ottawa Hunt Club, Ottawa, Ont. 
2nd—Javelin, 48093, foaled 1905. Exhibited by Ottawa Hunt Club, Ottawa, Ont. 


Horses Suitable for Hunters, Geldings or Mares, Any Age. 


1lst—Dunbeith, foaled 1900. Exhibited by Dr. R. E. Webster, Ottawa, Ont. 
2nd—Woodlark, foaled 1903. Exhibited by Dr. R. E. Webster, Ottawa, Ont. 
3rd—Skylark, foaled 1901. Exhibited by Dr. R. E. Webster, Ottawa, Ont. 
4th—Wyoming. Exhibited by J. B. Duford Ottawa, Ont. 

5th—Rex, foaled 1901. Exhibited by His Excellency, Earl Grey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Heavy Draught Geldings or Mares, Shown in Single Harness, Three Years Old and Over. 


Ist—Sally Lloyd (11209). Exhibited by J. J. Black & Son, Winchester, Ont. 
2nd—Hlora, foaled 1902. Exhibited by W. T. Hodgins, Hazeldean, Ont. 
3rd—Lady Marie (11115). Exhibited by J. J. Black & Son, Winchester, Ont. 
4th—Charlie, foaled 1908. Exhibited by A. M. Stewart, Dalmeny, Ont. 


Heavy Draught Team, in Harness, Geldings or Mares. 


Ist—Adam Scharf, Cummings’ Bridge, Ont. 
2nd—The Geo. Matthews Co., Ltd., Hull, Que 
3rd—J. H. Fee, Manotick, Ont. 

4th—W. Gilchrist, Kinburn, Ont. 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Clydesdale stallion, any age, Smith & Richardson, Columbus, Ont. 
Canadian-Bred Clydesdale or Shire stallion, any age, Robert Hunter & Sons, Max- 
ville, Ont. 


Clydesdale or Shire mare, any age, Smith & Richardson, Columbus. 
Hackney stallion, any age, J. J. Black & Son, Winchester, Ont. 


BEEF CATTLE. 
SHORTHORNS. 
Steer, 2 years and under 3. 
Ist, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa; 2nd, Jos. W. Barnett, Brooklin; 3rd, A. A. Arm- 
strong, Fergus. 


Steer, 1 year and under 2. 


Ist, Peter White, Pembroke; 2nd and 5th, Wm. Ormiston & Sons, Columbus; 3rd 
and 4th, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus. 


Steer, under 1 year. » 


Ist, Jas. Leask, Greenbank; 2nd and 3rd, W. C. Edwards & Co., Rockland; 4th, 
L. Parkinson, Eramosa; 5th, Jos. W. Barnett, Brooklin. 


Heifer, 2 years and under 8. 
Ist, W. C. Edwards & Ca., Rockland; 2nd, Peter White, Pembroke; 8rd, Jas. 
Leask, Greenbank. 
Heifer, 1 year and under 2. 


Ist and 8rd, W. C. Edwards & Co., Rockland; 2nd and 4th, Peter White, Pem- 
broke; 5th, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars. 


Heifer, under 1 year. 


Ist and 8rd, W. C. Edwards & Co., Rockland; 2nd, Jas. Leask, Greenbank; 4th, 
Peter White, Pembroke; 5th, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars. 


GALLOWAYS oR DEVoNsS. 
Steer or nae 2 years and under 3. 
Ist and 2nd, D. McCrae, Guelph. 
Steer or Heifer, 1 year and under 2. 
Ist and 2nd, D. McCrae, Guelph. 
Steer or Heifer, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd, D. McCrae, Guelph. 


Cow or Heifer, 3 years or over. 


Ist, D. McCrae, Guelph. 
GRADES OR CROSSES. 


Steer, 2 years and under 8. 


Ist, B. Slattery, Ottawa; 2nd, Wm. Ormiston & Sons, Columbus; 8rd and 5th, A. 
A. Armstrong, Fergus; 4th, Jas. Leask, Greenbank. 


“Steer, 1 year and under. 2. 


| Ist, B. Slattery, Ottawa; 2nd and 4th, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus; 3rd, Alex. 
Dynes, Ottawa; 5th, Jas. Leask, Greenbank. 
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Steer, under 1 year. 


Ist, Jas. Leask, Greenbank; 2nd and 3rd, Jos. W. Barnett, Brooklin; 4th, R. 
Reid & Co., Ottawa; 5th, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars. 


Heifer, 2 years and under 38. 
Ist and 5th, Jas. Leask, Greenbank; 2nd and 3rd, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus; 4th, 
R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 
Heifer, 1 year and under 2. 
Ist and 2nd, Jas. Leask, Greenbank; 38rd and 4th, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus; 5th, 
R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 
Heifer, under 1 year. 
Ist, 8rd, and 5th, Jas. Leask, Greenbank ; 2nd, L. Parkinson, Eramosa; 4th, Wm. 
A. Wallace, Kars. 
Dressep CARCASSES. 
Pure-Bred or Grade. 


Ist, 4th and 5th, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus; 2nd and 3rd, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 
6th, W. C. Edwards & Co., Rockland. 


Export STEERS. 
Three Export Steers. 


Ist, A. A. Armstrong, Fergus; 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 4th, Wm. 
Ormiston & Sons, Columbus; 6th, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 


Special, Grade Steer Sired by a Pure-Bred Shorthorn Bull. 
Ist and 2nd, B. Slattery, Ottawa; 3rd, Jas. Leask, Greenbank. 
Special, Best Beef Steer Any Age, Exhibited by a Resident of the Townships of 


Nepean or Gloucester. 
B. Slattery, Ottawa. 


SHEEP. 
COTSWOLDS. . 
Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe; 2nd, 3rd and 4th, John Sockett, Rockwood. 
Three Wethers under 1 year. 


1s 


ce 


, John Sockett, Rockwood. 

Hwe, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 38rd, John Sockett, Rockwood. 

Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
Ist, John Sockett, Rockwood. 

Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 
Ist, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe; 2nd and 3rd, John Sockett, Rockwood. 
LINCOLNS. 

Wether, under 1 year. 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd, L. Parkinson, Eramosa. 
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Three Wethers, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd, L. Parkinson, Hramosa. 
Ewe, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd, L. Parkinson, Eramosa. 
Three Hwes, under 1 year. 
lst and 2nd, L. Parkinson, Eramosa. 
Dressed Carcass Wether, under 1 year. 


Ist and 2nd, L. Parkinson. 
LEICESTERS. 


Ewe, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd, G. & W. Parkinson, Eramosa. 
Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
ist, G. & W. Parkinson, Eramosa, 
OxFoRDS. 
Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 38rd, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 


Three Wethers under 1 year. 
Ist, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 
Ewe, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 
Three Ewes under 1 year. 


Ist, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 


Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 


lst, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 
SHROPSHIRES. 


Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 4th, 5th and 6th, A. M. 
Stewart & Sons, Dalmeny. 
Three Wethers, under 1 year, 
Ist, J. & D. J. Campbell; 2nd, A. M. Stewart & Sons, Dalmeny. 


Ewe, under 1 year. 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 4th, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars; 
5th, A. M. Stewart & Sons, Dalmeny. 


Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
Ist, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 2nd, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars; 3rd, A. M. 
Stewart & Sons, Dalmeny. 
Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 


Ist, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 2nd and 3rd, A. M. Stewart & Sons, 
Dalmeny. 
Liai.s. 
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SouTHDOWNS. 


Wether, under 1 year. 
lst, 2nd and 8rd, Telfer Bros., Paris. 


Three Wethers, under 1 year. 

Ist, Telfer Bros., Paris; 2nd, Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 
Ewe, under 1 year. 

Ist and 38rd, Telfer Bros., Paris; 2nd, 4th and 5th, Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 

Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
lst, Telfer Bros., Paris; 2nd, Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 

Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 
lst and 8rd, Geo. Baker, Simcoe; 2nd, Telfer Bros., Paris. 
DoRSETS. 


Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, 2nd and 8rd, R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 


Three Wethers, under 1 year. 

Ist, R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 
Ewe, under 1 year. 

Ist, 2nd and 8rd, R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 

Three Hwes, under 1 year. 
Ist, R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 

Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 

Ist, R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 

HAMPSHIRES AND SUFFOLES. 


Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, Telfer Bros., Paris. 


Ewe, under 1 year. 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd, Telfer Bros., Paris. 
Three Ewes, under 1 year. 
Ist, Telfer Bros., Paris. 
Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 

Ist, Telfer Bros., Paris. 

GRADES OR Crossrs. 

Wether, under 1 year. 
Ist, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 2nd, L. Parkinson, Eramosa; 8rd, J. W. 


Lee & Sons, Simcoe. 
Three Wethers, under 1 year. 


Ist, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 2nd, J. W. Lee & Sons, Simcoe; 3rd, Ih. 
Parkinson, Eramosa. 


17a Ls, 
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Ewe, under 1 year. 
Ist and 2nd, Geo. Baker, Simcoe; 3rd and 4th, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville. 
Three Ewes, under 1 year. 


Ist, Geo. Baker, Simcoe; 2nd, J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville; 3rd, L. Parkin- 
son, Eramosa; 4th, J. A. Heron, Billing’s Bridge. 


Dressed Carcass Wether under 1 year. 


lst, 2nd and 8rd, J. R. McCurdy, Hazeldean; 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 


SWINE. 
YoRKSHIRES. 
Barrow, 6 months and under 9. 


Ist, 2nd and 8rd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 
5th, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm; 6th, P. O. Collins, Bowesville. 


Barrow, under 6 months. 


Ist and 8rd, P. O. Collins, Bowesville; 2nd and 5th, Jos. Featherston & Son, 
Streetsville; 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. 


Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 3rd, P. O. Collins, Bowes- 
ville; 4th and 6th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 5th, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 


Sow, under 6 months. 


Ist and 3rd, P. O. Collins, Bowesville; 2nd and 5th, Jos. Featherston & Son, 
Streetsville; 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. ‘ 


BERKSHIRES, 
Barrow, 6 months and under 9. 
“Ist, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars. 
Sow, 6 months and under 9. 
Ist and 4th, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars; 2nd and 8rd, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 
Sow, under 6 months. 
Ist and 2nd, Wm. A. Wallace, Kars. 
TAM WORTHS. 
Barrow, 6 months and under 9. 
Ist and 2nd, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa; 3rd, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 
Barrow, under’ 6 months. 
Ist and 3rd, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa; 2nd, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 
Sow, 6 months and under 9. 
Ist and 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 2nd and 3rd, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 
Sow, under 6 months. 


Ist and 4th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 2nd and 3rd, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa. 
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GRADE OR Cross. 
Barrow, 6 months and under 9. 
Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville. 
Barrow, under 6 months. 


Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 3rd, Samuel Bray, Enfield; 
4th and 5th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 7 


Sow, 6 months and under 9. 
Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 3rd, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa. 
Sow, under 6 months. 


Ist, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa; 2nd and Sdth, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 3rd, Jos. 
Featherston -& Son, Styeetsville; 4th, Samuel Bray, Enfield. ; 


Export Bacon Hogs. 
Three Pure-Breds. 
Ist, P. O. Collins, Bowesville; 2nd, 38rd, and 4th, Jos. Featherston & Son, 
Streetsville; 5th, Alex. Dynes,' Ottawa; 6th, R. Reid & Co., Ottawa; 7th, A. H. 
Foster, Twin Elm. 


Three Grades or Crosses. 


Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, SHEET a 3rd and 5th, Alex. Dynes, 
Ottawa; 4th, Samuel Bray, Enfield . 


Three best export bacon hogs. 
Ist, P. O. Collins, Bowesville; 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville. 
DRESSED CARCASSES. 
| Three Pure-Breds. 
Ist, 3rd and 6th, Jos. Featherston & Sons, Streetsville; 2nd, A. H. “vou Twin 


Elm; 4th and 5th, Alex. Dynes, Ottawa; 7th, Paes Collins, Bowesville; Sth, R. 
Reid & Co., Ottawa. 


Three Grades. 


Ist and 2nd, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 38rd and 4th, Alex. Dynes, 
Ottawa; 5th, Samuel Bray, Enfield. 


Three Best Dressed Carcasses of Bacon Hogs. 


Ist, Jos. Featherston & Son, Streetsville; 2nd, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 
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SEEDS. 
Fatt WHEAT. 
Ist, Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 3rd, T. Baker & Son, Solina. 
2nd, C. R. Gies, Heidelberg. 4th, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm.. 
Spring WHEAT. | 
Ist, S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 2nd, J. A. Heron, Billing’s Bridge. 


Banner Oats. 


Ist, Jas. Snetsinger, Eamer’s Corners. 3rd, Wm. Shields, HKamer’s Corners. 
2nd, Geo. Boyce, Merivale. 


Oats, ANY-OTHER VARIETY WHITE. 


Ist, Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. 38rd, Wm Shields, Eamer’s Corners. 
2nd, Jas. Snetsinger, Hamer’s Corners. 4tn, S. J. Woods, Metcalfe. 
BaRLey, S1x-Rowep. 
Ist, S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 3rd, Geo. R. Bradley, Carsonby. 
2nd, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 4th, Jas. Snetsinger, Hamer’s Corners. 


Smautt Fisetp Pras. 
Ist, Jas. Snetsinger, Hamer’s Corners. 2nd, S. A. Northcott, Taunton. 


PotatorEs, Rose TYPE. 


Ist, Jas. Snetsinger, Hamer’s Corners. 38rd, Wm. Shields, Eamer’s Corners. 
2nd, Geo. R. Bradley, Carsonby. 


Potators, Best Harry VARIETY OTHER THan Rose TyYPr. 


Ist, Jas. Snetsinger, Eamer’s Corners. ord, Geo. R. Bradley, Carsonby. 
2nd, S. J. Woods, Metcalfe. 


PotatTors, WHITE. 


Ist, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger, came Corners. 
2nd, Wm. Shields, Hamer’s Corners. 4th, Geo. R. Bradley, Carsonby. 

INDIAN Corn, Best FoR ENSILAGE FoR OTTAWA VALLEY. 
Ist, J. H. Williams, Fletcher. 3rd, Robert Fletcher, Valetta. 
2nd, J. A. Fletcher, Valetta. 4th, Geo. Baker, Simcoe. 

TimMotHy SEED. 
Ist, Jas. Snetsinger, Eamer’s Corners. 3rd, J. A. Northcott, Taunton. 
2nd, Wm. Shields, Hamer’s Corners. 4th, A. H. Foster, Twin Elm. 
POULTRY. : 


List gives number of entries and awards in each section. For Post Office > 
address of exhibitors, see page 288. 


Lieut BRAHMAS. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, 2nd and 8rd, H. W. Partlo. 
Hens, 6—1st, 2nd and 38rd, HL. W. Partlo. 
Cockerels, j—I1st, Ond and Brad tLe Wee eaLtio: 
Pulets, flee, 2nd, and 3rd, H. W. Partlo. 


Dark BRAHMAS. 


“Cocks, 2—1st, McIntosh & Halliday; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Hens, 2 Ist, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday. 
Cockerels, 2—1st, Chas. LaRose ; Qnd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Pullets, 2—1st, Chas. LaRose ; Ond, Jas. Snetsinger. 


; 
. 
j 

Burr CocuHins. * 
Cocks, 4—1st, Hugh Wyatt; 2nd, Chas. LaRose; 8rd, Tooker & Bowey. 1 
Hens, 8—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, Hugh Wyatt. . 
Cockerels, 5—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, Hugh Wyatt. | - 
Pullets, 7—Ist, Qnd and 3rd, Hugh Wyatt. 


a 
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PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 


Cocks, 5—1st, R. Oke; 2nd, C. H. Wilson; 3rd, F. Wales. 
Hens, 6—Ilst, R. Oke; 2nd and 3rd, F. Wales. 

Cockerels, 5—1st, R. Oke; 2nd and 8rd, F. Wales. 
Pullets, 6—1st, R. Oke; 2nd and 3rd, F. Wales. 


Biack CocHins. 


“Cocks, 1—1st, Chas. LaRose. 
Hens 5—1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer; 3rd, Tooker & Bowey. 
Pullets, 2—lst, W. H. Reid; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer. 


Wuitre CocHIns. 


Hens, 2—1st, Tooker & Bowey; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday. 
Cockerels, 2—1st, Tooker & Bowey. 
Pullets, 2—lst and 2nd, Tooker & Bowey. 


LANGSHANS. 


Cocks, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday. 

Hens, 2—l1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 

Cockerels, 3—I1st, F. Wales; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday; 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Pullets, 2—1st, F. Wales; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday. 


BaRRED PLyMoutTH Rocks. 


Cocks, 20—I1st, John Pringle; 2nd, A. P. Hillhouse; 8rd, J. EH. Fidler; 4th, John 
A. Lambertus; 5th, Jean Rolland. 
__ Hens, 26—I1st and 3rd, F. A. James; 2nd, F. H. Westbury; 4th, Jos. Fortier; 
5th, Dr. G. W. Alexander. 

Cockerels, 35—l1st, John A. Lambertus; 2nd and 3rd, John Pringle; 4th, F. H. 
Westbury; 5th, J. HE. Fidler. 

Pullets, 34—I1st and 4th, John Pringle; 2nd, E. L. Goodall; 8rd and 5th, J. E. 
Fidler. 

Waitt Prymovurn Rocks, 


Cocks, 4—I1st, Wm. Craig; 2nd, Geo. Robertson; 3rd, Jos. Fortier. 
Hens, 5—lst, Geo. Robertson; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer; 3rd, Jos. Fortier. 
Cockerels, 5—lst, Wm. Craig; 2nd, Jos. Fortier; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullets, 7—1st and 8rd, Geo. Robertson; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 


Burr PiymoutH Rocks. - 


Cocks, 8—1st and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 8rd, Geo. Robertson. 
_ Hens, 5—\st, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 2nd, Geo. Robertson; 3rd, Jas. Snet- 
singer. 
Cockerels, 9—Ist and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullets, 10—l1st and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 8rd, Geo. Robertson. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 8—I1st and 2nd, J. H. Magill; 3rd, G. Higman, Sr. 
Hens, 5—1st and 2nd, J. H. Magill; 3rd, Hintonburg Poultry yards. 
Cockerels, 4—l1st and 2nd, J. H. Magill; 3rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 
Pullets, 6—Ist, J. H. Magill; 2nd, G. Higman, Sr.; 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry 
Yards. 
SILVER WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 8—1st, 2nd, and 38rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Hens, 7—1st, 2nd, and 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Cockerels, 11—1st, and 3rd,. Hintonburg Poultry Yards, 2nd, Robert Palen. 
Pullets, 6—l1st and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, Robert Palen. 


Burr WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 5—1st and 8rd, Tooker & Bowey; 2nd, John Mason & Son. 

Hens, 10—1st and 8rd, John Mason & Son; 2nd, C. M. Taylor. 

Cockerels, 8—Ist, C. M. Taylor; 2nd, John Mason & Son; 8rd, R. E. Blakely. 
Pullets, 12—I1st, John Mason & Son; 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, C. M. Taylor. 
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Wuire WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 13—Ist Jos. Russell; 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, G. Lake; 4th, 
W..J. Bulloch : 5th, Highland Park Poultry Yards. 

Hens, 29—I1st and 2nd, Jos. Russell; 8rd, Highland Park Poultry Yards; 4th, 
Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 5th, W. J. Bulloch. 

Cockerels, 21—I1st, Highland Park Poultry Yards; 2nd, Jos. Russell; 3rd, G. Lake; 
4th and 5th, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Pullets, 24—Ist, Highland Park Poultry Yards; 2nd, B. J. Hunt; 8rd, Jos. Rus- 
sell; 4th, Wed Bulloch; 5th, McDougall & Bedlow. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 6—1st and 8rd, J. E. Fidler; 2nd, G. M. Matheson. 

Hens, 5,—lst and 8rd, J. E. Fidler; 2nd, G. M. Matheson. 

Cockerels, 7—Ist and 3rd, ‘Geo. Higman, Jr.: ; 2nd, J. E. Fidler. 

Pullets, 9—Ist, Geo. Higman, Jie 2nd. ey: 'M. Matheson : 3rd, J. EK. Fidler. 


CoLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 8—I1st, E. R. Frith; 2nd and 8rd, W. C. Pranschke. 

Hens, 6—lst and 2nd, W. C. Pranschke; 38rd, HE. R. Frith. 

Cockerels, 5—lst, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, E. R. Frith; 3rd, W. C. Pranschke. 
Pullets, 5—1st and 2nd, W.°C. Pranschke; 3rd, H. R. Frith. 


A. 0. V. WYANDOTTES. 


Cocks, 7—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger; 3rd, Scott & Milroy. 
Hens, 8—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Scott & Milroy; 3rd, C. M. Evans. 

Cockerels, 5—I1st, Scott & Milroy; 2nd, T. G. Dunlop; 3rd, C. M. Evans. 
Pullets, 5—1st, C. M. Evans; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin; 3rd, Tooker & Bowey. 


BuLack JAVAS. 


Cocks, 5—1st, R. Oke: 2nd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Hens, 7—1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, R. Oke; 8rd, Geo. Robertson. 

Cockerels, 6—Ilst, and 8rd, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, R. Oke. 

Pullets, 5—1st and 8rd, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 


Morrrep JAVAS. 


Cocks, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, R. Oke. 
Hens, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, R. Oke. 
Cockerels, 2—1st, R. Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Pullets, 2—Ist and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 


R. C. Ruape Isuanp Reps. 


Cocks, 5—l1st and 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 2nd, John I. Gill. 
Hens, 5—Ilst, 2nd and 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Cockerels, 6—I1st, 2nd, and 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Pullets, 6—lst and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, J. F. Reason. 


S. C. Ruopg Istanp Reps. 


Cocks, 4—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 8rd, J. 
Allan Grimes. 
ee Hens, 6—lst, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, J. Allan 
rimes. 

Cockerels, 9—1st, A. P. Hillhouse; 2nd, Jos. Russell; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
r ous 9—Ilst, J. Allan Grimes; 2nd, A. P. Hillhouse; 8rd, Hintonburg Poultry 
ards. : 

B. B. Rep GaAMEs. 

Cocks, 2—1st, W. Barber. 

Hens, $—I1st ‘and 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 

Cockerels, 1—lst, J. Lawson. 

Pullets, 4—1st and 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, J. Lawson. 


Brown Rep GAMEs. 
Hens, 3—lst and 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, W. H. Reid. 
Pullets, 2—Ilst and Qnd, W. Barber. 

DUCKWING GAMES. 


Cocks, 2—lst and 2nd, W. Barber. Cockerels, 2—l1st and 2nd, W. Barber. 
Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, W. Barber. Pullets, 2—lst and 2nd, W. Barber. 


— = 
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Pyte GAMES. 


Cocks, xy McIntosh & Halliday; 2nd and 8rd, W. Barber. 

Hens, 3—Ist, McIntosh & Halliday; 2nd and 3rd, W. Barber. 

Cockerels, 3-—Ist and 3rd, W. Barber ; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday. 
Pullets, 3—Ist, McIntosh & Halliday ; ond, W. Barber; 3rd, W. Barber. 


C. Inpian Games.  (LACED.) 


Cocks, 5—lst, Chas. LaRose; 2nd and 3rd, Pritchard Bros. 

Hens, 6—lst, Chas. LaRose; 2nd, Pritchard Bros.; 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry 
Yards. 

Cockerels, 5—1st, Point Fortune Poultry Yards; 2nd and 3rd, Pritchard Bros. 

Pullets, 6—Ist, Chas. LaRose; 2nd, Point Fortune P. Vosvore. Pritchard Bros. 


A. O. S. V. on W. INDIAN GAMES, 


Cocks, 4—I1st, H. R. K. Tozer; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 3—lst, H. R. K. Tozer; 2nd, J. Lawson. ; 

Cockerels, 3—lst, H. R. K. Tozer; 2nd, W. J. Teale. 

Pullets, 3—Ilst, W. J. Teale; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer; 3rd, W. Barber. 


Otp ENGLISH or Pit GAMES. 


Cocks, 5—lst and 8rd, E. H. Benjamin; 2nd, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Hens, 5—Ilst, E. H. Benjamin; 2nd, J; V. McAree ; 8rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Cockerels, 4—Ist and 8rd, E. H. Benjamin; 2nd, J. Lawson. 

Pullets, 3—lst, 2nd, and 3rd, EH. H. Benjamin. 


S. C. Wuitre LEecuorns. 


Cock, 9—Ilst and 3rd, Jas. L. McCormack; 2nd, Donald McKellar. 

Hen, 18—Ist and Qnd, Jas. L. McCormack; 3rd and 4th, Donald McKellar. 

Cockerels, 21—1st, Tacteie McCormack ; Ond, Wile Carleton ; 3rd, F. Wales, 
4th, Donald McKellar. 

’ Pullets, 19—l1st and 38rd, W. H. Carleton; 2nd, Donald McKellar; 4th, Jas. L. 
McCormack ; 5th, John A. Belford. 


S. C. Brown Lecuorns. 


Cock, 10—lst, H. F. Becker; 2nd, W. A. Gurney; 3rd, A. J. Engel. . 

Hen, 14—1st, G. G@. Henderson; 2nd, H. F. Becker; 3rd, W. A. Gurney; 4th, 
Jas. Snetsinger. 

Cockerel, 20—Ist and 2nd, A. J. Engel; 3rd, H. F. Becker; 4th, G. H. A. Col- 
lins; 5th, W. A. Gurney 

Pullet, 12—1st and ond) W. A. Gurney; 3rd, G. G. Henderson; 4th, G. H. A. 
Collins. 

S. C. Biack LecuHorns. 


Cock, 8—1st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, W. M. Osborne; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 

. Hen, 6—lst, W. M. Osborne; 2nd and 3rd, A. & T. Readwin. 

Cockerel, 6—Ist, W. M. Osborne; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin; 38rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullet, Glas and 2nd, Geo. Robertson ; 3rd, W. M. Osborne. 


S. C. Burr LeeHorns. 


Cock, 8—1st, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd, S. E. Ellis; 3rd, McIntosh & Halliday. 
Hens, 5—Ilst ‘and 2nd, S. E. Ellis; 3rd, Frank Stage. 

Cockerel, 4—I1st, S. E. Ellis ; Ond and 38rd, Frank Stagg. 

Pullet, gist and 2nd, S. E. Ellis; 3rd, McIntosh & Halliday. 


R. C. Brown LEGHORNS. 


Cock, 2—l1st, H. R. K. Tozer; 2nd, C. H. Wilson. 

Hen, 8—Ilst, C. H. Wilson; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer; 3rd, W. H. Reid. 
Cockerel, 4—Ist, C. H. Wilson; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday; 3rd, W. H. Reid. 
Pullet, 4—1st, C. H. Wilson; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer; 3rd, W. H. Reid. 


R. C., A. O. S. V. Leauorns. 


Cock, 6—1st, Geo. Robertson; 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, M. R. Hoover. 

Hen, 7—Ilst, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd and 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 

Cockerel, 4—Ist, M. R. Hoover ; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullet, 6—Ist and 2nd, Geo. Robertson ; 8rd, M. R. Hoover 
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SPANISH. 


Cock, 8—I1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 38rd, J. H. Warrington. 

Hen, 2—\st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

Cockerel, 6—l1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, McDougall & 
Bedlow. 

Pullet, 5—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 


ANDALUSIAN. 


Cock, 2—1st, Baker Bros; 2nd, Chas. LaRose. 

Hen, 3—\1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, Chas. LaRose. 

Cockerel, 41st, Chas. LaRose; 2nd. Baker Bros.; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullet, 3—1st and 2nd, Chas. LaRose; 3rd, Baker Bros. 


Brack MInorcoa. 


Cock, 9—1st and 2nd, L. V. Zavitz; 3rd, HE. R. Frith. 
Hen, 18—1st and 2nd, Wm. Ellis; 3rd and 4th, L. V. Zavitz. 
Cockerel, 21—I1st, and 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, 4th and 5th, L. V. 


Zavitz. 
Pullet, 21—1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th, L. V. Zavitz; 3rd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 


WHItE MINoROcAS. 


Cock, 4—Ist, A. C. Moyer; 2nd, W. M. Osborne; 3rd, J. A. Benson. . 
Hen, 6—1st, A. C. Moyer; 2nd and 3rd, J. A. Benson. 

Cockerel, 8—lst, A. C. Moyer; 2nd, W. M. Osborne; 3rd, J. A. Benson. 
Pullet, 5—1st and 8rd, A. C. Moyer; 2nd, J. M. Peaker. 


Burr ORPINGTON. 


Cock, 4—lst and 2nd, A. W. E. Hellyer; 3rd, D. B. Alexander. 
Hen, 5—l1st, 2nd and 3rd, A. W. EH. Hellyer. 

Cockerel, 11—I1st and 2nd, A. W. E. Hellyer; 8rd, H. A. Hoffman. 
Pullet, 9—Ist and 2nd, A. W. E. Hellyer; 3rd, H. A. Hoffman. 


WHITE ORPINGTON. 


Cock, 2—I1st, M. C. Neate; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Hen, 2—1st and 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Cockerel, 1—1st, Jas. Snetsinger. 

Pullet, 2—I1st and 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 


A. O. V. ORPINGTON. 


Cocks, 6—lst, E. A. Rawlings; 2nd and 38rd, Hamilton & Scoyne. 

Hen, 9—lst, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 2nd, W. H. Slinn; 3rd, Hamilton & 
Scoyne. 

ueneren 14—1st and 4th, Hamilton & Scoyne; 2nd, J. V. Mulville; 3rd, Hin- 
tonburg Poultry Yards. 

Pullet, 14—1st, Hamilton & Scoyne; 2nd, Rev. T. J. Stiles; 3rd, 4th, J. V. 
Mulville. 

SILVER GRAY DORKING. 


Cock, 4—1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, C. H. Wilson; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Hen, 5—I1st, Point Fortune Poultry Yards; 2nd, McDougall & Bedlow; 3rd, W. 
H. Reid. ay? ; 

Cockerel, 8—Ist, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd and 38rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Pullet, 3—1st and 2nd, McDougall & Bedlow; 8rd, J. Snetsinger. 


CoLORED DoRKING. 


Cock, 2—Ilst, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

Hen, 5—\st, G..& J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 8rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Cockerel, 4—l1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Pullet, 5—I1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd and 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 


WHITE DORKING. 


Cock, 1—1st, J. H. Warrington. 
Hen, 2—1st and 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 

Cockerel, 3—l1st and 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 

Pullet 3—1st and 2nd, J. H. Warrington: 8rd, Jas. Snetsinger. 


— 
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HoupDan. 


Cock, 3—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, McIntosh & Halliday; 8rd, McDougall & 
Bedlow. 

Hens, 8—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, MOR r en. & Bedlow; 3rd, McIntosh & Halliday. 

Cockerel, 5—Ist and ard, G. & Ai Bogue; 2nd, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Pullet, 5—Ist and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 


CrEvE-CoEvR. 


Cock, 2—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 

Hen, 8—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Se He Warrington; 3rd, Richard Oke. 
Cockerels, 3—Ist and ord, GG &is, Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke. 

Pullet, 21st and 2nd, G & J. Bogue. 


LAFLECHE. 


Cock, 2—I1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington. 

Hen, 8—lst, J. H. Warrington ; and, Richard Oke; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Cockerel, 21st, Richard Oke; Ond, Gee): Bogue. 

Pullet, 3—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, Richard Oke. 


FAVEROLLE. 


Cock, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday. Pullet, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday. 
Hen, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday. 


Buack HAMBURG. 


Cock, 6—lst, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, H. Baptie. 

Hen, 10—1st and 38rd, Richard Oke; 2nd, H. Baptie. 

Cockerel, 4—I\st, Richard Oke ; Ond, Wheadon & Pearson; 8rd, Point Fortune 
Poultry Yards. 

Pullet, 5—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


G. P. Hampora. 


Cock, 2—Ist, Richard Oke; 2nd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 

Hen, 38—Ilst, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards 
Cockerel, 3—Ist, Richard Oke; ‘Qnd and 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 
Pullet, 4—I1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 


S. P. Hampura. 


Cock, 2—Ist, Richard Oke; 2nd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 

Hen, 3—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd and 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 
Cockerel, 31st, Richard Oke; 2nd and ‘3rd, Point Fortune. 

Pullet, 4—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Point Fortune. 


G. S. HampBurge. 


Cock, 4—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, R. Oke; 38rd, H. Baptie. 
Hen, 5—I1st, 2nd and 3rd, H. Baptie. 

Cockerel, j—Ist, R. Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 8rd, H. Baptie. 
Pullet, 3—Ist, H. Baptie; Qnd, R. Oke. 


S. S. Hampure. 


Cock, 6—Ist, R. Oke; 2nd, H. Baptie; 3rd, Emmet Reid. 

Hen, 5—Ist, R. Oke; 2nd ‘and 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 
Cockerel, 5—Ist, tel Baptie; Ond and 3rd, W. H. Fennell. 
Pullet, 8—Ist and Orde Baptie; 2nd, K. Oke. 


Rep Cap. 


Cock, 1—1st, Jas. Snetsinger. Cockerel, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday 
Hen, 1—1st, J. H. Warrington. Pullet, 1—1st, McIntosh & Halliday. 


W. C. B. Pouanp. 


Cock, 1—1st, Wm. McNeil. 

Hen, 5—lst and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, J. A. Barrett. 

Cockerel, 8§—lIst and ond, Wn. McNeil ; 3rd, J. A. Barrett. 

Pullet, 3—I1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards. 


= 
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GOLDEN POLAND. 


Cock, 4—I1st and 8rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 

Hen, 4—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, Point Fortune Poultry 
Yards. 

Cockerel, 5—lst and 3rd, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 

Pullet, 5—Ist, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 8rd, Wm. McNeil. 


SILVER POLAND. 


Cock, 4—lst and 3rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Hen, 4—Yst and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Cockerel, 4—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Pullet, 4—l1st and 3rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. -Bogue. 


Wuitrt PoLanp. 


Cock, 2—lst and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Cockerel, 2—l1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 
Hen, 2—lst and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. Pullet, 2—I1st and 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 


zy ALA O eS? YV. POLAND. 


Cock, 8—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 3rd, Wm. McNeil. 
Hen, 5—1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Wm. McNeil. 
Cockerel, 4—I1st and 3rd, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wm. McNeil. 
Pullet, 4—lst and 8rd, Wm. McNeil; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue. 


A. O. S. V. Fow.s. 


Cock, 2—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, F. Wales. 

Hen, 4—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Point Fortune Poultry Yards, 3rd, Richard 
Oke. 

Cockerel, 4—I1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, Scott & Milroy; 3rd, F. Wales. 

Pullet, 4—1st, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, Scott & Milroy; 3rd, F. Wales. 


Biack RED GAME BANTAMS. 


Cock, 5—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, Mutchmore & Co.; 3rd. Wheadon & Pearson> 
Hens, 5—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, Mutchmor & Co.; 3rd, W. Barber. 

Cockerel, 2—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, W. Barber. 

Pullet, 4—I1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, Mutchmore & Co. 


Brown RED GAME BANTAMS. 


Cock, 4—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Mutchmor & Co.; 3rd, W. Barber. 
Hen, 4—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd. Mutchmor & Co.; 3rd, W. Barber. 
Cockerel, 8—I1st and 38rd, W. Barber; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson. 

Pullet, 5—1st, Mutchmor & Co.; 2nd, W. Barber; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


DUCKWING GAME BANTAMS. 


Cock, 4—Il1st, Mutchmor & Co.; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, W. Barber. 
Hen, 5—1st, W. Barber; 2nd, Mutchmor & Co.; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Cockerel, 5—1st and 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Mutchmor & Co. 
Pullet, 4—l1st and 3rd, W. Barber; 2nd, Mutchmor & Co. 


PYLE GAME BANTAMS. 


Cock, 4—I1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, W. Barber; 8rd, Mutchmor & Co. 
Hen, 5—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, W. Barber. 

Cockerel, 5—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, W. Barber; 8rd, Mutchmor & Co. 

Pullet, 5—1st, Mutchmor & Co., 2nd, Rook Bros.; 3rd, W. Barber. 


A. O. V. Gamer Bantams. 


- Cock, 4—I1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, P. E. Aird; 3rd, J. V. McAree. 
Hen, 4—I1st, Mutchmor & Co.; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, Rook Bros. 
Cockerel, 2—1st, Rook Bros.; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Pullet, 2—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Rook Bros. 
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G. Srespricgur BantaMs. 


Cock, 4—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, L. V. Zavitz. 
Hen, 4—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Cockerel, 4—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 8rd, lL. V. Zavitz. 
Pullet, 5—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


S. Snpricnut BANnTAMS. 


Cock, 4—I1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, L. V. Zavitz; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Hen, 5—l1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 8rd, L. V. Zavitz. 
Cockerel, 83—Ilst, Richard Oke; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, L. V. Zavitz. 
Pullet, 4—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


BARC CS B)) BANTAM: 


Cock, 7—Ilst and 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, W. J. Slessor. 
Hen, 7—Ilst, 2nd and 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 

Cockerel, 6—Ist and 8rd, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, Richard Oke. 
Pullet, 6—Ist and 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 8rd, R. Oke. 


Burr CocHin BantAM. 


Cock, 4—Ilst, Richard Oke; 2nd, Beaton & Stoate; 3rd, Doidge & McNeil. 

Hen, 5—Ist, Shaw & McIntosh; 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Beaton & Stoate. 
3 Cockerel, 8—lst, Doidge & McNeil; 2nd, Shaw & McIntosh; 8rd, Beaton & 
toate. 

Puillet, 4—I1st, Doidge & McNeil; 2nd, R. Oke; 3rd, Shaw & McIntosh. 


Waits Cocuin Bantam. 


Cock, 5—Ilst and 8rd, Doidge & McNeil; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Hen, 4—Ilst and 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Cockerel, 4—I1st and 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Pullet, 4—I1st and 2nd, Doidge & McNeil; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


PARTRIDGE COCHIN BANTAM. 


Cock, 8—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, H. R. K. Tozer. 
Hen, 8—Ilst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson; 3rd, H. R. K. Tozer. 
Cockerel, 2—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, H. R. K. Tozer. 

Pullet, 2—1st, H. R. K. Tozer; 2nd, Wheadon & Pearson. 


A. O. V. Cocuin Bantam. 


Cock, 7—1st, F. Wales; 2nd and 8rd, Doidge & McNeil. 

Hen, 7—Ilst, W. J. Slessor; 2nd, Howard Fraleigh; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Cockerel, 7—1st, Wheadon & Pearson; 2nd, W. J. Slessor; 8rd, Howard Fraleigh. 
Pullet, 7—Ist and 38rd, Doidge & McNeil; 2nd, W. J. Slessor. 


JAPANESE BANTAM. 


Cock, 8—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 38rd, Rook Bros. 

Hen, 8—Ilst and 8rd, Richard Oke; 2nd, Rook Bros. 
Cockerel, 4—l1st and 2nd, L. V. Zavitz: 3rd, Richard Oke. 
Pullet, 4—1st and 2nd, L. V. Zavitz; 8rd, Richard Oke. 


A. O. S. V. Bantam. 


Cock, 7—1st, Richard Oke; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Hen, 7—lst, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, Wheadon & Pearson. 
Cockerel, 5—1st, G. & J. Bogue; 2nd and 3rd, R. Oke. 

Pullet, 7—1st and 2nd, Richard Oke; 8rd, G. & J. Bogue. 


Bronze TURKEY. 


Male, old. 8—1st, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd, A. Thompson; 3rd, A. H. Foster. 
Female, old, 5—1st, Geo. R. Bradley; 2nd and 3rd, Jas. Snotsinger. 

Male, young, 9—1st and 2nd, Geo. R. Bradley; 3rd, A. H. Foster. 

Female, young, 7—I1st, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd, Chesley Pillar; 3rd, A. Thompson. 
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WHitrt TURKEY. 


Male, old, 2—Ist, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Geo. Baker. 

Female, old, 4—I1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 

Male, young, 4—lst, Geo. Baker; 2nd, Baker Bros.; 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Female, young, 4—lst, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 


A. O. S. V. Turxkey. 


Female, old, 2—\st and 2nd,*A. Thompson. 
Male, young, 4—Ilst and 2nd, A. Thompson; 38rd, Baker Bros. 
Female, young, 4—I1st and 8rd, A. Thompson; 2nd, Baker Bros. 


TOULOUSE GEESE. 


Male, old, 3—Ist, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Female, old, 8—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 38rd, A. Thompson. 
Male, young, 2—Ist, Baker Bros.; 2nd, A. Thompson. 

Female, young, 2—lst, Baker Bros.; 2nd, A. Thompson. 


EMBDEN GEESE. 


Male, old, 3—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Female, old, 3—lst and 38rd, A. Thompson; 2nd, Baker Bros. 
Male, young, 8—Ist, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Female, young, 8—lst and 2nd, A. Thompson; 3rd, Baker Bros. 


CHINA GEESE. 


Male, old, 2—1st and 2nd, A. Thompson. 
Female, old, 2—l1st and 2nd, A. Thompson. 
Male, young, 2—Ist and 2nd, A. Thompson. 
Female, young, 2—Ist and 2nd, A. Thompson. 


A. O. V. GEESE. 


Male, old, 4—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 8rd, A. Thompson; 4th, Jos. Fortier. 
Female, old, 3—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, A. Thompson; 8rd, Jos. Fortier. 

Male, young, 8—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, A. Thompson; 8rd, Jos. Fortier. 
Female, young, 3—lst, Baker Bros.; 2nd, A. Thompson; 3rd,, Jos. Fortier. 


Roven Dvck. 


Male, old, 4—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Female, old, 5—1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 8rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Male, young, 6—Ilst and 2nd, Baker Bros.; 8rd, Geo. Robertson. 

Female, young, 5—lst and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Baker Bros. 


PEKIN Dvck. 


Male, old, 4—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Tooker & Bowey; 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Female, old, 4—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger; 8rd, Tooker & Bowey. 
Male, young, 4—I1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Female, young, 3—I1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger; 8rd, A. Thompson. 


AYLESBURY DvucK. 


Male, old, 5—Ist and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, A. Thompson. 

Female, old, 4—1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 8rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Male, young, 8—I1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, A. Thompson. 

Female, young, 4—l1st and 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 


Cayuga DucxK. 


~ Male, old, 5—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, J. H. Warrington; 3rd, G. & J. Bogue. 
Female, old, 4—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Geo. Robertson; 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Male, young, 6—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Female, young, 6—1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd, Geo. Robertson; 3rd, J. H. Warrington. 
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INDIAN RUNNER DvcKs. 


Male, old, 1—1st, A. Thompson. 

Female, old, 2—Ilst, A. Thompson; 2nd, Geo. Robertson. 
Male, young, 2—Ilst, A. Thompson; 2nd, Geo. Robertson. 
Female, young, 1—1st, A. Thompson. 


As Ot Ve DUCK. 


Male, old, 4—I1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 

Female, old, 4—I1st, Baker Bros.; 2nd and 8rd, A. Thompson. 

Male, young, 8—Ilst and 2nd, A. Thompson; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Female, young, 8—Ist and Qnd, A. Thompson ; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 


PIGEONS. 


CARRIERS. 


Cock, 5—1st and 2nd, E Limon. Hens, 6—1st and 2nd, E. Limon. 


WuHitE Povuter. 


Cocks, 4—Ist, J. H. McGill, 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 
Hens, 5—1st, Mutchmore & Co.; 2nd, E. Limon. 


A. O. ©. Pouvter. 


Cocks, 7—1st, John Belford, 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 7—1st, J. H. Magill, 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


Pigmy Povuter. 


Cocks, 8—Ilst and 2nd, E. Limon. Hens, 8—Ilst, E. Limon, 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


. L. F. Murrep TUMBLERS. 


Cocks, 1—l1st, A. & T. Readwin. Hens, 1—I1st, A. & T. Readwin. 


L. F. Crean Lea TuMBuLeERsS. 
Cocks, 8—Ilst, J. V. McAree, 2nd, Bert Sheward. 
Hens, 7—1st, Bert Sheward; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
S. F. TumsBrers. 
Cocks, 2—lst, W. H. Reid; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 2—\st, W. H. Reid; ‘2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Any Cotor Bars. 


Cocks, 3—1st and 2nd, C. H. Currier. 
Hens, 8—lst, C. H. Currier; 2nd, L. Ridler. 


TRUMPETERS. 
Cocks, 5—1st, L. Ridler, 2nd, W. H. Read. i 
Hens, 5—1st, L. Ridler, 2nd, W. H. Read. 


JACOBINS, R. or Y. 


Cocks, 5—1st, C. H. Currier; 2nd, W. H. Read. 
Hens, 6—1st, W. H. Read ; Ond, C. H. Currier. 


WHITE JACOBIN, 


Cocks, 4—1st, W. H. Read; 2nd, C. H. Currier. 
Hens, 5—I1st, C. H. Currier : 2nd, W. H. Read. 


A. O. S. C. Jacosrn, 
Cocks, $—lst and 2nd, W.-H. Reid. - Hens, 3—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
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SILVER Dun ANTWERPS. 
Cocks, 2—lst and 2nd, W. H. Reid. Hens, 2—I\st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


Waitt FANtTAILs. 


Cocks, 6—Ilst, J. V. McAree; 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 
Hens, 5—1st, Mutchmore & Co.; 2nd, J. V. McAree. 


Brure FANTAIL. 


Cocks, 2—Ilst, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 2—1st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


A. O. S. C. Fantaits. 


Cocks, 8—1st. Hiawatha Pigeon Lofts; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 8--1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Buack Magptr. 


Cocks, 6—lst and 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. Hens, J~-Ist and 2nd, L. Ridler. 


RED MAGPIE. 


Cocks, 9—lst, Mutchmore & Co.; 2nd, L. Ridler. 
Hens, 7—Ist and 2nd, L. Ridler. 


A. O. C. Macpte. 


Cocks, 7—Ilst, L. Ridler; 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 
Hens, 5—lst, L. Ridler; 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 


Bive CHEQUERED SHOow HOMER. 


Cocks, 4—I1st and 2nd, Alfred Knight. Hens, 5—1st and 2nd, Alfred Knight. 


A. O. C. SHow Homer. 
Cocks, 4—lst and 2nd, Alfred Knight. Hens, ae and 2nd, Alfred Knight. ~ 


BuivuE Fuyina Homer. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, R. E. Blakeley: 2nd. Hiawatha Pigeon Lofts. 
Hens, 8—I1st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, R. E. Blakeley. 


A. O. C. Frying Homer. 


Cocks, 7—I1st, John Belford; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 8—Ist, C. C. Cornish; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Buack SWALLow. 
Cocks, 4—1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 8—I\st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, W. H. Reid 
A. 0. S. C. Swatrow. 


Cocks, 4—\st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, L. Ridler. 
Hens, 8—1st, A. & T. Readwin: 2nd, lL. Ridler. 


A. O. C. Swattows. 


Cocks, 5—1st, L. Ridler: 2nd, W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 4—1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 


DRAGOONS, 


Cocks, 5—I1st and 2nd, J. V. McAree. 
Hens, 4—Ist, J. V. McAree; 2nd, L. Ridler. 


SS 
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ARCHANGELS. 


Cocks, 5—1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 
Hens, 6—Ilst, Willie Dowler; 2nd, E. K. Dallimore. 


Buack Noun. 


Cocks, 3—1st, A. & T. Readwin; 2nd, L. Ridler. 
Hens, 4—I1st, L. Ridler; 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


A. O. C. Nun. 


Cocks, 8—Ist, L. Ridler: 2nd,°'W. H. Reid. 
Hens, 4—1st, L. Ridler; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. 


Wuite AFRICAN OWLs. 


Cocks, 8—Ist, W. H. Reid 2nd, Mutchmore & Co. 
Hens, 2—I1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


A. O. C. Arrican OWLs. 
Cocke 2—icst.and 2nd. W~H..Reid. Hens, 2—1st and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


ENGLIisH Owxs, ANy VARIETY. 


Cocks, 2—lst, C. H. Currier; 2nd, A. & T. Readwin. Hens, 1—lst, W. H. Reid. 


A. O. V. Owts. 
Cocks, 2—|st and 2nd, W.‘H. Reid. Hens, 2—lst and 2nd, W. H. Reid. 


Brack TurRsits. 


Cocks, 4—1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. Hens, 4—lst and 2nd, Bert Sheward. 


BuvEe Tursits. 


Cocks, 2—l1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. Hens, 8—1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. 


A. O. C. Turstts. 
Cocks, 8—I1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. Hens, 3—1st and 2nd, Bert Sheward. 


A. O. S. Variety. 


Cocks, 4—I1st, J. V. McAree; 2nd, C. H. Currier. 
ITens, 4—Ilst, C. H. Currier; 2nd, J. V. McAree. 


BELGIAN HARES OveR 6 MonTuHs. 


Males, 1—1st, George Robertson. Females, 1—1st, George Robertson. 


BELGIAN HARES UNDER 6 MONTHs. 


Males, 1—1st, George Robertson. Females, 1—1st, George Robertson. 


SELLING CLASS 
DORKINGS. 


Males, 4—l1st, W. H. Reid; 2nd, J. & G. Bogue; 3rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Females, 6—Iist, W. H. Reid; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 8rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 


BRAHMAS, 


Males, 8—1st, C. C. Cornish; 2nd, Chas. LaRose; 8rd, McDougall & Bedlow. 
Females, 4—l1st and 3rd, C. C. Cornish; 2nd, Chas. LaRose. - 
Prymovutsa Rocks. 


Males, 14—Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, F. A. James. 
Females, 8—1st, F. A. James; 2nd, M. R. Hoover; 8rd, George Robertson. 


18 3.8. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


Males, 32—1st and 2nd, B. J. Hunt; 3rd, G. Lake. 
Females, 11—Ilst, G. Lake; 2nd, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 3rd, M. C. Neate. 


RuopDE ISLAND REDS. 


Males, 8—1st, John I. Gill; 2nd, J. A. Grimes; 3rd, R. L. Wheadon. 
Females, 2—lst, R. L. Wheadon; 2nd, John I. Gill. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Males, 18—1st, Hintonburg Poultry Yards; 2nd, M. C. Neate; 3rd, W. H. Slinn. 
Females, 9—1st, W. H. Slinn; 2nd, M. R. Hoover; 8rd, A. W. E. Hellyer. 


MINORCAsS. 


Males, 6—Ilst, L. V. Zavitz; 2nd, R.-L. Wheadon; 3rd, J. M. Peaker. 
Females, 7—l1st, E. R. Frith; 2nd, L. V. Zavitz; 3rd, R. L. Wheadon. 


LEGHORNS. 


Males, 10—Ist and 2nd, Donald McKellar; 3rd, M. R. Hoover. 
Females, 9—I1st, James Snetsinger; 2nd, D. McKellar; 3rd, J. I. Gill. 


FRENCH. 


Males, 8—Ilst, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 
Females, 8—lst, J. H. Warrington; 2nd, G. & J. Bogue; 3rd, Geo. Robertson. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Pair Brahmas or Cochins, Any Variety, 4 
lst and 8rd, A. A. Armstrong; 2nd, Chas. LaRose. 


Pair Javas, Langshans or Rhode Island Reds, 2. 
Ist, W. H. Slinn; 2nd, Joseph Tomalin. 


Pair Plymouth Rocks, 10 
ist, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd, A. A. Armstrong; 8rd, Alex, Dynes 


Pair Wyandottes, 10. 
Ist and 2nd, G. Higman, Sr.; 8rd, A. A. Armstrong. 
Pair Minorcas, Andalusians, or Leghorns, 5. 
Ist, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd, A. A. Armstrong; 3rd, W. H. Slinn. 
Pair Orpingtons, 8. 2 
lst, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd and 38rd, W. H. Slinn. 


. Pair Games, 1. 
Ist, Chas. LaRose. 


; Pair French, 1. 

Ist, W. H. Slinn. 
: Best Pair Fovwls. 
Ist, Joseph Tomalin. 
Turkey, Any Age, Male, 2. 


Ist, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd, Jas. Snetsinger. 


Turkey, Any Age, Female, 3. 
Ist, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd and 8rd, James Snetsinger. 
Turkey, 1908, Male, 4. 


ist, James Snetsinger; 2nd, Joseph Tomalin; 8rd, George R. Bradley. 
18a L.s. 
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Turkey, 1908, Female, 4. 
lst, Geo. R. Bradley, 2nd and 3rd, James Snetsinger. 
Geese, 1908, White, 2. 
Ist, Joseph Tomalin; 2nd, A. Thompson. 
Geese, 1908, Colored, 5. 
Ist, Jas. Snetsinger; 2nd and 3rd, A. Thompson. 
Pair Ducks, 1908, White, 3. 
Ast, A. Thompson; 2nd, Posen Tomalin; 3rd, Jas. Snetsinger. 
Pair Ducks, 1908, Colored, 3. 
Ist and 8rd, Jos. Tomalin; 2nd, A. Thompson. 
Dozen Colored Eggs, 2. 
Ist, Geo. R. Bradley: 2nd, W. H. Slinn. 
Pair Squabs, 7. 
Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, C. H. Currier. 


POULTRY SPECIALS. 


Light Brahmas—Best cock, H. W. Partlo; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
H. W. Partlo. 

Brahmas—Best collection, H. W. Partlo. 

Cochins—Best collection, R. Oke. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks—Best cock, John Pringle; best hen, F. A. James; best 
- cockerel, John A. Lambertus; best pullet, John Pringle; best cock, hen, cockerel and 
pullet, John Pringle; best collection, John Pringle. ; 

White Plymouth Rocks—Best male, Geo. Robertson; best female, George Robert- 
son. Whitest bird, Geo. Robertson, best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Geo. Rob- 
ertson. - 

Buff Plymouth Rocks—Best collection, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Plymouth Rocks, Except Barred—Best cock hen, cockerel and pullet, Hintonburg 
Poultry Yards. 

Plymouth Rocks—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Hintonbirg Poultry Yards. 

Golden Wyandottes—Best collection, J. H. Magill. 

Silver Wyandottes—Best collection, Hintonburg- Poultry Yards. 

Buf Wuandottes—Best cockerel, Tooker & Bowey. 

White Wyandottes—Best cock, Jos. Russell; Best Hen—Joseph Russell; best 
cockerel, Highland Park Poultry Yards; best pullets, Highland Park Poultry Yards; 
best cock and hen, Joseph Russell; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Joseph Rus- 
sel. 

z Partridge Wyandottes—Best young pair, Geo. Higman, Jr.; best collection, J. 
EK. Fidler. < 

Columbian Wyandottes—best collection, E. R. Frith. 

Wyandottes—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, G. & J. Bogue. 

Wyandottes, Except White—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Hintonburg 
Poultry Yards. 

Javas—Best collection, G. & J. Bogue. 

R. OC. Rhode Island Reds—Best collection, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

S. CG. Rhode Island Reds—Best collection, Wheadon & Pearson. 

Rhode Island Reds—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Hintonburg Poultry Yards. 

Duckwing Games—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet W. Barber. 

Old English or Pit Games—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, HE. H. Benjamin. 

Any Standard Variety Games—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, W. Barber. 

S. GO. White Leghorns—Best cock, James L. McCormick; best hen, James L. McCor- 
mick; best cockerel, Jas. L. McCormick; 2nd best cockerel, W. H. Carleton; 3rd best 
cockerel, F. Wales; best pullet, W. H. Carleton; 2nd, best pullet, Donald McKellar; 
8rd, best pullet, W. H. Carleton; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Jas. L. McCor- 


mick. 
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S. C. Brown Leghorns—Best collection, G. H. A. Collins. 

S. OC. Black Leghorns—Best female, Geo. Robertson; best cockerel, W. N. Osborne; 
best collection, W. M. Osborne. 

Leghorns, Except S. C. White—Best cock, hen, cocKerel and pullet, George Rob- 
ertson. 

Leghorns—Best cock, cockerel and pullet, Jas. L. McCormick. 

Spanish—Best black cock, G. & J. Bogue; best male, G. & J..Bogue; best female, 
J. H. Warrington. 

Black Minorcas—Best collection, L. V. Zavitz. 

Minorcas—Best male, L. V. Zavitz; best female, L. V. Zavitz; best cock, hen, 
cockerel and pullet, A. C. Moyer. 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons—Best cock, A. W. E. Hellyer. 

Buff Orpingtons—Best cock, A. W. E. Hellyer; best hen, A. W. E. Hellyer; best 
cockerel, A. W. E. Hellyer; best pullet, A. W. E. Hellyer; best male, A. W. E. 
Hellyer; best collection, A. W. E. Helyer; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, A. W. 
E. Hellyer. 

White Orpingtons—Best male, Jas. Snetsinger; best female, Jas. Snetsinger; best 
collection, Jas. Snetsinger. 

A. O. V. Orpingtons—Best male, Hamilton & Scoyne; best female, Hintonburg 
Poultry Yards; best collection, Hamilton & Scoyne. 

Orpingtons, Except Buff—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Jas. Snetsinger. 

Silver Grey Dorkings—Best collection, McDougall & Bedlow. 

Colored Dorkings—Best collection, J. H. Warrington. 

White Dorkings—Best collection, J. H. Warrington. 

Houdans—Best collection, G. & J. Bogue. 

Any Variety French, Except Houdans—Best collection, G. & J. Bogue. 

French—Best male, G. & J. Bogue, best female, G. & J. Bogue. 

Hamburgs—Best male, R. Oke; best female, H. Baptie, best collection, any one 
variety, R. Oke. 

Polands—Best male, Wm. McNeil, best female, Wm. McNeil. 

Best Collection, Any One Variety—Wm. McNeil. 

A. O. S. V. Fowls—Best male, G. & J. Bogue; best female, G. & J. Bogue. 

Old English Game Bantams Spangled—Best cock and hen, P. E. Aird. 

Game Bantams—Best collection, Rook Bros.; best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, 
Rook Bros.; best shaped male in pyle, brown, red or duckwings, Mutchmore & Co. 

Cochin Bantams—Best collection, any variety, Wheadon & Pearson. . 

5 Bantams, Other than Game—Best cock, hen, cockerel and pullet, Wheadon & 
earson. 

Bantams—Best male, R. Oke; best female, R. Oke. 

Turkeys—Best collection, any variety, A. Thompson. 

Geese—Best collection, any variety, A. Thompson. 

Rouen Ducks—Best young drake, Baker Bros. 

Cayuga Ducks—Best young drake, Baker Bros. 

Ducks—Best collection, any variety, G. & J. Bogue. 


PIGEONS. 


Best Blue Pouter Cock—John A. Belford. 

Best Pair Red-Bearded L. F., C. L. Twmblers—Hiawatha Pigeon Lofts. 
Best Pair of Silver Dun Antwerps—W. H. Reid. 

Best Black Barb Cock—C. H. Currier. 

Best Blue Pouter Hen—J. H. Magill. 

Best Pair Black Barbs—C. H. Currier. 

Best White Jacobin—C. H. Currier. 

Best Black Jacobin—W. H. Reid. 

Best Black Magpie—Mutchmore & Co. 

Best Yellow Magpie—Mutchmore & Co. 

Best Blue-Chequered Homer—John A. Belford. 

Best Blue Homer—R. E. Blakeley. 

Best Collection of Trumpeters, Jacobins, or Dragoons—W. Hi. Reid. 


GENERAL SPECIALS. 


Best Three Dressed Cockerels or Pullets, Incubator Hatched—A. W. B. Hellyer- 
Best Cock, Hen, Cockerel and Pullet of Utility Breed—H. W. Partlo. 

Best Bird in Show—John Pringle. 

Whitest Bird in Show—George Robertson. 
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1909 LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS. 283 


MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION AND VARIETIES 
ENTERED, WINTER FAIR, 1908. 


Name and Address. Variety. 
Abbott, CO. C., Stratford.............+.5-+05 Buff Orpingtons. 
Adams, F. T., 127 Hamilton Rd., London.. Partridge Wyandottes. 
Agnew, G. F., 15 Lane S8t., Guelph. st ..- Buff Orpingtons. 
Aird, P. E., Box 949, Montreal, Que....... Buff Orpingtons, Game Bantams, A.O.V. 
Allen, Gerald, Norway......-- ----++...-.- Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtone. 
Allen, Gilbert, Bracondale............-.--: White Plymouth Rocks. 
Alexander, W. J., Ashgrove..........- ae LULKCYS: 
Andrewes, Fred A., London..........-.--- White Plymouth Rocks. 
Archer, Wm., Paisley.........---++++++ e+: White Wyandottes. 
Armstrong, Geo. F., Bracebridge........-- White Wyandottes, Black and White Orpingtons. 
Arthur, Jas., 731 Lorne Ave., London s..5 «. Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Ashby, Alf. T., 198 Riverdale Ave., Toronto Pigeons. 
Baker, Geo., Simcoe..... .---.- seer eee e ees White Turkeys. 
Barber, W., 118 Roncesvalles Av., Toronto.. Games, Game Bantoms. 
Barr, John A., Ingersoll........-.--+--+--+> Buff Orpingtons, Dressed Poultry. 


Baldwin, L. H., Forest Hill Rd., Toronto... White Wyandottes. 
Barnes, Robert, 41 Colborne St , Toronto... Buff Orpingtons, Buff Cochin Bantams. 


Bailey, J. E., St. Thomas............--++:: Birchen Game Bantams, Buff Cochin Bantams. 
Baptie, Jas., Springville........-.-+++++++: Silver Laced Wyandottes, Hamburgs. 

Bawden, John, Ridgetown.......-.-+--++++5 Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. 

Baker, G. L., Hespeler......-..-2--+s++-0: R.C. Rhode Island Reds. 

Ballantyne, J. M., Bracebridge. .....-..-++: S.C. Rhode Island Reds, G.P. Hamburgs, Silkies, 


Buff Cochin Bantams, Black Cochin Bantams, 
Japanese Black Tailed Bantams, Buff Leg- 
horns, Rabbits, Hares. 


Barber, Miss Z., Erin.......--.---++-+++0+5 Barred Plymouth Rocks, Dressed Poultry. 

Baker Bros., Guelph.........----+s+- sees Turkeys, White ; Embden Geese, African Geese, 
Aylesbury Ducks, Rouen Ducks. 

Bell, Guy, Brampton......--..---++ss+ 5+: White Plymouth Rocks. 

Bell, W. J., Angus .....---. ee eee e ere eccs R.C. White Leghorns, Turkey. 

Bell, Fred., 400 Crawford St., Toronto...... Pigeons. 

Benson & Tregwin, Midland...........---- Pigeons. 

Becker, Peter P., Waterloo ........--.-+++-> Partridge Wyandottes, A.O.V. Fowls. 

Becker, H. F., Waterlog.......--- +--+: S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Beattie, W. H., Wilton Grove...........-- Turkeys. 

Bedford, John, 25 Hunter St., Toronto..... Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Bibby, W. H., 114 Northumberl’d St., Guelph White Plymouth Rocks, S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 


Blain, Jas. W., Milton.........---.+++-+++- White Wyandottes. 

Bogart, Frank C., Napanee .....--------++> White Orpingtons. 

Bower, Thos., Wingham.........--++-+-+++- Buff Orpingtons, Pyle Game Bantams. 

Bogue, G. & J., Strathroy.. ...-----++++++: Black Wyandottes, Javas, Spanish, Dorkings, 


Houdans, Creve-Coeurs, LeF leche, Polands, 
G.S. Hamburgs, Sultans, Ducks. 
Brill, L. Austin, 737 Princess Ave., London. Bantams. 


Brock, C. W. P., Waterford..........------ Buff Plymouth Rocks, Minorcas, Ducks. 

Brown & Reid, 413 York Rd., Guelph...... S.C. Rhode Island Recs. 

Brown, John L., Seaforth........-.---++++: White Plymouth Rocks. 

Bradley, John, Milton..........-+-+++-+++: S.C. Brown Leghorns. 

Braun, E., Preston......-----+-sseee neces S.C. Black Minorcas. 

Burns, Gordon A., Paris.......+++--++++++> Silver Grey Dorkings, Dressed Poultry. 

Bunt, Fred, Vallentyne..........---.+++++5 Dark Brahmas, Wyandottes, R.C. Rhode Island 


Reds, Games, Leghorns, Andalusians, Dork- 
ings, Buff Orpingtons, 8.5. Hamburgs. 
Burn, Geo., Tillsonburg........---+++++++: Dominiques, Games, White Dorkings, Silver 
Polands, A. O. V. Fowls, Game Bantams, 
Japanese Bantams, Geese, Ducks, Pigeons, 
Black Leghorns. 


Bullock, W. J., Gananoque.........-.+---+- White Wyandottes. 
Carter, Wm., Constance. .......--+2.-+e-+ R.C. White Leghorns, Hamburgs. 
Carroll, J. A., St. James Park, London..... White Plymouth Rocks, White W yandottes. 


Cadman, Wm., 679 Talbot St., St. Thomas. B.C. Brown Leghorns, 8.8. Hamburgs, Black Rose 
Comb Bantams, Partridge Cochin Bantams. 


Casey, Will, Mitchell............-00--++ 00> Indian Games, any variety, Rouen Ducks. 
Campbell, J. M., Crosshill. ........+-++++: Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
Carbert, G. B., Campbellville........----+: Dominiques, Geese. 


Chant, Rev. J. H., Newburgh........ +---- R.C. Black Minorcas. 
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MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION AND VARIETIES 
ENTERED, WINTER FAIR, 1908. 


Name and Address. Variety. 

Clarke;-J>.W-  Calngyillenee ss. sense en a Buff Orpingtons, 

Cosht-H. A V::,;Bobtaygeone ancien eee Andalusians. 

(SOGtE, > Wa Ey ERAT LOTI me noon en Black Hamburgs. 

Cornwall, Nate K., Thamesville....:....... Buff Leghorns. 

Collins a Wms Ummion a en Aas eee mec athe Pyle Games, Black Orpingtons, Black Hamburgs, 
Pekin Ducks. 

Colen Did... sbOWmanvillOiee seer ay me Black Red Games. 

Cook 7G. Onsiiidland 2 su toe ee eared Butt Wyandottes, S.C. Black Minorcas. 

Cook; Frank & Son, Midland 2.2.8, «sae Games, Pigeons. 

Cooper, John-H Seaforth: oan ee ene White Wyandottes. 


‘Crowe, John, 275 Woolwich St., Guelph.... Pyle Game Pantams. 
Crowe, Chas. R., 284 Woolwich St., Guelph. Game Bantams. 


Crane, Alfred C., Eden Mills............... Turkeys, Ducks. 

Currier, Chas. H., i96 Shaw St., Toronto.... Pigeons. - 

Cullis & Lean, Powles Corners............. Bronze Turkeys. 

Daniel sO Ji l9G* River sti LOrontOnnceras Silver Laced Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Sumatra Games, Black Orpingtons. 

Daniel Wan te latteville ec as eae ee cae Wyandottes. 

Day, John, 17 Menitt St., St. Catharines.... 8. C. Rhode Island Reds. 

Daleye sh emeatorihe. 5). seers cat tie me ames cae White Wyandottes. 

Dawson, W., Niagara-on-the-Lake......... Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Bantams. 

Deveretlato) MW hitby suena eee ee ere Buff Cochins. 

Devatia bern seh ohne ete aaa ee White Wyandottes. 

Dickie, Rw T3959 Oxford, St., “London>.2 2. Brahma Bantams. 

PNAS ert LOMAS. eiaciea cere teen etre Black Wyandottes. 

Douglas, D. & Sons, Mitchell .............. S.C. White Leghorns, Bronze Turkeys, Toulouse 


Geese, Pekin Ducks. 
Doidge & McNeil, 30 Cartwright St., London. Indian Game Bantams, Bantams. 


Doan AE box Gh SW atlord acs sat ae Black Leghorns. 

Donovan, H. B., 14 Bank St., Toronto...... Silkies, Game Bantams, Bantams, Ducks. 
Dunne, H., 1492 Queen St. West, Toronto.. S. C. Black Minorcas. 

Dundas, James; DeerParke: ¢ aces see as Buff Leghorns, Buff Wyandottes. 

Duaret Bross iBenmitler @.. 25. avn eae S. C. White Leghorns. 

ideale. Hs; Bowmanville,<s...:4c0-5.% Black Leghorns. 


Elwood, Jack, 197 Victor Ave., Toronto.... Pigeons. 
Elliott, Geo. & Co., Stevenson Ave., East 


EU GVONLO. cor ures ees ne ote sug eta she ee cae White Plymouth Rocks, Houdans, Buff Wyandottes. 
Elliott, W.J., 96 Queenston St.,St.Catharines. S.C. Black Minorcas, Black Red Games. 
Himrick, Henry, Bridgebure7. 4... auece st Cochins. 
Koeel 7s 272 Waterloo anc vee eee S.C. Brown Leghorns, White Minorcas. 
Evans, C. M., 31 Euclid Ave., London..... Silver Pencilled Wyandottes. 
Eyer, John H., 580 Avenue Rd., Toronto... Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8.C.White Leghorns. 
Faulds, T. A., 11 Victor St., London........ Minorcas. 


Ferguson, Wm., 249 West St., Brantford.... S.C. White Leghorns. 
Finchamp & Topping, 462 Simcoe St., London. Games. 


Pidler od sis Brock ville emimeen eee ere, Partridge Wyandottes. 

Flawn, Alfred, 130 Horton St., London .... Silver Laced Wyandottes, Indian Game Bantams. 

Hord as. dc Son, DraomGuiti eset scare oe Golden Laced Wyandottes, Turkeys. 

EGster, oc 0S..8 bral DtOD ia vee ore eterno Plymouth Rocks, Dorkings, Orpingtons, A.O.V. 
Fowls. 

Fox, Wm., 597 King St. West, Toronto..... Cavies, Belgian Hares. 

Braves Sty Marya: je ce sy See meee Black Orpingtons. 

Fraleigh,*T &” POrest.4 en ee eee Black Cochin Bantams. 

Furminger, S. D., St. Catharines........... Ducks. 

Galliinger<b.-H.7 south Mndoge oe .< eens es Black Leghorns. 

Gendron, A. R., Penetanguishene..:....... S.C. Rhode Island Reds. 

GlasssS bo) .OTd On Wass eke ys rete Partridge Wyandottes. 

Gorvett,.Chag.,' Sparta < snc ane eee S.C. Black Minorcas, Andalusians. 

Goldie, Roswell, Perth St., Guelph......... Silver Grey Dorkings. 

roenel Ace Mitchell ie sos naa eee nee Wyandottes, Indian Games, 8.C. Black Minorcas. 

Gormley, Jotin,- Pickering)... ..ca7< sane Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Greenshiclisatos., Danville. cor aoe Pigeons. 

Graham, A.W., 16 Margaret St., St. Thomas. Wyandottes, R.C. Rhode Island Reds. 

(TENG, ec siss, (PAISICY 2G eco e ern eee: eee S.C. Black Minorcas. 


Grier, F.H. & P.L., Cavers St., Owen Sound. Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns, S. C. White Anda- 
Iusians, Buff Orpingtons, A.O. V. Fowls, A.O.V. 


Ducks. 
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MEMBERS OF THE WESTERN ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION AND VARIETIES 
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Name and Address. Variety. 
eos. Clintons Ont ecco ee Games, Black Reds, Game Bantams. 
Beat slveD, GalteOnt......¢cue ey +. Leghorns, 8.C. Buff. 
Grieve, G. Wilson, Hastings St., Parkhill .. Wyandottes. 
Berean Dros. Parkhill’ 923 vege 04. see, Leghorns, 8. C. White. 
Gurney, W. A., 908 Princess Ave., London. Leghorns, 8.C. Brown. 
Barper J. A. Waterloo; Ontis. issues. {same Bantams, Brown Reds. 
flamm, Perry, 796 Gerrard St., East, Toronto. Pigeons. 
Hall, Chas. & Son, Trafalgar, Ont.......... Plymouth Rocks, Barred; White Wyandottes, Pyle 


Game Bantams. 

Hart & Grimoldby, Box 21, Owen Sound ... Game Bantams. 

Hatton, J. & T., 780 DundasSi., London, Ont. Pigeons, Game Bantams, Pyle. 

Harrison, Jos., Oak St., Collingwood, Ont.. Leghorns, S.C. White. 

Handley, Jno., 20 Lowell St., Galt.......... Cochins, Partridge; Games, Indian; Leghorns, 
S.C. Brown. 

Henry, Jas., 62 Bellevue St., Guelph, Ont.. Plymouth Rocks, Barred. 

Hellyer, A.W. E., 69 Belmont Ave., Ottawa. Orpingtons, Buff. 

Peendormon, G.G., Hamilton ..0i206.. 0... Leghorns, S.C. Brown. 

Henderson & Billings, St. Marys ........... Wyandottes, Silver Laced; Leghorns, R.C. Brown. 

Hewitt, Jack, St. Marie St., Collingwood .. Bantams. 

Hintonburg Poultry Yards, 981 Wellington 


rer tawe, ONG oss n soles Seton aed Wyandottes ; Orpingtons, Black. 

Hill, Lyman H., Jackson, Michigan........ Plymouth Rocks, White. 

Hoffman, H. A., Ridgetown, Ont.... ...... Orpingtons. 

Hogarth, Wm. E., Hensall, Ont..........>. Plymouth Rocks, White; Leghorns, 8.C. White. 

eerere vie Hoviocust: Hill: 2.20.0. cae. Leghorns, R.C. White. 

Hood, W. J., 17 McTague St., Guelph, Ont. Orpingtons, Buff; Bantam Cochin, Buff. 

Benger ase, Mast: Toronto, 3. cu cesecc cic. Plymouth Rocks, Barred ; Orpingtons, Black. 

Bioward, W.,; Box 372, Gnelph’..........%. Wyandottes, Black ; Bantams, G. Seabright ; Ban- 
tams, Cochin Buff. 

Howard, G. T., Box 372, Guelph, Ont...... Andalusians ; Game Bantams, Any Other Variety ; 
Bantams, A.O.V. 

Breer Cnas:, London....°.decelse.0. 8s Plymouth Rocks, Barred. 

Hodgkin, F. W., 29 Edwin St., Guelph... Leghorns, Black ; Canaries. 

Holden, Geo. F., Port Dover, Ont.......... Plymouth Rocks, Barred. 


Holmhurst Poultry Yards, Whitby, Ont.... Cochin, Buff. 
flughes & Taylor, Court House, London.... Rhode Island Reds. 


Paves Jno-, Rockwood, Ont....4..7...-..: Silkies 

Jarvis, Jno. W., 153 Wreay St., London... Light Brahmas. 

Jefferies, E., 244 Bain Ave., Toronto....... Leghorns, Buff. 

Karn, H., 174 Water St., Guelph, Ont...... Ducks, A.O.V. 

Kerns, Leslie, Freeman, Ont............... Plymouth Rocks, Barred. 

Kemp & Waterman, 39 Elmwood Ave., Lon- 

TY a a Orpingtons, Black. 

Meee os teh oe okuee. a ee 

Kiley, T. J., 855 Maitland St., London .... Game Bantams, Bantams. 

Kinder, Geo. W , Box 99, Strathroye cess Red Cap. 

Beerer no. M., Hespeler....3.....05..0.. Rhode Island Red. 

mement, Isaac T. & Co.,- Arkell’... 0.0: ..5-. Geese, A.O.V. Ducks. 

Knight, Alfred, Box 103, Davisville........ Pigeons. 

Krouse, F. W., Box 587, Guelph} Onts 2s: Javas, Black ; Rhode Island Reds ; Game, A.O. V.; 
Dorkings, Silver Grey ; Turkeys, Bronze. 

Meameeaer se, Almonte.) 425.5... 2... se ks Games. 

Sere Wilbur Lynden *........75,.....; Wyandottes. 


Limon, H. E., 10 St. Alban’s St., Toronto... Pigeons. 

Loehr, Erhard, New ELAN peers eee Aas Wyandottes, Silver Pencilled. 

-Luxton, A. G. H., Milton’ West ........... Dominiques ; Geese, Brown Chinese; Turkeys, 
A.O.V.; Geese, A.O.V. 

Lundy, John H.,70 Simcoe St., Niagara Falls. Rhode Island Reds, R. C. 

Lush, Harry T., 182 Dublin St., Peterboro.. Cochin, White ; Orpingtons ; Hamburgs. 


Massie, Chas., Port TL OADEY ee Seek tle Wyandottes, White. 
Maple Leaf Poultry Yards, 30 Garth St., 
Ree ime et A... Sons SS ordain W yandottes. 
Martin, Irwin K., SaleeO nites yas Leghorns, R.C. White. 
Mack, G. & H., 39 Central St., Guelph..... Wyandottes, White. 
Magill, J. H., Sullivan St., Port Hope..... Wyandottes, Golden Laced ; Pigeons. 


Martin, Jno. 8., Port Dover....... he ss te Wyandottes, White. 
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Meldrim, Wm. Jas., 161 East Avenue, N. 

Elamilton seek ete ie seen ene W yandottes. 
Meyer, J.-l., Hespeler ,Onty a. vce ee W yandottes. 
Middlemiss, R. C., 120 William S8t., Brantford Wyandottes, Columbian. 
Millard; bak.-Box 173s;,\Dandas 2... se. Plymouth Rocks, Barred. 
Milne & Cavanagh, 70 Mill St., South Oshawa Orpingtons, Buff. 
Mihm, Wm. J., 1 Richardson St., Guelph.. Rhode Island Reds, S.C. 
Mitchell, Douglas, 42 Edenbourgh Rd,Guelph Pigeons. 
Montgomery, E. F., 27 E. Tiffany St.,@uelph S.C. Brown Leghorns. 
Moore Bros., 199 Cannon St. East, Hamilton. White Orpingtons. 


Monroe, Geo.,.., orests. . 32.5. 2.ee ee White Plymouth Rocks. 
Montgomery, Jas. E., Brantford ........... Columbian Wyandottes. 
Moyer, A sG.,. Waterloo tres. gan eee White Minorcas. 
Mounce, J. E., Armstrong Mills=:....:..... Utility Fowl. 
Mountjoy, B. J., 132 Mount Pleasant Ave., 
LONG ODT wee ce rere ce Denar R. C. Black Minorca. 
Murray W eG. setratoroyisces se heey ee Black Hamburgs, Indian Game Bantams, Bantams. 
MacRae, J.N., 16 Spruce St., Galt ........ Bantams and R.C. Black Minorcas. 
McAreed eV 5, MADCON ee ee onic os A.O.V. Game, Bantams, Pigeons. 
McCurdy, R., 176 Oxford St., London...... Black Langshans. 
McCormack, Jas. M., Rockton ............ Dorkings, Toulouse Geese, Rouen Ducks. 
McDougall, A..& Son, Milton. 777:%. 2.52.2. Turkeys, Geese. 
McDiarmid, Jas. 8., Ingersoll.............. 8.C. Brown Leghorns. 
Melswen, P.J?, Kertch 205...) eces a cee Buff Orpingtons. 
- McGlennon, Wallace, Colborne............ Silver Grey Dorkings. 
McIntosh & Halliday, Spencerville......... Light Brahmas, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Hovdiaes 
Red Caps, A.O.V. Fowls. 
McIntosh, G.'EB., Forest. ..........2. 2.2... Light Brahmas. 
McKenzie, D., 150 Darling St., Brantford... Andalusian. 
McKee,-Harry, Norwich 225.748 05) .4.05 406s Silver Grey Dorkings. 


McLeod, Norman, 129 John St., London ... White Wyandottes. 
McLeod, Kenneth A., 17 Winnet St., Brant- 


FOr aor ee ene en eng Leghorns. 
McLeod, W. J., 26 Evergreen Ave., London Black Leghorns. 
McMaster, W.A. Gre phe. Ge ee sae aes R.C. Rhode Island Reds. 


McNeil, Wm., 778 Waterloo St., London... Polands, A.O.V. Fowls. 
McPherson, John, 57 Dundas 8t., London .. Golden-Laced Wyandottes. 
Northey. J. A., 42 Forest Hill Rd., Toronto Buff Cochin Bantams. 


Oke, Richard, Box 361, London......3..«... Partridge Cochins, Javas, Black Orpingtons, Creve- 
Coeurs, LaFleche, Hamburgs, Sultans, Ban- 
tams. 

Orr & Creeden, 54 Albion St., Brantford.... S.C. Brown Leghorns. z 

Osgoode; Roy, -Prestonic tnt a nen eee Pigeons. 

Partlo; clo W ser Nerersotle. cen ce ee cee vee Brahmas, Brahma Bantams. 

Parrott, Thos., Collingwood ............... Gam 

Patterson, Robt., Wellington St., Guelph.. MSiines fpancled Wyandottes, Black Orpingtons. 

Parkinson, GoW -.Crumling es. sence eve Pyle Games. 


Parkinson, B. L., 151 Horton St., London.. Columbian Wyandottes. 
Peter Pan Poultry Farm, 92 Bellevue St., 


Goelph:sioc oy estee ccs es re tee eee Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Pearson, W., 249 Suffolk St., Guelph ...... Game oa Bantams, 8.0. Rhode Island 
Reds. | 
Peep O’Day Poultry Farm, 92 Carling St., 
Londons. cis. so ete) coe asta: sabes W yandottes. 
Penwarden, E. O., 20 Jackson St., St. 
THOMAS 52h. 45 hate toes eres eee Houdans. 
Peer, Gideon, 435 Metcalfe St., Guelph..... Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, 


White Orpingtons. 

Philpot, Jack, 12 Wellington St., Guelph... Barred Plymouth Rocks, Black Wyandottes, S.C. 
; Rhode Island Reds, A.O.V. Fowls, White 
Cochin Bantams, Black Cochin Bantams. 
Poole, G. & H., 124 Northumberland S8t., 

Guelph... ote are ce eee ae Bantams, Pigeons. 
Pranschke, W. C., 86 Concord St., Ottawa. Columbian Wyandottes. 
Pringle, John, 187 Wortley Rd. , London... . Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Ramsden, Horace, 73 Ashdale Ave., Toronto Buff Wyandottes. 
Read, J. Ce Owen Sound. oe ees White Minorcas. 
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Name and Address. Variety . 
Reid, W. H., 35 Union St., Kingston...... Pigeons. 
Readwin, A. & T., Guelph..............-.. Wyandottes, Black Javas, Leghorns, S. 8. Ham- 


burgs, Silkies, A.O.V.. Fowls, White Jap- 
anese Bantams, Pigeons. 


Rice, Thos., Box 376, Whitby............-. White Plymouth Rocks, 8. C. White Leghorns. 

idler, L., Guelph. .. 2.2... 0..5. 2.22 aes Langshans, White Orpingtons, A.O.V. Games, 
_ Pigeons, A.O.V. Rabbits. | 

Rook Bros., Prescott ................+++,-- Game Bantams. 

Rosser 2ros., 60 Close Ave., Toronto....... Bantams. 

Roy. Bo A., St. Pie, Qae.....2.......2.. Buff Orpingtons. 

Routledge, C. G., Davisville............... S.C. Rhode Island Reds. 

Roberts, J. W., 34 West Ave., St. Thomas. Black Red Games. 

Robertson, Geo., Box 242, Ottawa. ........ Plymouth Rocks, Indian Games, any variety, An- 


dalusians, Dorkings, R.C. White Leghorns, 
Black Leghorns, Spanish. 


Robertson, Geo. A., St. Catharines........ White Plymouth Rocks. 
Ross, Harry A., 91 Waterloo Ave., Guelph. White Wyandottes. 
mercies s., Guelph v../0. oi. maces tn. ores os Partridge W yandottes. : 
Russell, Jos., 437 Jarvis St., Toronto....... White Wyandottes, S.C, Rhode Island Reds. 
Rymer, Chas. H., 9 Nelson St., St. Cathar- 
MINOR rie coe toes ot iatesetern ace 1M heidi aise Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 
Samuel, J. Hughes, 22 Berkeley Ave., Nor- 
yt Sa cPecaeean vi sts ete sectele ble siete wake ws Buff Wyandottes. 
Sanderson, J. C., Gravel Road, St. Thomas. Buff Wyandottes. 
Sage, L. C., Wellington Rd., London....... Dark Brahmas, Partridge Wyandottes. 
Saunders, E., 592 Maitland St., London..... A ae Games, R.C. Brown Leghorns, 
ilkies. 
Beanion bros., wnnotyille.. 0. fo. i .3 eels o Geese, Pekin Ducks. 
ESehierholtz, Otto, Elmira... .-.....2. 50.4: -.. White Plymouth Rocks, A.O.V. Fowls. 
BRED PEIROV RV iN pA LOONS Sc cc oie 6 ciels cote vs Silver Pencilled Wyandottes, A.O.V. Fowls. 
Schelly Bros., Brantford ...........-.+.--- Columbian Wyandottes. 
Scoyne, Chester, 80 Pipe Line Rd., London. Black Orpingtons. 
Scott, Peter, Box 227, Guelph.............-. S.C. Brown Leghorns. 
Scott, T. H., 39 Elgin St., St. Thomas...... Columbian Wyandottes, R.C. Black Minorcas. 
Sellers, Stephen, Zephyr ...............+..- Plymouth Bocks, Indian Games, any variety, 8.C. 


White Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Spanish, A. 
O.V. Geese, Ducks. 


Shephardson, Geo. M., Sombra............ White Plymouth Rocks. 
Shaw, Frank, 75 Hughes St., St. Thomas... Black Sumatra Games. 
Shaw, John McE., Forest.............+-++ Bantams. 

Sherlock, Thos., 945 Lorne Ave., London... Game Bantams. 

Shea, Thos. M., Fergus.....+...+.--.-+ ++: Geese, Ducks. 


Sherrick, Caleb, 199 Park St., Detroit, Mich. Columbian Wyandottes. 
Slessor, W. J., 520 Adelaide St., London... Bantams. 

Mimi J OCscR. -OUratDrOy.. 6. cence one scswe Black Wyandottes, Bantams. 
Smith, Adolph, 151 Elizabeth St., Guelph.. Andalusians, A.O.V. Fowles. 
Smith, Wm., 14 Elmer Ave., Kew Beach, 


PE GHLOM ee ec s Aas aes whee es A.O.V. Games, S.C. Black Minorcas. 
Small, J. A., 502 St. Clarens Ave., Toronto. Buff Cochins, Polands. 
Snyder, Elias, Burgessville ..............% Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Snetsinger, James, Eamers’ Corners........ Dark Brahmas, White Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, ' 
White Orpingtons, Pekin Ducks. . 
Spry & Mick, 144 Dundas St., Toronto ..... Buff Wyandottes. 
Br gees ros. GUC Plt). o.2 vei oes ss te Game Bantams, Belgian Hares. 
Steer, W., 170 Hamiiton Rd., London...... Pigeons. 
peapletord, S:, Watford... . 0.6. cise se ws vee White Plymouth Rocks, Black Red Games. 
Streib, Jacob, West Lorne.............--+- S.C. Brown Legho.ns. 
Sheward, Bert, 133 Neeve St., Guelph...... S.C. Rhode Island Reds, Pigeons. 
Stewart, Howard, 85 Broadview Ave, Tor- 
TLR A Ree RS er ashe eine La Cee Pigeons. 
Premera NitOIs <1 a tocdete te ite ets apg etds ss Dominiques, Indian Games, any variety, S.C. 
7 White Leghorns. 
awlore Ge Mis, Lyi. SP fcc cig cncletiekisce + ye Buff Wyandottes. 
Matere Wit. brantiord © oc seyie we oh oes Leghorns. 
Teale, W. J., 21 McTague St., Guelph. ..... Black Sumatra Games, Bantams. 


Tew, Richard, 9 Berkley Ave., Norway..... R.C. Rhode Island Reds. 
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Name and Address. Variety. 
Vili eC rA cK; (DOOOe aa. sce wae ann meta Dark Rrahmas, Black Cochins. Black Langshans, 
Bantams, Geese, Ducks. 
Tottle, Chas. V., Church St., Weston ...... Silver Grey Dorkings. 
Dovyell, oO. He Galt -ataes sar mata eraaetc se S.C. Buff Leghorns. 
Trimble, Geo. D., 68 Willoughby Ave., W. 
TOrONEOc Mas ee ee aie ees ates White Fantails. 
‘Eraplin; Latuis, blespelersaoen see yee White Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 
Tyson & McMaster, Melleville St., Guelph.. Game Bantams. 
Vickers, Thos., Owen Sound............... White Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons. 
~ Walker, W. R., 43 Surrey St., Guelph...... Game Bantams. 
Watson, Edwin D., 30 Charles St., Guelph.. Black Cochin Bantams. 
RNY ALG, hers WV IC LO Weve sss eye. feieanateiornesys S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Orpingtons. 
Warrington, 3; -H.).Cormwallnee neues. Black Wyandottes, Black Javas, Spanish, Dork- 
| ings, Creve Coeurs, Lafleche. 
WY ALrUeY, wA. Bs (SPLy: Lierenreteates ett cats Pigeons, 
Wankel, Emil & Son, Waterloo............ Rhode Island Reds. 
Woalesy i.) Milton G2 gas seit tem eat re Partridge Cochins, Black Langshans, 8.C. White 


Leghorns, Silver Grey Dorkings. 
Waters, Mrs. Chas., 13 McIntyre St., St. 


FI ODAAS ete eiarh oc cee alia ceed reset oe Light Brahmas. 
Westbrook, Jas. H., 553 Dundas St., London Black Rose Comb Bantams. 
Wells, Bros., 898 Dundas St., London...... Red Caps. 
Wheadon, R. L., 146 London Rd., Guelph.. Houdans, Black Hamburgs, Bantams. 
Whitney...) e raltaceeseoece eee ee ee White Plymouth Rocks. 
Wilson, C. H., Hawkestone ............... Dark Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, R.C. Brown 
Leghorns. 
Wilson, Wm., 219 Grange St., Guelph...... White Wyandottes. 
Wismer He i, Bt) Thomasic. ay ton ered Indian Runner Ducks. 
Witler, Clayton, 200 Glasgow St., Berlin ... Black Javas. 
IW OTTOGs2 04, ADRES he ci. he cones Ge Witale alee eee Turkeys. 
Worthington, C. D., 43 Ontario St., Guelph Andalusians, Rhode Island Reds. 
Wright 2 0.*Glan worthe.c. cep eacn aaa Red Caps, Turkeys. 
W yattublugh “Londons secs. sree sel see aa Buff Cochins, White Wyandottes, Partridge 


Cochin Bantams. 
Yakes, Harvey B., 220 West St., Brantford. S.C. Brown Leghorns. 


MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION AND VARIETIES 
ENTERED AT THE EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


SHOW, 1909. 
Aird, P. E., Montreal Annex, Que........ Buff Orpingtons. 
Allan ze ohn. OScotent lines gies es 8. C. White Leghorns. 
Alexander, Dr. D. B., Shawville, Que...... Buff Orpingtons. os 
Alexander, G. W., Beachburg............. Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Armstrong, Adam A‘\,*Fergus.is..2.% 20... Brahmas, Cochins, Ply 1.outh Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons. 
Baker: Bros.,*G@uelph ice... .aaiaen Wage oar, Andalusians, Water Fowls. 
Baker Geo. sOrncoenn., 12 succes eae Turkeys. 
Baptie si. Springville ys ase. oe ees Silver Wyandottes, Hamburgs. 
Barber, W., 118 Roncesvalles Ave., Toronto Games, Game Bantams. 
Barrett, J. A., Catharine St., Ottawa ...... W.C. B. Polands. 
Beaton & Stoate, Thornton St., Ottawa..... White Wyandottes, Buff Cochin Bantams. 
Becker. Hire, Waterlod.a. a nee ane S. C. Brown Leghorns. 


Belford, J. A., 22 Creighton St., Ottawa.... White Orpingtons, Pigeons. 
Benjamin, E. H., 125 Arthur St., Ottawa... Old English or Pit Games. 


Benson, J. A., Billings Bridge, Ai2ca.).: he White Minorcas. 
Blakely, R. E., 68 John St., Ottawa ....... Buff Wyandottes, Pigeons. 


Bogue,;Ge & J. Strathroy sow oe ee Cochins, Wyandottes, Javas, Spanish, Dorkings, 
se . Houdans, Creve-Coeurs, LaFleche, Hamburgs, 
Polands, Bantams, Ducks. 


Bradley, Geo R., Carsonby ......./3..0... Turkevs. 
Bradley, T., 117 McDonald St., Ottawa..... 8. C. Brown Leghorns, Buff Cochin Bantams. 
Brown, Galt E., Point. Fortune, Que....... Light Brahmas, White Wyandottes, Games, Black 


Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Hamburgs, Polands, 
Bantams. 
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MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN ONTARIO POULTRY ASSOCIATION AND VARIETIES 
ENTERED AT THE EASTERN ONTARIO LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 
SHOW, 1909:—Continued. 


Name and Address. 


BHIOCITEW std, GANANOQUE win ssa e clown ee 
Carleton, W. H., 110 Stanley Ave., Ottawa. 
Clark, H., 267 East Ave., Ottawa East 
Code, R. N., Perth 
Collins, G. H. A., Cumming’s Bridge 
Cornish, C. C., 359 Somerset St., Ottawa. . 


- ee cee 
ed 


eee eee 


Craig, Wm ., 254 Flora St., Ottawa......... 
Crouch, Miss Sarah, Billings Bridge 
Currier, C. H., 196 Shaw St., Toronto 
Dalglish, Jas. A., c/o John M. Garland, 
* Son & Co., Ottawa 
Dallimore, Edward K.,18 Spruce St., Toronto. 
Devitt, A., 10 Homewood Ave., Berlin 
Doidge & McNeil, 30 Cartwright St., London. 
Dowler, Willie, Billings Bridge 
Dunlop, de Ge Spencerville 
Dynes. Alex., Hintonburg 
Ellis, Sydney E., Renfrew 
Ellis, Wm., Prescott 
Engel, A. J., Waterloo 
Evans, E. M., 31 Euclid Ave., London 
Fallis, R., Box 7, Ottawa South 
Fennell, W. H., Brockville 
Fidler, J. E., Brockville 
Fortier, Jos., St. Scholastique, Que......... 
Foster, A. H., Twin Elm 
Fraleigh, Howard, Forest 
Fraser, J. W., Renfrew 
Frith, E. R., Maxville 


eee eae 
@).8) (8) Ot 16) 0s: 16 <6: 0! 8) Bq 90, .6) 6h 8) 6) 
eco t eee 


e168 6 00 600 © 6 ‘elo, 
ere eee er eeoereeses 
ore eee ore ee eaeeee 
cee ee rece eee es ee re 
Sree) one) ele) 0.0) ef ni: ¥ie) stele) ‘owls ao) ae 
er ry 
© ailetiere 
a 
- eee eos eso eo ease 


ecco e eso eee ee wo eee 
eocecer ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
eoeereeeer eee eee eee eee 


-e eee ee oe eee ee ee eee ewe 


Gill, John I., Ottawa 
Goodall, E. L., 305 Wellington St., Ottawa. . 
Grimes, J. Allan, 97 McLaren St.. Ottawa.. 
Gurney, W.A., 908 Princess Ave., London. 
Hamilton & Scoyne, 29 Orchard St., London, 
Harkness, Miss C. M., Arnprior 
Hellyer, A.W. E., Belmont Ave., Ottawa.. 
Henderson, G. G., Hamilton............... 
Hiawatha Pigeon Lofts, 635 St. Patrick St., 
MANN ted Peele Oi See Sv atean ew aS ress 
mekeeeeuapointe, Perth: vei ecises a. 0 a4 
Highland Park Poultry Yards, Westboro’... 
Higman, Geo., Sr., 61 Sussex St., Ottawa . 


ere ere ec oeeees 


Higman, Geo. val. 97 College Ave. a Ottawa. 
Hillhouse, A. pe Bondville, QOL de tacteas sete 
Hintonburg Poultry Yards, Ottawa......... 
Hoffman, H. A. , Ridgetown SE ee ae 
Hoover, M. ite. eocuabeetillene tier eau: 
Hunt, B. J., Park Ave., Ottawa South..... 
James, F. A., 153 Centre St., Ottawa....... 
Knight, Alfred, Davisville Ave., Davisville, 
Lake, G., 155 Russell Ave., Ottawa... .... 
Lambertus, John A., Eganville ............ 
Bee CO Nast COTW Allss osc. soc eels bo elon 
PEO eA MONG &. ..05h).. cee MR noes sa 
Limon, E, 10 St. Alban’s St., Taconté et ee 
McGill, aa RLOLUELO DCU Sete facta vb an 


Mason, John & Son, 188 Turner St., Ottawa, 


Matheson, G. M., 69 Russell Ave., Ottawa 
Moyer, A. C., Waterloo 
Mulligan, Lawrence, Harbord 
Mulville, James, V., Westport.............. 
Murphy, Joshua, Renfrew 


Mutchmor & Co., 68 First Ave. , Ottawa.. 
McAree, J. V., Mimico 


oe eee eee eee oe eee 8 8 


oo er eee ee ee se oee 


oor ee es ee wee eee eee 


Variety. 

White Wyandottes. 
S. C. White Leghorns. 
Silver W yandottes. 
White Wyandottes. 
8. C. Brown Leghorns. 
. Light Brahmas, Black Red Game Bantams, Buff 

Cochin Bantams, Pigeons. 
Plymouth Rocks. 
White Leghorns. 
Silver Wyandottes. 


Rhode Island Reds. 

Pigeons. 

White Wyandottes. 

Game Bantams, Bantams. 

Pigeons. 

Brahmas, White Wyandotte, Andalusians. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Pekin Ducks. 

S. C. Buff Leghorns. 

Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons. 

S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Wyandottes. 

White Wyandottes. 

8. S. Hamburgs. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes. 

Plymouth Rocks. 

Turkeys. 

Bantams. 

Black Minorcas. 

Wyandottes, Old English or Pit Games, Black 
Minorcas, Pigeons. 

Rhode Island Reds, Leghorns. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

. Rhode Island Reds. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, 8.C. Brown Leghorns. 

Orpingtons, A.O.V. 

Game Bantams, A.O.V. 

Buff Orpingtons. 

C. Brown Leghorns. 


Pigeons. 

White Wyandottes, S.C. Black Minorcas. 

White Wvandottes. 

. Wyandottes, Faverolles. 

Partridge Wyandottes. 

Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds. 

Plymouth Roc ks, W yandottes, Rhode Island Reds. 

Buift Orpingtons. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns. 

White Wyandottes. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Pigeons. 

White Wyandottes. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Cochins, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Games, Leg- 
horns, Andalusians, 

Games. 

Pigeons. 

Golden Wyandottes, Pigeons. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons. 


. Partridge Wyandottes. 


White Minorcas. 

Pigeons. 

Buff Orpingtons. ° 

Golden Wyandottes, R.C. Rhode Island Reds, 
S.C. White Leghorns. 

. Pigeons, Game Bantams. 

Games, Game Bantams, Pigeons. 
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McCormack, Jas. L., 33 Murray St., Brantford 8.C. White Leghorns. 
McDougal & Bedlow, Fairfield East......... White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Houdans, 
Games, Spanish, Dorkings, Ducks. 
McIntosh & Halliday, Spencerville......... Dark Brahmas, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, 


White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Pyle 
Games, 8.C. Buff Leghorns, White Minorcas, 
Orpingtons, Houdans, Faverolles. 


McKellar, Donald, Hawkesbury............ S.C. White Leghorns. 

McNeil, Wm., 778 Waterloo St., London... Polands. 

Neate, M. C., 33 Sussex St., Ottawa........ Barred Plymouth. Rocks. ; 

Oke, Richard, Box 361, London...) =... .-- Partridge Coehins, R.C. Leghorns, Creve-Coeurs, 
LaFleche, Hamburgs, Bantams. 

Osborne, W. M., Box 472, Brockville....... S.C. Black Leghorne, Black Ran oreae 

Palen, R., 107 Arlington Ave., Ottawa..... Rhode Island Reds. 

Partlo;-H2W ., InverBoHir Son. om tate wre ates Light Brahmas. 

Peaker, H. M., 75 MeKay St., Ottawa..... Black Minorcas. 

Peaker, Morley, 75 McKay St., Ottawa..... Buff Cochins. 

Pillar; Chesley, shusselleie: Onis te ste oo Turkeys. 


Pranschke, W. C., 86 Concord St., Ottawa. Columbian Wyandottes. 
Pringle, John, 187 Wortley Road, London.. Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Pritchard Bros., North Wakefield, Que..... Light Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Langshans, Games, 
Leghorns. 

Rawlings,.M: A {ehOrestin. 2.25. /o ean Ge ete Orpingtons. 

Readwin, A. & T., 236 Paisley St., Guelph.. Leghorns, Pigeons. 

Reason,J. bt. Ottawa: W eat... ose ee eee Rk. C. Rhode Island Reds. 

Reid, W. H., 35 Union St., Kingston....... Cochins, Langshans, Wyandottes, Javas, Games, 


Leghorns, Orpingtons, Dorkings, Houdans, 
Game Bantams, Bantams, Ducks, Pigeons. 


Reid, Himmet, Almonte: 347. -.50. ee ee S. S. Hamburgs. 
Ridler wl Guel plise ies. cae ae he ee Pigeons. 
Robertson, Geo., Box 242, Ottawa.......... Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes, Javas, 


Games, Leghorns, Spanish, Andalusians, Dor- 
kings, LaFleche, Faverolles, Polands, Ducks, 
Belgian Hares. 


+ Roger, R. M., 457 Metcalfe St., Ottawa..... Black Minorcas. 
Rolland, Jean, Mont Rolland.............. Barred P)ymouth Rocks. 
RooksBros,:; Prescott). 26,002 see eee Game Bantams. 
Russell, Jos., 1808 Queen St. East, Toronto... Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds. 
Scotian Milroy, Athenee eres ne eee Wyandottes, Leghorns, A. O. S. V. Fowls. 
Shaw & McIntosh, Forest.................. Bantams. 
Sheward, Bert, 133 Neeve St., Guelph...... Pigeons. 


Slessor, W. J., 520 Adelaide St., London ... Bantams. 
Slinn, W. H., 208 Patterson Ave., Ottawa... Orpingtons. 


Sinith; Bert, brockvillome cw i:.o ee eee 8. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Snelling, W. H., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa... Orpingtons. 

Snetsinger, Jas., Eamers Corners........... Dark Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, . 
Javas, Leghorns, Pekin Ducks. 

Stagg, Frank, St. Catharines............... Buff Leghorns. 

Stewart,-A\iM., -Dalmeny avegs.. ee ene Plymouth Rocks. 

Biilesehev.jdacd.seGOrm walls cie ieee ere White Wyandottes. 

Tay loro. ME layin. ten tte ae ee Buff Wyandottes. 

Teale, W. J., 21 McTague St., Guelph...... Game Bantams. 

Thompson, A., Allan’s Corners............ Turkeys, Geese, Ducks. 

ilden.ed AS.cls-3- CIA VLOTN Bee cowl sentaie ee eee Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Tomalin, Jos., 593 Ossington Ay., Toronto.. White Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas. 

Tooker & Bowey,. Brockville............... Cochins, Wyandottes. 


Tozer, H. R. K., 509 Richard St., London.. Black Cochins, “White Plymouth Rocks, Games, 
Game Bantams, R. C. Brown Leghorns, Ban- 


tams. 
IW ales: Milton terse 35 3a ea tae Sess eerie Partridge Cochins, Langshans, 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, A. O. 8. V. EFowls, Bantams. 
Wartineton,J.11., Corwall su, e-. wea eee Creve-Coeurs, LaF leche Polands. 


Westbury, Frank H., 920 Elias St., London. Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Wheadon & Pearson, 146 London Rd.,Guelph. Rhode Island Reds, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Game 
F Bantams, Bantams. 


Wilson, C. H. Hawkestone................ Partridge Cochins, R. C. Brown Leghorns, Silver 
Grey Dorkings. 
Wyatt, Hugh; London...) arn. ven ee Buff Cochins. 


Zavitz, L. V., 81 Fourth Ave., Ottawa...... Black Minorcas, S. Sebright Bantams. 
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Allen, Geo., Paris. 

Blake, Jos., Clinton. 

Breckon, John, Appleby. 

Burr, John F., Waubuno. 
Cornell, Geo., Lyn. 

Devins, J. A. Kleinburg. 
Drury, Frank, Charing Cross. 
Evans, W. J., Lawrence Station. 
Fletcher, Jos., Oxford Mills. 
Gardhouse, C. S., Humber. 
Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. 
Gardhouse & Sons, John, Highfield. 


Geary, C. K., St. Thomas. 

George, H. E., Crampton. 

Hogate, J. B., Weston. 
Homer-Dixon, Mrs., Niagara Falls South. 
Laking, Wm., Haliburton. 
Lee, John, Hockley. 

Morris & Wellington, Fonthill. 

Neil & Son, F. H., Lucan. 

Pearson & Son, Wm., Hamilton. 
Pye, Thos., Woodstock. 

Reid, Archie, Jarratt’s Corners. 
Sexsmith, M. W., Ridgeway. 


Through Canadian Hackney Horse Society. 


Allison, J. Wesley, Morrisburg. 
Beith, Hon. Robert, Bowmanville. 
Boag & Son, John A., Ravenshoe. 
Brooks, E. W., Stirling. 

Butler, W. E., Ingersoll. 

Graham Bros., Claremont. 

Graham Renfrew Co., Bedford Park. 
Hassard, T. H., Millbrook. 


Hodgkinson & Tisdale, Beaverton. 
Hogate, J. B., Weston. 

Larkin, John D., Queenston. 
Mercer, Thos., Markdale. 

Oak Park Stock Farm, Brantford. 
Sorby, O., Guelph. 

Spencley, H. J., Box Grove. 


Through Canadian Thoroughbred Horse Association. 


Cohen, Ralph, H., Amigarl. © 
Crittenden, Thos. H., Toronto. 
Doane, Fred, 631 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Hare, John, Toronto. 

Hendrie, Geo. M., Hamilton. 
Hendrie, William, (Estate), Hamilton. 
Ibister, J. Roy, Hamilton. 


Kilgour, James L., Hamilton. 

McKenzie, A. W. I., Toronto. 

Presgrave, Captain W. F., c/o W. Harper, 
McKinnon Bldg., Toronto. 

Seagram, Jos. E., Waterloo. 

Webster, Dr. R. E., Ottawa. 


Through Canadian Clydesdale Horse Association. 


Adams, Chas. A., Brantford. 
Agar, Robert, Nashville. 
Augustus, C., Brooklin. 
Aitchison, And., Guelph. 
Alsop, Jos., Glasgow. 

Alton, A. P. & Son, Appleby. 
Anderson, John, Omemee. 
Anderson, Jos. T., Kincardine. 
Annan, And., Dunbarton. 
Annett, W. B., Walnut. 

Annis, Edward, Solina. 

Annis, Geo. F., Courtice. 
Arbogast, Peter, Sebringville. 
Armstrong, John, Motherwell. 
Armstrong, Robert, Strongville. 
Armstrong, Thos., L’ Amaroux. 
Armstrong, T. H., Kinburn. 
Armstrong, Wm., Locust Hill. 
Ashford, Jas. E., Ryckman’s Corners. 
Attridge, G. A., Clachan. 
Baker, Allan, Alberton. 

Baker, Ira, Cainsville. 

Baker, Thos., Solina. 

Balsdon, John I., Markham. 
Baptie, Jias., Springville. 
Barclay Bros., Barclay. 

Batty, W. F., Brooklin. 
Bawden & McDonell, Exeter. 
Bean & Son, Chas., Brinsley. 


Beare, Jno. S., Cedar Grove. 
Beattie, J. J., Mt. Brydges. 
Begg, W. A., Tiverton. 

Beith, Hon. Robert, Bowmanville. 
Bell & Son, Geo. A., Lowville. 
Bell, W. M., Springford. 

Bell, Wm., Avonton. 

Bennett, C. R., Russelton. 
Bennett, Delbert, Russelton. 
Black, John,, Kilsyth. 

Blanchard, W. F., Newmarket. 
Boag, A. W., Queensville. 

Boag, H. G., Barrie. 

Boag & Son, John A., Ravenshoe. 
Bond, S., Columbus. 

Borland, J. G., Claremont. 
Boules, Levi S., Springville. 
Boyes, John, Jr. Churchill. 
Boyle, Wesley, Kinlough. 
Boynton, W. G., Victoria Square. 
Brady, Thos., Chatham. 

Brecken, Thos. H., Orangeville. 
Bright, John, Myrtle Station, 
Bright, Wm., Raglan. 

Brock, Wm., Winchelsea. 

Brodie, G. A., Bethesda. 

Brown, A. C., Epson. 

Brown, John, Galt. 

Brown, L. A., Fergus. 
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Brown, Wm., Milliken. 

Bruce, Jas., Egbert. 

Bunker, S. C., Pickering. 
Burgess, Wellington, Norwood. 
Burgess & Sons, Wm., Wallaceburg. 
Burk, T. W., South March. 
Burlingham, D., Wellington. 
Burnett, Jos. Elgin Mills. 
Burnett, Wm. R., Markdale. 
Burns, David, Brooklin. 

Burr, J. F., Waubuno. 

Butler, W. E., Ingersoll. 

Cairns, Thos., Dublin. 

Calvert Bros., Buttonville. 
Cameron, C., Etobicoke. 
Cameron, J. Robinson, Hamilton. 
Campbell, Jas., Bellwood. 
Campbell, John, Harriston. 
Campbell Bros., Alvinston. 
Cargill & Son, H., Cargill. 
Carstairs, D., Bomanton. 
Chapman Bros., Kerby. 

Christie, Peter, Manchester. 
Cinnamon, John. Oshawa. 

Clark, J. .L., Norval. 

Clarkson, R., Malton. 

Clemens, A. E., Tyrone. 

Coates, Jas., Shirley. 

Cochrane, Geo, Enfield. 
Cockburn, W. L., Cobourg. 

Cole, W. R., Tyrone. 

Colquhoun, Wm., Mitchell. 
Columbus, D., Jarvis. 

Conn, Robert, Heathcote. 
Connor, J. W., Grant River. 
Cooper, Wm., Fergus. 

Cordiner, John, Ennotville. 
Cousins, Robert, Whitby. 
Coulson, A. O’Sullivan’s Corners. 
Coursey Bros., Lucan. 

Coursey, T. & C. H., Lucan. 
Cowie, G. R., Markham. 

Cowie, J. W., Markham. 

Cowie, R. B., Derryville. 

Cox, Robert, Amber. 

Cox, Robert, Huntley. 

Coyte & Son, T., Port Hope. 
Crago, F. A., Bowmanville. 
Craven, John, Brinsley. 
Crawford, A. M., Widder. 
Crawford Bros., Brown’s Corners. 
Crawford, Geo., Oro Station. 
Crawford, Wm., Carlingford. 
Crichton, Jas., Scarboro Junction. 
Crowell, Wm., Oshawa. 

Culbert, Wesley, Saintsbury. 
Dalgety Bros., Glencoe. 

Darroch, A. G., Cotswold. 
Davidson, Geo., Orono. 

Davidson, Jas., Avonton. 
Davidson, Jas. I., Balsam. 
Davidson, John, Ashburn. 
Davidson & Son, Geo., Cherrywood. 
Davies, Robert, Todmorden. 
Devitt & Sons, I., Freeman. 
Dickieson & Son, Guelph. 
Dickson Bros., Atwood. 


Dingman, W. J., Balsam. 
Disney & Son, J. E., Greenwood. 
Dix, W. A., Fergus. 
Doan Bros., Sable. 
Doble, Wm. L., Sunderland. 
Doig, Peter F., Fordwich. 
Douglas, Alex., Markham. 
Downing, H., Simcoe. 
Doyle Bros., Mt. Carmel. 
Duncan, Thos. G., Woodford. 
Dundas, R. D., Springville. 
Eadie, A. G., Vars. 
Eadie, J. D., Vars. 
Kadie, J. R., Russell. 
Eaid, C. H., Simcoe. 
Elliott, C. E., Mitchell. 
Elliott, J. F., Oxford Centre. 
Elliott, T. D., Bolton. 
Elmore, Ed., Ekfrid. 
Esdon, J. H., Bainsville. 
Evans, Thos., St. Mary’s. 
Fairbairn, B., Sharon. 
Farris, W. J., Bradford. 
Faulds, W. M., Muncey. 
Ferguson & Son, J. D., Mapleton. 
Ferguson, Alex., Sonya. 
Ferguson, S., Conn. 
Ficht, Val., Oriel. 
Flood, Daniel, Elginfield. 
Follis, John, Ashley. 
Ford, Geo. D., Galt. 
Forgie, John, Claremont: 
Forrester, Geo., Gormley. 
Forster, W. D., Markham. 
Forsyth, G. M., North Claremont. 
Kraser,».W. G2 8.,~Park) Bill: 
Freel, J. C., Thamesford. 
Fry, Henry, Nobleton. 
Fuller, Edward, Mitchell. 
Garbutt, Geo., Tullamore. 
Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. 
Gedcke, J. A., Fordwich. 
Gibson, T. A., Wroxeter. 
Gilles, John, Marden. 
Gleeson, Jas. J.. Markham. 
Good, E. H., Richmond. 
Gordon, John, Brooklin. 
Gormley, A. G., Unionville. 
Graham Bros., Claremont. 
Graham, Geo., Weidman. 
Graham, John, Udora. 
Graham, John, Derry West. 
Graham, T. J., Uxbridge. 
Graham-Renfrew Co. Ltd., Bedford 
Park. 
Grant, R. H., Hazeldean. 
Grant, Ryerson M., Bradford. 
Grant, Wm., Markham. 
Gray, Wm., Mayfield. 
Gray, Jos. & Wm., Londesboro. 
Greenless, Hugh, Bowmanville. 
Gregg, Thos., Claremont. 
Groat, Chas., Brooklin. 
Grundy, R., Clandeboye. 
Gunn & Son, D., Beaverton. 
Hahn Bros., Hawkesville. 
Hales, Jas. J., Chatham. 
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Hall, Nelson, Rockford. 

Hall, Wm. G., Birnam. 
Hamilton, Angus, Ravenshoe. 
Hamilton, John, Lisgar. 
Hand, Jas., Tancred. 
Hanlon, Henry, Rayside. 
Harris, Leamon, Mt. Elgin. 


Harris, Wm., Cattle Market Annex, 


Toronto. 
Hartin, Chas., Stittsville. 
Hassard, T. H., Markham. 
Hastings, Ed., Almira. 
Hayes, Geo., Columbus. 
Helmkey, W., Armadale. 
Henderson, A., Jerseyville. 
Henderson, Geo., Keady. 
Henderson, Jas., Belton. 
Hepburn, Wm., Foley. 
Herold, P., Tavistock. 
Hickling, A., Minesing. 
Hodgins, W. T., Hazeldean. 


Hodgkinson & Tisdale, Beaverton. 


Hogate, J. B. Weston. 

Holtby, J. W., Manchester. 
Holtby, R. M., Manchester. 
Holtby, W. E., Brougham. 
Holtby, W. W., Manchester. 
Hoover, Isaiah, Stouffville. 
Hosken, A. E., Cobourg. 
Howard & Son, J. W., Amber. 
Howard & Son, W. J., Concord. 
Howden, T., Milton West. 
Howitt, Jas., Altona. 

Hume & Co., A., Menie. 
Hummason, F., Embro. 
Hunter, J. C., Danforth. 
Hutchinson, John, Millbrook. 
Innies, Alex., Clinton. 

Innies, Alex., Brooksdale. 
Innes, Jas. W., Woodstock. 
Ironside, H. W., Puslinch. 
Isaac, Alex., Cobourg. 

Jackson, Henry W., Glen Allen. 
Jackson, Richard, Alma. 
Jackson & Son, Geo., Downsview 
Jenkins, Jas., Oshawa. 

Jewell, W. E., Bowmanville. 
Johnston, Arthur, Greenwood. 
Johnston, John, Cobblehill. 
Johnston, John, Woodbridge. 
Johnston, J. R., Springford. 
Kelly, Jas., Fairview. 
Kennedy Bros., Marden. 
Kennedy, Michael, Pickering. 
Kennedy, Wm., Nobleton. 
Kent, Robert, Embro. 

Kester, Orvil, Stouffville. 

King, Frank, Fingerboard. 
King, Marmaduke, Fingerboard. 
Kissock, Samuel, Guthrie. 
Kneeshaw, J. J., Bradford. 
Knister, Elmer, Ruscomb. 
Knox, Andrew. Tuscarora. 
Kydd, Wm., Uxbridge. 

Lamb, Geo. H., Tancred. 
Langton, Thos., Braemar. 
Larkin, J. D., Queenston. 


Lavin & Richardson, Harriston. 
Law & Son, Wm., Ringwood. 
Lawrie, John, Malvern. 

Leahy, Wm., Sunderland. 
Leathers, W., Bethesda. 
Lehman, A. B., Atha. 

Leonard, Jas., Schomburg. 
Leonard, W., Craigvale. 
Lester, Ellory, Forest. 

Lindsay, Jias. A., Fergus. 
Lougheed, H. P., Heathcote. 
Lowes, J. W., Bethany. 

Lumley, Jos. E., Minesing. 

Mc Alpine, Angus A., Edy’s Mills 
MoArthur, Alex., Oro Station. 
McArthur, A., Holiday. 
McAvoy, C. C., Atha. 


McBeth, D. G., St. Paul’s Station. 


McBrine, R., Chatsworth. 
McCabe, J. A., Collingwood. 
McCaig, Alex. Aberfoyle. 
McCorquodale, W. M., Bennington. 
McCowan, Jas., Brown’s Corners. 
McDiarmid, P. A., Alvinston. 
McDonald Bros., Woodstock. 


McDougal Jas., 57 Adelaide St. Toronto. 


McDougall, Silas, Kdgeley. 
McEKachren & Son, P. R., Eldon 
McEachren, R., Argyle. 
McKlheron, Neil, Chatsworth 
McEwen, Jas., Clifford. 
McFarlane, Jas., Claremont 
McFarlane, John, Dutton. 
McGavin, J. J., Leadbury. 
McGeachy, A. & D., Dutton. 
McGeachy, D. & R., Coleraine. 
McGregor, Alex., Uxbridge. 
McIntyre, Alex., Cathcart. 
McIntyre, Sharzel, St. Mary’s. 
McKay, Hugh, Embro. 
McKee, Alex., Sandhill. 
McKeign, Colin, Strathroy. 
McKenzie, John, Chatsworth. 
McKinnon & Sons, D., Hillsburg. 
McKinnon, G., Unionville. 
Mclevin, John, Hickson. 
McMichael, T., Seaforth. 
McMillan, John, North Keppel. 
McMillan, R. J., Seaforth. 
McNeilage, Jas., Eberts. 
McNiven, A. F., St. Thomas. 
McPhail, Neil, Sonya. 
McPhee, H. H., Park Hill. 
McTaggart, Jas., Sonya. 
McTavish, Alex., Shakespeare. 
McTavish, John, Shakespeare. 
MeVey, J. F., Metcalfe. 
Mackey, Robert, North Gower. 
Mackintosh, Wm., Burgoyne. 
Mair, Jas., Peabody. 


_ Major Bros., Whitevale. 


Maloney, Patrick, Metropolitan. 
Martin, Robert, Wexford. 
Martin, T. H., Duncrief. 
Mason, Leslie, L’ Amaroux. 
Matthewson, J., Brooklin. 
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Maxwell, Jas., Locust Hill. 
Magill, Chas. L., Aurora. 
Meharey, Wm., Russell. 
Menzies, J. A., Wingham. 
Mercer, Thos., Markdale. 
Meyer, Frederick, Bethesda. 
Meyers, Jacob S., St. Clements. 
Middleton, G. & W., Claremont. 
Miller, John J., Gowrie. 

Miller, Robert, Stouffville. 
Milne & Sons, R., Green River. 


Milroy & Son, John, Cedar Grove. 


Mitchell, J. R., Whitby. 
Mitchell, Robert, Ivan. 
Moffatt, Jas., Teeswater. 
Moffatt, R. N., Fenelon Falls. 
Montague, N. C., Jarvis. 
Mooore, T. J., Kilsyth. 
More, Jas., Kirkton. 

More, W. R., Almonte. 
Morgan, D. M., Claremont. 
Morrison, J. D., Argyle. 
Morrison, Peter, Argyle. 
Mossip, Wm., St. Mary’s. 
Mountjoy, F., Enfield. 
Munroe, Jno. A., Argyle. 
Murison, Jas., Cedar Grove. 
Murray, Alex., Palmerston. 
Murta, J. J., Uxbridge. 
Myles, C. E., Bedford Park. 
Myles, Jas. A., Heathcote. 
Neil & Sons, F. H., Lucan. 
Newman, Robert, Bognor. 
Nichol, Geo., Waubuno. 
Nichols, R., Hagersville. 
Noyes, Wm., Denfield. 
O’Brien, T. R., Ponsonby. 
Ogle, Ryerson, Blytheswood. 
Oliver, W. R., Cobourg. 
O’Neil & Co., London. 
Ormiston, R. W., Cresswell. 
Ormiston & Sons, Columbus. 
Osborne, T. C., Whitby. 
Pallett, Wm., Summerville. 
Palmer, D. R., Thorndale. 
Parker & Son, Thos., London. 
Paton, Jas., Swinton Park. 
Patterson Bros., Millbrook. 
Patterson, John W., Denfield. 
Patterson, En. Norwood. 
Paxton, P. G., Tottenham. 
Payton, Bernard, Conroy. 
Peterson, Alex., Hawkesville. 
Pettit & Sons, Freeman. 
Pettit, R., Glenwillow. 
Pinkerton, D., Pinkerton. 
Plunket, Robert, Woodbridge. 
Porter, Thos. H., Brooklin. 
Potts, O., Simcoe. 

Power, Truman, Bowmanville. 
Prouse, S. J., Ingersoll. 
Prout, Geo., Cedar Brae. 
Pugh, W. D., Claremont. 
Purtill, James, La Salette. 
Quinlan, David, Ennismere. 


Rae, Walter, St. Paul’s Station. 


Ramsay, W. J., Mongolia. 


Ratcliffe Bros., Anderson. 
Reeson, Herbert, Columbus. 
Reid & Co., R., Hintonburg. 
Reynolds, Fred., Enfield. 
Richardson, Fred, Columbus. 
Richardson, Jas., St. Paul’s Station. 
Richardson, F. P., Columbus. 
Richardson, Wm. P., Columbus. 
Roadhouse, Silas, Comber. 
Robertson, A. J., Shakespeare. 
Robinson, Wm., Markham. 
Robinson & Son, Mrs. J. W., St. Mary’s. 
Robson, Jos., Telfer. 

Rock, Thos., South March. 
Ross, Dugald, Streetsville. 
Ross, J. C., Jarvis. 

Ross Bros., Nairn. 

Rossiter, A., Crampton. 
Rothwell, B., Ottawa. 

Rundle, D., Sonya. 

Schaefer, H., Maplewood. 
Scharf, A., Cumming’s Bridge. 
Schell, M. & W., Woodstock. 
Scott, Francis, Twin Elm. 
Semple, Hugh, Hereward. 
Sewell, David, Cedar Grove. 
Sharpe, T. H., Brampton. 
Shaw, Philip, Madina. 

Shields, J. B., Mount Albert. 
Shier, R., Cannington. 
Sleightholm, J. A., Humber. 
Sloane, A. C., Bradford. 
Slugget, J. W., Mount Horeb. 
Smart, Jas., Beeton. 

Smilie, A. G., Hensall. 

Smith, L. J., Manchester. 
Smith, Neil, Brampton. 

Smith & Richardson, Columbus. 
Sorby, O., Guelph. 

Spear, Thos., Cobourg. 
Spearin, Geo., St. Mary’s. 
Spencer, C. H. J., Beaverton. 
‘Sproule, Newton H., Schomburg. 
Staples, Geo., Lifford. 

Staples, Jos. F., Ida. 
Stewart, John, Springbank. 
Stewart, Robert, Winfield. 
Stocks & Son, Jas., Columbus. 
Story, Harry, Picton. 

Story & Son, R., Crossland. 
Stringer, Abe., Kingarf. 
Summerfeldt, L., Unionville. 
Tape, Frank, Highgate. 
Taylor, Anson, Blackstock. 
Taylor, Geo. B., Middleville. 
Taylor, L. W., Stayner. 
Taylor, Wm., Baldwin. 
Thompson, Andrew, Watford. 
Thompson, John, Belwood. 
Thompson, Nathaniel, Orangeville. 
Timmons, A. C., Winchester. 
Tingle, Geo. A., Ellesmere. 
Trachell, Fred, Shakespeare. 
Tran, W. H., Cedar Grove. 
Tremble, Geo., Bowmanville. 
Trick, R., Unionville. 

Trott & Son, Ed., Christina. 
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Underhill, Jas., Claremont. 
Vance, David, Tavistock. 
Vipond, John, Brooklin. 
Wagg, Nelson, Claremont. 
Wagg, Vincent, Unionville. 
Wagster, Wm., Tavistock. 
Wagg, Jas., Stouffville. 


Walbrook, Wm., Hagersville. 


Wallace, Geo. A., Ponsonby. 
Walton, Guy, Hllesmere. 
Ward, Edward, Greenbank. 
Warner, Peter, Homer. 
Watson, T. H., Sonya. 


Watt, Robert, South March. 
Watt, R. A. & J. A., Salem. 


Way, R. G., Trenton. 
Webster, Jas., Oakwood. 
Webster, W. W., Lindsay. 


Wells, A. B., King. 

White, Geo., St. Mary’s. 
White & Sons, R., Linton. 
White, Job, Ashburn. 
White, T. & S., Birr. 
Whiteway, G. G., Seagrave. 
Whetstone, Jos., Kintore. 
Wilkin, W. G., Harriston. 
Wilson, Jas. A., Elginfield. 
Wood, T. A. Bradford. 
Wood,:Wm., Bradford. 
Woodill, Wm., Woodill. 
Woodley, Wm., Dundas. 
Woodward, Thos., Derryville. 
Wyckoff, J. G. & E. L., Tyrell. 
Yake, P., Kintore. 


Young & Son, Wm., Mt. Brydges. 


Young, W. H., Binkham. 
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Farmers’ Institutes of Ontario, 
1909. 


To the Hon. Minister of Agriculture: 


I have the honor to present herewith the fifteenth annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Farmers’ Institutes. This report is published in two volumes: Part 
L, consisting of papers and addresses bearing upon agricultural matters, and 
Part II., consisting of lists of meetings, speakers and their. subjects, statistics. 
financial statements, etc. 

While the attendance at regular Institute meetings remains about the same 
from year to year, the number attending short courses in Stock and Seed Judging. 
Fruit Institutes, Special Poultry meetings, Dairy meetings, etc., has considerably 
increased. The membership secured at the winter meetings of 1909-10 is Con- 
siderably in advance of the previous year, and judging from the records at hand, 
and statements by Institute officers and members, there is a steadily growing in- 
terest in all lines of agricultural education. 

There has been a marked growth in the formation of local organizations 
known as Farmers’ Clubs. Over one hundred and fifty of these organizations have 
been organized and are doing active work. 

The development in Women’s Institutes is most encouraging, not only iw 
the number of organizations and membership (581 societies with a membership of 
16,104 and an attendance for the year of 135,922), but in the nature of the work 
undertaken. In the early years of this society, food topics and methods of work 
in the household largely occupied the attention of the members. As the years 
go by, far more attention is paid to health subjects, including sanitation in the 
home, hygiene, home nursing, a pure water supply, sanitary methods in the pro- 
duction of milk, etc. A great deal has been done lately in the beautifying of 
home surroundings and some of the more progressive Institutes are using their 
influence in civic improvement. Sane house furnishing, home management, the 
relation of the family and individual to the community, school question, etc., are 
receiving their just attention. There is a greater demand now than ever before 
for an extension of this work. The appreciation of the work by the women of the 
Province is indicated in the following quotations: “Each of us is striving to 
attain the highest position a woman may fill, viz., a good home-maker. To be that 
we must first-be good daughters, sisters, wives and mothers.” 

“The Institute has brought town and country women together, and each has 
found in the other good qualities never dreamed of, and the consequence is 8 
mutual feeling of sisterhood between town and country women.” 

“Tt has meant to the people of this riding a social unity such as no other 
organization could have produced. Ladies from all parts of the county meet and 
feel at home as if they were neighbors.” 

“T consider the Women’s Institutes are doing a greater work in this part of 
- New Ontario than the churches.” 

“Not least among the advantages appreciated to the full by the Women’s 
Institute members are the opportunities afforded for social intercourse, when the 
monotony of life on the farm is broken and brightened once a month and the mem- 
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bers return to their homes with new interests and thoughts to bear them company 
in a more joyful pursuance of the multifarious duties which are approached with 
renewed vigor.” 

Sufficient has been done by Farmers’ Clubs during the past year to demon- 
strate that they will be a permanent feature in agricultural education and ad-— 
vancement, and we beg to repeat that they can be made one of the most effective 
agencies by a hearty co-operation and unity of purpose on the part of the farmers 
in the various districts. 

Those wishing to get full particulars regarding Farmers’ Clubs should make 
application to the Department for Farmers’ Institute Club booklet. 

The number of farmers who take advantage of membership in the Institutes 
to secure the publications sent out by the Department year after year is altogether 
too small, and we trust that those who are now members will do their part in ex- 
tending the constituency of the Farmers’ Institutes. Ask your neighbors to be- 
come members. 

We would urge upon every farmer the wisdom of taking one or more of the 
agricultural papers published in Ontario. Seasonable information comes to the 
farmer every week through this source, and Departmental reports cannot take the 
place of them. In this volume we have taken the liberty of quoting from articles 
which have appeared in the following agricultural papers: The Farmers’ Advo- 
cate, London, Ont.; The Weekly Sun, Toronto, Ont.; Farm and Dairy, Peterboro’, 
Ont.; Canadian Farm, Toronto, Ont. Some of the articles appearing herein have 
been compiled in this office. Mr. C. F. Bailey, who devotes most of his time in 
the winter months to Short Course work, has given most valuable assistance in 
this work. We wish to thank the farmers who have so kindly replied to requests 
for information regarding Silos, Beef Rings, and The Feeding of Live Stock. 
These articles, together with the papers received from various sources, will, I trust, 
be of great value to our Ontario farmers. In the yearly publications sent to In- 
stitute members—Agricultural College Report, Farmers’ Institute Report, Report 
of the Live Stock Associations, Dairymen’s Associations, Agricultural and Experi- 
mental Union, and bulletins—the farmers in all sections of the Province will find 
much worthy of study and careful consideration. 

Let each member of the Institute feel his responsibility in an endeavor to 
make the local Institute meeting a success. Go prepared to ask questions along 
the lines indicated by the speaker or speakers. It is only by hearty co-operation 
that the good work which has been done through the Farmers’ Institute may be 
continued and improved upon. 


Gro. A. Putnam, Superintendent.. 


Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 1910. 


Farmers’ Institute] of| Ontario. 


In the fall of 1909 a meeting of a few representative men from the Institutes 
and Clubs was held in the City of Toronto. The discussions and addresses referred 
largely to Farmers’ Institute Club work, and many of the points brought out are 
incorporated in the Farmers’ Institute Club booklet. Some of the addresses and 
a portion of the discussion are presented below. 


A well-kept Ontario farm-home of moderate size. Attractive farm-homes 
which compare favorably with the above are to be found in 
many sections of the Province. 


ADDRESS. 
Hon. J. 8. Durr, Mryister oF AGRICULTURE FOR ONTARIO. 


It is so very pleasing for me to have an opportunity of meeting with you this 
afternoon, if for: nothing else than to be privileged to wish you a pleasant and pro- 
fitable session in discussion with the various men who are doing the work in which 
you are individually engaged. We know there is scarcely any line of work—and 
perhaps this is more applicable to farming than any other line of industry—upon 
which any two men will ‘have exactly the same ideas. It is through brushing up 
against one another and hearing these ideas, which have been worked out by indi- 
vidual men with reference to the special work in which they are engaged, that we 
make progress, and it is due to that fact that we are assembled here to-day. There 
is no doubt in my mind that you would not be here to-day if you had had the 
thought that the men with whom you would meet would have the same ideas as 
yourself. It is sometimes very difficult to get a man, who has lived entirely upon 
his farm, to think that he can do a thing in a better way. Now we feel and we 
have always felt that the Farmers’ Institutes are doing splendid work along the 
line of agricultural education, but are assured that there will be even greater suc- 
cess by the establishment of these Farmers’ Clubs in affiliation with the Institutes. 
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This work in which you are engaged is a demonstration of what is, after all, 
a part of the work which is conducted in connection with the Agricultural College. 
I was very pleased this afternoon to hear President Creelman say that their whole 
aim is to run the College in such a way that they will be in touch with the farmers 
as a whole—not the fancy farmer, not the man with lots of money who wants to 
farm for the fun of the thing, but the man who must secure a livelihood from his 
farming operations. That is the work which the College is engaged in, to be in 
touch with the ordinary farmers, those of us who work year after year in the ~ 
ordinary way and under ordinary conditions, trying to make an honest living. 


ADDRESS. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEO. A. Putnam, TORONTO. 


It is a pleasure again to welcome representatives of the Ontario Farmers’ 
Institutes and Farmers’ Institute Clubs to another convention. The first gather- 
ing to be called in like manner was held four years ago this fall; and we believe 
that there will be a repetition at this time of the beneficial results following that 
gathering. With such a large number of worthy representatives, who have de- 
voted their time and money to the advancement of the interests of the agricul- 
turists of their respective districts and of the Province at large, we cannot but 
have a profitable meeting. | 

In my trip through Western Canada and some of the Western States, and in 
attending the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Institute workers for the United 
States and Canada at Portland, I was particularly struck with the increased in- 
terest which is being taken in agricultural education. For the most part, the 
governments of the Provinces and States are more liberal than ever in voting 
funds for agricultural education, and a good sign is that the legislators and far- 
mers generally are making it their business to inquire into the methods that 
are being followed in spending that money and seeing that it is expended wisely 
in the best interests of the farmers of the Province or State concerned. Many of 
the States can get all the money they want for agricultural education. Perhaps 
their legislators believe that no better investment can be made than to instruct 
the farmers in up-to-date methods in agriculture. I was particularly impressed 
in noting that the farmers are specializing along definite lines in a great many 
districts. The farmer to be successful and the district to be successful must, to a 
certain extent, specialize along one or two lines. I believe that one of the means 
whereby that end can be attained is through the Institute and the Club. 

We have three sources or means whereby educational work is carried on. 
First, the Agricultural College, and the attitude of the farmers generally, the 
business people and the legislators towards the Agricultural Colleges indicates that 
the College has been working along lines which appeal to the farmers and business 
men of the country. Without the College we cannot hope to have effective agricul- 
tural education. The work which is carried on there is, of course, different from 
the work which is carried on through the Institutes. Definite lines of study are 
_ Mapped out and the men must be prepared to remain with that course of study 
for two or three years. You know very well that only a small proportion can do 
this; others must depend upon the Institutes and short courses held at local points 
throughout the Province or State. They must depend upon the agricultural press; 
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they must depend upon the Institute literature, and we believe that the Institute 
must be a means through which the great bulk of farmers are to get their informa- 
tion bearing upon their work. The agricultural press has done much to place 
agriculture upon the high standard that we find it to-day, but, as we are in- 
terested in Farmers’ Institutes, they must form the basis of our deliberations 
this afternoon. 

It is a very great responsibility which rests upon us; and the work in hand, if 
we live up to our responsibilities, cannot but have a marked beneficial influence 
upon the agricultural practice of the Province and upon the lives of the tillers 
of the soil and those dependent upon them. The work of the Institute is to dis-. 
seminate up-to-date information along agricultural lines and to present the same 
in such an attractive and impressive manner that the farmer will be induced to 
adopt it. It is not so much a lack of knowledge on the part of the farmer as to 
which are the best methods to follow, as it is a disinclination to adopt new methods 
and give up those which have been followed so long. What can “we do then to 
arouse a greater interest on the part of the farmers who are keeping down the 
average of production in this fair Province. We have an ever-increasing number 
of farmers who are producing more bushels of wheat, larger crops of better oats, 
more tons of roots, better stock, more fruit of superior quality, and more milk 
per cow, but the difference between the average production and that of the indi- 
vidual farmer who is following up-to-date methods is too great. While agricul- 
ture in Ontario has made great strides and visitors from other countries are sur- 
prised at the large expanse of well-cultivated farms in Ontario, the fact remains 


that there is a great field for improvement, both so far as methods of work and 


\ 


business are concerned, and the Institute has a place as important as any in this 
advancement. 

We meet together to-day for the purpose of still further perfecting, or in an 
attempt to still further perfect, one of the many means furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture whereby the tiller of the soil may obtain information which 
will be to his individual benefit and the advancement of the community and the 
nation. It was not until the Institutes were established that the various other 
means for agricultural improvement were brought most forcefully to the attention 
of the farmer. The excellent work of the Agricultural College, both in teaching 
and experimenting, the necessity for the various stock and other agricultural associ- 
ations and the value of the agricultural press were brought prominently before the 
farmers through the Institutes. The Institute has had a very important mission 
in the past and the change in methods in Ontario agriculture to-day, as compared 
with twenty-five years ago when the Institutes were begun, have been brought about 
largely through the dissemination of the information imparted by the Institute 
lecturer and the literature sent out to Institute members from the Department of 
Agriculture. You say that im some sections where the advancement of agricultural 
practice has been most marked the number of farmers who have taken an interest 
and a direct part in the work of the Institute is comparatively low. We cannot. 
however, measure the influence of the Institute by the benefits derived by the in- 
dividual who attends the meetings. The improved methods adopted, as a result 
of the lecture or of the reading of Reports and Bulletins are of advantage not only 
to the comparatively small number of farmers who receive the information and 
inspiration direct, but each one who practises improved methods successfully has 
an uplifting influence on the agriculturists of his district. Do not weary, there- 
fore, in well-doing. The meetings may be small or the manifest interests confined 
toafew. If, however, you as officers or lecturers, can induce a few in each locality 
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to become close students of their own business and thus be led to adopt the most 
profitable methods, you have rendered a valuable service to your fellow farmers and 
the nation. 

The tens’ of thousands of practical farmers who attend the Institute meetings 
each season are not the only beneficiaries of the organization, which has been and 
is doing so much to teach the farmer how to increase his profits and to make his 
isolation, drudgery and hermit life a thing of the past and to place him in his 
proper sphere of a man among men. 

Nature has been kind indeed in endowing this fair Province of Ontario with 
soil, climate and other natural resources that make it comparatively easy for the 
intclligent and aggressive husbandman to turn the same into wealth. ‘True, the 
average profits to the fruitmen, dairymen, stockmen and general farmers of the 
whole Province are not such as would induce the business men of the city to ex- 
change for the business of farming. We have, however, an increasingly large 
number of first-class farmers who are making profits, a fact which should not only 
be encouraging to their fellow farmers but is actually inducing the city residents to 
look to the farm lands of Ontario as a profitable investment. Do not forget that 
the increased returns from year to year as a result of intelligence, care and in- 
dustry applied to your business do not represent the whole profit. There is a 
material advance in the value of lands thus handled, as well as those adjoining. 
We have instances of fruit lands doubling in selling price during the past year, 
the increase being due largely to the results of the application of up-to-date methods 
on adjoining farms. By the application of improved methods the fruitmen are 
more independent of weather conditions and the ravages of insect and fungi pests. 
We may expect to see the price of land in our good fruit districts advance still 
further. This advance in the selling price of lands maintains wherever the farmers 
of the community have specialized. 

I am not here, however, to give a dissertation upon Ontario agriculture, but 
rather to review the work of the past few years and submit plans for future work, 


with a view to having the same discussed by the practical men from different parts _ 


of the Province, in order that we may, if possible, arrive at some workable plan 
whereby the efforts of the Department and the individual farmer may result in a 
more marked advance along agricultural lines. Briefly then we shall make a few 
statements regarding the work of the past two or three years and attempt to draw 
therefrom some lessons which should prove of value to each and all. Let us con- 
sider attendance, membership, local assistance, subjects dealt with. 
ATTENDANCE.—The total attendance during the season of 1908-09 at regular 


- Farmers’ Institute meetings was not very encouraging when compared with the 


totals of some former years. When, however, we come to analyze the statement 
we find that a greater number of meetings than in any preceding year had to be 
cancelled and a large number of other meetings were attended by only those who 
were able to walk to the places of meetings, the roads being impassable for traffic 
on account of severe snowstorms. Some of the deputations were storm-stayed 


for a whole week. During the season of favorable weather the attendance com- - 


pared well with the average of previous years. When we total the attendance at 
regular Farmers’ Institute meetings, special Fruit Institutes and Judging Classes, 


together with Dairymen’s meetings and Women’s Institute gatherings, we find that ~ 


the total is far in excess of any previous year. In the year of the greatest recorded 
attendance at Farmers’ Institute meetings, the total included the ladies and we, 


therefore, feel justified in including the attendance at both Farmers’ and Women’s - 


Institute meetings in making our comparisons. However, it is not so much a 


es. 
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matter of numbers in attendance, as the object for which the people come. In 
former years there was probably a little more attention given to entertainment, the 
meetings being somewhat of a novelty, and the number of townspeople attending 
was proportionately greater. The number of practical farmers reached during 
the past two or three years exceeds the banner seasons of past years. The large 
number of Ontario farmers, especially the younger men, who have gone to the 
North-West and the dearth of farm labor during the past few years has made it 
impossible to secure large audiences at farmers’ meetings in many sections. 

MuMBERSHIP.—In a word we may state that the membership is slightly below 
the average of the past eight or ten years but about equals that of a year ago up 
to the corresponding date. It is not, however, the large membership we seek for 
so much, as it is that we are anxious to have the members take an active interest 
in the work and make a study of the literature furnished them by the Department 
from time to time. With the hundred and seventy-five thousand farmers in this 
Province, the membership of the Institutes would be away in advance of what it 
ever has been, did the farmers appreciate to the full the benefits to be derived by 
a study of the reports and bulletins furnished to members. 

Locat Assistancr.—It has been urged from time to time that an effort be 
made on the part of local officers to induce successful farme:s in each district to 
take an active part in the meetings by giving addresses and papers and joining in 
the discussions. While there has been a tendency to utilize local help in some 
districts the majority of the Institutes have shown little or no progress along this 
line. Unless we can adopt some means whereby the farmers will be enabled to dis- 
cuss their own business in their own way, we cannot hope for the best results. 

You will probably gather from the foregoing that we have little encourage- 
ment to offer the delegates here assembled. Such is not the case, however. We 
believe that there never was greater necessity for Farmers’ Institutes than at the 
present time, and there never was a brighter outlook for the carrying. on of this 
work to a successful issue, if we can only secure the hearty co-operation of the 
officers and the farmers generally. Those who have had charge of agricultural, 
educational and experimental work in Canada or the United States have learned 
that it is well for them to keep in close touch with the practical farmer who must 
depend upon the results of his management and labor for a livelihood. It is only 
when the professional man who is working along agricultural lines keeps in close 
touch with the work of the practical farmer and the conditions under which he is 
laboring that he is able to render the most valuable service. Each 
may learn from the other. The results already obtained along certain 
lines in a number of districts are an encouragement for us to recom- 
mend very strongly the lines of work which we shall outline. While we 
would not advise that the number of Institute meetings be reduced or that any 
particular places be struck from the list, we believe that the time has come when 
the Department must have some assurance from the farmers in the vicinity of the 
place of meeting that at least a fair proportion of them will lend their support to 
the Department and the local officers. It is quite an expense to employ lecturers 
and pay their expenses to Institute meetings; and the Department must be reason- 
ably sure that some benefit is being derived if assistance is to be continued. We 
know that some very small meetings, meetings which would be considered a failure 
if judged from the attendance standpoint, have been productive of the oreatest 
good in the community; and it is not that we are aiming at large meetings, but at 
meetings where we can be reasonably sure that benefit is to accrue to the residents 
of the district. This is not likely to result, however, unless a fair percentage of 
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the farmers manifest an interest. We probably have not sufficiently impressed the 
local directors with the responsibility resting upon them, and we shall be glad to 
have a free discussion on the part of the delegates here assembled as to the part 
that the local directors do take and should take in their local meetings. 
Farmers’ InstrrutE Ciuss.—One of the most effective means whereby this 
local interest can be aroused, and by which the work of the delegates will be most 
effective and the benefits from the literature most marked, is to form, on the part 
of the local farmers, a club at which they will have an opportunity of discussing 
agricultural topics and also using the club for literary and social purposes. We 
may well gather strength in Farmers’ Institute work by following the example set 
by the Women’s Institutes. The progress made by Women’s Institutes is, we 


believe, far in advance of the expectations of even the most sanguine. The growth | 


and success of the work is due, not only to the competent staff of lecturers which 
have been sent out from time to time, but chiefly to the fact that the responsibility 


Half-day Judging Demonstration conducted under the 
auspices of the Norwood Farmers’ Club. 


has been thrown largely upon the officers of the local organizations. We have, it is 
true, offered helpful suggestions and given more or less assistance by way of litera- 
ture, but, for the most part, the success has been due to the development and utili- 
zation of local talent, and this is to be found in each locality. We believe that every 
farmer, if he is worthy of the name of a farmer, will have information or ideas of 
interest and value to his fellow farmers of the district. The local Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Club is a channel through which this information may be brought to lght. 
Then, again, the organization of local clubs will do more, we believe, than anything 
else to bring the young men into the Institute fold. This subject will be discussed 
fully at a later stage in the proceedings, so it is not in-place to enlarge at this time 
upon methods whereby the club can be made successful. We might impress upon 
you, however, the necessity for some one or two persons in each locality taking a 
leading part in the organization work and in the conduct of the society for the first 
few meetings. J am speaking to men who have been chosen by their fellow farmers 
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to represent them at this Convention, and each of you should be instrumental in 
organizing one club at least this fall or winter, and many of you should see several 
such organizations formed. It is well to lay plans for the formation of several 
clubs in a section where they will be able to interchange programmes and. have occa- 
sional joint meetings and social events. Each will help the other and the work 
of officers and members will be made lighter, while the efficiency of the work wil] 
be greater. We have already deplored the lack of local talent; this, however, will 
not be lacking in any locality where a club has been in existence for a few seasons. 

At the recent Convention in Portland I had the pleasure of listening to a 
number of noted men in the agricultural world, not only Farmers’ Institute men, 
but also college professors and experiment station men. We heard from Prof. 
Black, Prof. Pearson and others that they believed it is absolutely necessary, 
if we are going to reach the farmers who are most in need of agricultural education, 
to have some sort of local organization, and a great many States are making an 
effort to form these local organizations. As intimated by the Minister of Agfi- 
culture, it is absolutely necessary that the farmers exchange ideas and censult to- 
gether if they are going to get any benefit at all from experiments which the farmers 
are carrying on, for every up-to-date farmer is, as you know, more or less of an 
experimenter. If these various experimenters will form local clubs and come 
together for the purpose of comparing notes and studying the underlying prin- 
ciples; if we supplement that by sending out speakers to address the clubs from 
time to time, and follow this by shor* courses, I think. we will have a system which . 
will be most efficient. . 

SprecraL INstiruTes.—Throughout the whole Province the increased intelh- 
gence of the farmers calls for an advance along Institute lines. Where the farmers 
are students, not only of the literature sent out by the Department and the excellent 
agricultural papers which we now have, but also of their own operations upon their . 
own farms, they are not likely to be satisfied with a one-day meeting. To the 
inquiring and intelligent farmer a half-day session, extending over two hours or two 
hours and a half in the afternoon in most cases, is only an aggravation; and they 
will not be satisfied, we believe, until they have a means whereby they can discuss, 
their problems at greater length with the delegates sent out by the Department and 
with their fellow farmers. Nothing in connection with Institutes has proven of 
_ greater interest or benefit than the holding of Short Courses, these being confined 
chiefly to Stock and Seed Judging, Poultry Raising and Fruit Growing. ~The 
Stock Judging feature of Special Institutes or Short Courses has been tried, and 
sufficient has been learned to convince us that additional work of this nature is 
warranted and the Department is ever ready to support anything and everything 
which is of direct benefit to the farmers, and you can rest assured that Stock 
Judging classes or Short Courses will-meet with the support of the Department. | 
Special Fruit Institutes or classes were held last winter to the number of fourteen. 
One or two of these continued for only one day, while the majority extended over 
three days. Definite programmes were mapped out and the different sessions were... 
devoted to studying the branches of fruit growing. When definite announcements . 
were made to the fruitmen that at a given place, and at a given hour, a certain | 
branch of fruit growing was to be taken up, they came in large numbers, knowing ,, 
_what to expect and prepared to lay their difficulties before the experienced men in, , 
attendance and also to offer to those in attendance the benefits of their own experi-,, 
ence. As the time advanced, interest and attendance increased, and the fruitmen,.— 
in the districts concerned were unanimous in their praise of the work accomplished... 
This has shown us in the Department that it will be wisdom on the part of the,,. 
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Department and the local officers, so far as possible, to make their work special and 
make their announcements definite and confine the work of the different sessions 
as closely as possible to the announced programmes. 

You will have gathered that, from a Departmental standpoint, we are of 
opinion that the future success of the Institutes depends largely upon the organ- 
ization of local Farmers’ Institute Clubs and the extent to which we will be able to 
arrange for special instructions along definite lines. 

It will, I judge, not be in the best interests of this Convention for me to en- 
large at this time as to the views of myself and others in the Department regarding 
the future of Institute work. There are many problems to be brought before this 
Convention and the greatest good, I think, will result by allowing the delegates to 
take the Convention from now on as their own. We always have been willing and 
anxious to, get the, views of Institute officers and lecturers regarding the work, and, 
as can be readily understood, it is only by the hearty co-operation of all concerned 
that the greatest results will follow. Methods of increasing the attendance at In- 


Farmers’ and Women’s Institute meeting at Goulais Bay, near Sault Ste. Marie. 
The benefits of the Institutes are appreciated to the full in the far 
northern districts. 


stitute meetings, ways of securing membership, the utilization of the literature sent 
out by the Department, the advertising of meetings, the running of excursions to 
the Agricultural College and other places, annual meetings, ways of interesting 
boys and young men in the Institute, co-operation with Women’s Institutes, and a 
number of other questions might be dealt with from the standpoint of the Depart- 
ment, but as we shall be given an opportunity to take part in the discussion, which, 
we trust, will fall largely upon the delegates, it would be out of place to enlarge 
further at this time. All I can do is to again welcome you as men to whom we look 
to make the Institutes a success and to now throw the meeting into your hands. We 
are fortunate in having with us the Minister of Agriculture and the President of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, who are in sympathy with all that pertains to the ~ 
welfare of the farmers. We Hea E hope that the Institute member, the asia 
officer and the Institute lecturer will feel free to express his views. 
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Mr. McKenney, Essex, Ont.: I have had.a somewhat varied experience with 
farmers’ clubs, spread over the last two years. I must confess that my ideas re- 
garding the club work have changed a good deal in that time. At first I thought 
all that was necessary to be done was to go out and organize farmers into 
farmers’ clubs. I started in and found it was not much trouble to organize, but 
the difficulty was to hold these clubs together and get them to work. We managed 
to keep three or four of the clubs at work for the past two years. The clubs organ- 
ized two years ago in Kent County have received very little assistance from the 
Department; their success has been due almost entirely to the efforts of the mem- 
bers. I would advise that these clubs be formed only in those localities where you 
_can find sufficient interested men to take hold of the work. 

Mr. J. F. Firtcuer, Valetta: We have had a very successful club organized 
in our township. The one who started it has since given us some assistance, and 
I am sure that I can say, if any municipality or community of farmers want to 
improve along every line, they should organize a farmers’ club. 

Mr. A. McKenney: This club was organized two years ago and started with 
a fair membership. These young men, fifteen of them, went into the work for all 
they were worth, and the membership has spread over two or three townships. You 
cannot keep up the club for educational purposes only; we have taken up selling 
corn in a co-operative way. We have 2,000 acres grown under the auspices of the 
club in that section. We could distribute the seed corn among the farmers’ clubs 
in other parts of the Province. 

Mr. F. C. Hart, Galt, Ont.: I have had some experience during the past two 
years with farmers’ clubs in Waterloo County—eleven of them. In establishing 
these clubs I have organized only in those districts in which I thought they would | 
live, and only one has died. The other clubs are doing excellent work without 
any help whatever from outside sources; they do not have to be spoon-fed. Several 
good things have resulted from the formation of these clubs; one of these is along 
a line which has not yet been mentioned, namely, social. A good many of these 
clubs have united with the Women’s Institutes and have made a great change in 
the district socially. There has been created a community spirit of which the 
people are proud; before that the people did not visit and did not “neighbor.” By 
having picnics and social evenings they got together and learned the good qualities 
of each other. Another thing that the clubs are doing is developing a thoughtful- 
ness among the farmers. The older as well as the younger men come to the meet- 
ings, and the experience of the older together with the enthusiasm of the younger 
men do great things. I know too that some of the young men have certainly ap- 
preciated the opportunity given in the club for public speaking. In working out 
the ideas of the club, and in the work altogether, the members and officers of these 
clubs are developing an excellent .ability which they had not seemed to possess 
before, and by coming in contact with the men of the community are rubbing off 
the corners. Another advantage of the club is that they fit the locality. If the 
club is managed by local officers it gives it a character which belongs to that com- 
munity only. So successful have the clubs in Waterloo County been, that a number 
of communities are asking that clubs be established. This helps us to appreciate 
the work that the clubs are doing. | 

Mr. W. Mason, Ayr: It has been my privilege during the last year to come in 
contact with some of the agricultural representatives: I have had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Hart and noting the interest which he takes in the line in which he 
is engaged. Mr. Hart is our representative in the County of Waterloo, and I am 
sure he has done excellent work. There never was a time, I think, when the farmers 
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are taking so much interest in the ealling they have chosen as at the present time, 
and I believe this is due largely to the placing of the agricultural representatives 
before the people to talk to us and teach us along the lines in which we are engaged. 
Regarding our club, we have a membership of about sixty, and the club is doing 
excellent work. | Last year the Government put on a short course. The meetings 
were good. We feel that the club is accomplishing a great deal of good. 

Mr. Doveras: Our club was formed about the first week of last October. 
At that meeting it was suggested that we have a plowing match. This matter 
was discussed and a committee was appointed to find ways and means of conducting 
it. So successful was that plowing match and so instructive that we thought we 
might make it an annual affair. Our club, along with the other four clubs in the 
township, will have another plowing match about the end of November. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot get any help for this purpose from the Government. I think 
that we are apt to get a little careless in our plowing, at least we feel it so in our 
neighborhood. Since that first plowing match was held we have found that a great 
deal more interest is being taken in plowing, which is the basis of good farming. 
Some of us did not know anything about the good roads movement, so we sent an 
invitation to Mr. Campbell, the Deputy Minister of Public Works, to address a 
meeting of our club and other clubs in that section. The result of that meeting 
was that the feeling in regard to good roads has entirely changed. We also had 
Mr. Buchanan of the College at one of our meetings. The club meetings have 
given our men an opportunity of expressing themselves in public and, if I am any 
judge, we can supply interesting workers for a number of years. 

Mr. D. James, Thornhill: In the farmers’ club we want two or three men 
upon whom we can depend at all times and weather to help at the meetings. I can 
say in reference to the Farmers’ Club at Markham, that there are a few men who 
can always be depended upon in that way, and these men not only tell what they 
know and tell it in a manner to be understood, but there has been developed a 
spirit of public speaking in that district which has resulted in giving the young 
men confidence in talking upon the platform and making themselves understood by 
the audience. I would not advise confining the meeting to the study of farm sub- 
jects. JI would take up literary work. Keep in touch with the young people. 1 
would not form.a club in every locality, but only in localities where they are likely 
to be successful, because, when they die, it is an injury to the surrounding clubs. 
I have two suggestions to make. One is that the Government amend the School 
Act to give the trustees power to rent the school house with the necessary fuel and 
light for a nominal sum for Institute meetings. If it is made legal for the trustees 
to grant this privilege to the clubs for their meetings and for Farmers’ Institute 
meetings, there will not be occasion for objection on the part of some of the trustees, 
as is sometimes the case. If the Government’s attention were drawn to the fact 
that we have libraries in many of our school sections, we feel that they could be 
induced to add thereto a number of agricultural books for the benefit of the farmers. 
I would also like to mention the importance of the question-drawer in connection 
with the club meetings. A great deal of information is gained in this way that 
might not be touched upon in the regular addresses given, for, while the addresses 
may cover the ground of a subject fairly well, it may be that a particular feature 
upon which a man may wish help may not be touched. I would have a question- 
drawer at every meeting. - We are deeply indebted to the agricultural press, yet it 
takes time to get help in that way for some of our problems, which sometimes may 
be emergency cases “ 
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Mr. F. R. Matnory, Frankford: There are Farmers’ Clubs in the East, as 
well as in Waterloo County. I organized three clubs in one township which are 
doing good work. The different localities have different conditions and men and 
demand different programmes. One club met all winter and seemed to demand 
evening entertainments. Another club has gone into a business proposition, similar 
to that spoken of by Mr. McKenney, except that, instead of handling corn, our club 
is handling the apples of the members, putting them up in a co-operative way and 
charging ten cents per barrel. We handled 2,500 barrels this year in that way. It 
takes something more than the social, more than the intellectual, to hold the clubs 
together. It seems necessary to have some business proposition. 

We find that we cannot organize clubs indiscriminately. We are organizing 
only where our judgment tells us that there are men who are willing to take hold of 
the work. I believe that a club membership should not cover too large a territory. We 
find that small sections give better results than we derive from a club which covers 
a radius of even four miles. The school house in the centre of the school section is 
a good place to meet. Our clubs intend to hold a grand rally in the township hall, 
in which all the clubs will take part. The purpose is to have a debate, and I think 
this will be very instructive. I was pleased to hear Mr. James speak about the 
school trustees having power to give help to the Farmers’ Institutes and the clubs in 
the way of the use of the school house for Institute and club meetings. 

I believe that the clubs will not take the place of the Farmers’ Institute meet- 
ings, for, while we may have local clubs, we still need the long-distance speakers to 
come to us. 

W. J. Brack, President Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man.: In Manitoba 
we, too, have the great problems of agricultural education. We are trying to solve 
these problems and we are anxious to make use of your experience. I have heard 
of your clubs. We have already heard away in our country of the success which 
has followed the organization of agricultural clubs to carry on certain work. I am 
very glad to hear the words of those who have had experience in the work, and to 
note that you have not only the young men but the older men to take an interest 
in your club. Twelve years ago, as an Ontario boy, I became identified with the 
Farmers’ Institute work of this Province, and managed to get elected as a vice- 
president of a county Institute some distance north of here. We find that many of 
the agricultural organizations to-day are controlled by these same men and the 
younger men have not been going into the thing as we think they should. Some 
of the younger men tell us that the older men keep them crowded out, but we find 
now that a change is coming, that the younger men are coming in as well. We 
need both. We younger fellows need the experience, we need the direction of those 
who have gone on before us. We must have the older men to assist us in directing 
our work. We require, however, the younger men, because, as we grow older, we 
have less energy—the younger men have the energy and the older men the experl- 
ence, and these give us what we think is an ideal organization. We have not yet. 
got an organization of this kind known by your name—the Farmers’ Olubs—in 
our Province. Now there is one quality that we find lacking in this agricultural 
work, and that is enthusiasm. We need that, we think, more than any other single 
_characteristic. 

We find a good many men who are practical men in many respects. They 
seem to understand the theories of agriculture perfectly and know much about the 
sciences, but we do not always find the farm as we expect to find it after seeing and 
hearing the men. Now, it may be that class of man is not here, but it exists in 
other countries. 
eke, 2 C1.) 
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We are doing one thing which we think is helpful, and that is holding com- 
petitions in good farms. Agricultural work in Manitoba, by the way, is all carried 
on under the auspices of the agricultural societies, that is, our agricultural societies 
possess the functions which your Institutes possess. We are holding these compe- 
titions in good farms, for everything upon the farm, judging from the condition of 
the machinery to the fences at the back of the farm. Some even follow it closer, 
and the man who is raising pure-bred stock is trying to excel in his chosen line. We 
expect to find a little better quality in the young stock than in the dams and sires. 
These competitions are doing very much good. 

: I was glad to hear one speaker mention the debate. It is a capital thing— 

nothing better to get the people out and get them interested. We like a little com- 
petition, we like to debate in a friendly way. Another feature mentioned is the 
banquet. Many of our agricultural societies are arranging to hold at least one 
banquet in the year. It gets men together and helps to break the community line. 

I am glad that you have so much enthusiasm in the work in Ontario, and I would 
say to the young men to go into these organizations and push the work with alt 
your might. Hold the older fellows there too. While they may not be able to do 
very much work, they are needed to have the club well balanced. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Wentworth Co.: Three things are necessary in conducting 
a Farmers’ Club. First, you must have enthusiasm, you must have ability, and 
you must have good officers. Perhaps I may put officers first—officers who will do 
their duty under all circumstances and conditions, fight against everything and 
anything that will hurt the club. In our district we have only one Farmers’ Insti- 
tute meeting during the year. Our lady friends are meeting monthly, and they are 
carrying on their work in a better spirit. When only one meeting is held, we have 
almost forgotten what took place at this meeting before the next is held, and the 
enthusiasm dies out. You must have ability. There must be a leader or two in 
your community, men who are able to give an address or read a paper and also the 
ability to draw others into a discussion of the topic. Mr. Putnam referred to hold- 
ing a meeting in every school section. Now in our township that would never do. 
We could not keep up the enthusiasm in every section, as there is very little hall 
accommodation, although there are eight or nine different places where good meet- 
ings might be held. I do not know that it would serve any purpose to have a 
library. We have sufficient literature if we only took time to read and digest it. 

Mr. A. D. Harkness, Irena: I have to report only one club. Dundas County 
is noted for the amount of milk it produces per square mile. We have a number 
of cheese factories, and they are all doing well and all making good cheese. Some 
of the members of the Farmers’ Institute, at the annual meeting last fall, asked 
for the organization of a Farmers’ Club. I wanted to know how many men were 
there who would agree to attend at least six meetings for two years. About 
twelve agreed to do this. We organized and have been carrying on a very good 
work ever since. We advertised our meetings well. We had the printer strike off 200 
bills, leaving space to fill in the date. We used a stamp for filling in the date. 
Twelve of these will advertise a meeting within a radius of four miles—in addition 
to other places, we post them in the postoffice and the cheese factory. This brings 
the matter before the people and they are getting interested in our work. We try to 
have a subject in its proper season. Last spring, in April, we discussed garden work. 
Mr. Kerr of Ottawa attended this meeting and gave us a very instructive address. 
As a result of the meeting our committee agreed to give a plant to every member of 
the club. Through our club we got about $28 worth of plants in a wholesale way, 
chiefly strawberries and raspberries, and they were distributed among our members. 
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We also undertook to supply our members with clover seed (we cannot grow our own 
clover seed down there). I went to our own merchants and told them what we 
wanted and got quotations from them. The result was that we saved a little, 
enough to pay our membership fees. Now, about the Farmers’ Club taking the 
place of the Farmers’ Institute. I believe rather the club will be a stimulus to our 
Institute. By holding our meetings monthly we become more interested in our 
work, and when the Department of Agriculture send us speakers from a distance 
I believe we are going to turn out in greater numbers. The local literary society 
has furnished us with all the entertainment we require for the evening. We leave 
the social part alone in our Farmers’ Club. 

Mr. H. Grosz, Lefroy: Next to Mr. James, I think that we have the oldest 
farmers’ organization. We have had the Grange going for about thirty-five years, 
and have met every two weeks except during two months in the summer. I think 
in our meetings we should not only have subjects that are interesting to farmers, 
but subjects dealing with other matters in order to bring out the young people. It 
is not hard to keep a club if we get it started in the right way. I believe the 
Farmers’ Clubs will be a stimulus to the Farmers’ Institute. You will have no 
difficulty in having a good Farmers’ Institute meeting at those places where there 
are Farmers’ Clubs. I might also say that when the lecturers come to these places 
they will need to know their subjects pretty well. 

Mr. A. Cuprags, Orillia: I have nothing special to say along the line of 
Farmers’ Clubs. I was sent by our club to get information. .We hold our club 
meetings from house to house, and I think it is agreed that we shall adhere to this 
plan. It has somehow got to be the custom for the person at whose house we meet 
to give us lunch. The importance of having good officers cannot be overestimated. 
We have not many good speakers in our locality, and we’ find it necessary to give 
notice two or three weeks in advance when a paper or address is desired. The 
President or Secretary can do very much to help the meetings by supplying ques- 
tions. We closed our winter meetings by a very successful social. We tried having 
only the monthly meetings, but I cannot report success, and would think it better 
not to attempt to carry on the work with monthly meetings only. I am satisfied 
now that any community that has had experience with a Farmers’ Club will be 
loath to give it up. It has proved to be a good thing and will prove a better thing 
as we get better organized. 

Mr. A. W. VanSicxiz, Onondaga: I am interested in the farmers’ clubs. 
We have at least one in Brant County. I do not know of any more. It was organ- 
ized last fall, and was carried on through the winter months successfully. We do 
not attempt to have meetings during the summer. We find that when April comes 
We are too busy with practical work to attempt to keep up the interest in the meet- 
ings. - During the winter the interest was good, and we found that the young men 
came out well. We sometimes had to use a little strategy, however, in order to 
attract the young men. We conceived the idea of having a sparrow hunt. We felt 
that the sparrows were getting rather numerous, also that they were feeding upon 
the crops rather than upon insects. Between 1,500 and 2,000 were destroyed. At 
the end of the sparrow hunt we had a banquet, all the men sharing in the expense. 
I believe the farmers’ club is in advance of the Institute, because we can touch 
upon so many more subjects than in the Institute work. When only one Institute 
meeting is held in the year we can discuss only one subject. The first meeting 
eld in Onondaga, we asked probably eight of the men to mention some improve- 
ment which they were going to make during the year. By that means we brought 
up eignt diiferent subjects for discussion. Underdraining was one of the improve- 
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ments mentioned, and a good many ideas were given regarding this. Another man 
was going to undertake to keep an account of what his hogs would cost him until 
sold. The subject of silos was also discussed at that meeting. In the spring we 
discussed seed selection and cultivation of the soil, also spraying, etc. 

Mr. Putnam: We have been able to get some,suggestions from each other 
and from the addresses of some of the visitors here, who are not directly connected 
with the clubs, which will be of value to you in your Institute club work during 
the coming winter. If, with the advice of Mr. Hart, Mr. McVannel, 
Mr. McKenney and some of you men who have been successful in forming local 
clubs, we are able to formulate some more definite lines of work, we shall do so 
and make definite recommendations so far as possible. You must remember that 
the work is still in a formative state. It is to be hoped that the whole Institute 
work will be put upon a more substantial basis than it is at the present time. 

I shall refer to a few points that have been brought up. Some person said 
that it is not well to cover too much territory; I think one said that you should 
not establish clubs in every school section. In all this Institute Club work you 
must, of course, consider local conditions; I would say that in those places where 
- you can get even eight or ten interested members to take hold of the work you 
have the basis for a most effective club. It is not always numbers that mean suc- 
cess. Some of the Institute meetings attended by five or six farmers have done 
more for progressive agriculture than a meeting of fifty. It is not quantity, but 
quality, that counts. Some person this afternoon referred to the Institute doing 
something for the boy upon the farm. I was approached not long since by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in the city who is anxious to do 
something for the farmer’s boy who comes to the city, to get in touch with him 
and see that he comes in contact with those influences which tend to make him a 
good citizen. My idea would be to get in touch with the farmer’s boy 
before he leaves the farm, to show him what life in the city is and also 
to show him what life in the country can be made. I believe that 
if this could be done many of the boys who now go to the city would 
be willing to remain on the farm and make farming their life work. We find that 
sometimes the boys who come to the city are ashamed to acknowledge their defeat 
and to go back to the old farm, although many of them would be glad to do so. 

Regarding libraries, I would say that there are circulating libraries in con- 
nection with the Department of Education, and we have already arranged with 
that Department to supply these to the Women’s Institutes. One-third of the 
library consists of books which are of special interest to women as home-makers. 
Arrangements have been made with the Department of Education to have similar 
libraries sent to the farmers’ clubs and Farmers’ Institutes. 

Mr. J. 8S. Kyte, N. Winchester: In our club we have a directory for the mem- 
bers. This consists of a case placed in front of one of the stores. In this case we 
have cards about the size of a post card, and when any member has anything to 
sel] he puts the information upon the card in the case and anyone who wants to 
purchase such an article knows where to buy it. When the purchase ‘is made the 
card is taken out. We have found this particularly valuable in the selling of stock. 
and foodstuff. 

‘The matter of wholesale buying by the club entails a good deal of work on 
the part of the Executive. We appoint a committee to interview the different 
companies regarding prices on the goods we wish to purchase and to see who will — 
give us the best terms. The man who gets the business of the club gets the business 
of the community. We have bought both seed and binder twine in this way. We 
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have had assistance from the Department at Ottawa in the way of lecturers and 
every farmer was invited to our meetings. 

With reference to the Farmers’ Institute meetings, I might say that I believe 
the failure in attendance in some cases is due wholly to the lack of sufficient 
advertising. Many farmers do not go to certain localities for a long time and 
sometimes do not know of the meetings. An individual notice means very much 
for the success of any meeting. 

Mr. Purnam: With reference to the purchase of ical by the clubs: | 
~ hardly know what to advise, except to state in a general way that, if the club is 
going to purchase anything in large quantities for the members, they should give 
the local dealers every opportunity to tender. You cannot live as farmers without 
your village people and town people. JI think a club would do well to consider 
very carefully before they purchase outside their own locality. By joining to- 
gether, I believe you can get a substantial reduction from your local merchant, and 
it is better to pay even a little more to your local merchant than to go outside 
your own town for goods. 

Mr. Harkness: With regard to purchasing aus seed, there was very little 
difference between the price paid and the price asked by our local seedsman. It 
is, of course, an advantage to the local merchant to sell a large quantity to the 
farmers at a slight reduction for cash, because otherwise you know the farmers do 
not usually pay until their crops have been disposed of. We really made very little 
profit on our purchases. 

Mr. ConNELL was of opinion the work of farmers’ clubs should be purely 
educational. 

Mr. Raynor: The farmers’ club is destined to solve a good many problems 
in the future, and one of them is to fight against weeds. I think if we had more 
farmers’ clubs we could get rid of the thistle. I have thought that the Government 
could not spend money to better advantage than to send a man along the side 
lines to teach the farmers regarding weeds, as I believe many do not understand 
the danger. I would discourage the clubs from going into the wholesale buying 
of seeds and would advise buying only guaranteed seed. Do not let the five cents 
enter too largely into our minds when purchasing seed. 


Eee COURSES IN STOCK JUDGING. 


During the winter of 1909-10, twenty-five courses in She and seed judging 
were held in various sections of the Province, for the most part in localities where 
District Representatives of the Department oh Agriculture are located. No line of 
agricultural education has appealed more strongly to the farmers, and the lessons 
learned as to the desirable types of live stock and methods of caring for’ them as 
well as in the selection of seed grain and the destruction of weeds, will, we are con- 
fidenf, bear marked results. It will be of interest to our mombers to read the fol- 
lowing paper bearing upon this phase of work from the viewpoint of a ee 
Representative of the Department of Agriculture. 
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SOME PHASES OF SHORT COURSE WORK. 
A. D. CAMPBELL, B.S.A., Morrispure. 


The growth of scientific agriculture in any country is dependent upon two im- 
portant factors, namely, the amount of research work done and the dissemination of 
the knowledge gained by this research work. Owing to the difficulty in securing 
men and money, the scientific investigation undertaken in Canada is by no means 
commensurate with the agricultural resources of the country nor with its agricul- 
tural possibilities. Up to a few years ago: very little was done, except by the few 


Live Stock Judging Class. A very common sight throughout the Province to-day. The 
animals are placed by the audience, after which the instructor gives his’ 
decision and reasons. 


men at Guelph, at Ottawa, and at a few experiment stations throughout the. Do- 
minion. More recently it has been possible to undertake such work at Truro, 
N.S., at Macdonald College, Quebec, at Manitoba Agricultural College, and at 
various experiment stations in different parts of the Dominion. And, as the im-— 
portance of and need for such study becomes better recognized by our legislators 
and people generally, greater effort will be made to deal with the current problems. 
Probably more attention has been given to the disseminating of information of a 
technical nature than to the research work. For a long time the Farmers’ Insti- 
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tute has occupied a leading place in this respect. Agricultural societies should 
exist primarily for their educational influence and their usefulness must not be 
underestimated. The Ontario Agricultural College, in addition to the research 
work of its professors and the training given its thousands of students, each year 
furnishes an immense amount of valuable information which is distributed in the 
form of reports and bulletins issued by the Department of Agriculture. The staff 
also engages in a limited amount of extension work. But much still remains to be 
done. The field is so big that as yet only a beginning has been made. One has 
only to go through almost any section of Ontario to discover the erroneous ideas 
that exist with regard to the aims of the Department of Agriculture and the lack 
of interest taken in any of its work. There is this hopeful feature though, that as 
soon as farmers are convinced the Department has information of value to them 
they are ready to receive it. : 

One of the best proofs of the value of the training given at an Agricultural 
College is the appreciation the students have for that training. But the number 
of students in actual attendance, compared with the number of young men and 
women who do not receive it, is so small that some effort to reach a larger per- 
centage of the population of Ontario should be made, and it is hoped, through the 
instrumentality of the District Representatives, to benefit a greater number. 

For a long time the two weeks’ Short Course at Guelph has been one of the 
most popular and valuable courses; indeed, so popular is it with regular four-year 
students that these men find it to their advantage to “jump” regular lectures in 
order to attend its sessions. Through the combined efforts of the Provincial 
Farmers’ Institute, the County Farmers’ Institutes and the District Representa- 
tives, it has been possible to hold throughout the Province Short Courses modelled 
after the College Course, but shorter in duration. These have proven quite as 
popular as their forerunners at Guelph, which is evidenced by the large and in- 
creased attendance at each session, by the favorable comments made afterwards 
by men participating, and by the numerous requests now being received for similar 
courses during the ensuing winter. 

The benefits of such courses are many and varied in their nature. There is 
yet in some sections of Ontario a prejudice against any information which has its 
inception at an Agricultural College. This is largely due to the fact that the 
majority of people so prejudiced have had no opportunity of forming any accurate 
conception of what is undertaken and accomplished at such an institution. These 
courses, held as they are in the most outlying districts, bring to the very door of 
the man on the land an example of Agricultural College teaching, and the rate- 
payer is thus enabled to judge for himself of its character and worth. It is my 
conviction, after conducting five such, that any thickly-settled community where 
large assembling places can be secured is an ideal place for one. Since each sec- 
tion of the course is in charge of a specialist from some one of the centres of agri- 
cultural learning, the people are thus given an opportunity of meeting, hearing 
and having in their midst men of the first calibre; men who are in touch with the 
great agriculturists of the age, and who are grappling with the hardest problems 
of the agricultural world. Having thus become acquainted, if but for a short time, 
with men whose writings he has been reading for years, the farmer takes a new 
interest in him, and afterwards gives more attention to his endeavors and achieve- 
ments, and is ready to assist if possible and to listen to his teachings. In addition _ 
to meeting prominent men, the coming together of farmers in large numbers has 
a good influence in that it tends to bring them to a realization of the importance 
of the basic industry, agriculture, and of the immensity of its problems. The pri- 
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mary object of a Short Course, namely, the disseminating of knowledge of a 
technical nature, must not be lost sight of. One needs but to go about among 
thinking practical farmers to realize the large number of problems which stand 
waiting for solution, and none but the most careful research work will solve them. 
What any body of intelligent farmers require and appreciate most is specific in- 
formation. 

So far the judging of live stock has been the outstanding feature of Kastern 
Ontario Short Courses. Many fair to extra good judges experience difficulty in 
placing classes of live stock, and still greater difficulty in giving reasons for their 
placing; and the amateur is often at a complete loss even when the task is not 
a difficult one, and for such a one a practical demonstration on high-class ‘stock is 
of the greatest possible value. The writer has frequently noticed indifferent audi- 
ences quickly aroused-to a condition. of intense interest as the expert judge slowly, 


Short Course in Stock Judging held at Bolton. The raised seats at each side 
of hall allow a good view of the animals under discussion by all present. 


methodically and deliberately outlined the desired type and conformation, and 
then measured the class of animals before him by that standard, and showed 
wherein they attained to or fell short of it. Often it is an incentive to nobler 
endeavor for young men to have the best stock in the community brought be- 
fore them and criticized, and once a young man has aroused in him an admiration 
and love for fine animals he has received an inspiration which is sure to bring 
about good results. We have found that there is not so keen an interest taken in 
seed judging and selecting as in the judging of stock. This is due to the failure 
of the average man to realize the importance of good seed. Still after one or two 
sessions the expert generally succeeds in showing his audience that a large yield 
of grain is to a very great degree dependent upon the quality of seed used. 

The value of a Short Course, held, as it often is, in some small village far 
remote from any agricultural institution, can best be determined from the fact 
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that the attendance often increases from a dozen or twenty-five, at the first meet- 
ing, to four or five hundred good, practical farmers at the closing session. The 
agriculturist of to-day has acquired a discriminating taste in matters of this kind. 
He is thoroughly appreciative only of the best, and it is gratifying to know that 
the efforts of the Farmers’ Institutes and District Representatives are supplying 
information that is appreciated. 


[ Vote by Superintendent. —The above contribution from one of the Department’s District Representatives is pub- 
lished with a:view to place before the Institute members an unbiased opinion from one who has observed the good results 
following the holding of Short Courses in Stock and Seed Judging. The farmers of Ontario shouid either attend the Two 
Weeks’ Course at Guelph or make an effort to secure a course at some local point.] 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS: THEIR NATURE AND USE. 


R. 8. Duncan, B.S.A., District REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ONTARIO DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE FOR DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND CouUNTIES, Port Hope. 


The question of fertilizing the soil as effectively and economically as possible 
is engaging the attention of the farmer, fruit-grower and market gardener alike. 
Where the land is cropped year after year certain amounts of plant food are taken 
from the soil, and, unless this is returned in some form or other the land becomes 
robbed of its natural fertility and refuses to grow productive crops any longer. 
A soil is not merely a store-house containing an unlimited supply of plant food 
to be drawn upon year after year without returning something. Unless it is 
manured or fertilized it becomes poor or worn-out and will cease to give profit- 
able returns, just as surely as a bank account which is always being drawn upon, 
and never replenished, will run out. When we say that a soil is rich or fertile 
we mean that it contains large quantities of available plant food. Persistent crop- 
ping will eventually exhaust this plant food and an impoverished soil results. 

In ordinary farm practice where the land receives the bulk of the farmyard 
' manure, and, where a judicious rotation of crops is followed, leguminous crops 
are grown and ploughed under to increase the soil’s humus content and nitrogen 
store, artificial fertilizers may not be so necessary.’ But, in market gardening, 
truck farming, or in any system of intensified farming, where special crops are 
produced, and where a maximum yield at a minimum expenditure is sought, it be- 
comes necessary to supplement the manure produced on the farm. 

All plants contain in their composition certain chemical elements, as carbon, 
nitrogen, water and various minerals. Plants obtain their food partially from 
the air, by means of their leaves, and partially from the soil by means of their 
roots. ‘The carbon, the largest constituent of the dry matter of vegetable tissue, 
is obtained from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere by means of special cells 
on the leaf surface; the nitrogen is secured from the soil by all plants and is also 
obtained from the air by leguminous plants; and the water and mineral require- 
ments, as phosphates, potash, sulphates, calcium, iron and magnesium are drawn 
from the soil through the root hairs. 

Accordingly, for a plant to grow and thrive properly, it must be furnished 
with an adequate supply of all these elements, which are necessary for the forma- 
tion of its tissues, each element having a special function or duty to perform in 
its development. Fortunately, most of: these elements, with the exception of 
potassium, phosphorous, nitrogen and sometimes lime, which particularly concern 
the farmer, are present in the soil in sufficient quantities for crop production. 
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These are the elements, then, which generally become first exhausted in soils 
under continuous cropping, and which, sometimes, may be naturally deficient in 
a virgin soil. All these essential elements of plant growth are indispensable. They 
all have their part to play in the nutrition of plants, and no one element can re- 
place another. An excess in the supply of one portion of the food will not com- 
pensate for a deficiency of another equally important one. 

To have success in the use of artificial manures requires a certain knowledge 
on the part of the user as to the general influence of the three main plant foods, 
viz., nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, on the crop. Nitrogen, one of the most 
important and most costly to purchase in the artificial state, is one of the main 
constituents of protein, the most valuable part of any plant. In the absence of 
nitrogen the plant makes but little growth. Nitrogen promotes stem and leaf 
growth, and when present in large quantities has a tendency to prolong the grow- 
ing period and thus retard maturity. Invariably, a coarse, rank or luxuriant 
growth of shoots, leaf and stalk indicates an abundance of nitrogen; whereas, a 
deficiency of nitrogen in the soil is shown by the pale green foliage, sometimes of 
an unhealthy yellow color. With cereal crops, too much nitrogen will often 
cause the crop to “lodge,” though it may also be due to a lack of potash in the 
soil which seems to give rigidity or stiffness to the straw. When such crops as 
potatoes, tomatoes and cereals are to be matured, an oversupply of nitrogen is 
detrimental; on the other hand, for plants producing fleshy leaves, such as cab- 
bage, lettuce and cauliflower, an abundance of nitrogen tends to promote a strong, 
vigorous growth with fine crisp texture. 

Phosphorous has an important bearing on the development of seeds, and 
tends to accumulate in the upper parts of the stem and leaves. Phosphates are 
known to promote fruitfulness‘'and hasten maturity. Phosphoric acid helps to 
form protein, and indirectly starch, sugar and fat. A poor yield of shrunken 
grain, accompanied by poorly developed plants, may be attributed to lack of avail- 
able phosphoric acid. 

Potash is the most important ingredient necessary for the promotion of strong 
growth and is associated with heavy yielding properties. It is fairly well distri- 
buted throughout all parts of the plant. Its function is to aid in the formation 
of carbohydrates, as starches and sugar, and hence is an important ingredient in 
a fertilizer for potatoes, sugar beets and fruit. It is quite necessary in the build- 
ing up of new tissue and wood, thus filling out the superstructure of the plant 
produced by nitrogen. Potash improves the quality and flavor of fruits, and the 
rich color is largely attributed to the supply of available potash in the soil. 

Money is not always wisely invested in fertilizers, simply for the reason that 
the elements which we term “plant foods” are not applied in the correct pro- 
portion. There must be a proper balancing of the three essential plant nutrients 
in the soil, just as an animal requires a balancing of its food nutrients, if we de- ~ 
sire good results. All plants differ materially in their requirements and in their 
ability to gather their food supply. If we have a superabundance of nitrogen or 
potash in the soil for a grain crop, but a deficiency of phosphoric acid, the grain 
crop will be light, as this element influences the grain production. If we apply 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and a lack of potash is found, the grain will have © 
a tendency to lodge, the straw being weak and spindly, and the grain poorly de- 
veloped and of poor milling or feeding quality. Hach element has its own part 
to perform. Analyses of our soils do not suggest to a certainty the required ele- 
ments. Clay soils, we know, possess a greater or less amount of potash, yet scien- 
tists have found that an application of soluble potash to plants on such soils gave 
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a more perfect growth and a larger yield. Leguminous crops, such as clovers, 
beans, peas and vetches, have the faculty of gathering their supply of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere through the nodules on the plant roots. Hence, for such 
soils, an artificial supply of nitrogen is quite unnecessary. ‘The turnip crop is a 
heavy feeder on phosphoric acid; the potato responds liberally to an application 
of potash. All cereal crops contain a small percentage of nitrogen, though it 
must be in a soluble form, as they have difficulty in getting it. Barley, for in- 
stance, is a shallow feeder and maturing in such a short period it is apparent that 
the plant food must be in an available form. Root crops, on the other hand, have 
a much longer period of growth, and will be able to have a greater command of the 
food used during the summer. . 

The nature of the soil must, to a great extent, determine the relative amounts 
of potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, to apply to a specific crop on that soil. 
A heavy clay soil naturally contains an abundance of total potash, but, as stated | 
previously, it is not always in an available form. Sandy soils are noticeably de- 
ficient in the plant food elements. Swamp, muck or peaty soils, which consist 
almost entirely of decayed vegetable matter, are quite rich in nitrogen. The pres- 
ence of nitrogen causes a rank but weak growth. These soils are invariably sour 
or acid in nature, formed by the vegetable decomposition. In the application of 
potash and basic slag, which contains, besides phosphoric acid, some free lime, 
which counteracts the evil effects of the vegetable acids, the soil is thereby sweet- 
ened. Lime will have the same effect. 

' The question that presents itself to the farmer, market gardener and orchard- 
ist is, how can I supply my plants with nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the best forms and at the least expense? : 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


There are a great many sources of nitrogen. Of the purely nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers we have nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia and cyanamid. Besides 
this, we have dried blood, tankage and other refuse from the packing houses, which 
contain varying amounts of nitrogen, besides a small quantity of phosphoric acid. 

Nitrate of Soda contains about 151% per cent. to 16 per cent. nitrogen, and is 
probably one of the best known sources of nitrogen upon the market. It is found 
in immense quantities on the West Coast of South America. It is the most 
soluble of all artificial manures, and hence leaches out of the soil quite readily. For 
this reason nitrate of soda ought to be sown in several applications, the first being 
given as the plants appear above ground, and the succeeding ones at intervals of 
from two to three weeks. 

Sulphate of Ammonia contains about 20 per cent. nitrogen, and is chiefly a 
by-product of gas works. It is obtained from the dry distillation in the manu- 
facture of bone-black, from the distillation of coal in the manufacturing of illu- 
minating gas, and from coal in the manufacture of coke. It is also soluble, though 
slower in its action than nitrate of soda, because it must first be converted into a 
nitrate form. ‘In fact all nitrogenous compounds must first be converted into 
nitrates before the nitrogen can be taken up by plants. In a very wet season 
sulphate of ammonia is to be preferred to nitrate of soda. 

Dried Blood, Tankage, and such refuse from slaughter-houses vary in their 
nitrogen content from 4 per cent. to 13 per cent. and are much slower acting 
manures, as they contain their nitrogen in an organic or insoluble form. These 
materials also contain a small percentage of phosphoric acid. 
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Calcium Cyanamide, Cyanamid or I1me Nitrogen, a new nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer, contains from 14 per cent. to 22 per cent. nitrogen in its commercial form. 
It is produced by heating calcium carbide (the substance used for producing 
acetylene gas) in the presence of air from which the oxygen has been removed, the 
nitrogen combining and forming calcium cyanamide. It is a black powder and 
reacts very quickly with moisture. Consequently it should not be exposed to the 
air before applying to the soil, and, being poisonous to plants at first, it should be 
applied at least ten days before seeding. 

There are other sources of nitrogen, such as guano, fish manure, ground 
leather, horn meal, etc., but their nitrogen content is very small and rather in- | 
soluble, hence their value is not very high. 


PHOSPHORIC FERTILIZERS. 


Superphosphate or Acid Phosphate, containing 13 per cent. to 18 per cent. 
available phosphoric acid, is one of the chief sources of phosphoric acid for plant 
food in commercial fertilizers. It is simply ground rock phosphate treated with 
sulphuric acid in order to convert the insoluble form to one readily assimilated by 
plants. This source of phosphoric acid is probably the cheapest, and being quite 
soluble results can be shown in the season of its application. 

Another source of phosphoric acid is Basic Slag or Thomas’ Phosphate 
Powder, which contains from 15 per cent. to 24 per cent. available phosphoric acid 
and from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. lime. This is a heavy, black powder obtained 
as a by-product in the manufacture of iron. It is produced in large quantities in 
England and Germany, and used quite extensively in those countries. It should be 
so finely ground that 80 per cent. of fine meal will pass through the standard sieve 
of 10,000 meshes per square inch. Basic slag is not so readily available as a plant 
food, and hence an application very early in the spring or in the fall will give best 
results. © J , 

Other forms of phosphoric acid are: Bone Meal, containing about 22 per cent. 
phosphoric acid; Dissolved Bone, which is ground bone treated with acid; and 
Bone Flour, still a finer grade, analyzing 27 per cent. to 30 per cent. phosphoric 
acid. ‘These forms are rather slow acting in the soil and scarcely any benefits are 
noticeable the first year of application. 


Potassic FERTILIZERS. 


Probably Wood Ashes is the oldest form of supplying potash to the soil. ‘They 
contain such a small percentage of potash, and the unleached hardwood ashes are 
becoming quite a scarce commodity. Their potash content varies from 3 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., phosphoric acid 1 per cent. to 2 per cent., and lime from 30 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. The lime contained in wood ashes gives them an additional 
value, especially in setting free potash in a clay soil. Leached ashes, however, con- 
tain only 14 per cent. of potash and about 1 per cent. of phosphoric acid. Coal 
ashes are practically of no direct manurial value, though, indirectly, they may 
open up a heavy soil. Most of all the potash used for fertilizing purposes comes — 
from the Stassfurt Mines in Germany, and may be properly designated as German 
Potash Salts. The Muriate of Potash (chloride of potash), and Sulphate of 
Potash containing 50 per cent. of pure potash, are the two most important potash 
manures now in use. In both forms the potash is in a readily available form for 
plants. Other Potash Salts, such as Kawnit, 1214 per cent.; Potash Manure Salt, 
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20 per cent., and Sulphate of Potash Magnesia, 26 per cent., are used quite ex- 
tensively in Hurope, but, owing to their low potash content and the high cost of 
transport, they are not commonly used in this country. 


[INDIRECT FERTILIZERS. 


Lime or Calewum Carbonate, and Gypsum, Land Plaster or Sulphate of Inme 
are materials which do not in themselves furnish any plant food. They are in- 
direct fertilizers. Their chief functions in the soil are to improve the physical 
condition, to counteract the harmful effect of an excess of vegetable acids and to 
liberate plant food in a heavy clay soil. A dressing of 2,000 lbs. per acre of fresh 
burnt lime to a soil rich in organic matter, or humus, would prove profitable. 
Lime used every year alone will cause exhaustion of the soil; yet it appears to be 
highly beneficial when applied occasionally and in conjunction with stable, green or 
artificial manure. Many farmers seem to have great faith in an application of 
common salt. It supplies no essential element of plant food, though, indirectly, it 
may have some value on the mechanical condition of the soil. In some instances 
it appears to give brightness and stiffness to barley straw, and when applied to the 
mangel crop it is claimed the yield is increased. 

In order that a farmer may use commercial fertilizers intelligently and 
economically to produce profitable crops, he should know, first, what his soil lacks, 
or, in other words, must understand the needs of his soil; secondly, he must have 
4 knowledge of the food requirements of the different plants he is growing, and 
how these requirements are likely to be met with in the soil upon which the crops 
are grown; and, thirdly, the best forms of fertilizers to apply. The widely dif- 
fering conditions, both in the growing of and the manner of marketing the crops, 
makes it obvious that the principles laid down to suit the conditions of the general 
farmer will not apply to those which the market gardener must encounter. © 

By a chemical analysis of a soil we may find out the total amounts of the 
essential elements in the soil, but, to be of a practical value, we ought to know what 
percentage of these ingredients is available to the plant. A soil may show a high 
percentage of total potash and phosphoric acid, which might be locked up or held 
in various combinations unavailable for the plant. To these soils experiments have 
proven that an artificial application of potash and phosphate increased the yield. 
The question then naturally arises, how can we ascertain the deficiencies of the 
soil, the different requirements of the various crops and the best forms of fer- 
tilizers to apply? It is true the plants themselves give valuable suggestions. 
Plants having a coarse, rank growth, with a deep, green color, generally indicate 
a sufficiency of nitrogen, though the flower and fruit may be imperfectly formed, 
thus indicating at the same time a lack of potash and phosphoric acid. The only 
accurate method of determining the lacking constituents is for each farmer to con- 
duct small experiments on his own soil and crops. The time and labor spent in 
conducting fertilizer tests with different crops on different soils will most assuredly 
be well paid for in the definite data gained. A fairly complete plan, yet very 
simple, could be conducted as follows: 

Plot 1—Unfertilized. 

Plot 2—Complete fertilizer (potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen). 

Plot 3—Without phosphoric acid (potash and nitrogen). 

Plot 4—Without nitrogen (potash and phosphoric acid). 

Plot 5.—Without potash (phosphoric acid and nitrogen). 

_ The amounts used per acre will vary with the nature of the crop and soil. 
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The sources of potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen may be muriate of potash, 
acid phosphate and nitrate of soda. For experimental purposes the plots may vary 
in size from 1/20 to 14 of an acre, and should be as uniform in quality of soil, pre- 
vious manuring and cropping as possible. Such experiments would lead to fairly 
definite information, though the character of the season, such as a late, wet spring, 
or a severe drought, may interfere seriously with the favorable action of the fer- 
tilizers applied. 

It should be remembered that potash and phosphoric acide are readily fixed or 
retained in the soil, and unlike nitrogen, as nitrates, are not easily lost through 
leaching. Thus invariably the mineral or ash constituents will have a beneficial 
“after effect ’ on the succeeding crops for at least two years. This fact has been - 
demonstrated to me most conclusively in the Maritime Provinces. 

Some reference has been made to the functions of the various plant nutrients 
and the requirements of certain crops. Emphasis cannot be too strongly laid on 
the value of farmyard manure for maintaining the fertility of the soil. But we 
have only a partial return of the elements of plant growth by such an application, 
as it lacks the constituents which are annually exported in the shape of hay, grain, 
milk and live stock, and, also, a very considerable loss of the fertilizing in- 
gredients occurs in the manure before applied to the land. It contains a high per- 
centage of nitrogen in proportion to the ash constituents—potash and phosphoric 
acid—and varies in composition with the age, food and condition of the animal. 
Stable manure has, however, a valuable physical action in opening up and making 
more porous a heavy, stiff soil, and also in binding together a sandy soil and mak- 
ing it more retentive of moisture. The large amount of vegetable matter in barn- 
yard manure increases the soil’s humus content, and when this decayed vegetable 
matter is abundant in soils, artificial fertilizers invariably give better results. 

’ Fruit trees and vines are slow growing, perennial occupants of the soil, and, 
particularly when in a bearing state, should not have an excess of nitrogenous 
materials, because as nitrogen forces stem and leaf growth this would be produced 
at the expense of the fruit. Hence nitrate of soda should not be used in an 
orchard bearing fruit, but where nursery stock is to be forced a stimulating manure 
as nitrate of soda will give good results. The most progressive orchardists use 
about 200 lbs. of muriate of potash and 300 lbs.‘of acid PCA, bone meal, or 
basic slag per acre. 

Cereals and grasses, which are somewhat similar in habits of growth, have 
only a fair root system and require nitrogen in an available form to produce stem 
and leaf growth, though if potash and phosphoric acid be lacking the grain crop 
usually has a tendency to “lodge.” On most soils 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 100 
lbs. of muriate of potash, and 300 lbs. of acid phosphate will be found sufficient. 

For leguminous crops no artificial supply of nitrogen will be needed. A mix- 
ture of 100 Ibs. of potash and 300 lbs. phosphate has proven effective in increasing 
the crop. 

Root and tuber crops require an abundance of plant food in an available form 
in order to make their greatest growth. Mangels seem to respond to an application 
of nitrogen; turnips to phosphoric acid, and potatoes to liberal dressings of potash. 
It must be remembered, however, that these crops should have all three elements, 
but on account of their characteristics require certain elements in larger propor-. 
tions. For roots a mixture of 120 lbs. nitrate of soda, 400 lbs. acid phosphate, and 
120 lbs. muriate of potash; for potatoes the same amounts of nitrogen and phos- 
phorous, in addition to 200 lbs. of sulphate of potash, is recommended. 

Experience points to the fact that sulphate of potash is the preferable form 
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in which to apply potash to the potato crop. The muriate form contains salts of 
chlorine, which hinders the formation of starch, and thereby produces potatoes 
inferior in quality. Potatoes fertilized with muriate of potash were found to be 
waxy or soggy in texture—not that dry, mealy condition we like to see. The 
muriate form when used on tobacco impairs the burning quality of the leaf, and 
also has been found to lessen the sugar content of sugar beets and grapes. 

It is poor economy to purchase ready mixed fertilizers and apply them in- 
discriminately without any knowledge of the forms of the various elements used 
in compounding the mixture. The guaranteed analysis is not always a safe guide, 
as the nitrogen present may be made up from such materials as ground leather, 
horn, etc., which forms do not give up their nitrogen as readily as the more con- 
centrated and soluble forms previously mentioned. The farmer should bear in 
mind that the object in buying commercial fertilizers is not to get the greatest 
bulk for the least amount of money, but to secure as much available potash, phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen as possible for a given sum. The same amount of plant 
food in a given mixed fertilizer can be purchased for from 25 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. cheaper in the high-grade materials. It cannot be too strongly recommended 
for those using artificial fertilizers to purchase nothing but the separate ingredients 
—high-grade brands—in the original sacks, and then compound mixtures to suit 
the requirements of special crops and soils. However, for those buying ready mixed 
fertilizers a guarantee of the contents of the bag ought to be demanded from the 
seller, and the materials entering into the composition of the mixture ought also 
to be known. 

The advantage of home-mixing of fertilizers should be quite apparent to the 
up-to-date farmer, gardener, or fruit grower. Supposing it is required to com- 
pound a ton mixture with a guaranteed analysis of 3.2 per cent. nitrogen, 9 per 
cent. phosphoric acid and 10 per cent. potash, we proceed as follows: 


FORMULA No. 1. 


2,000 lbs. mixture analyzing 3.2 % nitrogen = 64 lbs. nitrogen. 
2,000 <* . iN 9 % phosphoric acid = 180 lbs. phosphoric acid. 
2,000 “ ‘S ie 10 % potash = 200 lbs. potash. 
OR 
64 lbs. nitrogen = 400 Ibs. nitrate of soda (16 % nitrogen). 
180 Ibs. phosphoric acid = 1,200 lbs. acid phosphate (15 % phosphoric acid), 
200 lbs. potash = 400 lbs. muriate of potash (50 % potash). 
444 lbs. plant food = 2,000 lbs. total mixture. 


FORMULA No. 2. 


To fill a prescription analyzing only 2 % nitrogen, 5 % phosphoric acid and 3 % potash, using 
the same sources the result is shown below: 


2,000 lbs. mixture analyzing 2 % nitrogen 40 lbs. nitrogen. 


2,000 “ S ss 5 % vhosphoric acid = 100 Ibs. phosphoric acid. 
2,000 <“ . Ws 3% potash = 60 lbs. potash. 
OR 


40 lbs. nitrogen 
100 lbs. phosphoric acid 
60 lbs. potash 


250 lbs. nitrate of soda (16 % nitrogen). 

625 lbs. acid phosphate (15 % phosphoric acid). 

120 lbs. muriate of potash (50 % potash). 
1,005 lbs. make-weight or filler. 


es ee 


200 lbs. plant food = 2,000 lbs. total mixture. 
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No. 1 is essentially a high-grade product. The materials used in preparing 
No. 2 mixture are the same, though, as the percentages are low, over half a ton 
of make-weight or filler, is used, on which the farmer has to pay the freight, besides 
the extra cost of handling such useless materials. As farmers study this question of 
commercial fertilizers the tendency will be towards purchasing brands which are 
high in plant food; or, better still, they will obtain nothing but the separate ingre- 
dients and compound mixtures as required. 

Lhe application of fertilizers will be determined largely by the nature of the 
crop, the soil to be fertilized, the rate of availability of the plant food elements 
and the climatic conditions. Most of the highly concentrated fertilizers, with the 
possible exception of nitrate of soda, may be applied early in the spring, either 
broadcast by hand, or with a fertilizer distributor. When applied to a cultivated 
crop they should be lightly harrowed in before sowing. If ploughed down they 
will then be outside the reach of the young plant rootlets. Such materials as basic 
slag and bone meal, being slowly available, may be expected to give better results 
if applied in the fall of the year. Potash manures, also, may be given in the fall 
without fear of loss. | Sate 

It must be borne in mind that fertilizers cannot and will not take the place 
of cultivation and good seed. They are not stimulants, but are direct food materials, 
and, applied judiciously and economically, either to make up the deficiencies of 
farmyard manure or in specialized intensive farming, good results will follow. 

The various farm crops differ widely in their requirements of plant food, in 
their range of root, period of growth and their ability to gather that which they 
need; the various soils show different needs; and the same kind of soil may respond 
differently with the season and treatment. A plant can only do best when all the 
elements upon which it feeds are presented to it under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Hence, the need of good cultivation in conjunction with fertilizers. Hach 
farm must be an experiment station. In conclusion it cannot be too strongly 
urged that farmers should familiarize themselves with the various fertilizer materi- 
als in order to use them economically. Indiscriminately used, they may be a 
source of great loss. : 


WHY YOUNG MEN SHOULD STAY ON THE FARM. 


By JoHN CAMPBELL, WOODVILLE, ONT. 


Why should young men stay on the farm? At-first thought the question may 
appear simple and easily answered ; but, judging by the apparent tendency of young © 
men born in the country and reared on the farm to seek some opening to launch 
out in town or city to earn their living and make their way in life, it may not be 
so very easy to solve the problem. That the aim is to find an easier way to live, 
and to secure a competence—or, perhaps, a fortune—is readily discovered in con- 


versation with the shifting crowd. 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Such were the attractions to the writer during the latter days at school, in the 
old log building at the corner of our farm. Life on the farm appeared to ey and 
certainly was then, exceedingly distasteful, because at the time there was an over- 
abundance of hard work, and not much of anything else plentiful. There was not 
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then good stock, nor intelligent methods of management, nor the comforts in farm 
homes so comparatively common now. The necessaries of life were frequently very 
scarce indeed, and as to luxuries, they were sometimes dreamed of. 

A schoolmate, who went clerking in our county town, secured for me a position 
behind a counter. The news fairly made the future life appear “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” ‘The considerate advice of parents, however, prevailed, and the 
old farm was given a fair trial. Considerable latitude being allowed, improvement 
of live stock and different system of tillage were introduced, making a decided 
change in the aspect of conditions. From that day to this, gratitude to a wise 
father and mother for their successful persuasions, and the subsequent permission 
of changes in operations, has been deeply felt. And why? Because in a few short 
years the advantages, the possibilities and unending pleasures of life on the farm 
were clearly in sight. It was good to feel the accomplishing of something worth 
the having, to help in some small measure the uplifting of the standard of agri- 
culture in our excellent country. Now, recalling the boys at the time—some older, 
others younger—scarcely one who took to trade or business but has dropped largely 
out of sight, while the great majority of those who stayed with the farm are in 
comfortable circumstances. ‘The old comparison always holds good, viz., that of 
those who farm in the Eastern Provinces not more than five per cent. prove failures ; 
while of all other classes in business in the leading cities of America ninety-five 
per cent. fail some time in their career. 

But I hear someone whisper, you got a farm to start with, and so you had it 
easy-going. The reply is this, that with conscientious parents and a large family 
it was simply a matter of paying of shares, and supporting parents in a separate 
home for many years, which in return for a hundred acres of land, badly exhausted 
by over-cropping, just meant paying for the land in full, in easy payments. Al- 
though we have added another hundred acres, by purchase of rough swamp land, 
having good soil, and expended more than its first cost in clearing and draining, 
yet the net income from the business has not been, on the average, the past twenty 
years, less than a thousand dollars annually, besides the paying of all household 
expenses. It is not necessary to state how much more it has been. 


OTHER EXAMPLES. 


Looking around, a man is seen with one hand gone. Unfortunate, is the 
thought which immediately comes to mind, but wait and note the results. Losing 
it when quite a young man, he toiled away, always in connection with farm work. 
After a time fifty acres were purchased: That sold, a hundred-acre farm was next 
secured. As years passed, barns and other outbuildings were built, and an excel- 
lent brick home erected, the land brought into a good state of cultivation and the 
stock greatly improved. Boys growing up, one of them inspected the Western 
Provinces for an opening, but came back. Soon after another fine hundred acres, 
on which are good outbuildings and a $3,000 brick house, were purchased, and all 
is paid for. That has been accomplished by a man starting out in life minus a 
hand, bu! with a stout heart and good management. To-day the farms and equip- 
ment would total up to $20,000. 

Another acquaintance started life as a worker on a farm, married the helper 
in the home, worked for wages for a time, rented one farm, and then another. The 
next move was to a two-hundred-acre farm purchased, and later two more farms 
were added; and lastly, another 100 acres were secured for the oldest son. When 
he died recently he could be safely rated at $23,000 clear over and above the son’s 
property. 

3 F.I. 
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Another worker, starting with the accumulations of a few years’ living out, 
rented a large farm. His large family, mostly boys, needing more room for their 
energies, the father prospected for a season in the West, with a view, if found to 
his liking, of moving there with his family. Coming back—appreciating Ontario’s 
conditions more than ever—he bought, two years ago, a fine 400-acre farm in ~ 
Ontario County. A short time hence and he, with his boys, will be full owners of 
property worth $25,000 to $30,000. ° 

Another young man in the same county saved. his earnings, bought a very snug 
fifty-acre farm, soon paid for it, and last year bought a farm adjoining of 100 acres, 
for which he will, while still a young man, have paid in full at the rate he is going. 
_ Then his belongings, not putting any value on his smart young lads, or his most 
helpful better-half, will tally up to $10,000 while in his prime, giving him the full 
opportunity of enjoying the satisfaction of success. 

Meeting an Institute officer in Waterloo County two years ago, he told me of 
two brothers who made part of their start in life in his employment on the farm. 
Finding them always steady, trusty fellows, led him to be interested in their wel- 
fare. Meeting one of them, it was gathered that mixed farming was their aim from 
the outset on each of their purchased 150-acre farms. The officer mentioned in- 
formed me that, by the brothers’ steady application and good management, the 
mortgages were melting away, one at the rate of $800 and interest, and the oie 
$900 and interest annually. 

Just one instance more, out of scores known and heard of. A young man, 
who worked for years in the serra sihanta oa for others, saved little until married, not 
in very early manhood. ‘The pair worked away for a few years on a rented farm, 
doing fairly well, then moved to a larger one of 150 acres. There mixed farming, 
with the bacon hog as a leader, was carried on. They are now in their prime of life, 
with a half-grown family, a comfortable home, large barn and stablings, situated 
on a good hundred acres of land, fully and -well stocked, to which they moved two 
years ago, not owing any person a dollar, and all made practically in a few years 
on rented lands. The rating now may be put at $10,000 all told. 

We must, however, never forget that such successes as the above mentioned 
were not secured by young men hiring and getting part of their wages in the keep 
of a driving horse, or sporting a top buggy, or a new suit to be paid in six months 
or next year. 

How To GET 4 Sitcwi 


Never before in Canada’s history was it so easy as now for a willing lad of 
fifteen to make a start in securing capital, with the aim of owning a farm in the 
future in the Kastern Provinces. Wages paid on the farm are the highest on record, 
and the work is so largely done by the use of labor-saving machinery and appliances 
that there is practically no hard manual work as compared with the long ago. Itis | 
quite possible for a lad of fifteen, starting out for himself, to live comfortably, so_ 
far as clothes go, and have $600 saved when the age of twenty. When twenty-five he 
may have, if careful, $1,600 to $1,800, to make a good start on a rented farm of 
100 to 150 acres, according to the lines of mixed farming taken up. 

Within my knowledge is a young man, who, by his steady work for another on 
the farm, taking a deep interest in the doings, and considerable pride in the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the same, has made at least $7,000 in hard cash; besides, 
he has travelled enough to see much of the outside world. On the other hand, a 
schoolmate leaving Ontario for the Canadian West many years ago, with $7,000, 
a share of his deceased father’s property, accumulated on the farm, returned to 
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visit friends years after. To go back to wife and family, his brother, on the old 
homestead, had to advance the needful, as the visitor was without funds. It is not 
to cast any reflections on our great and good Western country mention is made of 
the instance, but to point out as clearly and strongly as possible, by comparison, 
that success depends more—immensely more—on the man than on the Province in 
which operations are carried on. 

If the present-day young men of the Eastern Provinces were willing to under- 
go such hardships, live so sparingly, and be content with shacks for many years, as 
thousands of those who go west are obliged to put up with, verily many sections 
in the East now cultivated not half, and that done in a half-hearted and most 
expensive manner, would soon become Midlothians and Midlands in Canada. 


Some Prrzes In AGRICULTURE. 


Sometimes we hear it said, “Why, just see what a doctor of great skill gets 
for performing a critical operation; or note the fee a clever lawyer secures for 
bringing a complicated case to a successful issue!” We hear of a hundred or two 
hundred dollars being paid the former, and, perhaps, five hundred to the latter— 
that is, if the costs-taxing officer does not cut it down. 

We do not stop to consider that greater possibilities, from a financial stand- 
point, are open to the skillful young man on the farm of to-day. Who has not 
heard, but, perhaps, considered little, of the doings in the breeding of stock which 
results in sales of single animals for hundreds, and at times thousands of dollars. 
Further, we have seen breeders make, not a hundred or two hundred, but up to a 
thousand dollars a day, and that in a foreign country, when Canadians—Hasterners 
—have gone across the lines to World’s Fairs, and gathered the cream of the mag- 
nificent plums offered. What thrills of pleasure and satisfaction go to the heart 
of the man who is in such close touch with nature and nature’s Creator, when he 
tills the soil, sows the seeds, breeds the stock and feeds and fits to a finish such 
animals as show to the wide world that here in Canada, particularly Hastern Can- 
ada, we have the conditions, and we have the women and the men, who, all to- 
gether, niake up the combination which can produce the nearest perfect animals 
seen in all the world! 

SATISFACTION OF PROGRESS. 


There is also a joy and a gladness in improving fields and farm, increasing 
their productions, and bringing all up to ideal conditions, which no person shut 
up, day after day, in office, or warehouse, or shop, or factory, can possibly enjoy 
from his labors. He who is engaged in the breeding of live stock, having special and 
definite aims, can live the most fascinating of lives. The striving after perfection 
in animal life or the vegetable kingdom affords a wide field for the keenest thought 
and study, and leads the student on and on to realize how much can be and is 
being done in the line of improvement, by observing and practising along the right 
methods of procedure. 

When to the pleasure of such a life is added another important consideration, 
that a more certain success can be secured on the well-managed farm than in any 
other occupation, we find, on summing up, the reason why the young man of to-day 
should remain on the farm, if peace, pleasure, progress and prosperity.are among 
the desires of his ambition. 

We find, at least in Ontario, ten farmers who have retired from active life, 
while yet strong and sturdy, with sufficient means to end their days in peace and 


comfort, for each one retired from all other kinds of business and professions com- 
bined. 
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Why, then, should the young man not stay where success is nearly an absolute 
certainty, where failures are few and far between, where his opportunities are envied 
by the toilers in the towns, by the occasional well-doer in the city, by the odd 
millionaire in our land, and seized by many of the British and other lands’ aris- 
tocracy, as was done, and done well, by our late noble Queen Victoria, and also for 
many years—past and present—by our greatly-admired and peace-loving King 
Edward.—Courtesy of Farmers’ Advocate. 


FARMERS’ CLUB DEBATE. 


“ Resolved that Specialized Farming offers Greater Profit than Mixed Farming.” 


“Resolved that Specialized Farming offers greater Profit than Mixed Farm- 
ing.’ The speakers were: Affirmative, Messrs. Jas. Wood, Lawrence Snyder and 
Jesse A. Witmer; Negative, Messrs. Daniel Ludwig, David Newstead and Moses 
Wismer. | 

Jas. Woop: I consider that the man who specializes will like his work better 
than the man who follows mixed farming. The mixed farmer is likely to work 
with some line he does not care much for and as a result he will neglect it. 

There is a special market for the man who follows a special line of work. He 
produces a special article which will be of a better quality and there will be a greater 
demand for it. This is plainly shown by the fact that when the man who is follow- 
ing mixed farming wants to improve the quality of his stock or his seed he goes to 
the special man and he will there pay an enhanced price for it. 

The specialist can make more use of co-operation in buying and selling than 
can the mixed farmer. He raises a greater quantity and is able to collect a carload 
of stock or a shipment of dairy products more readily than can the farmer who- 
does not specialize. 

Look at the dairy industry. Ontario exported $13,000,000 worth of cheese 
last year. That is special farming for you. You will always find a dairy section © 
to be a prosperous one. It is dairying that has made Oxford County what it is. 

DanieL Lupwie: Experience goes to prove that mixed farming is the best. 
Any climate is likely to be suited to mixed farming. A specialist who is following 
stock-raising is almost certain to lose sg in a year like the last two when the 
pastures were all dried up. 

A specialist is likely to suffer more soak insects and plant diseases, than will 
the mixed farmer. The man who is specializing in potatoes may easily lose the 
greater part of his crop because of the potato rot. On the other hand, the mixed 
farmer would not go very strongly into one crop, and if he does lose one through 
some cause he will have others to fall back on. 

A farmer is likely to have a variety of soils on his farm, some wet and some 
dry, some suited to one crop and some to another, and it would be more profitable 
for that farmer to raise a variety of crops than to confine his attention to one crop 
that will not do well on all his land. 

A proper rotation of crops cannot be followed under special farming. When 
mixed farming is practised the soil is not impoverished as it is in special farming. 
In the North-West, when wheat is grown year after year the land is soon run out. 

LAWRENCE SNypDER: The man who goes to the North-West to take up land 
will choose a farm to suit his purpose; for instance, if he is going into stock-rais- 
ing he will choose land that will be best for that industry. 
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The man who is in the dairy business gets a larger profit per cow than does 
the man who takes up dairying as a side-line. The special man takes the time to 
test his cows and then discards his poor ones. The mixed farmer does not bother 
doing so and as a result he is keeping a number of cows which are not giving him 
a profit. 

The special man raises good pedigreed stock and can command a longer price 
than can the man who is raising a little of everything. The quality of the butter he 
produces is better and he can ask a better price. 

Davip NewsteaD: I think that the man who is following mixed farming 
will get more pleasure out of his work than will the specialist, as he has more 
variety. The labor is more properly distributed and he has employment the year 
round, which is a big argument in favor of mixed farming. | 

Then, too, the mixed farmer mixes with a greater variety of people. 

JESSE WITMER: I consider that the special man can combat adverse conditions 
better than can the mixed farmer. 

As an example of what can be done by specializing look at the potato industry 
in New Brunswick. Potatoes from New Brunswick sell twenty cents higher on 
the Toronto market than do Ontario-grown potatoes, because the New Brunswick 
growers supply the article demanded. 

The special farmer makes a smaller investment for the same profit. ‘Take 
two farmers, a specialist and a mixed farmer. The mixed farmer buys one hundred 
acres of land for $10,000. He makes a profit of $1,000 a year. The specialist 
buys 20 acres for $2,000 and grows potatoes. He should raise 200 bushels per 
acre, which, when sold at 50c. a bag, will bring him $1,300 and at the same time 
he does not need any more help and he requires fewer implements. 

This same result is to be expected in growing cabbage and celery. 

A mixed farmer is a busy man and cannot study. The special man has time 
to get up his own special subject thoroughly. 

Mosrs WisMrr: There is much more risk in raising special crops than in 
growing a number. The previous speaker mentioned celery. It is often badly 
attacked with blight and the whole crop destroyed. 

The reason of the shortage in dairy products was because of the dry weather 
so badly affecting the pastures in the dairy sections. 

Agricultural authorities in the West state that the adapting of mixed farming 
will be the only thing that will save the country. 

On a mixed farm we have Seeisaay sheep, cattle, etc., and we have a revenue 
coming in all the time. 

Mixed farming enriches the land, while many lines of special farming cause, 
the farms to become run out. 

Mr. Jas. Woop, leader of the affirmative, replied. 

- The judge’s decision was given in favor of those arguing for Specialized 
Farming. 


BEEF PRODUCTION AND DAIRYING. 


The editor of the Weekly Sun, Mr. W. L. Smiru, has contributed the follow- 
ing paper. Some of the beef producers of the Province will, no doubt, take excep- 
tion to Mr. Smith’s conclusions. 

In view of the statements made by Mr. Smith, we thought it well to ask Prof. 
G. E. Day of the Ontario Agricultural College to state his views regarding the 
relative merits of beef production and dairying. We trust that the statements 

made by these two men will be found of interest and profit. 
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A PROPHECY—ONTARIO AGRICULTURE OF THE FUTURE. 
W. L. Smiru, Toronto. 


Within the memory of men still living the chief industry of Prince Edward 
County has changed from fishing to spring wheat; from wheat to barley; from” 
barley to peas for seed, and from the latter to dairying, fruit and truck for canning 
factories. Within a much shorter time what had been Niagara grain farms have 
been transformed into peach, grape and berry plantations. In Muskoka and Parry 
Sound scattered farmers, who formerly found their market in supplying lumber 
camps, now find a larger and more profitable outlet in catering to the demands of 
‘summer tourists. aga 

All over Ontario changes of a somewhat similar nature are taking place. So 
great are these changes that if those who passed from the scene forty years ago 
could return they would not recognize their surroundings and they would be as 
incapable of at once adapting themselves to the use of the new appliances and the 
new system as are the rawest recently arrived immigrants. Nor are we yet at the 
end. Changes are still going on and will continue to go on. 

One of the greatest changes will take place along the Ontario shores of the 
great lakes. Mr. H. W. Dawson, of the Dawson-Elliott Commission Company, a 
short time since made the prediction that the whole north shore of Lake Ontario 
from Toronto to Kingston will, inside of ten years, be cut up into small holdings 
with fruit-growing and poultry production as the chief business of the holders. 
Those who know the peculiar suitability of the district to apple growing, and who 
realize what the electric railway about to be built can be made to do in the way 
of furnishing transportation facilities, will be quite ready to accept the prediction. 
The Canadian shores of Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair and the lower end of Lake 
Huron will almost certainly in the near future be lined with an almost continuous 
fringe of summer colonies made up of people from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and 
other American cities. The shores of Lake Simcoe will be similarly occupied by 
people from Toronto. Coupled with this there is going to be an enormous expan- 
sion in the permanent population of Ontario cities. Toronto will, within the com- 
ing decade, probably in less time, have a population of half a million—ten times 
what it had in the seventies. Oshawa, Barrie, Collingwood and a score of other 
present towns will shortly reach city status. The mineral wealth of New Ontario 
has merely been scratched ; we shall, almost before we realize it, find in the mining 
camps of the north a population equal to that of one of our great cities, and a 
population wholly dependent on outside sources for food. 

Other and greater changes, having as direct a bearing on agricultural condi- . 
tions in this Province, are going on elsewhere. Argentina a little over twenty 
years ago contained a few wild cattle and had practically no export meat trade. 
To-day that South American Republic exports a larger quantity of dressed beef 
than any other country in the world. And her development in this line has merely 
begun. Almost the whole country will grow alfalfa and.corn and in almost all 
parts cattle can pasture out the year round. Coupled with this Argentina has the 
great advantage of water freights from the slaughter-house to the ultimate market. 
All this spells beef production at the minimum cost. 

Australia has been hampered in following Argentina’s example by two handi- 
caps: (1) The existence of a large desert area in the centre; (2) distance from 
England, which has prevented shipment of meat in any but the frozen state. 
Australia’s desert area is about to be transformed into a great pasture lot by 
means of irrigation, and an improvement in the chilling process will, it is believed, 
put the Commonwealth in a position to ship her beef in a chilled rather than a 
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frozen condition. This will mean, in the near future, the development of another 
great area in which beef can be produced at the minimum cost. 

Nor must our own West be overlooked. At present the Western Provinces of 
Canada ship unfinished, half-wild cattle to Liverpool, at high freight cost, with 
heavy loss in weight en route, and sell in Liverpool at one to “two dollars per cwt., 
estimated dressed weight, less than the prices that would be realized if the cattle 
were properly finished. At the same time the West is paying heavy freight rates 
on coarse or inferior grains, which ought to be used in the finishing process, sent 
to Ontario. That condition will not continue. The West, like Argentina, will soon 
have a dressed meat trade; her coarse grains will be used at home in finishing her 
cattle for that trade, and the saving in freights by exporting dead rather than alive, 
and by feeding coarse grains instead of selling them, will bring into existence an- 
other great area within which beef will be cheaply made. 

Still other changes are taking place. Argentina is a wheat grower as well as 
a producer of beef. Australia is becoming such. In a short time both these coun- 
tries, while not producing more wheat than the United States, will certainly export 
more. Indeed, the exports of Argentina are-already larger than those of the United 
States. Russia already surpasses the United States in total production and, with 
‘the development of Siberia, if peace remains unbroken, will soon increase her lead. 
The wheat-growing capacity of our own West has only begun to be realized. In all 
the areas named wheat is going to be produced in ever-increasing quantities and, 
if a judicious system of farming is followed, at ever lessening cost. 

What is the lesson in all this? The first lesson is that the Ontario farmer 
should have a broad outlook—that he needs to read more than reports of market 
prices in Toronto or local towns; that he must realize that the world is commer- 
cially one, and govern himself Reeordinely: The second lesson, which is like unto 
the first, but with a more immediate application, is that practically all Ontario 
must follow the example set by the Niagara district and Prince Edward County 
and make of truck farming—and in this term I include poultrying and dairying— 
the chief reliance. The day of wheat farming in Ontario is at an end; even pro- 
fitable beef production is likely to be limited to the production of an exceptionally 
fine article, and more particularly for winter and early spring markets. For fruit, 
vegetables, dairy and poultry products, which can be produced here as cheaply as 
anywhere else in the world, there will be an ever-widening market in our growing 
cities and summer resorts, in the mining camps of the aici in the West, in Eng- 
land, and a still greater expansion may be looked for in nearby American cities 
wien the steadily increasing cost of living forces our neighbors to lessen the restric- 
tions on the importation of foodstuffs from abroad. 

Our fathers would not recognize the Ontario of to-day. The present genera- 
tion, if it could return, would find still more sweeping changes in the Ontario of 
to-morrow. 


PROF. G. HE. DAY’S REPLY. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
GurLPpH, CANADA, Sept. 19th, 1910. 


DEar Mr. Purnam,—I have your favor of the 16th inst., regarding Mr. 
Smith’s article, and while I do not pretend to be a prophet, I might call attention 
to one or two considerations in connection with the beef uaa 

It is beyond human power to forecast the future with any degree of certainty. 
What may or may not happen in connection with our beef industry in Ontario in 
the next decade is not within our knowledge. A prominent Sony on feeding 
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problems has stated that as population increases the beef animal will be among the 
first animals to disappear, for the reason that it is a less economical producer of 
human food than the dairy animal. It is possible to show that the products of the 
dairy cow constitute more economical articles of food for the human race than the 
products of the beef animal. Judging the future from this standpoint alone, one 
might naturally conclude that the beef animal is doomed to disappear. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, as the case may be, man is not governed solely by the 
question of economy in selecting articles of diet, and it is interesting to note what 
has happened in some of the older and more densely populated countries in this 
connection. Take Great Britain, for instance, with a much denser population than 
any part of America, and we find that the beef animal has not yet disappeared. In 
spite of its high cost, there is still a large demand for beef, and so far as we can 
see this demand is likely to continue. It is only reasonable to suppose that a 
similar state of affairs will exist in this country even when the population has 
attained a similar density to that of Great Britain, which will be a great many 
years in the future. In spite of the efforts of vegetarians, there seems to be no 
appreciable lessening of the demand for meat, and so long as meat is to be had it 
seems as if this demand would continue. A demand of this kind is almost sure to 
create a supply, because when there is a scarcity prices soar to a point that makes 
meat production attractive to the farmer. A farmer who can make nearly as much 
money from beef production as he can from his dairy cows is likely to be tempted 
into taking up the former industry, for the reason that it involves very much less 
labor. So long, therefore, as prices for beef cattle remain high, just so long will 
there be found farmers willing to produce cattle of this class. During recent years 
there has been a wonderful shifting from beef production to dairying, and this 
change in methods is no doubt having its influence upon the price of beef cattle, 
and may possibly have an influence upon the price of dairy products, though the 
chances are that the latter will always remain at a remunerative point. Those who 
have changed from beef production to dairying have made conditions more favor- 
able for those who are still in the beef-producing business, and it would seem as 
if the law of supply and demand would operate in the future as it has in the past, 
and that beef production is never likely to die out, though it may be somewhat re- 
stricted as compared with the past. The great industrial development in this coun- 
try is creating a demand, not only for dairy products, but also for beef, and the 
production of beef during the past few years has apparently fallen behind the 
demand. Whether the supply will ever become so great as to bring prices back to 
their old level is something which we do not know, but it looks as if it would take 
a number of years to glut the market with beef, though there is a possibility that 
the present high prices for beef may tempt some to change from dairying back into 
beef production. One thing is certain, that beef must command a very much 
higher price than it did a few years ago in order to make the business profitable, 
and the chances are that we may never see as low prices in the future as we have 
seen in the past, owing to the fact that dairying has been the farmer’s safeguard 
and allowed him a means of escape from unprofitable branches of stock-raising. 
There need be no antagonism between dairying and beef-making. These two great 
industries are complementary to one another, and permit the farmer to avoid loss 
which he might otherwise sustain if only one of these lines of industry were open 
to him. Judging from the experience of other nations, the business of beef-mak- 
ing is likely to prosper in Ontario for many ‘years to come, and so far as we can 
see, is never likely to disappear. 
Very traly yours, 
G. E. Day. 
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METHODS OF BREEDING BEEF CATTLE. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, WOODVILLE, ONT. 


~ 


Proper methods of breeding and feeding are necessary in producing animals 
to furnish beef; yet thousands and tens of thousands are reared throughout 
Ontario under haphazard methods, and go to market at a loss to the producer. 
The latter method of production is the easy way in the opinion and practice of 
many, but it is most difficult to understand where the satisfaction can be found. 
Altogether apart from the question of profit and loss, there is the feeling of just 
pride which results from growing and offering for sale good, well-bred and well-fed 
beef cattle which the buyer is most anxious to get at the highest price, and often 
is willing to increase his bid when the choice ones are in reach, and so good as to 
make it impossible for him to turn away, until the limit of price is reached. 


A Shorthorn Heifer very typical of the breed. Note the blocky formation, 
straight top and underline development of hind-quarters, and the 
evenness of covering throughout. 


By what methods can the desired kind be produced? First of all there 
must be knowledge on the part of the producer as to what a choice beef 
animal should be in his make-up. A person who cannot with consider- 
able certainty tell a good one from a second or third rater may accidentally breed 
market toppers; but to make the business anything approaching a regular uni- 
formity of quality, the breeder must have a true ideal in his mind’s eye. There is 
where judging classes in connection with Institute work helps the amateur. It is 
by comparative study, together with practical experience, that satisfactory results 
can be obtained. 

Never, hitherto, in Ontario’s history, has beef-making been on so solid a foot- 
ing. The outlook for years to come is most promising. Meats are high in value 
and all points to a continuation of paying prices to the intelligent producer of high 
class beef cattle. The public year by year demands better quality of food products, 
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and is willing to pay the difference in price. It really made a person’s conscience 
accuse him in asking the price which was readily obtained for well finished cattle 
last spring. 

How to improve an ordinary herd of females so as to participate in a share of 
what the markets offer is a timely consideration. A good bull, properly bred, is 
the ready reply. A rich man only can afford to use an inferior one be his females 
good, bad or indifferent. The right kind of bull can be purchased nowadays at such 
a price as to enable the buyer to have his use for little or nothing, except the risk 
in keeping him. That is to say, a useful one can be sold after two or three years’ 
service, if he has been properly cared for, at a price equal to or above the purchase 
_ price, while the service fees will pay for his keep. But a man is heard stating, 
“Why, my cows and heifers are not good enough to justify me in paying seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars for a bull.” Surely any sane man can at once see that it 
is in the low-grade herd the good bull can be made of greatest service, and bring 
about the more rapid and greater improvement, all else being equal. With improve- 
ment in breeding must go the rearing, so as to waste no time from birth to block 
by allowing a temporary falling away of flesh or. vigor, if the better results are 
aimed at. “ Growing Beef” is a good motto for us all to bear in mind. The writer 
while attending Institute meetings in recent years found a strong indorsement of 
the opinion that many a calf’s chance for successful growth and finish has been 
destroyed during the first few months of its life. Separator milk from which the 
cream is so fully taken is thereby made unnatural food for the youngster’s weak 
stomach. The fat taken away is nature’s tonic, and unless a substitute is added 
it is impossible for the calves to do well at a critical time of life. Flax seed jelly 
is the best substitute and the cheapest as well. 

There is another most important consideration which appears to be over- 
looked by the large majority of producers of beef cattle. That is the very marked 
difference in cost of securing gain in weight and flesh in the field compared with 
that obtained in the stall. No doubt many would shake their heads and look wise, 
were they told that the increase in the field can be got at one-quarter the cost of 
stall-feeding. That being so, is it not a short-sighted method to half feed cattle 
in summer and then endeavor to make up the lack of flesh and finish by heavy 
feeding in the stall for six months? 

‘ We should grow our beef, day by day, making each one count, and determine 
to get all possible gain in condition and weight by furnishing grass in abundance 
during summer, supplemented by the rape field in fall. Thereby we can secure the 
early natural thick-fleshed carcass of such quality as will command the top price. 

Putting the whole matter in a compact form would be in some such fashion 
as this. Have as good females as means will allow. Use the right kind of bull, feed 
the youngsters so as not to lose the calf flesh, maintain daily growth, make rapid 
gains in the field, give such a finish as will ensure thick flesh and get to the market 
at the earliest date, and full values will be easily obtained for cattle of prime 
quality. 


WHAT KIND OF CATTLE TO FEED AND HOW TO FEED THEM. 
Discussion AT MEETING oF PRESTON Farmers’ CLuB ON Dec. 4TH, 1908. 


Mr. Maver: I am going to tell you briefly just how I feed cattle. The first 
thing in the fall I select cattle that I think will be good feeders. When I have 
brought them home I start feeding liberally. I start with six pounds of millfeed 
a day and continue for about two months. With the millfeed I give turnips, chaff 

‘and straw. 
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Q.—What is millfeed ? 

A.—The last two years it has been all middlings. Before that it was largely 
bran. After feeding it for two.months I change off to chop composed of two-thirds 
oats and one-third corn. I feed eight pounds of it a day with ensilage for two 
months, then ten pounds a day for two months. Feeding this way I got a gain of 
375 pounds per head on a carload. I used to feed bran in place of the middlings, 
but it has gotten too high. I have gotten better results from feeding the millfeed 
im the fall than when I am finishing them. When you start with the millfeed it 
makes the hair of the cattle soft and oily, while if you start with heavy chop the 
hair gets harsh and dry. 

Q.—When you are finishing how about feeding ensilage? 

A.—I always feed hay for the last seven or eight weeks. A lot of farmers feed 
fourteen pounds of grain a day. I think that is a mistake. 

Q.—Do you feed the grain wet or dry? 

A.—I feed it dry. This is the way I am feeding at present. The first thing 
in the morning I feed chaff and on that I put the millfeed. When they have 
finished that they are given four average-sized turnips, whole, and after that they 
get straw. They get the same at noon and at night. 

~ Q.—What weight of cattle are you feeding that to? 

A.—They averaged 1,060 pounds three weeks ago. I had them on rape for a 
month and they averaged sixty pounds gain per head during that month. They 
had the run of pasture besides the rape. 

Q.—How much rape did you have? 

A.—I had ten acres. 

Q.—Were the cattle troubled with scours? 

A.—Hardly any. I had one pair of cattle that gained ninety-five pounds apiece 
during the month they were on the rape. It pays to buy good cattle. This is the 
way I figure out the gain in feeding cattle. Suppose I bought 1,000 pound animals 
at $3.75. They would cost $37.50 apiece. We will say they gained 300 lbs. apiece 
and that we sold at 514c., 1,300 at 514 comes to $71.50. I consider that the mill- 
feed costs 1c. a pound, the oats and other grain 114c. a pound, and the hay and 
roots $5 a ton. At this rate there would be a profit per head over the cost of the 
feed of $7.00. But that is not all. Suppose there were two farmers, each with 100 
acres. One of these men feeds cattle. At the end of three years his farm will be 
yielding 250 bushels more than it did before. The other man sells his grain. At 
the end of three years his farm will be yielding 250 bushels of grain less than it 
was at the beginning of the three years. There is a difference of 500 bushels in 
favor of the man who fed cattle; 500 bushels of oats at 40c. comes to $200. 

Mr. Lupwic: I was up to Toronto with Mr. Mader and I saw something of 
the kind of cattle they want. Good cattle are always in demand, even when the 
market is bad. © 
Mr. McNatty: Mr. Mader spoke of choosing a steer that is a good feeder. 
I think a good feeder is one with a big heart girth, one that girths well. I start 
feeding oat chop, and I give them half a gallon until New Year's, and then one 
gatlon. I think mixed feed is better because they do not tire of it so quickly. I 
feed turnips all winter. 

Q.—When you are feeding ensilage can you feed other rough feed? 

A.—You can feed very little other rough feed when you are feeding ensilage. 

Q.—What do you consider heavy grain feeding? 

A.—About five quarts. 
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Q.—Do you feed ensilage with chaff? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Can you get as much gain from a fleshy steer as from a thin one? 

A.—The right kind of fleshy steer will gain just as much. : 

Mr. Lupwie: The winter before last we fed our steers chaff and cut straw 
from snowfall till the 1st of February. Then we fed oats and corn, one-half of 
each, all they would eat. Before they were marketed they were fed hay and turnips. 
They were sold on the 10th of June. When I started feeding they weighed 950 
pounds apiece, and they averaged 276 pounds gain. Last winter my steers aver- 
aged 1,060 pounds when IJ put them in. I fed them the way Mr. Mader feeds his. 
For grain they got a mixture of two parts oats, one part peas and one part barley. 
I sold them on the 5th of June, and they had gained only 270 pounds apiece. I 
cannot understand why it was that the steers that were fed the better made the 
poorer gains. 

Q.—Would you feed tied or loose? 

Mr. Maprr: I feed them loose, if possible. At first the fast eaters will get 
more than their share, but the slow eaters will learn to eat fast in less than two 
weeks, but they will all get their proper share. 

Mr. Grou: I have been a dairyman of late, but I remember when I fed a 
bunch of steers that gained two pounds a day. But in feeding those steers I started 
them with too much grain. Stock feeders talk too much of measures and not 
enough of pounds. Every feeder should have a scale in the stable and weigh the 
grain he feeds occasionally. I think there is a big mistake made in feeding cattle 
a heavy grain ration in the early stages of fattening. You should start on about 
three pounds and increase that amount by half a pound every week or so. By fol- 
lowing this method you will get as much increase in weight with less grain than 
if you started with the same amount with which you finish off. 


: ADDRESS AND DISCUSSION AT THE FIRST REGULAR MEETING 
OF THE ROSEVILLE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE CLUB 
ON DECEMBER 2ist, 1909. 


FEEDING OF BEEF CATTLE. 


Mr. Hrtporn: I have had considerable experience in feeding cattle. I 
started at sixteen years of age, when IJ fed for export with Mr. Hagey. He was one 
of the best cattle feeders in the county. He always bought the choicest stuff he 
_ could get, stabled them about November ist, and started feeding light. He fed 
bran, straw and chaff, gradually increasing the amount. | 

Then I fed for Mr. Clemens for a while, and then I commenced feeding for 
myself. I always followed a system similar to Mr. Hagey’s. Sometimes when bran 
was not available and oats were plentiful I fed oats altogether. I found that when 
I fed oats in large quantities they did not do well. Other years I fed more peas 
and barley; when fed oats alone the cattle seemed restless and uneasy. 

One of the greatest points in feeding is to get stock of feeding qualities. I 
prefer a well-bred beast of any of the beef breeds. I think the Shorthorns come up 
to any of the breeds as desirable feeders, though some prefer the Angus and Here- 
ford. 

One year I fed two pure-bred Shorthorns and they did the best of any I fed 
that year, making considerably the best gains. This shows the advantage of feed- 
ing well-bred cattle. | 
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We have scales in the barn and we always weigh the cattle each month. We 
always notice that the first month gives considerably the lightest gain, though, of 
course, we feed lightly then. From five to thirty-five pounds gain is what we 
usually get for the first month, and after that from fifty to sixty pounds per month 
is the average. I think it is the change of feed that causes them to do poorly the 
first month. After they get accustomed to the dry feed they do better. 

It is unfortunate that we have no silos here. I got used to feeding ensilage 
when I was up north, and I like feeding it. It is good feed to keep the cattle filled 
up. That keeps them quiet and they do better. 

In starting to feed in fall I give a quart of chop along with roots. I gradually 
increase the amount until by the 1st of January they are getting twelve pounds of 
grain a day, a pound of grain to one hundred pounds of live weight. I think, 
though, that that is a little too strong. 

I once kept a record of the amount of grain I used to finish a bunch of seven 
short-keep steers. I bought them on March 15th. They weighed in London 8,300 
pounds. When they had reached Ayr they had shrunk fifty pounds apiece, and 
they shrunk seven pounds more before I got them home. We always weigh before 
we water in the morning, as J think that is the time we get the most reliable weight. 
On April 3rd, nineteen days, they weighed 8,500 pounds, a gain of thirty pounds 
apiece. On May 6th they weighed 9,210 pounds, a gain of eighty-seven pounds 
apiece in thirty-three days, or nearly three pounds a day. On May 30th they were 
sold. They weighed then 9,330 pounds, which showed a gain of 1714 pounds in 
thirty-four days. That is a total gain of 134 pounds in 79 days, about 134 pounds 
a day. In that time they had eaten 771 pounds of meal apiece. This was mostly . 
cornmeal, with a little oats in it at the start. 

I usully feed for six months and aim to get three hundred pounds gain. Last 
year I got 297 pounds. I use no tonics at all. I feed roots for the greater part of 
the winter, with peas, oats and barley. My roots are usually mangels. I see no’ 
difference in the feeding value of mangels and turnips. Mangels usually yield 
better and I prefer to grow them. 

Q.—Would you feed ensilage with roots and chaff, or separately ? 

A.—The easier way is the best way. I put the ensilage in on top of the roots 
and chaff and let the cattle mix it. I prefer feeding loose. The cattle do just as 
well and it is a great saving of labor. 

Q.—How often do you let your cattle out? 

A.—I try to let them out twice a day, and usually leave the shed door open so 
that they may go in and out as they please. When cattle have full control of the 
yard and stable they stay out if the weather permits. 

This is the way we are feeding now: First thing, chaff, then als and 
then the chop. They are fed loose. If they are dehorned properly they will be 
* quiet. J always consider that dehorning loses a month. It should be done a short 
time before stabling. If I were tieing the cattle I wouldn’t dehorn. 

Q.—What weight of mangels do you give at a feed? 

A.—I don’t know what weight. I give three average sized mangels at a feed, 
whole. 

Q.—What weight of cornmeal did you feed? 

A.—Ten pounds a day, which is all they would eat. 

_ Q.—What weight of cattle do you like to feed ? 

A.—One thousand pounds, two-year-olds. 

Mr. Henperson: I shall try to give you some of my experience in cattle-feed- 
ing. I consider that cattle-feeding is the least profitable branch of farming. We 
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usually feed some of our own raising. To get good results we must have good stuff 
to start with. J have my calves come from September to Christmas, and sell them 
two years from the following spring. The calf is removed from the cow as soon as 
dropped. For the first month it is fed whole milk, two quarts twice a day. Then 
for two weeks it is fed skim-milk mixed with an equal amount of whole milk, and 
after that skim-milk altogether. He is also fed oats and roots. In the spring he is 
turned to pasture. 

A proper animal to feed must have a good constitution, and to get a beast of 
good constitution we must start with a sire and dam with good constitutions. A 
feeding animal must have a good chest and stomach as well as a good back and loin. 
-I consider that what we want in a steer is a broad and short forehead, compact body 
and short legs. The body should approach a parallelogram in shape.. The quality 
of the flesh is important. It is very desirable to have a mellowness of touch. This 
can be got with proper feed, as bran, ensilage and roots. Dry feed and heavy grain 
make the flesh hard. 

I buy early in the fall and put them on rape at the end of September. You 
get the best and cheapest grain inthe fall. Rape is better for fattening than oats 
and peas. We feed no grain for two weeks after the cattle are put in the stable. 
Then we start with a little bran. After New Year’s we feed a mixture of two parts 
oats, one of barley and one of peas. A heavy meal ration is dangerous to feed. We 
are feeding oil-cake at present. ‘The prices of other feeds make it profitable. It 
has a medicinal value, keeping the bowels in good condition. 

Q.—What medicine do you use when your cattle go off their feed ? 

A.—I cut down their feed and give a dose of salts. I sometimes give a dose 
of iron and gentian also. I find that if they are properly salted and watered there 
is no trouble with them going off their feed. I give salt every morning, about a 
tablespoon to a 1,200 pound steer. 

Q.—Do you feed two or three times a day? 

A.—I have tried both ways and I see no difference. 

Q.—Do you prefer to feed loose or tied? 

A.—It is claimed that in Scotland the best results are obtained when feeding 
tied, though most feeders here get best results when feeding loose. 

Q.—What do you do for lice on cattle? 

A.—I use a mixture of insect powder and cement, dusted on. 

When shipping, before starting to travel them, I give them 34 gallon of 
chopped oats and some timothy hay. I don’t believe in watering them. 

Mr. DETWEILER: The previous speakers have covered the ground so well that 
there is nothing left for me to say. One question that has not been mentioned is 
feeding for the Christmas market. I have done a little at it. I buy early and pas- 
ture on rape in September. In October I begin to feed meal night and morning. 
About November ist, I stable them and get them off by Christmas. We ought to 
try and raise our own calves. In buying you are almost sure to get a few culls. 

Q.—Do you believe in selling some time ahead? 

A.—I prefer not to do so. 


DISCUSSION AT LINWOOD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


“What Kind of Cattle to Feed and How to Feed Them,” led by John G. 
Seip. 
| Mr. Serpe: Practically speaking there are four breeds of cattle fed in Ontario, 
the Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford and Galloway. In this district Short- 
horn and Shorthorn grades are the most common, although the Angus seem to be 
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a very desirable breed. I might say here that, although an animal is one of the 
beef breed, it does not necessarily follow that it will be a desirable animal to feed. 
You must select from among them, as there are poor as well as good animals. 
Sometimes an animal with a good pedigree may lack the qualities of a good feeder. 
I consider that a good feeder should be low set, with a deep chest and full quarters. 
Usually there is no profit in feeding anything but an animal of a beef breed. ‘T'wo 
years ago, at the Winter Fair, Guelph, the prize carcass was that of a Devon steer, 
and the Devon is considered a general purpose breed, but that animal might not 
have been profitable to feed, although it produced the kind of carcass demanded. 

In selecting stockers and feeders choose those that will put on flesh where the 
most costly cuts of meat are obtained. Bring them all on the market in a finished 
condition, as you will not realize nearly as good a price when they are not properly 
finished. The question of size does not matter so much; it is finish that counts. 

At this time of the year or a little earlier you must be very careful not to let 
them lose flesh before stabling them. A little feed and attention when the grass 
gets poor will make a big saving later. Give them a few cornstalks, roots or a 
little hay. The greatest tito now, because of the high price of grain, is to 
get a ration that will give a profit. I believe there is no ration so economic as one 
containing a large quantity of corn silage. Cattle do very well on corn silage, with 

a little hay and roots. For grain, begin with about two pounds and increase this 
Bin a little when feline The “trouble with feeding in this locality is that 
we have no silage. I believe every feeder should have a silo. If we have to feed 
grain without silage, clover or alfalfa, the profits will not be large. Be careful not 
to give too much grain at the start. There i is a lot of grain wasted this way. When 
starting to feed give lots of roughage. 

Q.—What kind of grain would you recommend ? 

A.—That depends a good deal upon the price. When we are feeding alfalfa 
or clover, oat chop will do very well. Now the heavier grains, barley and peas, are 
almost out of reach. The present price of linseed meal makes it one of the cheap- 
est foods. It is also to be highly recommended because of its value as a fertilizer. 

Q.—Would you feed grain pure or mixed with chaff? 

A.—I would prefer to mix it with chaff. 

Q.—Would you dampen it? 

A.—Yes. And do so twelve hours ahead. Mix in the morning what you will 
use in the evening. Silage is very useful here. 

Q.—Would you advise feeding many mangels? 

A.—You may feed a fair amount if you have clover hay. I do not care to 
feed them alone. 

Q.—When cattle first come off the grass should they have dry feed? 

A.—It is best to start them on roots and silage. When put on dry feed at 
once they don’t do so well. : 

Q.—Is it advisable to start dry feed when on the grass? 

A.—I don’t think it is, but when the grass gets dry and frosted we should 
feed something to take its place. I feed cornstalks. 

Q.—When you take the cattle off the grass do you stable them at once? 

A.—If properly sheltered and fed they do as well outside until the snow 
comes. In fact, they seem to do better outside than in. Some recommend feeding 
loose. I think ‘it is better both for the feeder and the shipper. They are hardier 
and when the shipper gets them in hand they stand the shipping better. They 
make cheaper gains when fed loose. 
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Q.—Do you prefer feeding turnips or mangels? 

A.—I prefer turnips, though Prof. Day says they are of equal feeding value. 

A Memser: I have seen cattle wintered on nothing but turnips. ‘Turnips - 
don’t do well here, the land is too heavy. 

Q.—Is it more profitable to feed off a steer at one or two years old? 

A.—There is a difference of opinion on this point. I prefer to keep them 
growing and in good condition and put them on the market when they are two 
years old. 

Q.—Do you think it is cheaper to raise or to buy the cattle you feed? 

A.—I think it is cheaper to raise them if you have reasonably good cattle to 
breed from. 

Q.—Would you take a dairy cow and breed her to the best beef sire you could 
get to get a steer for feeding? 

A.—I am afraid it would not be profitable. Around here most of the farmers 
keep dairy cattle and breed to beef bulls. I think that if you have dairy cattle you 
should breed to dairy bulls and not try to feed the calves. 

Q.—How do you water your cattle? Do you carry it or let them out? 

A.—I-let them out. I think it does them good to get out. Some feeders keep 
water always before their cattle. | 

Q.—Do you feed twice or three times a day? 

A.—Feeding twice a day seems to be growing in favor. Gavin Barbour feeds_ 
twice a day and waters only once. , 

A Mempsrr: In the north of Scotland some feeders feed as much as a bushel 
of turnips a day, and give no water, but I think they should have a chance to get 
water. John Campbell recommends feeding as high as sixty pounds of turnips a 
day. ; . 

A MrEmMBER: I have seen something of the English method of feeding. There 
they feed thirty pounds of roots morning and evening, with hay in the morning 
after the roots. At noon they feed four pounds of nutted oil-cake. Many never 
feed' mangels until after Christmas. They think the mangel undergoes some 
change and is not nutritious until then. 

Q.—Do they feed any other grain with the oil- cakes 

A.—Some feed a little ground oats. 

Q.—Would you advise the cross-breeding of Angus and Shorthorns for beef 
production ? 

Mr. Sere: I would prefer to keep them pure. Nevertheless good results 
are often obtained from crossing. At the Smithfield Show, for some years past, the 
champion steer has been a cross. 

There is another point that I would like to mention. Mr. Rennie used to 
recommend that you try to have all your fattening animals of the same size, type 
and color. It would give the buyer a good impression, and he would be likely to 
give a better price than if they were of all sizes, types and colors. 

A Memser: All the neighborhood should go in for the same breed of cattle 
and then we will get our name up and be able to sell to better advantage. 
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SELECTION: AND FEEDING OF BEEF CATTLE. 
R. Murpyy, Rosemont, Ont. 


As no doubt many of our farmers raise most of the cattle they feed for beef, 
especially in a district where there is but little attention given to dairying, a word 
in relation to the foundation of the herd may not be out of place at the outset. 

Every cow that will give milk will not produce good feeding stock for beef 
purposes. However, we can procure cows that will produce profitable feeders and 
at the same time give a fair supply of milk. There is no denying the fact that we 
have hundreds, yea, thousands, of cows on our farms for breeding purposes, that 
can properly be called “Cow Boarders.” The difference in price between a good 


A good type of Shorthorn Bull. 


cow and a poor one is only a few dollars, while the difference in the product means 
many dollars when the animal is ready for market. If you have a scrub cow, get 
rid of her at any price. We cannot afford to keep a cow boarder when we can so 
easily get a cow producer. It is just as easy to raise a good steer as a poor one, 
and indeed much easier, as we can do it in so much less time. 

Again, I find the old custom of using a scrub bull is not extinct. Surely there 
can be no excuse for this practice at this stage of advancement in agriculture. Be- 
cause the services of a scrub can be had for 50c. or one dollar, while a good animal 
would probably cost $2 or $3, the former is selected. But one must: remember 
that not all registered bulls are good stock getters. I have found as much differ- 
ence in stock from registered bulls as from grades. I know some farmers who 
breed Shorthorns and find it profitable to register only the choicest animals, selling 
the rest for beef. Now what is there to prevent the average farmer from pur- 
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chasing one or more well-bred young cows and following this course? If we are 
to get the best returns from beef production we must improve the quality of our 
animals. 

If I go out to purchase feeders I don’t buy an animal because he is “ cheap.” 
A poor steer is not cheap at any price. But I don’t reject an animal because he 
has a pair of horns that are not mates, because he has a thick, heavy tail, or be- 
cause he is not the right color. However, we must beware of dairy blood. Our 
buyers usually want to cut in price when they see indications of dairy breeding. 
We look for a good broad head, a thick shoulder; not the kind that comes to a 
point like a wedge to split rails with, but wide enough on top to hold your break- 
fast-plate. Look for plenty of heart room, especially when we are hearing so much 
about tuberculosis in cattle. This is a very important point in a feeder. The 
stomach should be large enough to hold a good supply of bulky food. Avoid too 
fine a bone; have it strong enough to carry all the weight we can put on the 
animal’s carcass. Don’t select the narrow-backed animal, but look for a broad, 
straight back. Go behind and see how wide he is between the pin bones. If he 
is very narrow don’t buy him. He will not be too wide at the best. The quarter 
is Important. Look for something that will’give a good cut of meat, as this 
is a valuable part of the carcass from the butcher’s standpoint. Last, but not by 
any means least, handle him carefully and note the condition of the hide and hair. 
If it is hard and dry the chances are that he is not thriving well and will not 
thrive when he goes into the stable. We look for a soft pliable and a soft furry 
skin on a thrifty animal. The possession or otherwise of these different qualities 
may determine the side upon which the balance will be found when the animal 
is put upon the market. 

I find a difference of opinion as to which is the better method, dehorning and 
loose in the stable, or each animal tied separately with their horns intact. My 
opinion favors the latter, for the following reasons: I have always found that in 
every lot of feeders they don’t all feed alike. Probably out of six head there will 
not be more than two that require just the same amount of feed. No animal 
should get more feed at one time than he will clean up. I find in almost every lot 
one or more “ bossy ” ones that keep running about from place to place, bunting the 
weaker ones about and at the same time scattering a part of the mouthful of feed 
they got at the last place on the way to the next manger. 

Have only one man in charge, and he should be a lover of cattle. I have 
already said all cattle don’t feed alike. The feeder requires to know each animal 
and the amount of feed he will consume at each meal. I have seen, where a new 
man was put in charge for a few days, enough feed in one manger to feed that 
beast several days. The feed was in such a sour condition that it was good for 
nothing and as a result the beast remained off his feed for several days. The 
cattle should have exercise every day. If only let out occasionally they run about 
so much that there is a loss rather than a gain in weight. Let them out every day 
and they will thrive and not show the same tendency to run about. If the weather 
is at all fine or moderately so, let them get fresh air. Any feeder can make a good 
steer fat if he has all the feed he wants, without any regard to the cost of such 
feed, but the man we want is the one who, when feed is high, can put on beef and 
have a profit on the weight side at marketing time. Hence the farmer must make 
use of the rough or cheap feed on the farm. j | 

A certain amount of corn for ensilage purposes should be grown on every 
farm. A silo is important, but I know some farmers who grow a small amount of 
corn and store it in the barn. During the winter season they cut it with a straw 
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cutter. But this method should only be adopted as an experiment or until a silo 
can be constructed. Every farmer should also grow a few acres of roots. I don’t 
know how you can feed cattle without roots, nor do I know any feed more cheaply 
grown than corn or roots. Alfalfa is also a great producer, but not having so 
much experience with it I will leave it for someone who is better qualified to 
recommend its use. Hvery farmer has a lot of straw that he wants to have turned 
into money by feeding it on the farm. This straw should be put through a straw 
_ cutter and added to the ration. With these three articles of food and a little meal 
we can begin our feeding operations. We would be the better of some hay, but 
if it is very high in price we can do without it. 

If you have a wife who knows how to prepare a dish that you enjoy when you 
don’t feel hungry, take a hint from her plans and try what you can do to make 
the feed for your cattle palatable. There is not so much difference between a boy 
and a big steer in the feeding line. Put down some cut straw in the feed room, 
then some pulped roots on top to mix with the straw. Add a quantity of ensilage 
and a little meal. Turn the whole mass over a few times and let stand until the 
next feeding time. This should be done as soon as possible after each feeding 
time. No doubt different kinds of roots may be used with good results, but I 
prefer the sugar beet. One reason for this, we never miss a crop like we some- 
times do with turnips. Again the beet is more succulent and aids greatly in 
moistening the cut straw. Hence the animal finds the ration more palatable. It 
is not necessary to use a large amount of meal to begin with. One pound per day 
will insure a good start. This may be increased to three pounds during the second 
month, but the increase should be made gradually. Suppose I started to feed 
December 1st, by March 1st I would expect to have my cattle in good shape for 
forcing, and would add more meal. At the end of the next two months the ration 
would contain eight or nine pounds of meal. At the start a mixture of oats and 
barley with a little bran added is a good mixture of meal, but later on I like some- 
thing stronger. Peas, if not too high in price, make an excellent feed. Corn will 
do as a substitute, but not so good as the latter. To this mixture of meal about 
one-third, by weight, of oil-cake may be added with profit during the last two 
months of feeding. In this way we can put a good quality of beef on the market 
with about eight hundred pounds of meal and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds of oil-cake for each animal. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF COW CHARACTERISTICS. 


(EORGE Ricr, TILLSONBURG, ONT. 


Animals and birds have habits and traits peculiar to their nature. Some of 
these can be developed, but we cannot graft on something altogether foreign to 
their nature. The rooster likes to strut about and crow. (In that respect he is 
not unlike the human tribe.) The drake likes to go for a quiet swim if there is 
water to be had. If these would change this procedure it would at least be inter- 
esting. Much of the trouble that people make for themselves is because they want 
to do something not according to what nature intended. This is all too true of 
dairy cows. It has often been mentioned that some people have better success 
with one class of stock than with another. This is because they take more interest 
in that stock and study its traits. 
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To illustrate, I have been fairly successful with cattle and some other stock, 
but I never had any success with hens. I never had time to pay much attention 
to their wants and, although like other people who shave twice a week and wash on 
the other days and look as pleasant as possible, her ladyship the hen had no use 
for me. Never an egg will the hen lay in winter, unless she is cared for right. 


A Stupy or Hens. 


Having more time at my disposal and possessing a tooth for hen fruit, I have 
this past winter been following the practice of men that get eggs in winter. I 
haven’t much faith in the methods of those who tell how to get winter eggs but 
do not get any themselves. In this, as in other things, an ounce of successful 
practice is worth a ton of theories. Some theories are like a horse with the ae 
halt. They look all right, but have a decided limp when in action. 

After following closely and faithfully the methods of successful winter egg 
producers, I gathered the fruits (hen fruit) of my endeavor and I find that the 


A prize-winning Jersey Heifer. Note the development 
of udder, the length from hooks to pin bones, 
and the breedy appearance of the head. 


way to the egg basket is via her ladyship’s gizzard. It is astonishing what she can 
put into her gizzard. It is just the same in handling cows for winter milk pro- 
duction. The more closely we study and follow her natural bent, the greater our 
success. . 

A Day WirTH a Cow. 


Let us follow a cow through a day’s work. What shall we give her first? 
Water? No. She won’t drink, that is not her way. She wants feed first. Give 


her a little hay. She relishes that and whilst you milk she will be happy and con- 


tented. Then give her a good feed of ensilage with some meal on it. How she 


enjoys it! Next course will be some sugar mangels. Surely with all this succu- 


lent food she will not want any water. But try her and see how mistaken you are 


in your theory. She just does want water after she eats her fill and not later, 


because she wants to get at work on this food and turn it into something that will 


Bes 
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eventually fill the milk pail. She cannot get to work until she has all the material, 
and water is essential. Now perhaps she lies down or it may be she stands up; 
anyway you think she is at rest. You are quite wrong. Contradictory as it may 
seem, a cow works the hardest when she is apparently doing nothing. Watch her 
now whilst she is chewing her cud. She does this not for enjoyment alone; she 
has all the coarse food to work up into a finer product, the finest product man- 
kind can obtain and a product used by most of us from the cradle to the grave. 


“Milk for men, milk for ladies, 
Milk that is good for little babies.” 


Watch her now. We know what she has consumed in food and water, but 
there is another element necessary to the elaboration of this product we call milk. 
If the stable is not very warm, and even if it is, we will see, though not quite so 
plainly, the cow throwing off great clouds of “steam,” we will call it. When she 
has “steam” up she is at full work. How much does she throw off? We are not 
particular what becomes of it so long as it gets away as it is used up; what is left 
is of no use to the cow. We are more concerned as to what is to take its place. 
We cannot see the air she breathes in but we can judge of its volume by what she 
is expelling, and she must take in as much as that. : 


THE VALUE OF PuRE AIR. 


_ It makes all the difference in the world whether or not this air is pure, be- 
cause the purer the air she breathes, the more of these elements it contains that are 
so necessary to digest the food. It is really through the working of the lungs 
that the cow derives sustenance from her food. This is a point that cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Air to the cow is like the draft to a fire under a boiler. 
The elements derived from the air make the fire burn better and there is better 
combustion. At a town waterworks they built a higher and bigger chimney to 
get a better draft and: they were then able to obtain much more heat from the 
same quantity of coal. The case is even stronger and more important with a cow. 

Pure air aids digestion. It oxidizes the blood. It makes the blood purer 
_and circulation more vigorous. It feeds and stimulates the nerves, and good dairy 
cows have a good deal of “nerve.” A cow must have pure air if she is to do the 
best work she is capable of and be up to her capacity in other respects. A cow 
breathes in the most air when she is quiet and remasticating her food. She has 
no air receptacles in which to store up air, like food in her stomach. She cannot 
retain the air in her lungs for very long, so it is essential that she have good air 
all the time. There is little use turning a cow out to “get some fresh air” if it 
is cold. We have got to have the air inside during our winters. 


~ 


EXERCISE UNNECESSARY. 


It seems a little strange that a cow more than any other animal can do with- 
out exercise. Really she works harder standing and digesting her food than a 
horse would do plowing. Cows when producing heavily will often sweat while 
standing perfectly still. It is well known that when cows have to go too far to 
pasture they do not do so well. A cow carries much weight in various stages of 
digestion (about 175 lbs.) and she was never intended for a churn. 

We see therefore that the essentials to milk production are food, water and 
air. The last two are quite as important as the first. Essential as they are, they 


~ 
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do not receive the attention that their importance demands. A cow invariably 
wants drink after eating. What about after the night meal? What are her 
chances to satisfy the demand of her nature? If she has to go without water for 
twelve hours or more, then the milk yield must suffer and her whole digestive 
system be thrown out of gear, as it were. | 

I only milked three cows this last winter, but I gave them as good care as I 
could. I was punctual to the minute with the feed and water. If they wanted 
for anything, all they had to do was to wink and they had it, and as a result they 
were punctual with the milk, giving me enough to net $20 a month each. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


I had to go away on three different occasions. I left a man in charge to 
attend them. I told him exactly what to feed. Next day, however, the cows 
had materially decreased in their flow of milk. This happened twice. The third 
time I was away, on my return I went to the stable at 9 p.m. and gave the cows two 
pails of water each. The yield was all right the next day. I have not put in the 
water basins yet, but ‘have seen that the cows get water after they have all the feed 
they want. The man was in a hurry to get away as soon as the six o’clock bell rang. 
They would not drink before feeding and did not get a chance after. The result 
was no water, no milk, not only the next day but for some time after. 

The shrinkage of the milk yield as the milk period advances is due more to 
the lack of care in supplying water and pure air than to-the advancement of the 
lactation period. These cows, though fresh in September, are now giving as much 
per day as they did in October when I brought them home, and they have not been 
out of the stable once since the 20th of October. If they got out, they would run 
a mile, they are feeling so good.—Courtesy of Farm and Dairy. 


REARING THE DAIRY CALF. 
CLARKE HamiILton, DuUNDELA, DunpAas County. 


While cow-testing associations in districts, and the scales and test em- 
ployed in individual herds, are doing much towards the elimination of the poor 
or scrub cow, such testing alone cannot reach the fundamental weaknesses of our 
dairy industry. ‘The practice of weighing the production regularly is an excellent 
guide in feeding, as well as ascertaining the production of the several individuals 
of the herd, but’ the feeding of first importance is the feeding of the young calf 
during the first year or two of its life, in which such testing cannot be employed 
as an aid. The negligence on the part of many in rearing their dairy calves 
properly has been a serious handicap to our dairy industry. If the successful 
results of the public sales of high-class dairy cattle, being held occasionally, may 
be accepted as a criterion, the fact is surely evident that dairy farmers realize the 
need of good dairy cows, and want them badly. 

Those who have had experience in rearing high-class dairy stock will agree 
that there is no economy so false as underfeeding the calf during its first yedr, if © 
we would have it develop into the most profitable dairy cow. In sections where 
dairying is carried on extensively, and the milk disposed of through the medium 
of the cheese factory, the question of rearing the calves properly is a complex 
one to many who look upon the price paid for milk at the factory as making it 
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Biron: prohibitive for calf-feeding, and, accordingly, their calves are turned to 
pasture the latter part of May to shift for themselves, where they almost invari- 
ably develop into the pot-bellied, runty specimens so often seen-in autumn, no 
matter how well they were started in the stable. There is nothing about the dairy 
business that interferes’so seriously with the proper rearing of the young stock as 
this practice of disposing of the whole milk from the farm, while practically 
nothing that is of use in feeding the young calves is returned. 

' This phase of dairying, as practised to-day, is very materially retarding our 
_ progress towards better cows and greater financial returns from the industry. 
Improvement of our dairy stock must come first through breeding, but, when 
yiven this vantage ground in our young calves, they being from our best cows and 
a superior sire, it is very easily and often sacrificed through failure on the part of 
the owner to properly rear the calf, by liberal feeding and judicious care, into 
the matured animal, for if the calf be not properly reared, its future usefulness 
is seriously impaired, let the care and feeding provided later be ever so generous. 

If, then, we are to rear them properly, I think the one point that must be 
borne in mind, regardless of the tempting prices of same, is that the calf must 
be provided during the earlier stages of its growth with the food nature provided 
for it, viz., milk—whole at first, and later skimmed; or, if we are not in a posi- 
tion to take the cream off, we may add water to the whole milk as the calf gets 
older. We have yet to find a satisfactory substitute for skim milk in calf-feeding 
operations. I do not wish to be understood as claiming everything for skim milk 
alone, for with calves so fed we would not get best results; it must be supple- 
mented by other feeds as the calf grows older and develops tastes for other feeds, 
but until the calf is six months old, at least—better older—skim milk in quantity 
should form the basis of the calf’s ration. 

I am speaking solely from the standpoint of the dairy farmer, whose object 
should be to so rear his calves that they will give best results later as dairy cows. 

This being so, his object in calf-rearing is somewhat different from that of 
the beef-raiser who always seeks to develop considerable flesh on the calf, while 
the dairyman’s object should be rather the development of frame, capacity for 
rough feeds, bone and muscle, along with moderate fleshing, rather than fat, on 
the dairy calf. Our feeds, then, should be such as will produce such growth— 
very largely nitrogenous—which class would include skim milk, wheat bran, oil 
cake, chopped oats and clover hay, or green feed of alfalfa or red clover, with a 
liberal allowance of roots or silage, or both in season. 

If the calf we are attempting to rear is not worthy of liberal feeding of 
proper feeds, it is not worth rearing. We should select for rearing only such 
calves as we can feed profitably. I am convinced that the calf should be provided 
with whole milk two or three times a day for one month after taken from its dam, 
when it should be gradually weaned to skim milk, which should take about a week 
or ten days to get it on a full feed of skim milk. While feeding milk at any time, 
either whole or skimmed, be very careful as regards quantity fed; avoid extremes, 
making increases or changes very gradually, and always maintain even temper- 
atures. After the calf is ten days old it will begin to nibble at any hay it can 
-reach, and should from this time on be provided with a bunch of clean, bright 
and wholesome fine clover, with a sprinkling of timothy, twice daily, keeping the 
supply always fresh and clean. Many, when starting to feed skim milk, make a 
practice of adding a small amount of some commercial calf feed, or flaxseed, etc., 
to the milk. We do not approve of this method; we feed milk alone always, as we 
want our drinking pails clean—scrupulously so—and find them much easier kept 
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so when meal is not added to the drink. Besides, we think that when the meal is 
fed dry it is much better than when gulped down with the drink, because the act 
of chewing incorporates the saliva more efficiently, and so aids digestion, while 
the calf is also enabled to eat its meal when it has a taste for it, instead of. being 
obliged to swallow it, in order to get its drink. 

When on a full feed of skim milk, the calf should be about six weeks old, and 
will very soon have a taste for a little meal. We teach our calves to eat at 
first the meal mixture we intend feeding them right along, being a mixture of 
bran and chopped oats, equal parts, with oil cake of flaxseed. This they seem to 
like from the start, and it is fed in clean grain boxes after each feed of milk. 
Along with careful and liberal feeding of the feeds already mentioned, and an 
abundance of green feed, consisting of clover, oats and peas, or rape, best results 
can be had only by providing clean, airy and comfortable quarters. Avoid a dark 
stable and damp beds and foul odors. An excellent idea is to have for litter cut 
straw or sawdust, and have the damp portion of this removed and replenished 
after each Devi time. 

As regards the matter of stabling the calves intended for dairying purposes 
the entire summer, I do not contend that it is absolutely necessary. JI think 
the calf suffers no disadvantage if allowed to run out of doors during the lat- 
ter part of August and early autumn, provided this be accompanied by proper 
conditions. The feed they had in the stable should be continued in such quanti- 
ties as they will take along with the pasturage. If they cannot be admitted to 
one of the sheds or outbuildings as they seek protection from the hot sun and flies 
or rain, a shelter should be provided. An excellent idea is to provide a movable 
coop which may be moved from place to place in the field on skids. By hanging 
a piece of canvas over the entrance, the flies are brushed off as the calf enters, 
and the interior made dark, conditions very favorable to the comfort of the calf 
during the heat of the day. You will be surprised at the amount of time they will 
spend in this shelter, when once Jeers | 

In concluding the first year’s feeding, on coming to the stable again, when 
the weather gets chilly, they should, if properly cared for outside, be in thriving 
condition, which condition should be maintained throughout the first stabling 
season by liberal feeding of meal rich in bone and muscle-formation qualities, 
silage, roots, and good quality of hay. Keep free from vermin, and allow some” 
exercise and abundance of pure air. 

To make the most of its time, which is imperative if we intend bringing the 
heifer into milk at two and a half years of age, or younger, it must suffer no 
standstill periods; and when once dairymen are brought to a full realization of 
the importance of this, a big stride will have been accomplished towards better 
cows and more profitable dairying.—Courtesy of Farmers’ Advocate. 


FEEDING AND CARE OF DAIRY CATTLE... 
EMERSON CoHOON, HARRIETSVILLE, ONT. 


My experience with the dairy cow has firmly established in my mind the 
opinion that unless you furnish the dairy cow with plenty of good feed it would 
be better for both yourself and the business if you were out of it. I am glad to 
note such a forward movement, year by year, in the feeding, breeding and care of 
dairy cattle. Not long since, the majority of farmers thought that if a man fed 
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his cows coarse grain he was a little out of his mind and if he bought a few tons 
of bran and some oil cake he was-certainly crazy, but the time has now arrived— 
thanks to the Farmers’ Institutes, the success of good dairymen and other things— - 
that the men who feed their cows liberally are known to be on the road to success. 
Many farmers are beginning to realize that we have in the dairy cow that which 
requires man’s best to bring out that for which she was created, namely, the 
giving of large quantities of milk. It is almost wonderful what has been accom- 
plished through proper care of the dairy cow; great records have been made and 
I believe there are cows capable of making just as large records in the hands of 
men who have not yet been converted to the liberal feeding. 

From my first start in dairying I considered that cows were for the purpose 
of giving milk and was wise enough to know that the more milk they yielded the 
greater my returns would be. I soon discovered that all cows are not alike; some 
give more milk than others on the same amount of feed. I then began culling 
out my herd, replacing the poor ones by the best, which is, I find, a never-ending 


A prize-winning Holstein Bull. Note the wonderful development of heart 
and lung capacity. 


process. I have long ago discovered that, to get the best from a cow, you must 
‘have her in the pink of condition, for it stands to reason that even a good cow in 
a poor condition cannot give much milk. 

I consider regularity in milking an item of great importance in the care of 
a dairy cow. We always aim to milk our cows regularly, each milker milking the 
same cows, taken in order, each time. The same may be said of feeding; we feed 
regularly and let it be done by one who understands the requirements of each 
Individual cow. The same order should be exercised in handling a large dairy 
herd as governs our large business concerns. 

Prepare the best kind of feed for your cows and by all means have a silo 
filled with good, well-matured corn. Have plenty silage to feed through winter 
months and have some reserved, for summer when pasture fails. Modern stables, 
although very convenient for those who can afford them, are not absolutely 
necessary ; but the stable should be well-lighted and ventilated, and the cows well 
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bedded and in a cleanly condition. I think it a good plan to have .water in 
front of your cows, if possible, and when weather is fine to turn them out 
of doors for a short time each day. I would endeavor to cure my clover and 
alfalfa hay so that the quality would be good hay that my cows would relish. I 
feed my cows all the grain necessary to keep them up to their full flow of milk, 
varying the amount as judgment dictates, among the different cows, according 
to the amount of milk they are producing or the time they have been milking. I 
feed oat chop, bran, oil cake, gluten meal, mixed in varying quantities, and roots, 
ensilage and clover hay. I esteem it a good plan to weigh the milk from each 
cow, and immediately a shrinkage is noted ascertain the reason and apply the 
remedy. If in summer it may result from shortage of pasture, then make a 
change or add to their grain or ensilage. I see that my cows have plenty of salt; 
they are salted every day in the stable and in the winter a little is put in each 
feed. is 

I believe in being quiet and gentle with the cow and in acquainting the 
hired man with the fact that we keep our cows for business and that if they are 
ill-used our profit will be small. 

It seems natural that the more milk a cow gives the more one thinks of her 
and the more care she will receive. JI think there is a great deal in the early 
handling of stock that governs to a great extent in after years. If the calf grows 
up in a common haphazard way until she reaches the lactation period, it will not 
make the same producer as though it were fed in a manner befitting the work it 
has to perform. I think a calf should be given a fair start; give it whole milk 
for three weeks, then gradually replace this with skimmed milk and flaxseed or 
oil cake, teaching it to eat a little bran and oats as well as some ensilage and roots. 
It is well to keep some good clover hay in reach and it is wonderful how quickly 
young calves will begin to eat hay. I like to see them consume lots of this kind 
of feed. They should not become fat, but should be kept in a thrifty condition, 
developing great capacity for feed. I feed a little oats and bran all through the 
first year until they go on grass the second year, then they can do without it — 
until stabled the second winter. I let them eat all the rough feed possible, giving 
them a little ensilage and some roots to give growth and have them freshen at 
two and one half years. Then you have a good, strong heifer, capable of doing 
business. I try to be careful that the heifer is not fed strong feed before and 
after lactation to fever them. I sometimes give a dose of salts before and after 
this period, and try to be careful in milking so as to have quiet, gentle cows. I 
like to handle and be around my young stuff as much as possible, for this makes 
them gentler as cows, and I owe to this handling the fact that I can sit down 
and milk for the first time a great many fiery heifers as though they were old 
cows. As soon as the swelling and fever is out of the udder, I commence to feed 
some bran and chop, increasing gradually until I reach a full feed, which is kept 
up as much as necessary until they dry up. The heifer should be. milked quite a — 
long period to teach her to be persistent as well as a heavy producer. A heifer 
that freshens in the fall I would milk, say fifteen months, having her Bee a 
year from the next spring. 

I have always bred and fed with production in view, and the results obtained 
have given me stronger faith than ever in the liberality of feeding the dairy cow 
with good judgment ‘and care. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY COW. 
WILLIAM REID, LAMBTON CouNTY, ONT. 


Careful management of the dairy cow is always rewarded. This may be dis- 
puted. It will be endorsed by those who understand the cow. Were one to judge 
our average dairy farmer by the production of the average dairy cow and compare 
them with our more progressive dairymen and the records of their cows it would 
be plainly evident that dairy Yarmers generally require more light and more infor- 
mation regarding the management of cows. Such is warrant enough for what 
follows. 

In order to build up a dairy herd it is important that the dairy farmer 
should know a dairy cow when he sees one. If capital permit, it is well to purchase, 
or breed, only pure bred stock. There are a few very important points to be 
looked for in buying a cow. First look to the breed. In selecting the breed we 
must be governed by various circumstances. If the milk is to be sold for cheese- 
making we should recommend the Holstein or the Ayrshire; for butter making, 
the Jersey or the Guernsey. Should one be unable to purchase pure bred stock, 
it is possible to have a very good herd composed of grades. There are individual 
grade cows equally as good as any pure breds, as regards milking qualities. 

When buying a cow it is advisable to buy a young animal. Be careful that 
she is in good, healthy, thrifty condition. A healthy cow has always a sort of dew 
on her nose, chews her cud pleasingly, and has a nice fine coat. The age of a cow 
is often taken from the rings on the horns. These are not a sure guide. The 
teeth furnish the most reliable test. Judging of age by the teeth can only be done 
by one who is skilled in this respect. 

Often we hear of buyers asking for a guarantee that the cow is in calf. It 
is 6 very serious matter for one to give such a guarantee, though the seller often 
gives a guarantee rather than lose a sale. As a matter of fact, a guarantee is not 
of much account at the best. 

Having selected cows to the best of our knowledge, we must next look to pro- 
viding suitable stabling. Our stabling is one of the weakest points in dairy farms 
to-day. The great majority of cow stables are in a very unsanitary condition, 
although, in recent years, a noticeable improvement has been made in this respect. 
Undoubtedly there will be more improvement in the near future since dairy 
farmers that sell their milk are under sanitary inspection. 

Light, ventilation, and thorough drainage, are ‘the three most important 
points to be observed in the cow stable. The building should be strongly built, 
and be ventilated in such a way as to maintain an even temperature and pure air 
in the stable at all times. 

The floors should be well laid, and tight, to prevent soakage. For a cheap, 
durable floor, cement is recommended. Wooden floors should have no place in 
the cow stable of to-day. 

Dairy cows, to give profitable returns, require to be well bred, well fed, and 
well managed. High feeding is costly to be sure, but the way to get a maximum 
profit is to feed the cows to their full capacity. If one wishes to sell a cow or 
any other stock, they must be in good condition to command the best price. A 
cow may be well bred, but no buyer will pay a high price for her if she is not in 
good condition, however good her milking qualities may be. Well fed cows are 
the best milkers; they produce healthier calves and are more able to withstand 
diseases than are cows which are poorly cared for. There are so many advantages 
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in favor of the cow well cared for that it is astonishing that so many farmers 
adopt any other plan of management. 

What a cow should be fed on will depend entirely on circumstances. All, 
however, should aim at the highest results. The best results can be got only by 
careful weighing of the milk, morning and evening, and.the use of the Babcock 
test. They furnish a sure measure of what a cow is doing. Whether or not a cow - 
is paying her way can be determined by means of these. 

The best time to have cows calve depends somewhat on the use that is to be 
made of the milk. If the milk is for cheese-making it is preferable to have the 
cows calve in the spring, as they will then give the greatest flow of milk during 
the cheese season, which extends from April to September or October. If for 
butter-making that is carried on the year round then it is advisable to have the 
cows freshen in the fall. In most cases it will be found advantageous to have 
cows freshen in autumn. They then milk-well in the winter and when turned 
to grass their flow increases and they may be said to have a second freshening. 
The largest returns will be secured from cows calving in the fall. Then, too, the 
calves can be raised during the winter on skim milk and be turned out in fine con- 
dition in the spring. In this way they get a good start on the early pasture before 
flies come. The majority of our most progressive dairymen raise their calves in 
this way. . They claim that their calves are just about one year ahead of what 
they would be were they dropped in the spring. '’o a large extent their assertion 
is true. Cows calving in the fall are fed well throughout the winter to keep up 
their production and are thus in much better condition in the spring than cows 
bred to freshen in the spring. Winter is the best time for butter-making. We can 
then get a better quality of butter and a better price for it than we can in the 
summer. 

Milking Thay at all times he done regularly. In regularity lies much of 
the secret of profitable cows. Cows are very sensitive, and look to being milked, 
as they look to being fed. If the cow is neither fed nor milked regularly, we need 
not expect to look for large returns. Feed which would likely contaminate the 
milk with undesirable odors should never be fed before or while milking. Milking 
should be proceeded with and finished quickly. Milk with dry hands. Be careful 
to wipe all parts of the udder before milking with a damp cloth to prevent any 
loose dirt from falling into the pail:during milking. It is a common plan to dip 
the hands into the milk at intervals during milking. This is a most filthy prac- 
tice. It should be immediately and everywhere condemned. Cows are often 
milked in the barnyard in the summer. This practice is not to be recommended. 
It is far nicer for both the animal and the milker to be in a well-kept and prop- 
erly ventilated stable. 

The cow must have free accass to good, clean water at all times, summer and 
winter. At a trifling cost the water can be put into the stable, either in a trough 
in front of the cows, or in individual pans or basins. Milk cows should have an 
- abundance of salt. Salt aids digestion and keeps up the flow of milk. It also 
induces the cow to drink more water, which is an advantage. 

Records of the milk, of the food, the dates of service and of calving and the 
age of cows should be kept. These may be hung in the milkhouse beside the scales. 
used for weighing the milk. 

The diseases of the cow are not few. We should ever - be on the alert for their 
first appearance. Abortion is the most costly of all. This disease in one form 
is contagious. Every effort must be given to stop its progress when once it 18 
noticed in a herd.—Courtesy of Farm and Datry. 
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THE RAISING OF FODDER FOR DAIRY CATTLE. 
A. EK. CALNAN, ALLISONVILLE. 


The profits to be gained from the dairy industry depend very largely upon 
the quantity, quality and cheapness of fodder. The great bulk of this food must 
always be produced by the dairyman himself. Therefore, “The raising of fodder 
for dairy cattle” is to the dairyman a very important question. It embraces the 
whole series of farm operations from the preparations of the soil to the harvesting 
and storing of the matured crops. The true dairy farmer plans all his farm 
operations to the end that his barns and bins may be filled with an abundance of 
feed, and that each succeeding year will find his farm capable of producing more 
and more fodder, of better quality and greater value, thus sustaining a large herd 


Ayrshire Cow. This heifer won first and sweepstakes at the Toronto 
National Exhibition, 1910. 


of dairy cattle. To accomplish this the dairyman should study the value of 
drainage of the best methods of soil cultivation, of the best system of crop rota- 
tion to increase soil fertility and subdue the weeds, of the most productive kinds 
andi varieties of grain to sow, and of the uses and value of the corn and clover 
plants, the two great fodder crops of Ontario. 

| The foundation of success in the raising of fodder, as in all other cultural 
operations on our farms, depends on a thorough system of drainage. There must 
be ample provision made for the disposal of the surplus water supply of the early 
spring. A soil saturated with water that is allowed to dry by the slow process of 
evaporation can never produce profitable crops. There are thousands of acres of 
tillable land in the Province of Ontario that are producing very little, owing to 
lack of drainage, that would, if properly drained, become the most productive 
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parts of our farms, and add infinitely to their capacity for carrying live stock. 
Undrained tillable land makes an excellent duck pond in the early spring, and 
later in the season makes an excellent place for the production of a fine crop of 
sow thistles, but it is not suitable for the production or a profitable crop of corn 
or clover, the mainstay of the dairyman. 

Then the question of crop rotation should receive attention. Hvery dairyman 
should decide on some plan of rotation and practise it. A three-year rotation 
consisting of clover, corn and grain is eminently satisfactory in keeping up soil © 
fertility and subduing weeds. ‘The prevalence of weeds in many of our Ontario 
farms argues careless methods of farming on the part of many of our farmers. It 
should not be so. It is not a profitable method of farming, nor is it creditable 
to Ontario agriculture. Mustard and sow thistles are not nearly as valuable for 
fodder for dairy cattle as alfalfa, and their presence in our cultivated fields gives 
ample testimony to our defeat in our chosen calling or to an indifference which is 
infinitely worse than defeat. Every farmer should inaugurate a war of extermin- 
ation against weeds by means of great carefulness as to the source of his seed 
supply, especially grass and clover seed, by thorough cultivation and by the short 
rotation. 

The most essential part of every system of rotation is of course the clover 
crop. This crop not only furnishes a large amount of food per acre but it is also 
a food of good quality, for it contains a high percentage of protein or. nitrogenous 
substances, an element in which the rest of our bulky fodders are very deficient. 
Careful experiment has proven that the ration for the dairy cow should contain 
about one part in six of digestible protein. It is’ because of the fact that the com- 
position of the red clover plant so nearly corresponds to this standard that we get 
good results from feeding red clover alone. 

The red clover plant is also very valuable in the rotation, from the fact that 
it is a restorer of soil fertility. It has the power in common with other legumus, 
by means of certain bacteria which are harbored in the roots of the plants, of 
fixing the free nitrogen of the air—not otherwise available—and storing it not 
only in the leaves and stem of the plant, but also in the roots. By the decom- 
position of these roots in the soil nitrates are formed that are so essential to the 
growth of our corn, root, and grain crops. 

Again, aside from the system of crop rotation decided on, every dairy farmer 
should grow some alfalfa clover. The success of this crop under Ontario condi- 
tions has been so amply demonstrated and its feeding value so thoroughly proven, 
that a dairy farmer cannot afford to neglect the growing of a quantity of this 
most valuable of all the clovers. Alfalfa hay is very rich in protein, containing 
about one part protein to four of the carbohydrates and is, therefore, the best 
fodder that we can grow to feed with our coarse fodders that are low in protein, 
such as corn silage. Alfalfa and corn silage combined make a balanced ration, 
and their use will eliminate the necessity of using expensive concentrates, such as 
bran and oil meal to balance up the ration. 

The corn crop should always follow the clover. If the sod fields need draining, 
it should be attended to as soon as possible after the hay is removed. The best 
method of preparing the sod for corn may vary owing to different: con- 
ditions and qualities of soil, but we have secured the best results from sumimer 
plowing of the sod, disking freely, and then ridging up in the early fall. This 
insures a good state of tilth, making the plant food available and drying and 
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warming up of the soil early in the spring. Corn should be planted as soon as 
the soil is sufficiently dry and warm and not before. ‘There is nothing gained 
by too early planting. Corn requires nearly 80 per cent. Fahrenheit to germinate 
satisfactorily, while the other cereals germinate at a much lower temperature. On 
the other hand, corn planted late in the season, seldom matures properly. There is 
nothing better for soiling purposes in the early fall than a piece of sweet corn. It is 
very palatable and has the highest food value of any of our corns, because it contains 
more protein and oil. Of the sweet corns Stowell’s Evergreen is generally con- 
ceded to be the best variety for this purpose, and especially some of the early 
strains that are commonly grown in the canning districts. Some of these will 
mature sufficiently for soiling purposes in from eighty to ninety days and produce 
also a high percentage of ears. Immature corn has very little feeding value for 
any purpose. Corn to be valuable for soiling purposes should produce a large 
amount of fairly well matured, ears, and this is the test of value of any variety for 
silage purposes as well. The dent varieties give better results than the flint as a 
tule. Whenever they can be grown for silage purposes, they have good ears, a 
large amount of coarse fodder and comparative freedom from suckers, which is a 
decided objection to some of the flint varieties, 

: In ordinary practice it is advisable to grow in hills never closer than forty-two. 
inches apart each way, three grains to the hill. This gives about the right number 
of stalks to the acre. Seed corn should always be tested before planting. It can 
be done very easily by putting about two inches of pure sand in an old pan or disi» 
of any sort. Moisten it thoroughly. Press the corn grains, germ end down, into. 
the moist sand. Cover with a thin muslin or cotton cloth larger than the dish. 
Then put an inch or an inch and a half of sand on top of the cloth, moisten again 
and put the dish in a warm place. In about forty-eight hours you can lift the cloth 
and the sand right off the corn, and if the seed is good it should all have germinated, 
provided it has been kept moist. With good seed eight to ten pounds to the acre- 
is quite sufficient. The corn crop should receive frequent and thorough cultivation, 
never allowing the weeds to get a foothold. Cultivation should be continued in 
the late stages of growth of the plant. It is between the tasselling and the glazing 
periods that the corn is drawing most heavily on the store of moisture and plant 
food in the soil, and it is then that cultivation is most needed. Many dairy 
farmers stop cultivation even before the tasselling stage. It is much better to- 
continue cultivation right up to harvesting of the corn crop. This work at this 
period: cannot be too much emphasized, for it will always result in a greatly in- 
creased crop of corn. A wire muzzle made of ordinary soft fence wire, which any 
farmer can make in a few minutes, will prevent any injury to the crop by the horse. 
Corn is the mainstay of the dairyman. The corn crop properly handled never- 
results in crop failure. Hay may yield a very light crop, and grain crops may 
be, as they sometimes are, almost a total failure, but a corn field properly handled’ 
that did not produce a large amount of fodder for dairy cattle is something alto- 
gether unknown. : 


Our dairy farmers should grow plenty of corn and clover, for the capacity of 
our farms to carry live stock is only limited by the amount of corn and clover we: 
can grow, and this with good management is practically unlimited. i 
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COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 
R. 8S. Hamer, B.S.A., PERTH. 


In the building up of a good herd of dairy cows there is no factor of greater 
importance than an exact idea of the individual performance of each cow. 

In spite of a strenuous educational propaganda to emphasize this idea, no 
factor is more neglected in proportion to its importance by dairy farmers through- 
out Canada.. | 

A few years ago Canada’s Dairy Commissioner put himself on record to the. 
following effect :—‘“ Any scheme which has for its object the improvement of our 
dairy stock must provide for a study and record of the performance of the individual 
cow, as well as deal with the management of the herd, including its care and feed- 
ing, and the breeding of animals to replace those which are discarded in the weed- 
ing process. Individuality can be determined only by the weighing and testing of 
each cow’s milk.” 

This doctrine was backed up in a very practical way when, in 1904, the Dairy 
Branch in Ottawa undertook the organization of Cow Testing Associations in the 
Province of Quebec, to provide an opportunity for farmers to keep a systematic 
and at the same time a semi-official record of their cows. This system has since 
been extended to all parts of Canada, until in 1909 there were some 94 Associations 
in operation, 30 of which were in Ontario. 

At the present time the Department is keeping records of upwards of 10,000 
cows. While in itself this total sounds large, it is in reality a very small propor- 
tion of the number of cows in Canada, when it is remembered that in Ontario alone 
the number of cows is upwards of one million. It is not the purpose of this article 
to seek for reasons why a practice, which should appeal so strongly to the business 
instincts of the farmers of Ontario, has not grown more rapidly in popular favor. 
It is the aim of the writer, in his capacity as Secretary of one of the Ontario 
Associations, merely to add one more link to the long chain of evidence upholding 
the practice. 

It may be well perhaps at the outset to outline briefly the method followed hy 
an Association organized under the Dairy Branch in Ottawa. 

A Cow Testing Association usually numbers from 10 to 20 members, who 
‘agree to weigh each individual cow’s milk morning and evening, on three days of 
each month, at the same time taking samples, which are kept in a composite sample 
bottle for testing at the end of the month. While daily weighings would be more 
exact, it has been found that, if the milking is done at the usual hour, on three 
days of the month, at intervals of ten days, the total weight when multiplied by 
ten will correspond very closely with the total obtained from daily weighings. 
Usually either a cheese factory or a butter factory constitutes the centre of the 
Association, and if the maker is competent to do the testing, the sample bottles are 
brought in to the factory at the end of the month. In exceptional cases, other 
arrangements are made by the Dairy Branch, but in any event the cost of the butter 
fat test is borne by the Dominion Government. Each month the sheets contain- 
ing the records.of the weights of milk, together with the butter fat tests, are for- 
warded to Ottawa, where the total weight of milk and of butter fat for each cow 
is computed. A report showing the record of each cow to date is forwarded to 
the owner, accompanied by a summary of the Association for the month. The 
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records are to this extent official. In some instances Associations are keeping 
records of the weight of the milk only. This is at best an incomplete test, but 
owing to the fact that most cheese factories at present pool the milk, and owing 
to the difficulty experienced in many sections in getting satisfactory tests, this 
form of association is more easily established and more easily kept running 
smoothly. Should paying according to test ever become the general practice in 
cheese factories, individual butter fat tests will receive much more attention, and 
Cow Testing Associations will require far less fostering than at present. Certainly 
the Dairy Branch could scarcely do more than it is now doing to encourage farmers 
to take up the work. All expense, except the cost of the necessary spring balance 
and the test bottles, is borne by the Department. Every step which would make the 
work of greater interest or of more value is taken as soon as it is seen to be advis- 
able. About the only requirement from the owner is that he spend from one to 
two minutes extra on each cow, three times in a month. 

That the information obtained and the stimulation of interest more than 
repays the slight expenditure of time and money has been indicated over and, over 
again in the reports received from members of Associations, and in the comparisons 
of individual cows and of herds published from time to time by Mr. C. F. Whitley, 
who has charge of the records in Ottawa. So many of these comparisons have been 
made, and so startling are some of the contrasts that to add to the number seems 
almost superfluous. From the records of the South Lanark Cow Testing Associ- 
ation for the seasons of 1908 and 1909 a few illustrations have been selected, how- 
ever, to indicate the striking differences which occur in an Association of two hun- 
dred cows in what is considered a good dairy section in Eastern Ontario. 

Since all of the cheese factories in this district pay by weight and not by test, 
the comparisons made have to do with the total weight only. Records of butter 
fat were kept, however, and the figures in some instances were turned to good 
account by herd owners who make considerable butter during the winter months. 
The comparison of different herds is not one of the primary objects of an Associ- 
ation, and, as a matter of fact, fair comparisons based on herd averages are im- 
possible since {he average production is affected very materially by the proportion- 
ate number of heifers ard strippers, whose figures may be included. More especi- 
ally is a comparison for only a part of the season unfair, since the herds in which 
all the cows freshen in April and May undoubtedly have an advantave over those 
herds in which most of the cows freshened earlier, when the figures for the six 
factory months only are included. At the same time some instructive comparisons 
are possible, especially with regard to the relative position occupied by the herds 
from month to month. In the season of 1909, for instance, the difference in care 
and management towards the end of the season was reflected very clearly in the 
change in the position of some of the herds. Some of the herds which stood high 
in June, while pastures were good, dropped below the Association average during 
the leaner Fall month. The herds which stood at the top of the test in the Fall 
were those which did not have to depend on pastures alone for their’ raw ma- 
terials. To form a basis of comparison the Association average for each month 
was worked out, as well as the Association average for the six factory months. The 
following lists show the figures of the herds which were above the average in June, 
‘August and October, and those which excelled for six months :— 


Bararon(15) 
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June. August. October. Average for 6 Months. 
Herd. | Lbs. Herd. Lbs. Herd. Lbs. Herd. _Lbs. 
1 1,090 7 885 6 652 7 849 
9 1,071 6 829 7 576 11 812 
i 1,014 11 792 16 564 6 782 
8 943 8 768 3 503 16 677 
6 888 3 718 11 492 3 666 
16 861 - an 3 489 ie ee 
Bi }) alle pg OOU 33 re Ha 
Assoc. Average, 825 Assoc. Average, 467 Assoc. Average, 297 Assoc. Average, 486 


The lowest herd average in each month was as follows:—June 619, August 
467, October 297, for six months 486. 

Tt will be noticed that each month the best herds were producing nearly doubie 
the quantity per cow what those at the lower end of the test were averaging. It is 
a simple question in arithmetic to reduce this difference in production to a dollars 
and cents basis. 

It is in the comparison of individual cows in his own herd and in nes: of nis 
neighbors, however, that a member can gain the most from the figures. Almost 
every dairyman cane has never weighed ih cow’s milk regularly has an idea that 
he can estimate pretty closely the relative production of his cows. Almost without 
exception, however, when systematic weighing is commenced the figures contain 
many surprises. Guessing at the amount of milk taken from each cow is most 
unreliable. A hard milker may take longer to milk and yet give less milk than a 
cow milked in half the time. Even when each cow’s milk is taken away and 
emptied separately, appearances are very deceptive, as the milk from one cow may 
contain more froth than that from another. Moreover, the daily fluctuations of 
certain cows and perhaps of the whole herd are lost sight of until brought to light 
by systematic weighing. Also the showing made by the persistent milker requires — 
demonstration in actual figures to be properly appreciated. 

As an example of differences which may exist in one herd in monthly pro- 
ductions, it was noticed in the month of June, 1908, that the best cow and the poor- 
est cow, out of the 190 cows in the Association, belonged to the same herd. These 
two cows freshened one week apart, both were in normal health, and their ages 
were eight and seven years respectively. The first gave'1,310 lbs., and the second 
540.. The difference, when valued at 90 cents per hundred, came to $6.93 for the 
month; or, putting it another way, the first cow gave nearly two and one half times 
as much for her feed as did the second. Taking the figures for.1909 the limit of 
production reached in each herd in the best and the poorest months of the year are 
shown in the CCH ORE list :— 


Best Cow in Herd in June. Best Cow in Herd in October. 
Herd No. No. lbs. Herd No. No. lbs. Herd No. | No. lbs.° | Herd No.| No. lbs. 
7 1,500 3 970 6 820 11 570 
6 1,190 19 930 uWplSe. 720 3 570 
11 1,190 5 895 16 700 14 520 
16 1,175 Le 890 ey, 680 2 510 
9 1,170 14 890 5 625 22 445 
8 1,130 2 880 19 600 
22 1,000 
Assoc! Avs. seer ene Bacsirees ee Ne Si oa 472 
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While the record of the best cow in the herd is no indication of what the herd 
may average, the figures are nevertheless interesting in that they represent the high- 
est point reached by each herd in each of these two months. Figures which are of 
greater importance to the owner in each case, however, are those pertaining to low 
yields. The extent to which he is governed by this information in weeding out 
his herd will determine to a very great extent the average of his herd in subsequent 
seasons. It is admittedly a very difficult matter to maintain a herd of high aver- 
age productiveness. The figures of some of the herds in this Association, how- 
ever, show very clearly the influence of long years of selection. In the month of 
June, 1909, for instance, the poorest cow in one herd of nearly twenty cows gave 
750 pounds, while the best cow in another herd gave exactly the same quantity. 
The high standard attained by the first herd was not attained through any hap- 
hazard method of breeding and management, but was the result of years of effort 
and close attention to details. 

From the figures on hand, innumerable comparisons could be given, but all lead 
to the same conclusions—that the difference which exists between the productive 
capacity of cows is far greater than the average farmer realizes, and that the proper 
method of comparison is based on a knowledge of the production of individuals as 
represented in actual figures. Not only are figures the only safe guide in weeding 
out, but in addition they serve as indications throughout the season of the general 
thrift and condition of the entire herd and of the individuals which comprise it. 
The stimulation of the interest of the owner in his herd and the satisfaction of 
seeing improvement reflected in the returns are perhaps the strongest forces in 
leading a man to keep up the practice of regular weighing once it is commenced. 

In addition might be mentioned the advantage of having official records to 
produce in making a sale of a cow or of one of her calves. Pure-breds are sold 
almost entirely upon the evidence of their productive capacity as indicated by 
official records or by private tests. There is no reason why the practice should 
not be extended to the purchase of grades, and as years go by there can be no 
doubt but that it will become more general than at present. 

The expense and time involved in keeping records under the association 
system are so insignificant in view of the information gained that the only wonder 
is that those in charge of the work are not overwhelmed with applications for 
assistance instead of having to resort to every possible agency to impress the im- 
portance of this question upon the farming public of Canada. | 


POSSIBILITIES IN MILK PRODUCTON. 


When we examine the reports of Cow Testing Associations, .and observe the 
methods practised by the average dairyman throughout the Province, it becomes 
quite apparent that a great deal may be done to improve our herds, and make them 
more profitable. Up to the present time very little attention has been given to 
the selection and breeding of the:cows used for milk production. The difference 
between the average production for the Province and the records of herds which 
are properly taken care of is far too great, and is one of the weak points in Ontario 
dairying. The conditions under which many herds are compelled to exist cannot 
result in profit to the owner. We must be made to realize that in order to make 
our cows profitable, they must be liberally fed upon nutritious foods, supplied with 
pure water, and properly housed and treated. We must keep records of the in- 
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dividual animals of our herds in order to weed out the boarding cows and substi- 
tute profitable ones in their places. It is impossible to do this without a systematic 
record of each cow’s work. 

Do not keep more cows than can be properly cared for. Some cows milk 
heavily for a very short time, and are dry for a greater part of the year. These 
animals are often looked upon as the heavy producers, when, in reality, the cow 
giving the medium flow of milk for ten months in the year is the cow that is 
making the profits. 

S. A. Freeman, of Oxford County, puts the case well, in saying :—“ It is not 
what the cows produce, but, do they pay, or do they not.” Four years ago he in-. 
creased his herd to 70 cows, when they produced 360,431 pounds of milk, averag- 
ing 5,149 pounds per cow; the next year, 411,027 pounds, averaging 5,871 pounds 
_ per cow. The following year he reduced it to 65 cows, which produced 403,714 
pounds, an average of 6,211 pounds. In 1909 he again had 70 cows (including 
? two-year-old heifers), which gave 469,654 pounds, averaging 6,708 pounds. 
Considering the size of the herd and very dry weather, he viewed the result. as 
not so bad fer common grade cows, with perhaps more Shorthorn blood than any 
other kind. ‘The increase in four years was 1,664 pounds per cow. ‘Twenty of 
the herd averaged 8,724 pounds. Most of the improvement was accom- 
plished by keeping records of each cow, weighing the milk three times a month 
and culling out the poor producers. He hopes that in four years the whole herd 
will average 8,000 pounds per cow. Regarding feeding, he built silos and grew 
corn. In 1907 his cows had $604.31 worth of oat chop, bran and shorts; im 1908, 
$627.64 worth of the same feed; and in 1909, $819.93 worth of oil cake, oat chop 
and bran. This year he valued the chop at $1.25 per cwt.; previous years, $1.00; 
bran was $2.00 per ton higher. In September and October he fed $134.00 worth 
of bran with silage, on account of drought. These conditions made their feed about 
equal to previous years. He had roots then, but none this year. He attributes 
the increased yield to better cows and more regular and careful feeding. 

As to care of herd during 1909 he tried to have his cows freshen during March 
and April, and has been very successful. His experience is that cows freshening 
then, with good feeding until grass grows, will give more milk than if they freshen 
at any other time of the year. ‘To improve and keep up his herd, he has started 
raising heifer calves from his best cows. Further, he aims at having competent 
milkers, and each one milks his own cows. A poor milker will soon spoil the best 
cow. One of these, a new hand, had reduced the yield in four of his cows, which 
he found out through weighing the milk. He tried the cows himself, but had not 
succeeded in bringing the cows back to their normal flow until he fed a little chop, 
and he then succeeded in getting eighteen pounds of milk. The poor milker was 
not allowed to milk these cows again. As regards the cost of milking and of con- 
ducting the farm, value of hay and a pasture, fifty acres worth of feed in silo, 
value of manure, interest on capital invested, the following is a short summary :— 


Receipts. 
Cashsfor: mille <r fe Re as Sete eee cued Sie eke Pens tae eee ee meets $5,401 74 
878 -bush= wheat atc SL.02ior’ + coc me cos cece nie siccalaaie ee aire ieee eee 895 56 
Oats and: barley. so eins er aes a ole secre ance ee ee 132 00 
5f  calf-Gkitis o/s ences eter ieee LAE tonto ee 57 00 
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Having good wheat land he always prepares 25 or 30 acres of sod and is 
pretty sure of 800 to 1,000 bushels of wheat per year, and he needs the straw for 
bedding. 


Expenditure. 

300 acres, value $30,000, stock and implements. $6,000, at 5% oe 800 00 
Hired help Nie ote ea Ee SRE OTE i EE TORR 1,530 61 
Pb ayeens RTA erases ee te ah ore ete tate here a bK ee ale. crbin ena wea ofa. eee ers ave’ ey ae 72 00 
TOE Gonseor +01 lecakesdtapoc. OU. Der LONL suits =e pens oc alee hue es 6's 320 00 
| STEEDS Theat epee decs oh a aatcar ean cae Oe Cane rer oN Beara 285 99 
PUiishels Of ClLOVEDSSCCU*ALEDO.DU aos ce si oie Golds cid a siesisip te ee e's 130 00 
RTS IO Si ITINOLL Vaal bibeh cer heiete arenas tes vo @rotictsins allere aimee eis) s wes bicersl a. 19 50 
HROUESHELS-SECCICOTN. Terk. «caine og orca le’s whee Ole ek wb ss eam ieree eis 19 37 
Ds ee Mee en Nae cee ats Ree hee O RT R Cece eho acd 6 ctie & Sette, er ehe AS 120 08 
DORE OTE CRONCOOULEL OT TIVO T) er tsert ertaltentta Cotas hte os ore Wt abe Riela'sscAr che otste tere 120 00 
BOTS ee EW 11 Ca LOLUG coh costtecc ons chicas She pied ne leew elcewus a shes te ees 50 00 
$4 ,467 55 

RECO LD LS See ee aan eae an tented itteaeesaceaes earasen toed 6,486 30 
Balancertoy His labor and ANncldentals\ cas 2.0. see aves wise oes $2,018 75 


The condensory having been closed for March, April and most of May, in 
order to enlarge their plant, he sent his milk to the cheese factory. Had he received 
condensory prices for these months he would have realized $250.04, giving a bal- 
ance of $2,268.79 in his favor, and showing an average of $80.73 per cow. 

A. A McLennan, Glengarry County, “has a herd of twenty-four good grade 
Holsteins and a pure-bred Holstein bull, and each year he raises a few calves. 
They are kept in a first-class stable, well-lighted and well-ventilated. The cows 
are milked for about ten months of the year. They are well fed, having in winter 
all the silage, hay, clover and straw they can eat, together with roots and meal; 
and in summer an abundance of grass. They are always ready to go straight to 
the stable, where they have salt at the side of the stall and a little meal in the 
manger, titer having drunk from trough and tank a plentiful supply of water’ 
with the chill taken Nie which encourages them to drink more freely. Although 
he has no individual records, he keeps only cows that yield a large supply of milk. 
This is sent to the factory to be turned into butter or cheese, or to the city, and 1s 
paid for twice each month. His hogs are pure-bred Yorkshires, and litters, rang- 
ing from 175 to 200 pounds, are sold at about eight months old. 


MILK RETURNS FOR 1909. 


ACWINIES scent pene tho ee eee $112 19 AE ed Sper a Spal = Sea May ae cone rea ae $198 18 

ern ee ree, Share Ae ioatoe Baa cadeees 123 97 A TOUS Ga esas i ees ee re es 170 88 

March Re haste Be clea hates 154 56 Gente Nereis taco eie wt went oe 150 49 

URN TERIRG tena kerb tiie ws sos sees n'a e 152-25 OetoDe ree See es meena 188 26 

SOA alk pil 5) CRS ly at ea 163 19 INGVEIN DE ia eee ie een eee es 168 36 

Gy S slen le RSIS aaa 193 61 December. hic ree ee eas 156 63 
ACE Pee Ue ag RR a Ne AR a $1,932.32 or an average of $80.51 per cow. 


SUMMARY OF YEAR. 


Receipts. 
Sold OIPCRLLONSO Cee een ON ioc) nite AN atin ts Rice eee oth pel dieline eta ese meets $200 00 
We peesa tre Te CTE ASE che GED Ri ee Act OL Oe. He Sank 125 00 
PO, PEN och eave Airs 2 a Py AS, acy Senge Ra Sa orang Ug i a aa ER 50 00 
POINTES 2 OP te ck ip fen rg AR ye SR le Sa A RE RR MER © 200 00 
ame emma Sen Dae ke ete ob UR hyn cle nn, Seah Oy Ane Ce eR BIA Ge eh Lie ly 1.93232 
eee CANTEMDAN Cn MA TNIIT Cheri, ea eck chk etree ihe ese nb eee ee 200 00 


$2,707 32 
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Expenditures, 
12 toms Mea). secs ke sos ee ue oie era ae aca Setgina he aneeaner even tere $300 00 
30 tons hay sa scan ee te ee es ree 300 00 
Strawios Ocoee Rs eae ee Ee ee ee Ete ee ee arenes 50 00 
Man’s wages Sly ete 6 oe Dei ees SEL See ee oer eee ees ... 150 00 
1,400 bishels *ro0tso2c ears ons sete eee acces astern ay Lohse 100 00 
O00 tons ‘silawe oo. Os rl cee ae ee ee eee eee 100 00 
Interest on investment and depreciation on machinery......... 300 00 
Hstimatedzproiit:: ss acre sh cen eae ua Mr eyo Ae be 1,407 32 


$2,707 32 
The above profit is additional to the increasing value of the stock and farm. 


STOCK BREEDING. 


H. G. REED, V.S., GEORGETOWN. 


At the present time farmers should look upon the breeding of live stock as 
one of the most important steps to the improvement of their system of farming. 
Success in the breeding of stock, as in all other departments of farm management, 
must be measured by the actual value of its products and the profits that may be 
derived from them. In the early attempts to improve live stock, breeders were 
very much handicapped because of the lack of any well-recognized standard of ex- 
cellence. The standard was continually changing, so that for a time practically 
no progress was made. That difficulty has been overcome; we have now a well- 
recognized type in all breeds, and while, no doubt, improvement will still be made 
by men of great experience and sound judgment, the main object of the ordinary 
farmer will be to maintain the standard of the present recognized type. The study 
of the principles which underlie stock breeding is one of the most interesting sub- 
jects to which the farmer can givé his attention, and a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples and their application in the breeding of stock will give plenty of scope for 
the exercise of the highest mental powers of the men engaged therein. The stock 
breeder should be conversant with the influence of natural laws in breeding, such 
as the law of heredity, the law of atavism, the law of co-relation and variation, | 
the influence of in-and-in-breeding and cross-breeding, and above all, the im- 
portance of selection. It is quite impossible to discuss all those subjects in an 
article like this, so we will confine our remarks to a few practical thoughts that 
may meet the requirements of the ordinary farmer who is aiming to improve his 
stock. In selecting a breeding female it can be said that, .as a rule, .the better 
bred she is the more valuable she is. There is no doubt, however, that grade 
females can be used with real good results if they are good individuals, and espe-" 
cially if they have two or more crosses of the breed which they represent. -A- very’ 
low grade, such as a one-cross animal (while much better than.a mongrel), is not 
so valuable as one with two or three crosses. 

It has passed into a proverb among breeders that you cannot depend on a 
half-breed to breed true to type. Select for breeding only such females as are of 
good conformation, showing thrift and vigor, with an absence of anything that 
would indicate any constitutional predisposition to disease which might be trans- 
mitted to their progeny. One of the most important lessons the farmer has to 
learn is to weed out his breeding females; breed only from the best and a great 
improvement would soon be noticed. In the selection of the male breeding animal 
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the utmost care should be used; he is of much more importance than the female 
because of the number of his progeny. In no case should a grade sire be used, I 
care not how good an individual he may be. The male should have, in a well- 
marked degree, the type of his breed, and he should have more than that, for the 
type he shows must have become sufficiently established in him from a long line of 
ancestors, in order that he may have the necessary prepotency to transmit it to 
his progeny. The low-grade animal cannot possibly have this power to the extent 
of the pedigree one. The male should be (if possible) more highly bred than the 
females; this, of course, is easy when the females are not registered. A breeder 
should always be a fairly good judge of the class of stock he is breeding, so that 
he will be aware of the weak points of his females, and in mating them endeavor 
to breed out those weaknesses. A female weak in any point should be mated with 
a male strong in that point, and thus give her a fair chance to produce progeny 
better than herself. The man who displays the best judgment in this matter of 
selection is the man who is most likely to succeed in the breeding of live stock. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the necessity of a breeder confining his opera- 
tions to one particular breed. Do not mix the breed; no man ever “made good ” 
by doing so. Keep the breed pure. Select wisely, feed judiciously, and success 
will come to you. . 


—— 


DESIRABLE CONFORMATION IN DRAFT HORSES. 
J. A. MacLean, B.S.A., Lonpon.. 


A treatise of this frequently discussed subject necessarily presupposes a 
definite comprehension of the requirements of this type of horse, and its various 
sub-classes. Amongst horse producers there are numerous breeds of draft horses, 
differentiated in certain breed characteristics, yet all practically agreeing in many 
fundamentals and only proceeding upon divergent lines after having satisfied the 
more elemental demands. These horse producers all trim their sails ultimately 
by the demands of the open market, and consequently the standard there de- 
manded in draft horses, a standard which knows no breed but whose requirements 
are contained in the word “ utility,” becomes the general standard of the breeders. 
Therefore we must look to the market for the classifications of draft horses and 
the specifications to which they are to be built. 

The American market classification of draft horses comprises the following 
sub-classes : 

Heavy draft, 

Boston chunk, 

Farm chunk, 

Expresser or vanner. 

These sub-classes differ more in degree than kind. The heavy draft horse 
is one of the proper conformation and type that weighs at least sixteen hundred 
pounds, and the more it exceeds that weight the greater is its value. The Boston 
chunk might be described as a heavy draft horse built somewhat to pony propor- 
tions. It must have the same type and conformation as the heavy drafter, with 
an abundance of style and spirit, but in weight falls between fourteen hundred 
and sixteen hundred pounds. The farm chunk weighs from twelve hundred to 
fourteen hundred pounds, and besides being deficient in weight is usually some- 
what more upstanding and less stylish. These two latter classes are in some dis- 
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tricts combined and designated “light drafters,’ but such a procedure is confus- 
ing, as is readily substantiated by the nondescript array of light draft horses 
appearing before the judges at our fairs, and the difficulty which those judges 
have in trying to recognize and properly rate draft horse merit in twenty-four 
hundred and three thousand pound teams. ‘The expresser or vanner is scarcely 
in the draft horse class; he is clean-legged, weighing about twelve hundred pounds, 
stands from 15.2 upwards, shows more daylight beneath him than the true 
drafters, and must be a stylish and strong enduring goer, having the ability to 
move a good load on a light wagon at a rapid gait day after day. 

The function of the draft horse is the pulling of heavy loads at a brisk walk- 
ing gait, usually on more or less good roads or paved streets. The feature empha- 
sized is the weight of the load, while speed is entirely secondary, but not forgotten. 
To have this heavy draft capacity, weight in the horse is absolutely essential; it 
is required to furnish the muscle or motive power, and equally as necessary to 
keep the horse on the ground just as weight is required in a freight engine that 


A young Clydesdale Stallion. Possibly a little rangy, but 
sufficient substance and quality to make him one of the best. 


it may move its heavy train instead of remaining stationary while its wheels fail 
to grip the rails. A nervy, muscular, but small horse, hitched to a -heavy load, 
slipping, sprawling, or pawing the air with his front feet, is an illustration of the 
result of lack of weight which all have seen. 

Simultaneously with the demand for size in the draft horse comes the 
demand for type. Usually the individual which fills the previous demand satisfies 
in this latter one also, since a greater or lesser degree of variation is permissible. 
However, the ideal calls for a horse that is compactly built, with heavy ends con- 
nected by a short, deep, strongly made middle, and as close to the ground as is 
symmetrical with his size, at the same time allowing for the free, active use of his 
body. 

Passing from the features of weight and type, the utility and consequently 
the value of a draft horse is almost entirely determined by his conformation, and 
if he is seriously deficient in any of the many vitally important points in this 
respect, his size, style, beauty or type can in no measure atone for these short- 
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comings, and discreet buyers will refuse to waste time by another look at him. 
For convenience and system, conformation can well be discussed under the divis- 
ions of head and neck, body, feet and legs, which outline will here be followed. 

The head of the draft horse is of more importance as an indication of the 
stamp and character of the horse than many people consider it. Its shape.is to 
a considerable extent indicative of the general form of the animal’s body, its 
form denotes the- disposition, nervous force, vitality and enduring powers of its 
owner; its comeliness or lack of it makes or unmakes an otherwise attractive 
animal. In size it should correspond to that of the animal, being smaller propor- 
tionately in the largest horses. From the eyes up the head should be of good 
length, and from the eyes down it should be relatively short. It should be broad 
and flat between the eyes, narrowing somewhat as it approaches the poll. Viewed 
from in front the face should gradually taper to the muzzle. The profile of the 
face should be straight. A slightly bulging forehead and a Roman nose are de- 
partures from this standard that are frequently met with, and are usually con- 
sidered indicative of a rather strong-willed horse, which, if thoroughly mastered, 
has an enduring determination. The eyes should be bright, large, full, prominent 
and animated, yet placid and fearless. They indicate largely the vitality and 
disposition of the animal. he ears should incline to length rather than short- 
ness; should be placed quite close together, and should incline slightly forward 
and inward when carried erect. The nostrils should be wide apart, large, fine 
and flexible; the lips should be carried firmly together and be neat. The head 
as viewed from the side should show good depth in the lower face, and especially 
at the angle of the jaw, while the distance between the jaws at the angle should 
be great. The neck should be of good length, neatly joined to the head without 
undue throatiness, well muscled, slightly arched, and fitting smoothly into the 
shoulders. The carriage of the head and neck is to a large extent determined by 
the conformation of the shoulder, but a loftily carried head is always most 
pleasing. 

Since weight, without sacrifices in other respects, is always sought and is | 
practically all contributed by the body, a wide, deep, compact muscular 
body must always be the standard. The withers should be high and fine, the 
shoulder long with the point set well forward, und the top thrown well back, 
thus giving a splendid slope. In draft horses too much slope is possible for heavy 
work, causing the collar to draw upwards, thus choking the horse, but so improb- 
able is such an occurrence that it scarcely deserves mention. The shoulder should 
fit smoothly into the body. A long shoulder generally slopes well, and, conversely, 
a short shoulder is usually upright. Too much emphasis can scarcely be laid 
upon this requisite, since the line of the shoulder bears a close relation to that of 
the pastern, and through the proper adjustment of these two arises that elas- 
ticity requisite to withstand the concussion of city streets. The breast should be 
full and well muscled, the chest should be deep with ample thickness. Since this 
region contains the vital organs, the efficiency of the animal is to a large extent 
determined by the capacity of the chest cavity; ample room for the heart and 
lungs, therefore, gained by wide-sprung and deeply-carried ribs, must always be 
insisted upon. 

Since the load to be moved centres upon the shoulders and the motive power 
is to a very great extent exercised by the hind parts of the animal, it is essential 
that the back be short and strong, and particularly the region of the loin or 
coupling must be short, broad and heavily muscled. The distance between the 
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last rib and the hip bone should always be relatively short, or in other words the 
animal must be close-coupled. As depth of chest is essential for most effective 
vital organs, depth of flank is important as indicative of efficient digestive organs. 
A close-coupled, deep-ribbed, deep-flanked horse is always a good doer, a heavy 
eater, making good use of his food and having the ability to withstand hard 
work's a long-coupled horse having a tucked-up flank almost invariably gives way 
under the stress of severe tasks; in trade parlance he is called a homesick type, 
meaning that he must not be parted far from the feed-box. 


The muscles of the loin, croup and thighs supply the power which moves the 
heavy loads, and consequently that conformation of rump, croup and thigh which 
ensures the greatest development of muscle in these parts is most desired. Beauty 
asks that aus croup be as nearly level as possible, width of rump and croup, and 
length of croup with heavy muscling in these parts is sought. The quarters and 
Gaon must be heavily muscled and consequently thick, this muscling should 
carry down deeply towards the hocks. The lower thigh or gaskin likewise should, 
as viewed from all sides, present the appearance of having a generous supply of 
muscle. The gaskins and the forearms, it has been found, contain a lesser deposit 
of fat than do other muscular parts of the body in a highly conditioned animal, 
and as a consequence in fat animals the fulness of these parts is taken as an indi- 
cation of the true degree of muscling elsewhere existing in the animal’s make-up. 

The position of the lhmbs in regard to the body is of great. importance. 
Viewed from in front the fore limbs should be set well under the body, otherwise 
the horse in action has a rolling motion. A plumb line dropped from the centre 
of the arm should divide the leg into an inner and outer half, strike the foot at 
the coronet, and touch the ground at the centre of the foot. Deviations at the 
knees from this correct position gives knock-knees or bow-legs; at the fetlocks 
similar deviations occur, at the ground the animal may toe-in or toe-out; there 
are also combinations of these irregularities, such as being close at the fetlocks 
and wide at the ground or toed-out, a conformation that ensures interfering. Not 
one of these deviations is desirable. Viewed from the side a plumb line dropped 
from the centre of the elbow joint should divide the leg to the fetlock into 
anterior and posterior halves, and reach the ground posteriorly to the heel. Buck- 
knees and calf-knees represent 1 some of the deviations from the normal condition. 

Aside from the correct position of the leg, there are other important features 
demanding close scrutiny. The arm should as near as possible approximate a line 
parallel to the earth, thus making the angle between it and the shoulder blade as 
small as possible. The elbow should be close to the body. The fore arm in com- 
parison to the cannon should be long with a heavy muscling. The knee should be 
wide, deep and strongly defined, giving a rugged appearance. The cannon should 
be comparatively short, broad as viewed from in front, wide as viewed from the 
side, due to the strong development of the tendons, and thin at its rear. ‘The 
tendons should be clearly defined, and the entire cannon free from any appearance 
of meatiness. By no means should the cannon bone appear round, or the leg 
appear cut-in beneath the knee. A horse having such bone very soon becomes 
kneesprung at hard work. | . 

The fetlock should be smooth and clearly defined. The pastern should be 
long and, like the cannon, free from all meatiness. A line from the centre of the 
fetlock joint to the centre of the grounding surface of the foot should run parallel 
to the axes of both these parts and form an angle of 45 degrees with the ground. 
This makes the axes of these parts continuous. Too much stress can scarcely be 
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laid upon the slope of the pastern, since the shoulder, arm and pastern are 
arranged to lessen the injury to the foot arising from concussion on hard roads. 

If any one part of a horse is more important than another, the feet, pasterns, 
shoulders and hocks may surely be grouped as the most important parts, for on 
them are thrown the severest strains; horses give out much more frequently there 
than elesewhere, and when they do, they never recover. By many the foot is used 
as the only criterion whereby to judge a horse. Undoubtedly it must receive care- 
ful attention. It should be open of hoofhead, wide of heel, of good depth, and 
large grounding surface. The walls should be of dense texture, and free from any 
irregularities or cracks. The sole should be slightly concave, the bars strong and 
the frog large and healthy. 


Clydesdale Mare. 


The normal position of the hind limbs viewed from the side is explained by 
dropping two plumb lines, one from the point of the buttock, the other from the 
hip joint. The former line just touches the point of the hock, passes down to the 
rear of and parallel to the cannon bone and touches the ground to the rear of the 
centre of. the sole. The other line strikes the coronet and reaches the ground at 
the centre of the sole. . Viewed from the rear, the line from the buttock divides 
the limb from the hock down into inner and outer halves. The stifle should be set 
well forward and rather outward. The hock, being undoubtedly the most severely 
tested joint of the body, since through it as a lever all the stress of the horse’s 
energy is exerted, deserves the closest scrutiny. The point of the hock ought to 
be of good length, coming up straight and strong in line with the cannon beneath. 
The hock joint should be wide, deep and sharply defined, with no puffiness or 
fulness either in the joint itself or in the web of the hock. Particularly should 
there be no tendency to curb, though in horses that stand under or are sickle- 
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hocked the likelihood of springing a curb is great even though the hock itself 
seems to be normal. The cannon bone should be broad, flat, tendonous and clean. 
The axis of the hind pasterns and feet should form an angle of about 55° with the 
ground. The pastern, as in front, should be long and clean. The hind foot is 
more oval in shape than the front foot, with a steeper wall and a slightly deeper 
heel, but in other respects the demands are practically the same as is required in 
the front feet. The length of the legs should be proportional to the size of the 
horse, but generally speaking they should be as short as is consistent with free 
activity. 


PRINCIPLES OF HORSE BREEDING. 
D. A. MoKenzin, B.S.A., LINDsay. 


Few men stop to think of the results that follow the mating of two animals. 
Having one object in view they allow it to obscure all other possible results. How 
often we hear a man who owns a mare of an upstanding character avow his inten- 
tion of mating her with a stallion of opposite character, thus hoping to get a colt 
which will be a little taller than the stallion and not quite so tall as the mare. Or 
we hear a man say that because his mare is lacking in development of loin muscles, 
or some other important character, he will breed her to a stallion that is particularly 
strong in these points, and how often the man is disappointed when the colt arrives 
and possesses not only the dam’s faults but the sire’s also, without possessing any 
of the desired improvements. 

Let us consider briefly some of the laws which govern breeding. The first is 
the law of heredity. Heredity has to do with the characters common to a race or 
breed, and their transmission to successive generations. On this law, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of it, depends the success of the breeder. If we consider an 
animal as an organization made up of a large number of characters, with these 
characters having an arrangement peculiar to each different individual or organiza- 
tion, we will more readily appreciate the difficulties which attend the breeding art. 
When we mate two individuals or organizations there is no certainty whether the 
offspring will resemble the dam cr the sire, because another law which is always 
operative steps in. JI refer to the law of variation. 

All animals vary in some respect no matter how closely related, and this is 
‘the factor in breeding that we must take into account when mating animals, if we 
hope to achieve any measure of success as breeders. Broadly speaking, variation 
in any kind of animal life is caused by the different arrangement of the characters 
normal to the breed. When we mate two animals we can hardly hope to have the 
offspring an exact counterpart of either parent, but rather a mixture of both. The 
amount of this variation may be influenced by the care which the female receives 
during pregnancy, by the condition of health of the male at the time of service, 
by the purity of breeding of the parents, by the wide difference which may exist 
in the breeding of the parents, and by other causes over which man has only a 
limited control. 

Taking any breed as an example we find individuals that vary in general 
appearance, and in individual parts as well, and we are prone to say that one animal 
possesses more of the desired characters than another, when in reality both possess 
the same number of characters, only in the one they are by their arrangement 
apparent, while in the other they are obscured or hidden by some other character 
or group of characters. 
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Animals will inherit from their immediate ancestors all the characters of the 
breed and the type of the offspring will depend on the arrangement of these breed 
characters. ‘'hey will inherit not only the good qualities but many of the diseases 
and weaknesses, whether they be of some external organ, as bone spavin or ringbone 
in the horse, or of some inward organ as tuberculosis in cattle. Or, the weakness 
may be functional, as lack of fecundity, which among stockmen is canning & known 
as the tendency to be shy breeders. 

Taking all these things into consideration it behooves the farmer to give this 
matter some serious ‘ncaa Do not take the stallion man’s word as to what is 
the best policy for you to pursue. He at all events knows no more and perhaps 
not as much as you do, when it comes down to actual experience. Avoid violent 
crosses such as the mating of mares of the roadster type with stallions of draft 
breeds. Nothing but misfits can come from such crosses. This last may 
seem like an over-drawn or far-fetched example, but there are plenty of such crosses 
made, as most horse owners know. I have seen in one of our best counties small 
mares of roadster type bred to a Belgian stallion, and what the colt would be, 
heaven only knows. If your mare is a little undersized, think well before breeding 
to a very heavy horse. If you do not want large Horses) or if you want to retain 
stock of your own breeding, why better to use a medium-sized sire and increase the 
size gradually. There may be wisdom in breeding a large mare to a small sire, 
but in the opposite we generally make a mistake. 

In selecting a sire choose one of similar breeding to your mare, not abnor- 
mally developed where your mare is deficient, but a good average animal in every 
respect. When such a sire is in your community pay a good fee to secure his ser- 
vices. Scrubs are dear at any pee 


THE SPECIAL PURPOSE HORSE IS ONE THAT SELLS BEST. 
H. G. Resp, V.S8., GEORGETOWN. - 


The breeding of horses is being carried on more Shae to- nine than per- 
haps at any former time in the history of Ontario. This condition is no doubt due 
to the high prices which have prevailed for all kinds of good horses during the 
past few years. In view of this fact the question arises: Is there any danger 
of over-production? Again, how large a proportion of colts on Canadian farms 
to-day will be sold when mature at.a price which will prove remunerative to the 
farmers who breed them? As an answer to that question it might be said that it 
will depend to a great extent on how they are bred. 

To-day the horse market calls for animals that will conform to some special 
type; in other words, they must be such as will classify as either draft, carriage, 
road or saddle Hoes Hach of these classes is always in demand, at nee prices, 
and often at very high prices—as at present. But the horse which will not con- 
form to any of those types, or is what is usually known as a general purpose animal, 
will never be in as much demand as the special purpose horse, will never pariand 
nearly so high a price in the market, and in too many cases will not sell for enough 
to defray the cost of rearing him. 

If a farmer desires to breed « draft horse, he must breed along certain definite 
lines. This remark will apply to the breeding of road or carriage horses, but the 
man who breeds general purpose horses can go about it in almost any way he 
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pleases; in fact, this horse is, in the great majority of cases, a cross-bred animal, 
and the main reason why we have such a large proportion of them on the farms 
of the country is because in so many sections breeders have all the different breeds 
most hopelessly mixed. The result is a lot of nondescript animals which will not 
classify as anything but general purpose horses. | 

There is no doubt that this horse is all right in his place, a most useful animal 
and much in favor for farm work, but one for which there is not a uniform market 
demand. = 

If a breeder would only consider that a horse of mixed breeding can as a rule 
be bought for probably one-third less than a well-bred animal, it should stimulate 
him to raise the better-bred animal. 


First prize, single Dray Horse, at Toronto National Exhibition, 1910. 


A farmer might start breeding operations with a mare of no particular breed, 
and with good luck in a few years have a high-class lot of horses about him. He 
would have at the outset to select his breed, and then persistently stick to it. ° 

Supposing he selected the Clydesdale, his first foal will be a half-breed. If it 
should be a filly, at three years breed her to another pure-bred Clydesdale, and the 
result will be a three-quarter-bred, and so on to the fourth cross, which will en- 
able the breeder to register his filly foals. With good luck a man could, in ten or 
twelve years, starting with a mongrel mare, so grade up his horses as to have ani- 
mals eligible for registration. There are, however, thousands of farmers in Ontario 
to-day who have been breeding horses for forty or fifty years, and who could not » 
produce a horse with two crosses of any one breed. Such breeders are surprised. 
that they cannot sell their horses for as much as some neighbor who has well-bred 
animals on his place. : 
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This indiscriminate mixing of the different breeds has done more to injure 
the horse-raising industry of Canada than any other cause. Consequently the farmer 
who is rearing foals at present, looking forward to a good market in the future, 
will do well to keep those facts in mind. It is not more than ten or twelve years 
ago since there were thousands of good horses in the country which could not be 
sold for one-half what it cost to raise them. They were not bred right, and did not 
conform to any special type. They were, in fact, general purpose horses and no 
one wanted them. Thousands of them went to South Africa. In the future let 
us breed better horses.—Courtesy of Canadian Farm. 


CARE OF THE NEWLY BORN FOAL. 
Dr. H. G. REED, V.S., GEORGETOWN. 


In the majority of cases a foal needs no care only to be left alone and allowed 
to look after itself. But sometimes the farmer finds that all is not going right 
and the little creature needs attention. Constipation is not an unusual condition; 
it is generally due to the retention of the “ meconium,” a dark-colored, waxy sub- 
stance contained in the bowels at birth. An injection of warm water or oil will 
usually cause this substance to be expelled and in most cases answers the purpose 
better than the administration of oil or other purgatives. Some farmers make it 
a rule to give a foal at birth a dose of castor oil whether it shows any symptoms of 
needing it or not. The practice is bad, for a dose of oil will possibly set up an 
attack of diarrhoea and to that extent injure the patient. 

If the mare for some weeks previous to foaling has been fed on some succulent 
food, there is not much danger of constipation in the foal. Foals born on pasture 
are seldom troubled in that way. A foal should also be closely watched till it is 
seen to urinate, and, if during the act some of the urine is seen to escape from the 
navel opening, some means should be at once adopted to arrest that abnormal dis- 
charge. A ligature around the navel cord will sometimes answer the purpose. If 
the cord is broken off too short for that, the application of a caustic to the parts, 
such as nitrate of silver, or butter of antimony, will burn a scab over the end of 
the leaking duct and stop the discharge. If such simple remedies fail, veterinary 
help might better be procured, for if the condition is allowed to persist, i¢ will in 
all probability cause the patient to pine away and die a lingering death. This con- 
dition is met with more frequently in colts than in fillies. 

“Navel ill’ is the most serious disease that foals are liable to suffer from. It 
is often confused with the condition above referred to, but it is altogether a different 
trouble. It is a germ disease and requires the presence of the germ in the system 
to establish the malady. The navel is inflamed more or less from the fact that it 
is there that the germ usually finds an entrance to the system—that being the only 
raw spot on the body—and the fact of this local inflammation often leads to the 
conclusion that the navel is the seat of the disease. The germs of this disease seem 
to abound in many sections and if they get into the system they generally lead to 
fatal results. Curative treatment is not very successful; a large proportion of the 
patients will die under the most careful treatment, but while curative treatment 
is often unsatisfactory, fortunately preventive treatment is easy and usually very 
successful. It consists in destroying the germ before it gets into the system, by the 
application of a 10 per cent. solution of carbolic acid and some other disinfectant 
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to the navel opening as soon as the foal is born, and repeating the application twice 
a day till the parts heal over, when danger from infection from that quarter is 
over. ‘his healing-over process will usually take place in from ten to twelve days. 
This simple precaution has saved the life of hundreds of foals. 

Every farmer who has a mare in foal should provide himself with the means 
of treatment beforehand, more especially if the disease has been prevalent in the 
section in previous years. There is much less danger from this disease if mares 


A prize-winning Clydesdale Mare at one of our large exhibitions. Note the 
obliquity of shoulders and postern. 


foal out at pasture than if they are in the stable or around the barnyard. When 
a mare is expected to foal in a box stall great care should be taken to see that every- 
thing around should be made thoroughly clean. The fioors should be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected, also the walls and manger. A plentiful supply of good, 
clean straw should be provided and all surroundings kept scrupulously clean. — 
Some foals are born in a weakly condition, are unable to stand and suck, but 
still have vitality enough to pull through all right if given a good chance. Such 
a foal should be helped to its feet and allowed to suck at least every two hours night 
and day until it is able to get up and help itself. Many a foal is allowed to die 
that might have been saved by a little more attention of this kind, especially at 
oight.—Courtesy of Farm and Dairy. 


—_ 
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TAKE CARE OF THE FOAL—TREAT HIM WELL IN EARLY LIFE AND 
HE WILL BE A BETTER HORSE. 


Dr. H. G. REED, GrorGurown. 


The season of the year will soon be here when a little extra care of the foal 
will repay the farmer for his trouble. At present the pasture is fresh and abun- 
dant and the foals will do all right, but now is a good time to prepare them for 
the more trying time ahead. A foal should be taught to eat meal as early in life 
as possible and receive a regular supply twice a day. Even though the dam is not 
working this will pay, more especially in the case of the heavy draft colts. Then 
when the hot weather sets in the foal should be brought to the barn during the heat 
of the day, where he will escape not only the heat, but what is still harder on him, 
the “infinite torment of flies.” While in the barn the colts can be fed thin meal 
ration and turned out when evening comes. Foals treated thus will make a much 
better growth than if made to run at pasture (too often poor pasture) and spend 
their energies fighting flies. When we reflect that it has been good feed and good 
care through a great many generations which has largely resulted in our present 
high-class horse, it will be very apparent to all that these desirable characteristics 
cannot be maintained by reversing the conditions under which these properties 
have been developed. 

The foal well cared for during the summer will do much better when weaning 
time comes. He will know how to eat meal or grain because he has been used to 
it all summer. His stomach will have become somewhat enured to the digestion of 
solid food, and when deprived of his dam’s milk he will grow right along and 
receive no back-set, as happens to all too many foals at this very critical period of 
their lives. es 

It is not an unusual sight in the fall to see foals which have been suddenly 
deprived of their dams’ milk and thrown on their own resources for a living, 
which have become very much emaciated; poor, little, pot-bellied, ewe-necked, de- 
jected-looking creatures with rough starving colts, and every appearance of ani- 
mals about to die of old age or hard usage, instead of fresh young creatures on the 
very threshold of life. A foal in this condition has lost something which can 
never be made good to him again, no matter how carefully he may be looked after. 
There has been an arrest of growth and a consequent loss of development which is 
gone for ever. And I care not how good an animal such a foal may develop into, 
he will not be quite so good as if he had not received any set-back in early life. 

Many farmers are purposely rather careless of their colts. They claim that if 
they have to rough it to a certain extent when young it will make them tougher 
and hardier horses. While no doubt many a real good horse has been subjected 
to hard conditions in early life, he is not good because of that treatment, but 
rather in spite of it. If he had not been possessed of a vigorous constitution he 
would have died under the ordeal, and the fact that he is alive proves that he is 
good, but he would have been better in every way had he been well cared for in 
early life. 

Lastly, a foal should be broken to the halter during the first few months of its 
life. It can never be done s0 easily nor efficiently in later life. The little creature 
is not able to make any serious objection to the halter and yields readily to its 
restraint, and if broken in early life it will never forget the lesson nor will it ever 
likely become a “ puller” that will smash his tie and break loose in the barn or 
when tied outside; a most vicious habit which reduces the value of a horse to a very 
great extent.—Courtesy of Canadian Farm. 

Care Leet Te) 
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WATERING AND FEEDING HORSES. 
J. A. Macponatp, Kines County, P.E.I. 


There is no disproving the statement that it is best to furnish a horse with 
an unlimited supply of water, which he can take at will. An animal under these 
conditions will not take too much. But we must take into consideration that few 
ctables are so fitted as to allow this being carried out, and that horses are out on 
long journeys or employed at work, and come to the stable thirsty, hungry and 
tired. Seventy-five per cent. of the animal body is composed of water, and it is 
essential to bodily health that this proportion of fluid and solid constituents be 


A typical Hackney or Carriage Horse. Note the short muscleing, the 
long fore arm and short cannon so essential in a high- 
stepping horse. 


maintained. The secretions and fluid excretions are constantly tending to reduce 
the fluid parts below normal, and at no time is this more apparent than after long 
and active work; the loss resulting from increased perspiration and respiration. 

At such times many would withhold water till the animal cools down. Con- 
trary to the usual practice, I have always made it a practice to permit the horse 
to take what water he requires at this time. When the animal is warm in all its 
parts, with an active circulation, it is best able to resist the chilling effects of a. 
draught of cool water. The stomach being empty, the fluid passes into the 
bowels and is rapidly absorbed, thus supplying the necessary fluid to the blood, 
without which the various secretions requisite to digestion could not be maintained. 
“The most dangerous time to give a horse a full draught of water,” says Dr. Dun- 
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lop, M.R.C.V.S., Great Britain, “is after he has cooled down from fatiguing work 
and has partaken of a meal. The comparatively small stomach of the animal is 
filled with energy, the circulation weak, the whole system languid and not in a 
state calculated to resist the chill. The water mechanically washes the undigested 
food from the stomach to the bowels, where it undergoes decomposition, evolving — 
irritating and poisonous gases, finally causing flatulent and spasmodic colic or 
fatal enteritis.” 

It has been the practice of the writer for several years to allow the horse a 
full draught of water before feeding, then giving no more for several hours. I have 
never found it necessary to take the chill off the water when offering it to animals 
in working condition. This view is certainly against popular opinion on the sub- 
ject, and Dr. Dunlop, for a professional man, has shown that he has the courage 
of his convictions in putting forth this very reasonable view. I consider it cruel 
in the extreme to withhold water from a poor brute perspiring and fatigued on 
roming in from a hard drive or from heavy work in the field. 

Watch the man, working hard all day grubbing out stumps in the farm with 
the thermometer at 80 degrees to 90 degrees. He will go half a mile to appease his 
craving thirst and to adjust the equilibrium between the fluids and solids of his body. 

Does it hurt him? Does it hurt the horse under like conditions? I say it does 
not. I delight in watching the horse quench his thirst with water taken direct 
from the well or spring, and to observe the evident relish with which the tired 
animal partakes of it. 

The opinion of many is that feed is wasted when given to a horse after par- 
taking of a full draught of water. If oats are thus given, it is partly wasted. 
But oats should not be given before the horse has eaten a few pounds of hay. 
Grain, given on a stomach empty of solids, is partly wasted. How far that 
“* partly ” qualifies I am not prepared to say. I have frequently seen men come in 
with horses tired and hungry, offering them oats the first thing, and the hay after- 
wards. ‘The horse’s stomach being relatively small, the grain is forced out by the 
hay afterwards eaten by the hungry animal. Were no hay to be given after the 
grain the practice is all right. Grain, to be fed economically, should be fed only 
when the horse’s stomach is already partly filled. The grain, like the shot in the 
musket, requires the powder back of it. 

It is my practice when working horses at plowing or other work all day to 
offer water in the morning when they are being hitched up. They will drink very 
little water anyway in the morning after being watered late in the evening before, 
and I find they will often drink none, or very little, if it is offered the first thing 
in the morning before feeding. Did the horses show a disposition, however, to 
drink heartily after being fed, and on going to work, I should not permit them to 
do so. I never permit them to drink more than a pailful, and experience shows 
that less than this amount is all they generally will take. At noon and in the 
evening the horses are watered the very first thing and are allowed to take all they 
wish for on coming in. They are then fed some hay first and then grain after- 
wards. I always take the harness off also, and let the horse roll himself. A roll 


when the horse is tired and warm is better than an extra feed.—Courtesy of Farm 
and Dairy. | | 
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TRAINING COLTS. 
W. FEF. Kypp, SIMCOE. 


In order that the colt may be a valuable horse after it.is trained, it is of the 
utmost importance that the sire and dam should have good conformation, gentle 
disposition, with true action. The sire should always be pure-bred. If a harness 
horse is desired, the sire at least should be a naturally high actor; if a saddle 
horse is expected, either the sire or dam should be a thoroughbred. 

There are three things absolutely necessary to be a successful horseman: 
Gentleness, patience, and firmness, particularly the first. A few colts require very 
firm treatment, but my experience has been the pupil is as anxious to learn as the 
teacher is to teach. When the foal is a few days old I would put on a leather halter 
(a foal’s halter) ; in all probability it must be held the first time this is done. If 


~ 


The above illustrates what is expected of a high-class carriage horse when 
in harness. 


the trainer can remember the first day he was at school (if his feelings were like 
mine), he was afraid, and an unkind word or action from his teacher made him 
very nervous. Just so with the foal; so be gentle. After the halter is on (no 
shank on it now), hold it with one hand, then pet and stroke the frightened little 
creature with the other—all of this to be done in the box stall, beside its mother. 
Leave the halter on for several days, and every time it is convenient take hold of 
the halter, pet, and lead around beside the dam. : 

If the trainer is a horseman (some men will be), the little foal will now come 
to be petted every time his teacher enters the stall. Foals love to be stroked under 
the jaw, and usually hold out their heads to be rubbed there. 

It should now be tied. First tie the dam to the manger, then tie the foal 
alongside its mother. Be sure the halter and shank are strong enough that they 
cannot be broken. Remain beside the foal until it has tried to break loose, for I 
never saw one that did not try with all its strength. After pulling back for some 
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time, it will more than likely fall or throw itself down, so there should be abun- 
dance of bedding. Unless it gets a foot over the halter-shank, or gets tangled up 
somehow, do not touch it or speak to it; it may sulk, and remain down for an hour. 
When it gets up and finds that nothing has hurt it, a most important lesson has 
been learned. I would not leave a foal long tied at a time, unless I could be near; 
for, like babies, they have not much patience. With halter and shank, lead it about 
in the box stall quite frequently. It should now be led out of doors. I would 
lead the mare with one hand and the foal with the other. With some persever- 
ance and considerable patience, it will soon lead anywhere beside its mother; then 
lead it alone. 

Remember, and never forget, the moment a colt rears, slacken the rope, loosen 
his head; then there is little danger of his throwing himself. Many a colt has been 
injured for life by rearing and going over backwards. Occasionally lead, tie, brush 
all over, and lift its feet, till three past, or three and a half years old. 


In the meantime, if it be possible, during the grazing season pasture in a 
field close to railroad, or alongside a road where there are electric cars and auto- 
mobiles. ‘Those are fearsome things to a young horse the first time he sees them; 
so; if accustomed to them more or less from birth, he will take little or no notice 
later on, when ridden or driven on the roads, where they are often met. 


The colt is now three and a half years old; has been well fed, so it is old 
enough and strong enough to be further educated. I like my colt to be in a large 
box stall, with a high ceiling, plenty of room to walk about, as considerable of the 
educating is done in the stable. Put on an open bridle, with large bit, and no 
reins. J like the bit rather thick; they play more with it, and it makes a better 
mouth. The bridle may be left on several hours at a time; also, a wide surcingle 
(or girth), with crupper—a crupper there must be to keep the surcingle far enough 
back. The surcingle should have three “ D’s” or buckles on the front of it, and 
one at the back for the crupper; the front one in the centre for check-rein, and one 
on each side, about twelve inches down, for side lines. Tull this time no reins or 
check have been attached to the bit. The bridle should have loops, same as driving 
bridle, for side-checks, because a side-check is to be used. Put on _ the 
side-check, passing through the loops, and fasten to centre buckle on 
surcingle, the head not pulled any higher than if no check were on. 
Also put a rein on each side, cross those on top of withers, and fasten 
into lower buckles on surcingle; by crossing on top they remain better in place. 
This is the first time the colt’s head has not been free, so do not take away much, 
if any, of the freedom the first day. An hour is long enough to leave the tackle on 
the first time, but it should be put on at least once a day; better twice. After the 
colt gets accustomed to the check and side lines, gradually shorten them (very 
little at a time) till the head and neck are in the desired position. On no account 
leave the head and neck long in this cramped position, because the pain would 
soon become intense. 

The colt should be led out of doors with the tackle on and exercised. It is 
a com non practice when exercising the colt at this stage of his education to attach 
a long rope to the bridle and make the pupil walk or trot round in a circle. I 
believe many a colt, from that method of exercising, has got into the habit of 
throwing out one or both front feet. How can a colt have straight action, going 
in a circle with bent neck? | | 

So far, this method of training is suitable for any colt of any breed. Of 
course, draft colts mightbe trained at two and a half years old. From now on I 
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will only refer to carriage and saddle horses. It has always been my method to 
ride the colt before teaching him to go in harness. I put the riding saddle on in 
place of the surcingle. My saddle has “D’s” same as surcingle, so buckle the 
_ check and side rein to saddle, having an extra pair of reins for my hands to guide 
the colt. No bit to be used, except a plain snaffle; the easier the bit, the better the 
mouth. 

Leave saddle on some time in box stall, till colt gets accustomed to it and finds 
out it will not hurt him. I then lengthen the near side stirrup, putting my foot 
in it, and bearing some weight, all this being done gradually, petting and talking 
to the colt as a horseman knows how. In a few minutes I can usually be sitting 
on the colt’s back, and the colt does not appear to think anything very unusual has 
taken place. Do this several times a day for several days in the box stall, then 
lead him out of doors, and do same thing there. After I get on his back out of 
doors I am not in a hurry to start him walking (slow now, faster afterwards) ; 
he will soon wish to move, and I permit him to walk in any safe direction at first. 
If the colt is inclined to throw up his head, I put on a standing martingale, fasten- 
ing it on a nose band. By fastening it to the nose band, there is no danger of 
hurting his sensitive mouth. The colt should be ridden every day several miles, 
but only taught to walk until he can do that well; he should walk smartly. Grad- 
ually loosen the side lines, depending on the reins in the hands to make his mouth. 
There should be a give-and-take movement with the hands, gently tightening and 
loosening the reins. This teaches the colt to yield to the bit. After the colt can 
walk well I urge him to trot, then part trotting and part walking, care being 
taken not to make him tired, which might cause him to brush (interfere) behind. 
If the colt should have the least inclination to brush, I would put on boots (it is 
a safe thing to put them on as a preventive). I have found no boot so good as 
thick horse blanketing, doubled over a strap all the way round the fetlock. Seeing 
it is all the way round, it must always be in place, and does not require to be any 
tighter than to keep it above the fetlock. 

If the colt is not suitable for a saddle horse, would not ride him much more. 
There is considerable demand for combination horses; that is, a ride-and-drive 
horse. If the colt being trained is a combination horse, this much riding is neces- 
sary in his education; but unless he is to be used as a saddler only, would never 
teach him to canter; harness horses should not know there is such a gait as canter- 
ing. If the colt promises to be a saddle horse, he must be taught to canter (that 
easy-looking, slow gallop). The colt must be taught to canter very slowly; the 
slower the better, and he should be taught to lead with either foot, at the will of 
the rider. If I wish him to lead with the off leg (right), I pull his head round 
to the near (left) shoulder, then touch him smartly with whip or heel on right 
side. This will almost compel him to start with right foot first, and vice versa. 
If the colt has not been shod, it should be done before he is driven much on hard 
roads. Shoe with plates, so the frog will be on ground, where it is intended to 
be. I prefer to drive my colt in double harness first, with a very reliable horse. 
A strong, fairly-high two-wheeled cart is the best rig to drive a colt in to begin 
with. I put on a strong kicking strap, but it is rarely required. I like to drive © 
the colt a little every day, and am careful never to drive quite as fast as the pupil 
could trot; driving a little too fast is very likely to start hitching (or hopping) 
behind, and that is hard to stop. 

When the colt is quite gentle in harness, then encourage him by speaking or 
whip, if necessary, to do his best, to make as good a show’as possible; but only do 
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this once a day, and a very short time then. Feed well, so colt will keep strong, 
-and have plenty of life or courage. 

To make the colt a finished product, either for saddle or harness, requires ex- 
perience and time. It is nearly, if not quite, a science, but you must be gentle, 
patient, and firm.—Courtesy of Farmers’ Advocate. 


Road Horse. Note the greyhound-like appearance, the long 
muscles and the angular formation throughout. 


ROSEVILLE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Report or RegutarR Meetinc, Herp on Marcu 15TH, 1909. 
Mr. Kirk Deans: Preparation of Horses for Spring Work. 


Horses that have been idle since the fall work should receive care, good feed 
and proper treatment in order to fit them for heavy spring work. Do not allow 
your horses to become too thin, as it signifies poor feeding. It is good policy to 
give your horses daily exercise during the winter, as it keeps them in good trim. 
Give them exercise in harness as they need to get hardened to collars, or sore 
shoulders will be almost sure to result. There is no need for sore shoulders if 
properly cared for.. Air the shoulders when heated by lifting the collars occasion- 
ally and remove the mane from under the collar; see that collars fit properly. 

Do not feed too much hay. Feed bran and oats, one to three by measure, at 
morning and noon and at night some boiled barley. Horses doing little work 
during the winter will do well on some straw, and it will be economy, especially 
if the hay is scarce. My experience leads me to believe that it is not necessary 
to buy stock foods. Oil meal gives just as good results, and one knows its com- 
position. 
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Clipping is advisable if horses have a heavy coat of hair; they will work 
easier and won’t sweat so much. I don’t commend the practice of feeding lightly 
all winter and then expect to get horses in shape in a few days by heavy feeding. 
It is much better to bring them along steadily during the winter months and little 
trouble will be experienced in spring when hard work begins. 


Mr. R. G. Carrick: The Care of the Brood Mare. 


Look at your mare and see wherein she is deficient and then breed her to a 
horse that is strong where she is weak. Get mares of the proper draft type; scrub 
mares are dear at any price and are harder to keep in good condition. Give the 
brood mare plenty of exercise; this is very important. In fact it is well to give 
her light work right up to the time of foaling, but no heavy strain. Give a liberal 
ration of oats and bran. Too heavy feeding is apt to cause abortion. When the 
colt arrives be on hand to assist the mare if necessary. Don’t be in too much of 
a hurry to cut the navel cord. Be kind to the colt and it will develop that trait. 
If colts do not come right I do not think that the action of the mare causes the 
colt to turn, but that it was trained wrong from the start. 

For running at the navel make a strong tea of white oak bark and inject it. 
Clean out the box stall before foaling and sprinkle formalin and slaked lime to 
prevent jgint-ill. I don’t think there is any difference in the prevalence of joint- 
ill in sex. Don’t cut the navel cord too short; leave about two inches. Colts are 
easily broken in if kindly treated from the start. One important point is not to 
allow your mare to get too fat. Feed one half a gallon of bran twice a day with 
the usual ration of oats. I prefer not to breed before the mare is three years old. — 
I have bred when two years of age, but usually the mare is stunted in growth and 
not fully developed. In breeding always avoid too severe crosses. 


Mr. A. C. Becker: Care of the Brood Mare. 


One of the most important points in caring for brood mares is to give them 
plenty of exercise. I prefer to use my brood mare in a team, but not to do any 
heavy work which would be likely to cause a strain. Keep her sharp shod to lessen 
danger of abortion. I don’t think that heavy drawing hurts a brood mare as long 
as she is not severely backed or jerked. Be careful not to give her too much hay 
as she is apt to eat too much if given a chance. I prefer mixed clover and timothy 
hay. Feed more grain and less hay. I prefer bran to oats. I generally feed a half 
gallon of bran and a half gallon of chop at each feed. Give the mare some roots 
as it helps to keep her bowels regulated and you will be less troubled with the colt 
having constipation. If you have no roots feed salts occasionally. I firmly believe 
in working my mares until foaling time. When the colt is constipated I use fresh 
butter and a tablespoonful of whiskey three times a day. Also it is a good prac- 
tice to inject oil. It pays to lose a little sleep if you want to raise colts. Be on 
hand to assist the mare in foaling if necessary. Disinfect the string before tying the 
navel. I have had more trouble with constipation than with joint-ill and believe 
it is caused by not keeping the mare’s bowels loose enough. Wean colt at four — 
months if mare has to work hard. Feed colt liberally, but don’t crowd it too fast. 
A colt that is well kept will be more apt to be an easier keeper than one poorly fed. 
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GROWING DUCKS FOR MARKET. 
M. C. Herner, O. A. C., GUELPH. 


There is probably no branch of poultry keeping which receives so little atten- 
tion on the Ontario farms as that of the growing of ducks for market. I presume 
this is due to the erroneous idea that ducks will eat more than they are worth, and 
the farmer is, as a result, opposed to having ducks on the place. It must be ad- 
mitted that the duck is a very hearty eater, but still we cannot form any definite 
conclusion as to profit or loss in growing ducks until we figure the actual cost of 
production and the amount realized for the finished product. | 

Before going into detail regarding the method of raising ducks, it might be 
well to point out a few things which are absolutely necessary to make duck growing 
profitable. First of all there must be a market for them. This can be found in 


Laying Ducks in an orchard. 


almost any of our larger towns and cities. There may be some difficulty at first, 
but once the trade is secured it is a comparatively easy matter to hold it, providing 
quality and quantity are guaranteed. In the second place, ducks are the most 
profitable if marketed at about ten weeks of age. ‘The idea is to hatch and raise 
them and get them off your hands as quickly as possible. Up to this age, a duck 
will make the most economical gains, while, as they get older, the gains made, in 
proportion to the food consumed, will show a very decided falling off. These few 
statements embrace practically the whole secret of profitable duck-culture. 

The natural laying period for ducks seems to be the early spring months, but 
by certain methods of feeding, eggs may be secured at any time of the year they 
are needed. The eggs can be hatched by either natural or artificial means, the for- 
mer being the more common way on the ordinary farm, while the latter is used 
exclusively on the large duck farms. Hens can be used to hatch and rear them and 
will generally do it more satisfactorily than the duck herself. 


- 
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Very little difficulty will be experienced with vermin of any kind, but ducks 
are not immune to disease. The most common disease among young and growing 
ducks is indigestion. This may be caused by damp, chilly quarters, or by improper 
feeding, such as sudden change of feed and irregular feeding. Leg weakness and 
sunstroke are also common ailments among ducks. The first is due to over-feeding 
or feeding too large an amount of nitrogenous matter and not providing a sufficient 
amount of bulky and succulent food. On large duck plants, more than one-half 
of the bulk of the food is made up of finely-cut green corn, green clover, green rye 
or green oats. Any tendency towards leg-weakness is generally overcome by this 
method of feeding. 

The first feed for ducklings should be made of equal parts of bran or shorts, 
corn meal, and low-grade flour. Add to this about 5 per cent. beef scrap. Feed it 

moistened or slightly wet, five times a day, all they will eat up clean, for the first 


Where 50,000 Ducks are turned out annually. 


three weeks, and after that only three times a day. Some grit or sharp sand 
should occasionally be added to this mash. From the very first some green food 
should be cut up fine and mixed with it, gradually increasing the quantity until 
half the bulk is green food. An abundance of good clean drinking water must be 
given, but a pond or running water is not necessary at all, as ducks can be grown 
just as well without it. Provide plenty of shade, as ducks cannot stand the hot 
rays of the sun beating down on them. 

By judicious feeding and forcing from start to finish, ducks should weigh 
from eight to twelve pounds per pair at ten weeks of age. Probably the Pekin is 
the best breed to raise, as they make the most rapid and most economic gains of 
any. It is generally supposed that more grain is required to grow a pound of duck 
than to produce a pound of chicken, but this is not the case, as carefully conducted 
experiments show that it takes about 3.25 lbs. to 3.75 lbs. of grain to produce one 
pound of chicken, whereas it takes only about 3.15 lbs. of grain to produce one 
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pound of duck. These figures may seem somewhat low, but where ducks are grown 
in large numbers even lower figures might be obtained. 

The following figures show the results of feeding a flock of thirty Pekin ducks, 
fifteen of which were hatched the 2nd of May and fifteen on May 6th. These ducks 
were killed at ten weeks of age when they weighed 128 lbs. 

The following feed was consumed, viz. : 
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Valuing this feed at two cents per pound, the cost of one pound of duck would 
be 6.3 cents. Adding to this the cost of labor and so on, the net cost of a pound of 
duck would not exceed ten cents. These ducks were sold at twenty cents a pound, 
thus leaving a net profit of ten cents a pound. 

— Some of the American duck plants are selling dressed ducks on the Toronto 
and Montreal markets right along at prices ranging from twenty to thirty-five 
cents per pound. To this must be added the 20 per cent. duty which is paid on 
them by the buyer. This shows that there is a market for ducks right in our own 
Province and we do not see any reason why the Ontario farmer should not make 
an effort to secure this trade, as he can produce the ducks just as cheap as any 
American duck plant can. 

We do not advocate extensive duck growing for the ordinary farmer, but we 
do say that fifty to one hundred ducks could be raised annually on almost every 
farm at a very handsome profit. Nothing very handsome, elaborate, or expensive 
is required in the way of buildings. Almost any shed or outbuilding giving a 
reasonable amount of protection from storm, wind and rain is good enough to 
keep ducks in. Ordinary poultry netting two feet wide is all the fencing required 
where the ducks are not allowed to have free range. It will thus be seen that the 
capital required to grow ducks profitably is very small indeed. 


WINTER EGG PRODUCTION. 
WesLeY Hownett, West Montross. 


No branch of farming pays the percentage of profit on the capital and labor 


required as does poultry raising and egg production on the farm. 


The cost of producing eggs is from 4c. to 7c. per dozen, according to circum- 
stances, conditions and care given the fowls. For the largest profit a good pro- 
portion of the eggs should be secured during the winter. There are many factors 
that enter into the production of eggs in winter, any one of which, if lacking, is 
apt to lessen the yield. In the first place we must have fowls that are at laying 
maturity—pullets that have reached their full size and hens that are in 
full or mature feather and ripe condition. Pullets of American breeds and hatched 
in April and early in May are usually the best winter layers after they once get 
started, but hens in their second laying year are nearly as good if they are well 
over their moult. Leghorns or pullets of the smaller breeds hatched in May and 
sometimes in June, when given right conditions, also lay well at this time, but it 
is necessary to get them started before real cold weather sets in or they will delay 
until late winter or early spring. | 
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Winter laying is a trait that can be bred into fowls as surely as can any trait 
of form or feather, but almost any heavy laying strain, when given proper care and 
food, will produce some eggs in winter, and it is from the most productive of these 
that a foundation for a winter laying strain should be laid. The winter egg prob- 
lem can be solved only by producing a strain of fowls that will lay largely in 
winter, and they must be from a line that has so produced. While by proper care 
those that are not bred from a line of winter layers may lay moderately, the best 
winter laying strain with indifferent care may not lay an egg. The maximum yield 
is secured by having fowls that are bred for the work and giving them every 
requisite in the shape of housing, care and food. To produce winter layers not 
only should the chicks be hatched from eggs laid by hens that were winter pro- 
ducers, but they must be raised in a manner to fully develop every organ in the 
body—that is, we want a perfect hen when matured. Chicks raised largely in the 
open air mature into pullets that can stand winter conditions, are closely feathered 
and not seriously affected by cold. These are the fowls that make our winter 
layers, and these factors are of more importance than breed. 

It is essential if we wish to secure eggs in winter that comfortable quarters 
should be provided. They need not be expensive, but should be constructed so as 
to be free from drafts, and that fluctuations in the weather will influence the tem- 
perature inside the pen as little as possible. There should be plenty of windows, as 
sunlight, it is well known, is the cheapest and most efficient agent for the destruc- 
tion of disease germs. A house kept too tight, especially if a little overcrowded, 
becomes damp and foul. It is necessary, if the flock is to be kept in a healthy 
condition, that there be perfect dryness and the air pure. The mistake is fre- 
quently made of trying to secure a warm building at the expense of ventilation. 
Hens can stand considerable cold. They should be given an opportunity to keep 
themselves warm during the day by scratching for a good proportion of their food. 
They may be easily induced to do this by keeping plenty of dry litter on the floor 
at all times and scattering the grain amongst it. 

The problem of feeding is one of great importance, and should be carefully 
considered, for on it depends, to a large extent, not only the general health of the 
fowls, but also the economy which promotes success. It is a subject, however, which 
should be studied with a large amount of common sense, for there are no hard and 
fast rules which can be laid down as applying to every case. The price of feeds 
and general environment should be considered in determining the right rations. 

In supplying feed to fowls there are three kinds of constituents which should 
be present in certain, well fixed proportions, if the desired results are to be obtained 
most economically. These constituents are mineral, nitrogenous and carbonaceous, 
all of which are contained in corn, wheat, oats and barley, but not in right propor- 
tions to give the greatest egy yield. In addition some animal and green feed should 
be supplied. 

In feeding poultry a valuable lesson may be learned from nature. In the 
spring the production of eggs on the farm is an easy matter. Fowls which are at 
liberty to roam find an abundance of green and animal feed on their range, which 
with grain furnishes a perfect ration for laying hens. In addition to this they 
get plenty of exercise and fresh air. So far as lies within his power, then, the feeder 
should aim to make the winter conditions spring-like. 

Green food can be easily and cheaply supphed in the form of beets, mangels 
and cabbage heads. The mangels may be fed whole to the fowls by hanging on 
nails. Mash composed of kitchen wastes, dry clover leaves, bran and chop mixed 
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with boiled potatoes, and potato peelings may be fed to the fowls. Animal food 
can be supplied by feeding livers, beef heads or cut bone. 

Grit must also be supplied in some form to enable them to digest their food. 
Gravel is very good, but fresh supplies must be given frequently, because the hens 
soon pick out all the rough pebbles and the smooth ones are of very little good for 
grit. Then, too, hens must have something to make shell. This may be given in 
the form of lime and broken plaster. Fresh water should be kept before the hens 
at all times. It is just as essential as food. 

During the past five years there has been an extraordinary advance in the 
price of winter eggs and that in the face of largely increased production, and, what 
is still more extraordinary, decreased exports. It seems as though prices of strictly 
new-laid eggs become higher as the production increases. However, there are many 
people who keep a flock of hens who know only from remembrance what an egg 
looks hke during the winter months and then blame luck and the breed for it 
when, in nine cases out of ten, it is improper care and feeding. 


POULTRY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Miss Mary YAtrEs, GUELPH. 


Q.—How do you advise feeding hens for egg production? 

A.—The kind of food is not as important as the way in which it is fed. Let 
the birds work hard for the greater part of their diet. See that the floor of their 
house is absolutely dry and is covered six or seven inches deep with some loose 
litter (clover chaff is, perhaps, the best) into which small seeds and grains can 
be thrown, for which the birds will enjoy scratching. Vegetables-and meats are 
too often omitted and the starchy foods almost entirely depended upon, while they 
will not give the best returns in either health or eggs. Light, too, is an important 
factor in egg production. A dark, badly-ventilated house will not ensure plenty of 
eggs, however well fed the flock may be. | 

Q.—What do you recommend giving as vegetables and meat ? 

A.—If possible give the birds access to cultivated runs in summer by a sys- 
tem of alternate cropping, and in winter use finely-cut clover or lucerne, either 
steamed by pouring boiling water upon it over night or feeding it dry in the 
hoppers, or using it as litter on the floor. Apples, either sound or rotten, are 
much relished. A bullock’s head placed upon a block in the hen house, and well 
smashed. provides meat in a capital form; but a more easily managed method for 
women is to lay in a supply of beef scraps, or blood meal, at the beginning of the 
winter, and to feed it in hoppers regularly with the other food. 

Q.—What do you consider a good, all-round mixture to put into the hoppers 
as a general diet? 

A.—Kqual weights of finely-cut lucerne, bran, meal and beef scraps I have 
found to answer well. The amount of meal and beef scraps increased to as much 
again in-winter. With this diet millet and buckwheat or hemp may be thrown into 
the litter. | 

Q.—What kind of house do you recommend ? 

A.—The cheapest and most satisfactory house I have, seen for egg production 
in this country cost $100.00 and held 300 hens. It was practically a cellar be- 
neath a barn, and was warm, well-lit and ventilated. The water never froze there, 
neither did the combs of the birds, which were White Leghorns, specially bred for 
laying. 
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Q.—What is the best remedy for insect pests ? 

A.—In one word, it is cleanliness. Keep the houses well sprayed with lime 
water and crude carbolic or lime water and coal-oil; dip the end of the perches 
into coal-oil every few weeks. Dust the birds themselves occasionally with flowers 
of sulphur or a little freshly-ground pyrethrum powder, and give them access to 
dry earth or ashes in which they bathe themselves to get rid by natural means of 
the lice upon their bodies, which must not be confused with the red mite that 
lives in the crevices of their houses by day, and feeds upon their blood by night, if 
not kept under rigid control. 

Q.—Is there any cure for gapes? 

A.—Many different diseases seem to be called by this name, but true gapes 
is caused by a worm lodged in the chicken’s windpipe, and if this can be expelled 
the disease is cured. It is a good plan to fumigate the brooder with the chickens 
in it. Tobacco smoke answers well; the chickens cough and choke in this atmos- 
phere, and so dislodge the worm. A few minutes is usually sufficient, and the 
operation must be carried out by a careful person. All refuse should be burned 
and the brooder disinfected before being used again. 


CO-OPERATION IN MARKETING FRUIT. 
D. JoHNSON, FOREST. 


I believe there is no question that is occupying the attention of progressive 
fruit growers to-day so much as co-operation in the marketing of their fruit, and 
where this system of marketing has been entered into in the proper spirit it has 
in every case proved a success. 

We have heard a great deal during the last few years about the great strides 
that certain individuals have made in fruit-growing. We have learned with pride 
the possibilities of this industry and the success that certain growers have achieved, 
but I am afraid we have willingly closed our eyes against the failure which is 
apparent on every side. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the farmers of Ontario have failed as a | 
people to accomplish what might and should be accomplished by the application of 
intelligent care. 

We are glad to know that in certain districts fruit-growing has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds, but we regret to know that thousands of acres of orchard 
are a disgrace and an eyesore to the district in which they are situated; orchards 
that were once planted with the hope and expectation of some time being a profit- 
able source of revenue are to-day neglected and deserted, not for the want of a 
market, but for the want of a proper marketing system. 

During the last few years I have had the pleasure of coming in contact with 
farmers in almost every part of the Province, and J must confess that it has pained 
me to see the discouragement that seems to mark the efforts of most of them in 
the production of fruit. : 

Often when told of the success spraying, cultivation, etc., would bring them 
they would tell us that they already had more fruit than they could sell to ad- 
vantage, and such efforts would only be added expenditure. | 

This is the deplorable condition of things that exists, speaking generally of 
Ontario, and I am sure we have not far to go to find that it is all caused by the © 
lack of a proper marketing system. 
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In order to overcome the above difficulties a number of fruit-growing associa- 
tions have been formed in various parts of the Province, and in most cases their 
efforts have met with great success. | 

It is true that some have met with failure, but in every case that I have 
investigated J have found that the failure came from the individuals who formed 
the associations and not with co-operation. 

Co-operation in fruit-growing must be entered into with a steadfast deter- 
mination to overcome all difficulties which when overcome will leave us firmer on 
our foundation and richer in experience. 

The first step in the formation of an association is to get into the organiza- 
tion only those who are alive to the need of such a step, and who are prepared to 
stand by it for better or for worse; men who will agree to place all their fruit in 
the hands of the association and who will encourage and not discourage the efforts 
of the association. 

Many a good apple growers’ association has been formed by a number of grow- 
ers getting together and by some simple agreement binding themselves together to 
pack and to sell their fruit together under a single brand, adopting certain methods 
of production, such as cultivation, spraying, etc., and agreeing that if they dispose 
of their fruits outside of the association without permission they will pay a forfeit 
of fifty cents per barrel. t 

This last clause is, in my opinion, very important, as it assures the manage- 
ment of a definite amount of fruit which he can sell by contract, knowing that the 
goods are there and that no member can be tempted to leave him. 

An association, of course, should have a board of directors; these men should 
be of the substantial kind, who know how to grow fruit, the conditions of the fruit 
trade and who have something at stake, and not men who can talk about what 
ought to be done, but who wait for someone else to do it. Such men do not under- 
stand the first principles of co-operation. 

The Forest Fruit Growers’ Association, of which I have ever since its organi- 
zation had the honor of being president, was started on the above method six years 
ago, and has continued ever since to grow stronger and to promote in the best pos- 
sible method the welfare of its members. We started and have continued ever since 
without any capital. Our manager is paid a commission, which he receives at the 
end of the season when the returns come in. It is his duty to take the same place 
in our association as an apple buyer usually takes in a district where he is buying, 
except that he works for the interest of the grower instead of his own. He times. 
the packers, establishes the grades, makes all f.o.b. sales, attends to the collections, 
Bhips the cars, keeps the books and pays out the money received for fruit, according 
to grade of pack. 

A small amount of money is required to pay general expenses at the com- 
mencement of the season, which is raised by the members giving a joint note at the- 
bank, which is paid off as soon as the money comes in. 

We have been able for some years to have all our fruit paid for as soon as. 
loaded on car, so that we are always able to meet our expenses without any trouble. 

Barrels and supplies are bought by each member guaranteeing to take a cer- 
tain quantity; thus the association is able to buy in large quantities at the lowest 
eee price, and then divide to its members according to their guaranteed’ 
orders. | 

Up to last year all our fruit was packed in a central packing house, which has: 
been a most satisfactory method. Last year some of our members living some dis- 
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tance from the packing house had their fruit packed in the orchard by the packing 
gangs sent out by the association, and has also proved perfectly satisfactory to both 
erowers and association. 
~The result of co-operation here is that the growers are receiving nearly twice 
as much for their apples as they did before the existence of the association. The 
growers, encouraged by this, are taking much greater care of their orchards-than 
formerly, and are getting two and three times as much fruit as they used to. 

Land suitable for the growing of fruit has doubled in value; orchards being 
extensively planted, and nearly every day men from a distance call on the writer 
asking information as to where they can get land to grow fruit. 

I look forward with confidence to seeing this district a great fruit-growing 
centre, and that in a very few years. 

There are, I am sure, many places in Ontario which are discouraged in fruit- 
growing now, but which could be revived as we have been by a co-operative fruit- 
growing association. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE APPLE ORCHARD. 
P. E. Anectz, B.S.A., SIMCOE. 


Apples are successfully grown on almost all types of soil and in widely vary- 
ing climates all over Ontario. In detail the work of orchard management will 
vary with the type of soil and the nature of the climate. This fact makes it diffi- 
cult to outline in detail any system of orchard management which will be appli- 
cable to all parts of Ontario. For instance, in Norfolk County we are situated in 
what Mr. A. MeNeill’s map, showing the fruit districts of Ontario, calls District 
No. 1. This is the most southerly district of Ontario, and the method of orchard 
management followed here would scarcely be applicable in every detail to the 
orchards of the Ottawa Valley, etc. Yet the object of orchard management is in 
all places always the same, namely, to produce yearly a maximum crop of a maxi- 
mum quality at a minimum expense. ‘To obtain this object certain things must be 
done. In order to produce a heavy crop of apples and to maintain the vigor of the 
tree a large amount of plant food is required, and so we fertilize and cultivate the 
orchard; to bring the apples to their highest perfection of, color and flavor a cer-- 
tain amount of sunshine must strike the fruit dnd the smallest possible amount of 
plant food must be wasted in useless wood growth, and so we prune the orchard; 
to secure a crop of high.quality the apples must be kept as free as possible from 
fungus diseases and insect pests, and so we spray the orchard. These operations of 
pruning, fertilizing and spraying constitute what might be called the general 
routine, or the ground principles of orchard management which must be worked - 
out in detail to suit the prevailing conditions. 

Taking it for granted that we have an orchard suitably located on well-drained 
soil (for no orchard will respond to any sort of management if it is situated on 
low, wet, cold soil), I shall discuss the various phases of orchard management one 
by one. 

PRUNING. 


The objects of pruning are threefold, namely, to thin the tree, to obtain a 
well-balanced, well-shaped top, and to avoid a waste of plant food in useless wood 
growth. It is considered that summer pruning will have a tendency to promote 
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fruit growth or the development of the fruit buds, while winter pruning will tend 
to develop wood growth. Be this as it may, most farmers are too busy to prune 
their apple trees in the summer time, consequently late winter or early spring 
pruning is usually practised. It is not well, however, to prune in early winter, for 
the heavy frosts may do considerable injury to the new wounds. After the heavy 
frosts are over, however, pruning may be proceeded with at any time. It may be 
said that the time of pruning is unimportant; the best orchardists will tell you to 
prune when your knife is sharp and you have the time. It is important, however, 
that light pruning be done yearly in preference to heavy pruning every two or 
three years. 3 

The extent to which a tree-top should be thinned by pruning will depend 
largely on the variety. For instance, the Greening and Russet, which are not 
highly-colored apples, do not require as much thinning to let the light in as the 


An ideal Apple Orchard. Note the low, well-balanced heads. 


Spy and Baldwin. Whatever thinning is done should be done judiciously. The 
old practice of cutting all bearing wood out of the centre of the tree should be 
avoided... The ends of the small branches should be thinned, leaving the small 
twigs a moderate distance apart, and where they are too thick the fruit spurs 
should be carefully thinned by the use of small hand clippers, always leaving as 
much bearing wood as possible towards the centre of the tree, so that the bearing 
wood will be evenly distributed throughout the tree. All dead and decaying 
branches should be removed, also the branches which are growing cross-wise and 
rubbing against other limbs. The central leader of the tree should never be cut 
where it is possible to avoid it. It is always wise to avoid cutting out large limbs 
wherever possible, but if the removal of a large limb is found necessary, two cuts 
should always be made in the operation; one on the under side, and one on the 
eu te (1. 
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upper side of the limb. This will avoid any breaking or peeling of the bark when 
the limb breaks. ‘The wounds made by removing large limbs should always be 
covered with paint or wax to keep out moisture and avoid decay. All cuts should 
be made close to the main branch or body of the tree from which the removed 
branch springs. This ensures a quick healing of the cut. 


SPRAYING. 


There is prevalent in the country to-day a number of insect pests and fungus 
diseases which cause untold injury to the apple crop. The bud moth destroys the 
fruit buds; the codling worm burrows into the apple and destroys it; the tussock 
moth eats the leaves and the fruit; the apple aphis sucks the vital juices from the 
leaves and the fruit; the oyster-shell bark-louse and the San José scale suck the 
juices from the bark of the tree; the apple scab causes gnarly, one-sided and poor 
keeping apples; the brown rot causes much fruit to rot, and the black rot causes 
the rotting of apples and the canker on the twigs and limbs of the trees which 
will ultimately kill the whole tree. These pests can be overcome only by spraying. 

The trees should be sprayed three and occasionally four times each season. 
The first spraying to control the oyster-shell bark-louse, San José scale, aphids, 
apple scab and canker should be given in the spring when the leaf buds begin to 
swell. The mixture to be used for that spraying is now, by common consent, the 
lime-sulphur wash, made either by boiling 20 lbs. of lime with 15.lbs. of sulphur 
and 40 gallons of water and applied to the trees while warm, or by boiling 100 lbs. 
sulphur with 50 Ibs. of lime and 40 gallons of water and diluted with nine or ten 
times the quantity of water. Hither of these will give a spray mixture with a 
specific gravity of about 1.03, and either is practically a sure remedy for San José 
scale and oyster-shell bark-louse. 

The second spraying is given particularly to control the bud moth. For this 
purpose poison must be used and it should be sprayed on the trees after the leaf 
buds have burst, and just before the blossom buds open. In this way the poison 
gets on the blossom bud, and when the little grub begins to eat its way into the 
heart of the bud, where it does its damage, it is poisoned. The poison is added 
either to the lime-sulphur solution referred to or the ordinary Bordeaux mixture 
made up of 4 lbs. blue vitriol, 5 Ibs. lime and 40 gallons of water, and these act 
as an additional treatment for scab. Where lime-sulphur wash is used for this 
spray it will need to be diluted from thirty to forty times with water in order to 
avoid the burning of the foliage which is just opening. In this district Bordeaux 
mixture has been used almost entirely with arsenate of lime added for poison, the — 
formula used being 12 lbs.-lime, 4 lbs. blue vitriol and 40 gallons of water. Then 
to either of these solutions is added 5 ozs. of white arsenic and 1 Ib. sal. soda and 
20 Ibs. lime. It is claimed by those who use this mixture that the excess of lime 
avoids burning the foliage and the russeting of the fruit, which often occurs with 
the use of the Bordeaux mixture. Splendid success has been obtained by the use 
of this mixture in this vicinity, but I believe that the lime-sulphur as an all-round 
spray for the apple orchard is growing in favor here, and I predict a more exten- 
sive use of that mixture next year. 

The third spraying is given to control the codling worm and the apple scab. : 
The mixture to be used is the same as that used for the second spraying, and it 
should be put on directly after the blossoms fall. By thoroughly spraying just at 
this time the open calyx of the young apple becomes covered with poison and the 
worm, which usually enters the apple at the calyx, is poisoned as soon as it begins 
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to make an entrance. This is usually the last spraying of the year unless the 
tussock moth appears in large numbers, in which case a fourth spraying may be 
given with the same mixture used in the second and third when the caterpillars 
appear. Of course there is a second brood of codling moth in this district and the 
trees might be banded in érder to catch the pups, but spraying is not usually done, 
the theory being that if the first brood can be destroyed there will be no second 
brood to treat, and although the codling moth has done a certain amount of 
damage to apple growers in this district, I must say that they have succeeded 
exceedingly well in destroying the first brood, and the second brood is usually quite 
limited. Although spraying looks like a simple matter it is by no means as simple 
as it would seem. There is no doubt whatever that in order to be effective, spray- 


Young Apple Orchard. Note the wonderful growth of clover. It will be a 
protection to the roots of the trees during the winter, and add to the 
fertility when plowed under. 


ing must be done thoroughly and all parts of the tree should be reached with the 
mixture. On the other hand there is no doubt that the damage often done by the 
Bordeaux mixture in russeting the fruit is at least’ partly caused by excessive appli- 
cation of the same. The,successful grower will strive to attain the happy medium 
which gives best results. Care should be taken in spraying to get the under side 
of the limbs and the leaves covered. These are the spots where the fungus diseases 
seem to develop most quickly. The whole operation of spraying is one requiring 
care and judgment. 
FERTILIZING. 


The average crop of apples will remove from an acre of soil, annually, 52.5 
lbs. nitrogen, 14 lbs. phosphorous, and 56 lbs. potassium. A crop of wheat yielding 
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30 bushels to the acre will remove from an acre of soil, annually, 62 lbs. nitrogen, 
20 lbs. phosphorous and 26 lbs. potassium. When we realize that the trees of 
the apple orchard are annually drawing from the same soil and cannot be rotated 
to different parts of the farm as can the wheat crop, and know the amount of 
plant food required to mature a crop of apples, we see the enormous necessity of 
liberally fertilizing the apple orchard. As with other crops there is no doubt as 
to the best manure for the purpose. Where barnyard manure can be obtained at 


a reasonable price, it is certainly the best fertilizer that one can apply. The 


average farmer, however, has an abundant use for all the manure that he has on 
‘the farm for other crops, and where fertilizer must be bought, barnyard manure 
is often hard to obtain, and is almost prohibitive in price. In this town this year 
huudreds of loads of manure were sold at $2.00 per load delivered at the orchard 
three miles distant. In such cases wood ashes furnish a most excellent source of 
potassium and phosphorous and nitrogen can be obtained from the air by growing 
on the soil some leguminous crop such as clover or vetch. Good orchardists main- 
tain that good unleached wood ashes are worth 20c. per bushel as a fertilizer for 
the apple orchard. Thirty to forty bushels per acre is a good application of wood 
ashes. Where ashes cannot be obtained muriate of potash and superphosphate or 
ground bone sown at the rate of 200 to 300 lbs. per acre furnish good and com- 
_ paratively cheap sources of potassium and phosphorous. Where these chemical 
fertilizers are used it is absolutely essential that a large amount of vegetable matter 
- be ploughed into the soil to furnish humus and to avoid the soil becoming stiff and 
waxy. 
CULTIVATION OF THE ORCHARD. 


There has been a considerable difference of opinion among orchard men as to 


the merits of cultivation in orchards. However, it is now pretty generally con- — 


ceded that a combination of sod and cultivation in the orchard whereby the orchard 
may be cultivated for a greater or longer time during the summer according to 
the nature of the climate and then sown with a clover crop which acts as a sod 
is the best practice. : 
Where barnyard manure is obtainable, fair crops of apples of first-class color 
and flavor are obtained by leaving the orchard in sod and dressing annually with 
barnyard manure. It seems to me, however, that this method is wasteful of plant 
food, for we know that cultivation will bring insoluble plant food in the soil 
into solution, and where chemical fertilizers must be used it would not be at all 
suitable, because no opportunity is afforded to get vegetable matter into the soil. 
With scarcely an exception the practice followed in this vicinity is to plough as early 
as possible in the spring and to cultivate as often as possible after ploughing until 
the first of July. Where manure is applied it may be ploughed down or worked 
in on the surface. This stimulates rapid growth in the trees. About-the first of 
July a crop such as clover, cow peas, vetch or buckwheat, is sown. This immedi- 
ately begins to make use of the available food in the soil, thus apparently robbing 
and effectually checking the growth of fruit and wood in the tree. This is necessary 
in order to allow both wood and fruit to mature before the frosts of winter come. 
If cultivation were continued too late the new wood of the tree could not mature 
before winter and there is great danger of winter injury to the tree, while the im- 
mature fruit would be lacking in flavor and keeping quality. The date at which 
cultivation should cease will vary with the locality. I should think that in the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa Valleys cultivation should cease before the Ist of July. 
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THINNING. 


We are just now beginning to realize the value of what the Western fruit 
growers have been practising for many years, namely, the thinning of fruit where 
trees are too heavily laden. It has been practised for the last two or three years 
in this vicinity by some growers with good success. About the first or middle of 
July small and one-sided apples are picked from the tree and dropped to the 
ground. Where apples are in clusters they can be all removed but one or two. By 
doing this all the plant food of the tree is available to develop the apples which 
remain, and as a consequence a much more uniform crop with a higher percentage 
of number 1’s is obtained. Where a tree is very heavily laden it is sometimes 
necessary to thin twice in order to get them evenly distributed. By removing one- 
half of the apples in the summer the picking of the apples in the fall is lessened 
one-third. It is claimed that this thinning of the fruit, besides giving the results 
before mentioned, has a tendency to stimulate the yearly production of fruit, and 
from what I have seen of orchards that have been thinned I am inclined to think 
that this is true. One great disadvantage of the practice is that the thinning must 
be done at a time of year when other work on the farm is pressing and labor is 
hard to obtain, but I think there is little doubt that in the near future the thinning 
of fruit will be considered by orchardists as necessary as any other of the opera- 
tions in connection with orchard management. 

After the thinning has been done the orchardist has done about all that lies 
within his power to secure a crop, and if he has intelligently followed such a system 
as above outlined he will be delighted with the bountiful way in which nature will 
respond to his efforts. 


CARE OF THE FARM ORCHARD. 
W. J. Kerr, OTTAWA. 


This is rather a broad subject, containing enough material for several ad- 
dresses, so we must not go too deeply into any one part of it. To properly care for 
an orchard, we should begin a year or two before the trees are planted, and select 
suitable soil in a suitable location. Any good, warm, well-drained soil may do, 
but it is desirable to select soil of a lime-stone tendency if possible. There is no 
use planting on soil with a cold, damp bottom, as the trees soon become black-'— 
hearted on it, and are very short-lived. If no naturally well-drained soil is avail- 
able, it is desirable to thoroughly underdrain it before planting on any with a cold, 
wet sub-soil. The soil should be in good tilth, and capable of producing good 
crops of potatoes, roots or grain. ; 

The best location is on elevated ground, with a slight incline towards the 
north. Low, level ground is not good, as the frost settles over such land during 
cold nights in spring, and is apt to do much damage to the blossoms and young 
growth. The cold air, being heavier than warm air, settles into the low places, 
and forces the warmer air out and up to the higher levels, so the higher ground is 
preferable. 

Trees suffer much less from sun-scald if planted on a northern slope than if 
on a southern or south-western slope, as the hot March sun does not start the sap 
in trees planted on a northern slope so early as in those on a southern slope, and 
consequently there is less injury from frost at night. The soil should be put in 
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good condition by growing, under high cultivation, some hoed crop the year before 
planting the trees. 

The selection of varieties is a very important item, enough varieties being 
selected to satisfy the tastes of the family, and but few of a kind planted, except 
of such good marketable varieties as Wealthy, Fameuse, McIntosh Red, and, in the 
lake sections of the Province, Spy, Baldwin, King, etc. But when planting on a 
commercial basis, it is well to be guided by the advice of the most successful growers 
in one’s neighborhood, but I prefer at this time to speak more generally of the 
orchard intended for the family’s supply, with enough to leave a little surplus 
with which to help out on grocery bills occasionally. I would not buy from agents, 
especially such as we find throughout Eastern Ontario, as none of them are 
practical men, and usually know nothing about varieties or the care they require, 
and devote most of their talk to extolling the virtues of some novelty of which they 
know absolutely nothing except the write-up of some interested enthusiast. I would 
not plant new untried novelties, as they are generally humbugs. Better wait till 
our experimental stations have tested them, and when their reports are issued we 
will thank ourselves that we did not waste time and money as well as temper upon 
them. 

I prefer to carefully make out a list of what I want, and send this list to a 
number of thoroughly reliable Canadian nurserymen, asking for their best quota- 
tions for strictly first-class stock, about two years old, stating clearly that I want 
no large overgrown culls or defective trees at any price. I would not waste postage 
writing to any but reputable nurseries, and I would buy from the one closest to 
me, other things being equal. I may have to pay in advance to get trees in this 
way, but it will pay many times over in the long run, as the nurseryman, having 
his own reputation to maintain, and knowing that there is no middle man or 
agent to blame for bad usage, will exercise more care, generally, with orders from 
direct customers than with those that come through agents. I would have the 
trees shipped direct to myself, by express, without it be an order of 50 trees or more, 
when they may be safely shipped by freight. 

_ As soon as the trees arrive I would open the box or bale containing them and, 
taking the trees out, wet the roots well and heel them in nice soil, being care- 
ful that the soil is well worked in about the roots. If planting many trees, I would 
not set them closer than 30 feet, and if setting a large orchard of the large growing 
varieties like McIntosh Red or Spy I would set them 40 feet apart. 

Large holes should be dug to admit the roots without cramping, and in digging 
the holes it is well to put the sub-soil in a separate pile from the surface soil. 
Then a little surface soil should be put in the bottom of the hole before placing the 
tree. 

A very important item in the process of planting is the pruning of the tree, 
top and roots, before setting. The broken and badly bruised roots should be cut 
off, and the ends of all large roots carefully pruned off with a sharp knife to leave 
smooth wounds that heal more readily than rough and mangled wounds, and the 
healing process, callousing, causes the roots to throw out many fibrous rootlets 
which gather food and pass it up to the tree. Then it is advisable, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is necessary, in order to be most successful, that the 
tops be cut back to balance the loss of the root, caused by the digging. In fact I 
am a strong believer in severely pruning back the tops, believing that one will 
get much better growth and healthier and sturdier trees by such severe pruning 
than by leaving very much of the tops on when planting. The portion of the tree 
which is above ground, exposed to the wind and sun, is constantly evaporating 
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moisture, while the digging process has destroyed all the feeding cells on the root- 
lets, and no others are formed till growth begins, so that all the moisture that can 
be taken up to replace this loss by evaporation is what little may be absorbed by 
capillary attraction. Consequently where much top is left, especially in cases of 
scanty roots, there is a severe drain on the constitution of the tree before 
growth has rightly begun. I consider this cutting back of the top of very great 
importance, and in consideration of the large number of trees we see planted 
through the country where this has not been done, and that are in consequence in 
a greatly weakened condition, I feel constrained to emphasize this matter very 
strongly. 

In setting the trees it is well, especially if planted in an exposed position, to 
lean them a little towards the south-west, as the prevailing winds from that direction 
tend to blow them over to the east, where they become set, making leaning trees, 
and besides, if leaned a little to the south-west, it helps to protect the trunk from 
sun-scald till the bark has become tough enough to withstand it and the trees in 
time have become straightened up. 

Creat care should be exercised that every bit of space about the roots is tightly 
filled with fine surface soil, to leave no air spaces. Each root should be spread out 
carefully in the soil. Put no manure or anything but good earth in con- 
tact with the roots, and when they are well covered, tramp the soil hard and throw 
a few shovelfuls on the top, which may be left loose. This care will pay the 
planter well, as a vigorous start in the young tree means much in after years. 

TI would grow my small fruits and vegetables.in the young orchard, and the 
cultivation given such a crop will ensure good cultivation being given the trees 
the first few years, but I would discontinue cultivation by about the first of August, 
as far as possible, as late cultivation tends to promote late growth in the trees, 
and this late growth will not be well ripened up when winter sets in, and will con- 
sequently be injured, thus laying the foundation for black heart. 

Personally, I like a low-headed tree, and would encourage, or prune the tree 
with this end in view, as the low-headed tree is much less subject to sun-scald or the 
effects of winds, and the fruit is much more easily gathered. These, in my opinion, 
are of greatly more consequence than the ease of cultivating trees that are trimmed 
so high that it is very difficult to get the fruit off without a rifle, and which are so 
high that the winds play havoc with the fruit and break the trees, and whose long, 
bare trunks are splendid objects for the destructive influence of sun-scald. With 
modern machinery, the cultivation of low-headed trees is easily accomplished. 

In the colder sections of our Province, especially where such highly-colored 
apples as Fameuse and McIntosh are the leading apples grown, I believe it may be 
permissible to allow the orchard to be seeded to clover, and gradually go to grass, 
especially if it is not convenient to grow a cover crop among the trees, and the 
owner is prepared to do considerable mulching with manure. I am convinced from 
observation that the most highly-colored, and consequently most marketable, apples 
are grown in orchards in grass, with the trees kept well pruned, and the ground 
well enriched by mulching, and leaving the grass cut on the ground to help hold 
moisture for the trees. But I believe in commercial orchards, in general, it will 
pay to cultivate, discontinuing the growing of other crops when the trees have 
gotten well into bearing, and cultivating well for early summer, seeding down to 
a cover crop about the end of June to middle of July, and working this into the 
soil the following spring, either by shallow plowing, or the use of a strong disc 
harrow. The incorporation in the. soil of this crop every spring furnishes a good 
amount of nitrogen and keeps up the humus in the soil, thus fortifying it against 
drouth. 
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The pruning of the tree, like the training of a child, is a very important 
matter, and should have the very careful attention of all planters, not only with 
grown trees, but with the young, newly set trees. A child is very young when not 
old enough to be corrected and taught obedience to parental authority; so a tree is 
very young when it will not be benefited by a little training, the cutting out of one 
branch, the shortening of another to leave a bud pointed in the direction a branch 
is desired to grow. We should also consider the natural habit of the variety we 
are pruning, endeavoring to correct the undesirable habits of the tree. I have no 
patience with the professional travelling pruners that have infested Eastern 
Ontario. Their practice is to visit the farmers, tell them their orchards need 
pruning badly, which usually is the case, and that they are experts in the craft, 
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and can transform their old, neglected trees so the owners would not recognize them 
as the same trees, all of which is true. They procure the job, and proceed to 
slaughter these old, neglected trees in such a fashion as to break down their con- 
stitutions and cause their early death. Where trees have not been kept pruned, 
and have grown into a thick mass of branches, it is not wise to do much thinning 
in one season, and the breaking down of the balance between top and roots is sure 
to be very detrimental to the health of the trees. A gradual thinning of the heads, 
taking a number of years to get them to the desired condition, is much _ better. 
Thinning is best done from outside of the head, cutting out cross branches, and 
shortening branches growing in undesired directions, leaving terminal buds pointed 
in the direction it is desired that branches should grow, sparing a goodly number 
of fruit spurs along the large branches so that the crop of fruit in future will be 
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well distributed through the head of the tree, and that light and air can get through 
the heads to properly color and develop the fruit in the centres of the trees. The 
practice followed by professional pruners is usually to stand on the ground, and 
with saw or axe cut out the large branches they can reach, leaving large wounds 
that never heal, and denuding the centres of the trees of all foliage and fruit- 
‘ bearing wood, so that as a result of their operations the tree is left to bear all its 
crop at the ends of the branches and the top of the tree, where the winds work 
havoc with it, and where it is impossible to pick the fruit properly. If a tree has 
been kept properly pruned it will have a goodly portion of its fruiting wood dis- 
tributed all through the head, so that a good proportion of the fruit will be borne 
on the large branches that are strong and able to bear them. This pruning may 
be done in early spring, before the farmer’s busy time begins. Pruning at this time 
allows the longest possible time for the healing of the wounds before the cold of 
the next winter. I would not cut out any large branches if it could be avoided, as 
the large wounds never heal, and are more or less of a drain on the vitality of the 
trees. If any large wounds are made, it is well to cover them with some substance, 
such as paint, to keep out the water and prevent the wood from checking. But ih 
paint is used, it should be simply paint and oil without any spirits of turpentine. 

Too many of our farmers look upon the orchard as of little consequence, and 
while they like the fruit it produces, they never calculate the value of the product 
from a financial basis, and consider that any labor spent on its care is just so 
much time wasted, while on the other hand,. here and there all over the Province, 
we find men who are caring for their orchard and making more out of it than 
their neighbors are making from ten times as much land, and making it much 
easier. . 

And apart from the commercial side of the question, a well-kept orchard, pro- 
ducing abundance of choice fruit, that may be had ‘without stint the year round, is 
of inestimable value in the rearmng of the highest type of agricultural citizens. 
My heart often fondly turns to the memory of a few.favorite trees in the old 
orchard in my parental home. These old trees and the splendid small fruit garden 
form a bond of affection for the old home that shall never in this life be severed. 
On the other hand, the farm that is devoid of orchard and garden is indeed un- 
attractive to the youth, the future citizens, and the many farms throughout many 
sections of our Province where there is such a dearth of well-kept orchards leave 
little wonder that our youth should become discouraged with the monotony and 
lack of pleasures of rural life, and betake themselves to the city. If we wish to 
make this country truly great, and our sons and daughters the truest and highest 
type of Canadian citizens, we must advance the cause of agriculture in every pos- 
sible way. It seems to me that there is no way of accomplishing more in this 
direction than in the building up in the minds of our brightest youths a high 
opinion of agriculture; in leading them to look upon this great business as of the 
greatest possible importance, and encouraging all those with any agricultural 
ability to follow this great business. And I can see nothing of greater potency 
in this direction than in making the home pleasant and attractive, and the main- 
tenance of a good, well-kept orchard is one of the most potent agencies in this 
direction. 

Q. At what season of the year would you prune your fruit trees? 

A. This will depend on what we are pruning for. If to produce a strong, 
healthy, well-proportioned tree, we would prune at a season that will permit of 
the healing of the wound as quickly as possible, that is at the beginning of the 
_ growing season, or early spring. I would suggest that the farmer prune his orchard 
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just before his busy season begins. If, on the other hand, his trees are growing 
luxuriously, and not coming into bearing as he would wish, I would do at least a 
portion of the pruning about the middle of the growing season, in order to divert 
some of the food the tree has taken from the soil into the formation of fruit buds 
rather than wood growth. If a portion of the wood is removed, the plant food that 
would otherwise have been consumed by this removed wood will be utilized for the 
formation of fruit buds to a considerable extent. 

Q. What varieties would you plant for a commercial apple orchard in Hastern 
Ontario? 

A. Wealthy, Fameuse and McIntosh Red. 

Q. The Wealthy drops its fruit too badly, and the Fameuse and McIntosh scab ? 


Apple Orchard, showing result of proper pruning, cultivation and spraying. 


A. This is true to a certain extent, but when one undertakes apple growing 
on a commercial basis, as with anything else, he should give it his attention and 
endeavor to get, by proper care, all the profit he can out of the business. The 
Wealthy sets a: tremendous crop of fruit, if left to itself, and nature causes the 
tree to drop the surplus, or what should have been picked off by the farmer, and 
if it did not do so, the tree could not possibly mature such a heavy crop and make 
fair-sized fruit of it. As soon as the fruit is well set on the Wealthy trees they 
should be thinned, to avoid overbearing, and this will give a better quality of fruit, 
a healthier and longer lived tree, and be much more profitable. The Wealthy 
comes into bearing so very early, and bears good crops of attractive-looking apples 
of rather good quality for late fall, that we consider it a very profitable commercial 
apple for the colder sections of the Province. 
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It is true the Fameuse and McIntosh scab pretty badly sometimes, if neglected, 
but the up-to-date orchardist sprays his trees, and if this is properly done the 
scab can be almost completely controlled. 

There is, and will always be, a very large demand for high-class dessert apples, 
and there are no more attractive-looking dessert apples grown in the world than the 
clean, well-grown Fameuse and McIntosh Reds of Eastern Ontario. They are at 
their best about the Christmas holiday time, when the purse strings of the wealthy 
are loosest, and if they are extra well grown and nicely put up there is practically 
‘no limit to the demand. The area where these apples are grown to perfection 1s 
comparatively restricted, viz., the eastern and northern parts of Ontario and West- 
ern Quebec. Therefore, the large cities of this continent, as well as of England, 
will consume all the well grown fruit of these varieties that can be produced on the 
_ area named. | 

Q.—Would it not be more profitable to grow longer keeping varieties ? 

A.—Not in Eastern Ontario or similar climates. Such high-class winter 
apples as Spy, Baldwin, King, etc., will not succeed in our end of the Province, or 
in the colder sections of the western end. Varieties that do succeed, like Scott’s 
Winter, Milwaukee, Northwestern Greening, and, in some places, Ben Davis, 
Pewaukee, etc., are as inferior to Spy, Baldwin and King, especially the Spy, that 
they are sold at much lower price and are consequently much less profitable. The 
Fameuse and McIntosh, especially the latter, if well packed and carefully selected, 
bring the highest price of any apple in existence. 

Q.—But does the McIntosh Red not yield very light crops? 

A.—If planted in very large blocks of solid McIntoshs they are usually light 
bearers, owing to the inability of this variety to fertilize its own blossoms. But 
if every second or third row is planted to some other variety blooming at about the 
same time, the McIntosh will then produce about as much fruit as the tree can be 
expected to bring to a high state of perfection. Its habit of distributing its fruit 
evenly through the tree gives it the power to bear a good crop without making as 
great a showing as the Fameuse or Wealthy. The McIntosh is an annual bearer 
also, so that it will bear as much as most varieties, if taken one year with another, 
_ provided the blossoms be properly fertilized. , 
Q.—What variety or varieties would you use as fertilizer for McIntosh? 
A.—I believe the Wolf River is one of the very best varieties for this pur- 
pose. 

Q—Youn did not name Wolf River as a desirable commercial variety? 

A.—I would not care to plant a great many of this variety. While they 
sell very well in small quantities there is a great danger of the general public be- 
coming educated to a finer taste, and that there will be little demand for such 
coarse apples of poor quality. The tree succeeds well and bears very good crops of 
very large, showy fruit, but the quality is so poor that there is but a limited demand 
for them and likely to be less in the future. But I think that more might be grown | 
than there are at the present time, and still find a profitable market. If one did 
not wish to risk planting Wolf River I believe he might safely depend on Fameuse. 
One of the most profitable orchards in Eastern Ontario, that of Dr. Harkness, of 
Trena, consists entirely of Fameuse and McIntosh. 

Q.—What variety of strawberry is best for a farmer to grow for his own 
family use? 

A.—This is a difficult question. What may suit one person best may not suit 
another, and a variety that may succeed well with one person on his soil, and with 
his method of treatment, may not succeed well with another, under his conditions. 
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Then, again, I think every person should plant early, medium early, and late 
varieties to extend the fruiting season as much as possible. I have no hesitation in 
recommending Beder Wood as an early variety, although Excelsior is a day or two 
earlier, but it is not so good a yielder, and is rather acid for a table berry. Then 
Splendid, Sample, Buster, and Uncle Jim are excellent. varieties to extend the 
season with. Then I would add a row of Warfields for canning, and plant them ~ 
beside the Beder Wood or Excelsiors, on the moistest ground available. The roots 
of the Warfields are short, consequently they do not yield well except on strong, 
moist soil. Owing to the dark color of the fruit, and the high flavor, they make 
excellent canning or preserving berries, but are too acid to make good table berries. 
If you have extra good soil, and are prepared to give good cultivation, and you 

wish to grow something shane in quality, I would plant the Marshal, Kittie Rice, 
Woolverton, New Buster or Ridgeway. 

Q. —What would you recommend as commercial berries? 

A.—Beder Wood, Lovett, Sample, Splendid, Marie, Pocomoke, Buster, New 
Buster, Ridgeway, and Uncle Jim, and on proper soil the Warfield. 

Q.—What about the Williams? 

A.—I would not plant Williams under any circumstances. While Williams 
has a fairly strong plant and is a very good yielder, the fruit is very subject to 
green hard tips, which makes them unsaleable in our market, and a few hours 
after they are picked they become very dull in color, giving them a very stale ap- 
pearance. They are no better in any way than many of the above-named varieties, 
and not nearly so attractive in color. 

Q.—What is the best raspberry to plant? 

A.—The Herbert is by far the heaviest yielder; is perfectly hardy in any part 
of the Province; yields very large, attractive-looking fruit of very good quality. 
But owing to its recent introduction and the high price at which plants have been 
sold several unscrupulous dealers and so-called nurserymen have sold thousands 
of spurious plants—that is, plants of old, cheap varieties, labelled -Herberts. 

Q.—Where can they be obtained, with assurance of getting the genuine? 

A.—I prefer to not answer that question, as we are not advertising for any 
nurseryman or nurserymen, but refer you to the Experimental Farm or Agricul- 
tural College, or the originator, R. B. Whyte, of Ottawa; and may say, that most of 
the best and most reliable Canadian nurseries have it now. 

Q.—Why is it that we cannot grow plums any more? 

A.—We can grow plums, and very successfully, if we plant the right varie- 
ties. Plums may be divided into four groups, namely, the Japanese, which are too 
tender for Hastern Ontario, but very young and heavy bearers of fruit of not very 
high quality where they do succeed. ‘Then there is the Domestic or European 
group, which are hardier than the Japanese; in many cases the trees living to a 
considerable age, but the fruit buds do not stand our winter very well, being dried 
out by the cold winter winds. But there have been a few seedlings introduced 
from the Island of Montreal that promise better results. These are Raynes, Lunn, 
Mount Royal, and a few others of more or less promise. Then there is a variety 
called Latchford, that originated in the garden of Judge Latchford, in Ottawa, 
which gives promise of success. But the varieties sold by nurserymen in the past, | 
such as Lombard, Moore’s Arctic, Shipper’ s Pride, etc., are not hardy enough ina 
the fruit bud ie climates like we have in Eastern Onan Then there is the 
Nigra, or native Canadian wild plum, which in former years gave such enormous 
crops of fruit of the very finest quality, in many instances growing 
around in the fence corners and in _ out-of-the-way. places. But in 
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recent years these have been affected by blight, which causes them to 
wither and drop off before maturity, so that we rarely find them 
yielding any good fruit. I cannot speak from personal experience, but it is 
claimed by such eminent authority as Mr. W. T. Macoun that spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture will prevent this blight, and I do know that a tree in our garden, 
after several years of total failure to ripen any good fruit, was thoroughly sprayed 
one season with simply cold water from a hose, and that year it yielded a fine crop 
of perfect fruit. The next year—a wet season by the way—it yielded a fine crop 
of the finest plums we ever used, with one thorough spraying. But where it is not 
convenient to follow any of these preventive measures, there is still the possibility 
of growing abundance of plums in the colder parts of our Province by planting 
the Americana or native American varieties, such as Hawkeye, Stoddard, Wolf, 
Wyant, Brackett, Admiral Schley, etc. These are perfectly hardy, very young bear- 
ers, often fruiting in the nursery row, and they bear exceedingly heavy crops every 
year. The fruit resembles our native plums in appearance and flavor, but are 
much thicker in the skin and ripen much later in the season. The rather thick, 
tough skin is the greatest objection to this type of plum, but for jams this does not 
matter so much. If the fiuit is scalded the skin may be easily removed for pre- 
serving. Farmers of Eastern Ontario may plant this type of plum with every 
assurance of being able to grow large crops. 

Q. Have you ever been bothered with black knot? 

A. Not on plum trees, but I have on cherries. Where black knot appears, I 
cut out the affected branches as soon as they appear, and burn them. Do not leave 
the affected branches lying around, as they give off spores that spread the disease 
just as badly when lying on the ground as when on the trees. If trees are very 
badly affected, it will pay to cut them down entirely, and burn the whole tree. 
Such severe measures are necessary to eradicate the trouble. a 


SOME OF THE LAW AND GOSPEL RELATING TO NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
T. G. Raynor, B.S.A., OTTAWA. t 


The weed problem continues to be a live one in the Province of Ontario. 
Farmers are sometimes at their wits end to know what to do. Some cry: “ More 
and stringent laws”; others, “Give us more and cheaper labor,” while a few who 
have thought out the whole problem claim «They are getting along splendidly in 
the fight and are able to hold their enemies in check and drive them from their 
strongholds.” . | 

From time to time the Provincial and Dominion Governments have considered 
the problem of sufficient importance to enact laws to help prevent the spread of 
weeds. In the United States, too, many laws have been passed in the various 
States to prevent the spread of the Canada thistle, which was thought at one time 
to be the greatest curse the country could have. At present the farmers’ eyes are 
focused on an, even worse weed to spread, especially on clay soils, that is the 
notorious perennial sow thistle. The spread of most noxious weeds has been the 
result of ignorance or carelessness. At first the danger was not appreciated; but 
later on they widened their. constituency and became a menace. : 

‘First, to those who say give us more law, it might be suggested that they 
examine the present ones to see if they have been used as effectively as they might 
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have been. Let us turn to Chap. 279 of the Revised Statutes of Ontario of 1897 
and see what it has to hand out by way of machinery for suppressing noxious weeds. 

On examination of these laws we find that the machinery for preventing weeds 
spreading from railroads, toll roads, electric roads and power line road allowances, 
vr in fact any roads operated by companies, are quite effective. As a matter of fact 
most of the companies are making an honest effort to live up to them. Perhaps 
they do no better than they have to; but they are quite generally doing it, and doing 
it more efficiently, I regret to say, than the municipalities of the Province are doing 
it. To those whose business takes them on the public highways of the country, 
they must one and all acknowledge the culpable neglect that is everywhere mani- 
fested from end to end of the Province. The public conscience needs arousing on 
this question. It is time that here and there some attention be paid to this 
problem. In sume cases it is effective, but in others very defective. 

Most municipalities have passed a herd law which prevents stock pasturing 
on the roadsides unless herded or tethered. This has its uses and abuses. If 
sheep were more generally kept by farmers and they were allowed to run on the 
roads, they would do, successfully, the work of keeping down the weeds. Even in 
Essex, where there are many ditches on the roadsides for drainage purposes, farmers 
could scarcely object to sheep as they would not fill in the ditches like heavier 
stock and they would look after many weeds which are not only unsightly there, 
but help to fill in the ditches. 

One municipality where the herd law is enforced sells the right for stock to 
pasture on the roads, and in this way weeds are largely kept in subjection. How- 
ever, it should never be permissible for hogs to run the roads. In a few places the 
roads have been so graded that the roadsides have been seeded down with grass and 
clover and are sufficiently level for hay to be cut with a mower. 

Under the present law relating to roadside weeds, the road overseers, or path- 
masters as they are frequently called, are instructed by the municipality to prevent 
weeds going to seed in their road divisions. This requirement is outrageously 
neglected and something should be done next year to prevent a repetition of these 
conditions. One year’s seeding may truly mean many years’ seeding on highways. 

The roadside weeds are very numerous in some places, but there are some kinds 
more common than others. Some kinds all too frequently seen are sweet clover 
(both white and yellow), chicory, ragweed, hound’s tongue, elecampayne, teasel, 
burdock, milkweed, blueweed, ox- eye daisy, ribgrass, not to say anything about the 
different kinds of thistles and other minor weeds. 

Roadsides which are torn up in grading or levelling should as soon as possible 
be seeded with grass, as weeds do not make much headw ay in a thick sod. 

Weeds that are allowed to seed on highways spread to the fence corners, the 
adjoining fields along the roadways, the aches and waste places. When neslected! 
they soon spread and eventually take possession of large areas of broken lands; or 
they give the farmers of that vicinity a good, hard fight to keep them in subjection. 

On the Ontario statutes is an optional law which, on application of fifty rate- 
payers in a municipality, could be made effective by forcing the Council to appoint 
an inspector whose duty it would be to see that such weeds as the above-mentioned 
are not allowed to go to seed in neglected places. This law might be amended so 
that it would be compulsory for Cine to appoint at least one weed inspector 
who could be paid so much per day to visit the farmers of his municipality, advise ~ 
them of the noxious weeds growing on their farms, the best methods for destroying 
them most effectually, and whose powers could be extended to cover the extraordi- 
mary case of the perennial sow thistle so that even where crops would be jeopard- 
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ized the inspector might order or cause to be cut certain fields of grain badly in- 
fested with sow thistle before the seeds ripen. This would meet the case of care- 
less and indifferent farmers who allow the sow thistle to seed in quantity each year. 
There are now some five noxious weeds specified by the law, see Chap. 279, Sec. %, 
which it is obligatory for farmers to prevent going to seed, whether owners or occu- 
pants of land or waste places, fence corners, etc., viz.: Canada thistle, ox-eye daisy, 
wild oats, ragweed, and burdock. With the purity of seeds the Ontario statutes 
deal as well. See Chap. 279, Sec. 9 (2), where it says in effect that any person 
who knowingly sells or even offers to sell any small seeds or seed grain which con- 
tain any of the weed seeds of the following plants, viz.: Canada thistle, ox-eye 
daisy, wild oats, ragweed, burdock or wild mustard, is liable to a fine of not | 
less than $5.00 or more than $20. 

Even the smut question is dealt with, for in Sec. 9 (4) it says in effect that 
any person who knowingly sows grain affected with smut, without properly treating 
thai seed to kill the smut spores, is liable to a fine of not more than $20.00. 

These laws if enforced, it must be acknowledged, would awaken a great interest 
in the subject, and possibly rebellion. Yet our lawmakers at one time thought 
them quite necessary. Everyone knows how seriously they are taken. 

With a view of checking the spread of noxious weed life throughout the Do- 
minion the Seed Control Act was passed in 1905, which offers the opportunity to a 
farmer of buying reasonably clean seed from seed merchants and dealers in seed 
- generally. 

~ Inspectors have been appointed in the different Provinces to visit the places 
where seed is so offered, to see if the law is being carried out. Where seed is sus- 
pected, samples are taken in presence of the vendor and forwarded to the Dominion 
Seed Analyist, who reports on its quality. Hf found wanting, the offender is pro- 
ceeded against in the courts. If a seller got such seed from a wholesale seed mer- 
chant, the blame is thrown on him in the court by the retailer and later on the 
wholesaler is fined. : 

Sometimes it occurs that farmers themselves are offenders. Five such cases 
have already been dealt with in the Province, where they were offering red clover 
seed with more weed seed impurities in it than the law allows, viz., 5 per 1,000, 
which means that in the seed so offered there were more than 1,450 noxious weed 
seeds per pound, to say nothing about weed seeds like foxtail, trefoil and lady’s 
thumb, which are quite sure to be present in quantity as well. 

While 5 per 1,000 is the limit of noxious weed seeds that may be sold in samples 
of timothy, alsike, red clover or alfalfa for seeding purposes as fixed by Sec. 8 of 
the Act, Sec. 7 fixes a standard for those farmers who wish a better article which 
may be sold as No. 1. . 

That standard requires in the four small seeds in most common use by farmers 
(1) that not more than 5 noxious weed seeds per oz., or 80 per lb. may be sold in 
timothy, red clover or alfalfa, while 10 per oz. ig allowed in alsike or 160 in a lb. 
(2) Not more than 1 per cent. of weed seeds of any kind is allowed. (3) 90 per 
cent. of the seed must grow. This may be banked upon as very good seed. No 
farmer who wishes to keep his farm clean or comparatively so, or who is in the 
fight to get his weeds under control, should sow a lower grade of seed than No. 1. 
This he can find out without any cost to himself by sending representative samples, 
about one ‘ounce in quantity, to the Seed Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
for a report on its purity. If more farmers who are not experts in detecting weed 
seeds did this there would be less labor needed afterwards in weeding out their 
meadows. When a farmer desires to buy seed grain from dealers he should be on 
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- the lookout for labels giving the names of such noxious weed seeds as may exist in 
the samples, if there are more than one per cent., as is required by Sec. 6 of the Seed 


Control Act. 
During the year the Seed Branch employed 26 instructors to drive out along 


the side lines and concessions in as many counties, talking with as many farmers _ 


as they could reach how best to get rid of certain weeds in their clover seed crops, 
which if left would pollute the seed. This work was found to be extremely useful, 
and it will likely be enlarged upon another year. Some of the information these 
instructors were to get was the opinion of farmers as to the use of Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
rejected for grades in the seed trade. The opinion was generally favorable to this 
proposition and it is likely that the Seed Control Act may be amended to conform 
to this idea. Last year some useful amendments were made in the addition of Sec. 
8a, which deals with the vitality of all farm, field root, garden and vegetable 
seeds. It is now necessary for seedsmen to mark the percentage vitality of seeds 
on the package offered, where it falls below two-thirds the standard for the germi- 
nation of such seeds. For instance, if corn which, when standard, germinates 95 
per cent., were to fall below 60 per cent., a label must be put on the ‘package, giving 
that information: The wisdom of this is apparent. A farmer who is compelled to 
purchase low vitality seed can double the usual quantity he plants or sows to secure 
a good stand. To those who complain of the scarcity of efficient labor it may be 
suggested that they plan to hire a man with a family by the year, and engage in a 
line of farming that will pay him to employ such help. If not in a position to do 
that he might sell part of his land and work the rest to better advantage, or he 
may increase the size of his fields and use the modern, up-to-date implements re- 
quiring a three or four-horse team, so that the work may be done more thoroughly 
and expeditiously, as very many are doing to-day, much to their own satisfaction. 
A short rotation in which clover, hoe crops, smothering crops, as buckwheat and 
millet, and summer-fallow if necessary, will usually put the farmer who keeps 
plenty of stock—among them a flock-of sheep-—in a class with those farmers who 
say that weeds are not, bothering them these days. 

It is a splendid thing to be free from worry of all kinds, but especially from 
worry of weeds, which is said to have worried one good German farmer in Water- 
loo County so much that his mind gave way. That is taking the weed problem too 
seriously, yet there are some who are not as yet viewing the question seriously 
enough, and to such are these words addressed. 


INSECTS ATTACKING THE APPLE. 
LAWSON CAESAR, GUELPH. 
CopLtIne Motu. 


Everybody has seen wormy apples, and recognizes that the insect which 
causes them, the codling moth, is one of our worst orchard pests; in fact, it is the 
cause of more loss to apple growers than all other insects combined. About twenty 


five per cent. of the apples of Canada are attacked each year by this insect, and — 


rendered unfit for market. This means an annual loss of not less than $2,000,000. 
This is a great loss, and it is gratifying to know that experiment after experiment 
has shown that it can nearly all be prevented by a single thorough application of 
poison at the right season of the year. To understand how this is possible, we 
must have some knowledge of the life-history of the insect itself. 


A 
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LIFE-HIsToRY.—The codling moth passes the winter in the worm stage, in a 
little cozy nest in some good hiding-place, such as under the loose bark of trees, 
or in crevices, or in cracks in the walls of fruit-houses. When the warm spring 
weather has come, the worm undergoes a great change in appearance, and turns 
into a little, glossy, brown, cigar-shaped creature, known as a pupa. After re- 
maining in this stage for a few days, it changes into a pretty little moth, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Only a very few moths appear as early in the season as the time of 
the blossoming of the apples, by far the greater number not emerging until a 
couple of weeks later, and some not until the end of July, or even later than this. 
This long period during which they continue to emerge accounts for our finding 
worms in all stages of development throughout the summer, even where there is 
only one brood. The moths themselves are very seldom seen during the day. 
They lay their eggs singly on the leaves and fruit, from 30 to 80 eggs being laid 
ty each female. In from seven to fourteen days these hatch out, and the little 
worms seek the fruit, though sometimes they feed to a small extent on the leaves 
before reaching it. Once they have got to the apple, they hunt for an easy place to 
enter. The easiest they can find is the blossom end, or calyx, as we shall now 
call it. Here they readily work their way in among the tiny leaflets, feeding as 
they go, and gradually eating their way down into the pulp of the apple. It is 


Fig. 1.—Codling moth. (Natural size. After Slingerland.,) 


very important to know that by far the majority of worms enter by the calyx end. 
This year 66 per cent. were found to have entered apples at this place, and 90 per 
cent, entered pears there. After remaining in the fruit from 20 to 30 days they 
are full-grown, and leave the apples, which in most cases have ripened prematurely 
and fallen. In all parts of Ontario as cold as Guelph, all but a very few of the 
worms now seek a hiding-place under the bark of trees, or in crevices, or other 
sheltered spots, and remain here over winter. In more southern and warmer parts, 
however, a large percentage remain only about twenty days in such places, during 
which time they go through the pupal stages, and then emerge as moths to lay 
egos for a second brood of worms. This second brood, wherever it occurs, 18 very 
destructive. In the districts south of a line from Toronto-to about Sarnia the 
majority of the worms transform into moths and produce this second brood; but 
above this line it is seldom that we find more than 3 to 10 per cent. of a second 
brood. The worms of this brood also pass the winter in hiding-places in the ordin- 
ary manner. Such is briefly the life-history of the codling moth. 

SprayiIne.—This is the only reliable and, in some districts, the only practi- 
cable method of controlling the insect. 

Som In ( 1.) 
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Wuern ro Spray-—It is found that the little calxy leaflets, as seen in Fig. 
2, remain open for about a week after the blossoms fall. Now, as it is at the 
calyx that the great majority of the worms enter the apple, the object of spraying 
for the codling moth is chiefly to cover every part of the upper surface of the 
calyx with a coat of poison, so that when it closes, as seen in Fig. 3, the poison 
will be inside, and destroy every worm that tries to enter here at any time in the 
summer. The poison that gets all over the surface of the apple at the same time 
will kill so many of the worms trying to enter by the sides that very few will be 
left; and if we kill practically all the first prood, there cannot be a sufficiently 
large second brood to cause much loss. Hence, directions are to begin to spray 
as soon as the blossoms are nearly all off the trees. Unless the whole orchard is 
sprayed inside of one week, or ten days at the most, after this it will be too late, 
and the pest cannot be controlled that season. : 

Porson To Usr.—Use two pounds arsenate of lead to forty gallons of water, 
or preferably to forty gallons of Bordeaux of the strength of two pounds blue- 


Fig. 2.—Apple blossoms, showing the calyx 
leaflets open. 


stone, two or three pounds fresh lime and forty gallons of water. This is only 
half the ordinary strength of Bordeaux. In place of Bordeaux, commercial lime- 
sulphur of about the strength of one gallon to thirty or forty of water, may be 
used. By using either of these mixtures with the arsenate of lead, we help to 
keep the apple-scab also in check. Paris green may be used in place of arsenate 


of lead with Bordeaux, but not with lime-sulphur. Use one-quarter pound to— 


forty gallons of the Bordeaux. : 

How to Spray.—se a fairly coarse nozzle; one of the Friend type (Fig. 
4) is very satisfactory. ‘T'wo of these nozzles at the end of a V give an almost 
ideal spray. Place a brass elbow ( Fig. 4), with an angle of 45° between the end 
of the extension rod and the V, or of the nozzle itself, if only one nozzle is used. 
This elbow can be obtained for twenty cents. Some such device as this is a neces- 
sity to enable the sprayer to send the poison directly into the calyx cavity.- Use 
high pressure, preferably 150 pounds, and not lower than 100 pounds. Hold the 
nozzle fairly close to the calyx, from 20 to 30 inches, if possible. For high trees 
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use a tower to spray from. Do not leave a tree until it is certain that you have 
covered every calyx thoroughly. This means that if there are many blossoms the 
tree will have to be drenched. Fight gallons is none too much spray for a good- 
sized tree of 30 or 35 years of age. 

In very badly infested orchards, in warm districts, where there are two broods, 
it may be necessary to give a second application of the poison three weeks later, 
which is the time when most of the worms are just hatching out. This applica- 
tion need not be so heavy, but every apple should be covered all over with a fine 
mist. One spraying, however, is sufficient in more than 90 per cent. of our 
orchards. 


' Fig. 3.—Apple blossoms, showing the calyx 
closed. 


Means or Contron.—(1) Birds: Woodpeckers search out large numbers of 
the worms under the bark in winter and devour them. Anyone who shoots our 
downy or hairy woodpeckers is, therefore, doing great injury to fruit growers. 


Fig. 4.—Spray nozzle, Friend type. 


(2) Sheep and Hogs: If these animals are allowed to run in the orchard 
in sufficient numbers to keep the fallen fruit eaten up, they will do much to lessen 
the number of worms, because the great majority of worms leave the fruit only 
after it has fallen. They will not, however, completely control the pest, because 
a considerable number of worms leave the apples before they fall from the trees.— 
Courtesy of Farmers’ Advocate. 
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THE GROWING AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE CORN CROP. 
A. P. McVANNEL, B.S.A., M.S., PrcoTon. 


Corn as.a crop for fodder and ensilage is comparatively well known in the 
Province of Ontario, and is destined to come rapidly into more general use. 
There are few, if any, farmers in the Province whose profits would not be materi- 
ally increased by raising several acres of corn each year. The aim of every farmer 
should be to produce, as far as possible, sufficient feed for his own stock upon his 
own farm. , 

During the last few years the area devoted to corn in Ontario has greatly 
increased, and it is reasonable to predict that there will be a greater increase 
throughout the Province in the next ten years. However, when we consider the 
value of the land upon which the large majority of our farmers are growing corn, 
the high price of labor and the difficulty of obtaining the same, the main problem 
is to increase the yield per acre. Anyone familiar with the corn crop and who has 
carefully studied type and quality in corn and the relation these factors bear to 
production cannot help feel and realize that a very large number of farmers all 
over the Province are growing corn inferior in type and breeding. The possi- 
bilities for improvement of the corn crop are many and the assertion may be safely 
made that improvement in corn may be more easily brought about than with any 
other cereal crop. | 

The United States have spent immense sums of money for investigation and 
improvement of corn. As a result,-the yields in every State have increased; but 
as yet no maximum yield has been attained, but it is possible for us to take some 
lessons from the States across the line and apply them to our own circumstances 
with profit to ourselves. 3 | 

The question which confronts us is, What baleful influence reduces our average 
crop is less than 78.8 bush., or 11.68 tons, per acre?* One of the main influences 
lies in the quality of the seed we use. To this influence too little attention has 
been given. ; 

In past years, and to a large extent at the present time, much of our seed 
corn has been obtained from the States to the south. A large proportion of this 
seed is not adapted to the conditions prevalent in’ Ontario and oftentimes such 
seed is of very poor quality. The northern United States were at one time con- 
fronted with a similar condition of affairs, but they adopted a plan of growing 
their own seed corn and breeding varieties adapted to each locality. At present 
these States are in the lead in the growing of corn. But we have to do with 
Ontario and the average farmer knows that it is possible and practicable to grow 
our own seed corn. This has been thoroughly demonstrated by the Ontario Seed 
Corn Growers’ Association of Essex and Kent and by many farmers all over the 
Province. 

The greatest trouble with the seed corn in Ontario is that it does not grow as 
it should, and what does grow does not produce as it should. The failure of the 


corn crop is by no means entirely due to the soil and weather conditions. Numer- . 
ous tests made from samples of seed corn which were afterwards planted demon- | 


strated that the seed lacked vitality. Twenty-three samples of seed corn were sent 
in by farmers and collected from dealers who were selling corn for seed. _These 
were carefully tested in the spring of 1910 at the Department Office in Picton. In 

t . : — = 


*Bureau of Industries, 1908. 
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one case all but 9 per cent. failed to grow, while the best samples tested only 
90 per cent. This is merely one instance of many experiments which have been 
conducted and shows clearly that the germinating power of the seed corn sold 
and planted in the Province is very weak. 

The tendency of corn growers during later years has been to plant Ontario- 
grown seed and much improvement in the crop is the result. Care in the selection 
of seed cannot be too pointedly emphasized. Seed corn should be thoroughly 
ripened on the stalk, if it is not it will lack vitality. Seed corn should be 
thoroughly dried before severe freezing. It will not do to leave it in a pile on the 
floor of a warm room while it is fresh from the field or it may mould or even 
sprout. The practice of storing seed corn in bags, boxes, or barrels at any time 
should be condemned for the reason that it is likely to gather moisture enough 
from the surrounding air to spoil the germ. If the seed is damp when husked it 
should be thinly spread in. a cool, airy place and when well air-dried 
and before severe freezing it should be hung up or piled on _ open 
tracks in a _ well-ventilated room that is kept warm with fire heat. 
Many growers are successfully practising this method of selection and 
curing their own seed corn. They select enough of the best ears from the 
best stalks in the field and dry these in the house, very often over the kitchen fire, 
in the furnace-room, or sometimes in the sun in the open. Of these methods, the 
only one advisable is to dry in the furnace-room. The air of the kitchen is invari- 
ably laden with moisture and steam, consequently the purpose of drying is defeated. 
Drying in the sun and open air is not sufficient in view of the large amount of 
moisture contained in corn. Especially is this the case with the sweet corn. The 
lack of some practical, effective means of drying and curing is the greatest objection 
to the practice of every grower saving his own seed corn. However, after all is 
said and done, there is no reason why each grower cannot select and save his own 
seed corn from his own field. This phase of improvement will be dealt with later 
on as we wish at this time to consider the testing of the seed. 

One thing is certain, that whenever purchasing seed corn or saving it from the 
field it should always be on the ear. In this way a better idea can be had of the 
quality and purity of the seed. Too much attention cannot be paid to this im- 
portant part of the work if we are to obtain maximum yields of corn. The amount 
of time required or involved in testing the seed is trivial when we realize that it is 
possible for one man to test sufficient seed for twenty-five acres in the short time 
of ten hours. When we consider that an acre of corn planted 3 ft. 8 in. apart in 
the square will require from twenty to twenty-five fairly good-sized ears, it will 
be apparent then that to test each ear will require but a few moments. There are 
several methods of making the test, but for the average grower the following 
method has proven very satisfactory, viz.: Make a box 38 in. by 27 in., fill with 
fine, saturated sawdust and pack as solid as possible. Then mark the box off into 
squares each 214 in. by 214 in. These squares may be made by running cord 
crosswise of the box. It makes a more satisfactory tester if a sheet of cotton is 
nailed on top of the box and the squares marked and numbered on the cotton 
with an indelible pencil. However, the main thing is to have the squares numbered 
and distinct. The next operation is to lay the ears out on a table and number 
them to correspond with numbers in the tester. Next, take six kernels of corn 
from each ear, taking one kernel from each side about an inch from tip, one kernel 
from each side of centre and one from each side of ear about an inch from butt. 
Place these kernels in the square which corresponds with the number of the ear 
from which they were taken. When the tester is filled, cover with damp cotton 
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cloth of similar nature to the one below the corn, and thoroughly moisten. Place 
cover tightly on top and set in a warm place, 45 degrees to 90 degrees F. will be 
about right. Dampen again at end of second day and count the number of kernels 
which have germinated. In the event of one kernel failing to germinate in each 
square, or where any of the kernels show only a weak germination, discard the ear. 
This test, if carried through with care will give a definite idea of the vitality of the 
seed. A similar and very satisfactory tester is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1—Testing the germination of Corn. 


The next important problem that the grower has to meet is, How may he- 
improve the variety of corn he is growing hail eliminate the weak, barren, and 
unproductive strains from the seed corn? I believe that this can be done only by 
breeding these defects out of our seed corn and increasing its productiveness in 
the same way that we have improved every kind of live stock on the farm, and that 
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is by eliminating the unproductive and imperfect individuals. I know of but one 
way to do this in the case of corn and that is for the grower to raise his own seed 
corn in a seed plot intended for that purpose. 

The seed plot need not be a large one, possibly one-eighth of an acre would 
be sufficient if well cared for. It should be located at least one-quarter mile distant 
from any other variety of corn, in order to prevent cross fertilization, but the 
average man will not take the time nor trouble to undertake the extra inconvenience 
and expense of providing such a special plot, in which case an easier though not so 
effective a plan would be to set apart one side of the main field from which to 
select the seed corn. The preference should be to select the plot on the south or 
west side of the field, or at least on the side farthest from the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Also, by following this method the grower would evade danger 
of contamination from his neighbors’ fields and will not become mixed from crossing 
with the pollen from the other varieties. 

In the spring select from the seed which has been saved a number of the best 
ears for the seed plot and plant each ear in a separate row. There is not much 
extra work in doing this and any grower will be amply repaid for the trouble. Now 
cultivate the seed plot in the best possible manner or just the same as with the 
other corn and watch it grow. At the time the silks first appear, and just before 
the tassels show any of that yellow dust that they bear at this time, go through 
the seed patch and break the tassels from every stalk that does not show signs of 
producing a good, big ear. In this way one may do a great deal towards elimin- 
ating the unproductive tendencies. The seed plot should be carefully watched 
throughout the summer and the rows compared one with another. The difference 
between them will be surprising. Let the seed patch thoroughly ripen before cut- 
ting, harvest each row separately and compare the product one row with another. 
Select the very best ears from the very best row to plant the seed patch with next 
year, using the best ears from the rest of the patch for your regular crop or to sell. 

The fault with the common plan of selecting the best ears from the regular 
crop for seed is that the good, big ear, while having in its parent stalk a good 
mother, has in it also the tendencies of the unproductive stalks because its silks 
were fertilized more or less by the pollen from the tassels of these unproductive 
male plants. Now, do not get the idea that you ought to send off and get some 
supposedly superior corn to start with, and if.you do this for your main crop you 
are taking grave chances. Every farmer should raise his own seed corn, but if he 
has to buy seed corn he should go to the best corn raiser in his neighborhood and 
buy of him the best he has; but never buy seed corn after it has been shelled. In 
buying shelled corn, how does anyone know what kind of ears it grew on? There 
is altogether too much temptation and tendency among salesmen to select seed corn 
with the “scoop shovel,” when seed corn sells for upwards of $2 per bushel and 
common corn may be bought for 50 to %5 cents per bushel. Every farmer who 
has to buy seed corn should demand having it on the ear and be willing to pay 
the extra price necessary to get it in that shape. 

The reason that every farmer should raise his own seed corn is that the corn 
adapts itself to its local surroundings, to the climate, to the length of season in 
that particular locality and to the soil. 

Potato growers tell us that their crop is improved by changing the seed, but 
such is not the case with the corn plant, and after it has adapted itself to our soil 
and to our season.why should it not do better by us year after year? unless we run 
it out by getting extreme earliness at the expense of size and vigor, or by producing 
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nubbins and small stalks by improper culture and breeding them into our crop 
instead of away from it. 

The objection may be raised that it will not pay to do so much unnecessary 
work just to get enough seed corn to plant a few acres. It is true that it does not 
require a great quantity of corn to plant a large field—one bushel of shelled corn 
will usually plant seven acres. The yield of corn can easily be increased to the 
extent of 15 bushels of grain or five tons fodder per acre by proper selection of seed. 

The second important factor in the production of a corn crop is the culture. 
This includes the preparation of the seed bed, the planting and the cultivation. 
Conditions of soil and climate vary to such an extent that no fixed rules can be 
given regarding the depth and time of plowing, disking and harrowing. The prep- 
aration of the seed bed, however, should be such as to provide in fullest measure 
moisture, heat, and air, which are absolutely essential for the germination and 
healthy development of the seed corn. A large number of experiments have been 
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Fig. 2.—Breeding Plot. This plot is separated from the 
main plot, so that cross fertilization may be 
prevented. 


made to'secure valuable data regarding such important points as the distance apart 
of the hills, the number of stalks in a hill, and hilling vs. drilling. All of these 
items contribute in part to the success or failure of the corn crop, but here again so 
many conditions enter into the problem that we can do little more than call atten- 
tion very briefly to two or three facts which may prove valuable as guide posts to 
the corn grower who would profit by the accumulated evidence of many investi- 
gators. 

Year after year the trend has been to increase the number of hills and to 
decrease the number of stalks in a hill. There are good reasons for this change 
from planting three feet ten inches wide, or even wider, to three feet six inches 
wide or less. Two and three stalks in a hill give a maximum yield and the ears are 
usually larger and more fully developed. In addition, a three-foot-six-inch planter 
drops three thousand five hundred and fifty-six hills per acre, or three hundred 
and sixteen hills more than a three-foot-eight-inch planter. If each hill produces 
two well-developed ears, this represents an increased yield of six or seven bushels 
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per acre. Drilling is very often practised on rich, new land quite free from noxious 
weeds. Under these conditions an increased number of stalks per acre give very 
satisfactory yields. However, when grasses and weeds threaten to seriously 
interfere with proper cultivation of the drilled corn, it always proves best to adopt 
the hill system. A series of experiments at the Illinois Station, repeated with 
different soils, varieties of corn and seasons, show that the average yield for the 
two systems is practically the same. In view of the great advantage in favor of 
hilled corn during the period of cultivation, we must grant that it is the most 
practicable system for nearly all conditions. 

We cultivate corn to kill weeds, to improve the physical and chemical conditions 
of the soil, and to conserve the moisture. Careful plowing and dragging and 
harrowing improve the physical conditions of the soil by making it finer and looser, 
thereby affording a larger feeding area for the roots of the plant. Chemical im- 
provement is brought about by admitting a larger quantity of air into the soil. 
The amount of water used by the corn crop during the growing season is enormous. 
An idea of the total moisture needed is gained from the fact that three hundred 
and ten pounds of water are required for every pound of dry matter. 

During the hot summer months, the period of least rainfall, the growing crop 
requires the major part of this vast quantity of water, and it is during this time 
that the great reserve supply of moisture in the soil finds its way to the surface 
by capillary attraction and evaporates rapidly. Now, the point is, will the corn 
grower permit this loss of water which sustains such a vital relation to his crop? 
He need not permit it, for this evaporation can be retarded by stirring the surface 
of the soil and keeping it light and porous, the loose soil serving as a mulch. The 
pores in this soil are too large for capillary action and the moisture fails to reach 
the surface. The corn grower, then, must cultivate more frequently and less deeply 
too, as we know that while killing the weeds he may preserve the moisture for the 
corn roots and spare the corn roots to gather the moisture. Many successful corn 
growers have found it very profitable to continue cultivation after the corn is too 
high for the regular two-horse cultivator. They go between the rows with a one- 
horse cultivator or drag while the ears are setting and toe maintain a dust muleh 
late into the season. 


SILOS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


To-day the up-to-date dairymen and beef-raisers are studying the best ways 
and means by which they can produce a maximum profit at a minimum cost. 
They are devoting their time to selection of sires for their herds, to. the individual 
cows in their herds, to the housing of the animals, to the sanitary conditions sur- 
rounding their premises, and to the feeding and care of the animals. 

While all these are of great importance, yet the question of supplying the 
most desirable kind of food has been for a long time an item of serious considera- 
tion with the average farmer. During the months of July and August when the 
pastures become dry and the food short, we find that the flow of milk falls off 
very considerably, and the young stock becomes checked in their growth. Some 
farmers have resorted to the feeding of grain during this period. This is an 
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expensive method, and affects very materially the profits at the end of the year. 
Others, again, have found it wiser to grow some kind of soiling crop, such as 
alfalfa, corn, rape, oats and peas, etc. This is a very wise course to pursue. Crops 
of this nature can be grown near the buildings, and fed at a very small expense. 


More than that, they are foods of a succulent nature, and tend to keep the cattle | 
in a thrifty, healthy condition, thus enabling them to digest their food better, and 


incidentally produce a larger flow of milk, or more rapid gain in weight. 

During the winter months the farmer has another problem to face. After 
years of experience in feeding all kinds of live stock 1 has been found that our 
stock will thrive better when fed on a succulent ration. For years this portion of 
the ration was supplied by feeding roots. However, with the increased cost and 
scarcity of labor, this method has been practically abandoned. For a time many 
of our farmers grew corn and kept it in shocks in the field until such time as it 
was needed. This method gave very good results, but was attended with more or 
less labor and inconvenience. The corn being exposed to the elements was 
diminished in feeding value and palatability. Later on, the silo was instituted. 
For some years the latter method of storing corn and other green crops was 
looked upon with an eye of suspicion. Many of our prominent feeders, and even 
those at the head of our agricultural institutions, were loath to advocate its use. 

The general impression seemed to be that animals fed upon silage would have 
their digestion impaired, and become more susceptible to diseases or organic dis- 
orders. 

The first silo in Ontario was built in 1881 on a farm near Woodstock. It 
was very simple in construction. J. N. Chambers, the owner of the silo, had the 
good fortune to see one in New York State, and he became so convinced of its 
merits that he decided to try the experiment for himself. Not wishing to go to 
any great expense he used one of the bays in his barn for this purpose. The walls 
were carefully sealed to exclude the air, the latter being the main and practically 
the only object. The great difficulty with this silo was that it lacked in depth. 
The pressure was not sufficient to make its silage compact and air-tight. ‘To over- 
come this difficulty boards were-placed on top of the ensilage, and weighted with 
stones. The stones answered the purpose, but were somewhat difficult to remove 
after the corn had settled. However, when the time for feeding ensilage had 
arrived, Mr. Chambers was rewarded with a cheap food, and a food that was 
relished by the stock. 

Strange to say, the farmers were not very quick in adopting the silo as a 
means of supplying succulency to their ration. However, a few became interested, 
and were induced to build what is known as the square frame silo. All the old 
silos are of that type. They are still being used, but are not all that could be 
desired. The main objection to this type of silo is that it is difficult to get the 
walls rigid. The pressure to the square inch is so great that the walls are sprung, 
and the air is admitted, the result being that the silage near the edges becomes 
decayed, and the balance sour. Silage of this kind is not palatable, and very much 
lessened in food value. More than that, the walls are made of boards, two-ply, 


with paper between. The dampness from the silage causes the boards to decay, |: ; 


making it rather expensive to keep in repair, as well as providing another means 
of letting in the air, which always results in poor silage. The popular type of 
silo to-day is the circular; in fact, with the exception of a few octagonal silos, 
they are the only kind being built. 


; 
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ESSENTIALS OF A SILO. 


There are several points which must be closely observed in making silage if 
it is to be well preserved, and the neglect of any one of these will ultimately result 
in the difference between success and failure. Although we have silos of various 
types, yet the primary object is the exclusion of air in order to prevent decay. 
To prevent air from reaching the silage, the silo must have tight walls. These 
must be rigid enough not to be sprung out of shape by the pressure of the silage, 
and thus preventing air to enter next to the wall. Not only the walls but the 
doors must be perfectly air-tight. To accomplish this, great care should be taken 
to have all joints broken and made more perfect by the use of tar-paper or some 
such material. Not only should the walls be tight and rigid, but they should also 
be perfectly smooth on the inside to permit the silage to settle without forming 
in pockets, which will cause a portion of the adjoining silage to rot. 

The wall inside the silo should be even with the foundation, as indicated in 
(A) of illustration. Note, where a shoulder is formed, as in Figure B, the pressure 
on the silage is relieved to a considerable extent. This results in an accumulation 
of air, which causes the silage to decay. 
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Cross section of two silos, showing the right and the 
wrong way to place a silo on its foundation. 


PROPORTION AND CAPACITY OF SILOS. 


If silage is to be fed with the greatest satisfaction it must be sweet and in 
perfect condition. Fermentation is caused by the silage coming in contact with 
the air, therefore the silo should not be of too great diameter. In this connection 
we take the following extract from Bulletin No. 102, University Illinois: 

Not more than eight square feet of surface should be allowed for each cow 
in winter, then, when feeding 40 pounds of silage per cow, a layer about 11% 
inches deep would be fed off daily. When silage is fed in summer it is advisable 
that the exposed area be not over half this size so that a layer three inches deep 
may be used daily. However much stock is to be fed, a silo 20 to 22 feet in 
diameter is as large as should be built. If a silo is of greater diameter than this, 
much of the silage is at too great distance from the door, increasing the labor of 
removal. 
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The deeper the silo the greater the pressure and the more compactly will the 
silage be pressed together, hence the larger the amount that can be stored per cubic 
foot. For example, a silo 20 feet in diameter and 40 feet deep will hold twice 
as much as one of the same diameter and 25 feet deep. This shows the economy 
of reasonably deep silos. ‘’o be well proportioned the height should not be more 
than twice the diameter. No silo should be less than 30 feet deep, and to get 
sufficient depth for a silo not over 12 feet in diameter it may be placed 4 or 5 
feet into the ground. 

The number of tons of silage needed can readily be estimated from the size. 
of the herd and the amount fed daily. Even where it is desired to feed as much 
silage as possible not more than 40 pounds per cow should be fed daily. In 
Illinois, silage will usually be needed from about October 20 to May 10, or 200 
days. Each cow should have an allowance then of 200 times 40 pounds, which is 
8,000 pounds of silage, or four tons per cow for the year. A herd of ten cows will 
require a silo holding 40 tons; a herd of 30 cows, 120 tons; 50 cows, 200 tons; and 
100 cows, 400 tons. Where young stock is raised an allowance should be made 
for them. From the amount of silage needed the dimensions of a silo of the 
required capacity may be determined from Table 1, which gives the capacity im 
tons of silos of different diameters and depths. These estimates apply to silos 
filled with well-matured corn that has been allowed to settle forty-eight hours and — 
then refilled. It is evident that to get this rated capacity a silo which has been 
filled rapidly must be refilled after settling forty-eight hours. 


APPROXIMATE CAPACITY IN ToNS OF CYLINDRICAL SILOS OF DIFFERENT DIAME- 
TERS AND DEPTHS. COMPUTED FROM KING’S TABLE. 


(The diameter is shown at the top of the columns and depth at the left.) 


INSIDE DIAMETER IN FEET. 


my | 20 | ak) 42-7 13] 14) 16] 16°) 17] 18) 199) 20s 
20 || 26.2) 31.6] 37.7| 44.2) 51.2) 58.8) 67.0} 75.6) 84.7) 94.4) 104.6) 115.3) 126.6 
21 |) 28.0) 33.8] 40.3) 47.2) 54.8] 62.9) 71.6; 80.8] 90.6) 100.9) 111.8) 123.3) 135.3 
22 || 29.9] 36.2] 43.0' 50.5 58.6) 67.4) 76.5) 86.4| 96.8] 107.9) 119.6 131.8) 144.7 
23 || 31.9) 38.6] 45.9} 53.9| 62.5) 71.7| 81.6) 92.1) 103.3] 115.1) 127.5) 140.6) 154.3 
24 || 33.8) 40.9] 48.7; 57.2) 66.3] 76.1) 86.6, 97.8) 109.6) 122.1) 135.3) 149.2) 163.7 
25 || 35.8) 43.3) 51.6 60.5) 70.2) 80.6) 89.6) 103.6) 116.1) 129.3) 143.3, 158.0) 173.4 
26 || 37.9] 45.9] 54.7) 64.2) 74.4) 85.5) 97.2) 109.8) 123.0) 137.1| 151.9 167.5) 183.8 
27 || 40.1] 48.5] 57:7| 67.7| 78.6) 90.2) 102.6) 115.8) 129.8) 144.7) 160.3) 176.7) 194.0 
28 || 42.2| 51.1/ 60.8) 71.3) 82.7; 95.0] 108.1) 122.0] 136.8) 152.4) 168.9, 186.2) 204.3 
29 || 44.4) 53.7) 63.9 75.0, 87.0) 99.9) 113.7) 128.3) 143.9) 160.3) 177.6 195.8 214.9 
30 || 46.6) 56.4] 67.2; 78.8 91.4) 105.0) 119.4) 134.8) 151.1) 168.4) 186.6 205.7) 225.8 
31 || 48.8] 59.1] 70.3) 82.5) 95.7) 109.8) 124.9] 141.1) 158.2) 176.2) 195.2) 215.3) 236.3 
32 || 51.1) 61.9) 73.6 86.4) 100.2) 115.1) 130.9] 147.8) 165.7) 184.6) 204.6) 225.5 247.0 
33 || 58.4] 64.6] 77.0 90.3] 104.8) 120.5) 187.8] 154.6| 173.2) 193.1) 214.1) 235.8) 258.7 
34 | 55.8) 67.5) 80.3, 94.3) 109.3 126.0) 142.8) 161.6 180.8] 201.7) 223.6 246.2 270.0 
35 || 58.2) 70.4) 83.7, 98.3) 114.0) 131.6) 148.9| 168.7) 188.3) 210.5) 232.2, 256.8 281.5 
36 || 60.6) 73.0) 86.9) 102.2) 118.3) 136.3] 154.7) 175.9) 196.3, 219.4) 242.0) 267.5) 292.1 
37 || 63.1] 76.0) 90.4 106.1) 123.1) 142.1] 160.8 183.2) 204.3) 228.0) 251.9 278.4) 303.9 
38 || 65.5! 79.0) 94.0 110.3) 127.9) 148.0] 167.0) 190.7] 212.4) 237.2) 261.9) 289.4) 315.9 
39 | 67.9] 82.0) 97.3, 114.5) 182.8) 154.0] 173.5) 198.3) 220.6) 246.5) 272.0, 300.5 328.1 
40 |) 70.3) 85.1101.1 118.8 137.8 160.1] 180.0) 205.0) 228.9 255.9) 280.2) 311.8) 340.4 
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FOUNDATION. 


The foundation should have sufficient area of footing, or width at the base 
of the wall, to prevent settling when a load is placed upon it. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the weight of the silage is held principally by the floor. In 
cases of stone or cement silos, the base of the foundation should be about two feet, 
whereas a stave or frame silo would only need a 12-inch foundation. In build- 
ing the foundation some builders simply dig a circular trench and fill it with 
cement and stone. A better plan, however, is to excavate the dirt from two to 
five feet below the feeding floor of the barn and build a good wall beginning at the 
bottom of the excavation. This will add greatly to the capacity of the silo and 
repay you for extra cost involved. The most satisfactory foundation is made from 
stone and concrete. ‘T'’o build this it is necessary to have a mould into which to 
pour the cement. This can be made of 2-in. by 4-in. scantling and half-inch lumber 
in the following manner: After the excavation is completed a stake is set solidly 
in the exact centre of the silo, a circle the same size as the interior of the silo is 
next drawn on the bottom of the excavation. This can be done with a string as 
long as one-half the diameter of the silo, one end of which is attached to a marker, 
the other being fastened to the centre stake. Stakes made of 2x4 scantling are set 
up at intervals of two feet on the inside of this circle and firmly braced to the 
centre stake. These stakes should be as high as the foundation is to be. The 
half-inch boards are then placed around the silo, and nailed to the stake to form 
the inner side of the mould. A spirit level should be used to get the boards per- 
fectly level at the top. If care has been taken in making the excavation, the wall 
of earth will serve as the outer side. When the mould is completed, broken stone 
or common cobblestone is laid in the bottom of the form, and a mixture of con- 
crete is poured over them. The concrete for the purpose should be mixed with 
enough water to allow it to flow. Not more than six inches of stone and cement 
should be put in the frame at one time, and care should be exercised to make the 
concrete fill all the spaces between the stones. 

If the foundation is carried above ground, an outside form similar to the 
one on the inside should be built for the portion above the surface. To prevent 
cracking of the wall it is well to put pieces of scrap iron, wire, etc., in the masonry. 
Such a foundation 4 ft. in height for a silo 16 ft. in diameter will cost from 
$25.00 to $35.00, depending largely upon the distance it is necessary to haul the 
gravel, and the cost of the cement. 


DRAINAGE. 


The subject of drainage varies greatly in its importance, depending upon the 
location, or the nature of the soil surrounding the silo. We should always try to 
have our silo high and dry, but in cases where this is impracticable the question 
of drainage should not be overlooked. Again, any soil will support a greater 
weight when dry than when wet. This is especially true of clay. The heaving 
action of frost is due entirely to the moisture contained in the soil, which expands 
with an almost irresistible force upon freezing. For this reason, if for no other, 
unless the soil is very dry and open, a drain should be used to carry away the sur- 
plus moisture. 


FLOORS. 


There is a great difference of opinion among farmers as to whether or not 
a floor is of any advantage to a silo. Some have had excellent satisfaction with- 
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out a floor, while in some instances the floor has been an utter failure. However, 
generally speaking, it is well to have a floor. Where cement floors have failed 
it was due largely to want of drainage. There is always more or less liquid formed 
due to the pressure of the silage. If it is not allowed to escape it becomes sour and 
lessens the value of the silage. Therefore, wherever it is thought advisable to 
put in a floor, an opening should be made in the centre leading into a drain. 
This will enable the surplus juices to escape and ensure good ensilage. Floors may 
be dispensed with if the soil is firm, and where the foundation is deep enough 
to prevent undermining by rats. It is well, however, to put a few inches of cut 
straw over the floor before filling the silo. 


Doors. 


The openings or doorways have always been a much discussed question in 
silo construction. The two main considerations are: (1) That they fit tightly, 
in order to exclude the air. (2) That they do not weaken the wall or cause it to 
spread, thus ruining the building. The majority of silos being built to-day have 
a continuous door. This style of door is very convenient for emptying the silo, 
yet, when the strength of the silo is considered it seems to resolve itself into a 
question of individual preference. In any case, two-ply boards should be used for 
making doors, taking care to break all joints. ‘Tar paper or some other heavy 
building paper should be placed between the boards and on the edges. The pres- 
sure of the silage will assist greatly in keeping these boards in place, and inci- 
dentally the exclusion of air. Doors on hinges are very objectionable in that they 
swell and cause a great deal of trouble in getting them open or properly closed. 


VENTILATION. 


Although the majority of silos are either supplied with ventilators or left 
open to the weather, it is doubtful if they are of any value. Air is one of our 
greatest enemies in making silage. We should try to have as little air circulating 
in the silo as possible. Carbon-dioxide is a by-product resulting from the fermen- 
tation of the silage, and will collect in large quantities if not allowed to flow off. 
This may be done by keeping the door sealed on a level with the silage. This gas 
is heavier than air and will not support combustion. It is wise to test a silo 
before beginning work with a lighted match. If the match refuses to burn, it 
is not wise to enter the silo until the blower has been working for sufficient time 
to stir up the air. , 


ForMs or Types OF SILOS. 


With very few exceptions the square silo is practically out of use. They were 
used quite extensively for a time, but it was difficult to get them sufficiently rigid. 
The corners were also objectionable, making it almost impossible to exclude air. 
The next in order was the octagonal silo. This type is undoubtedly superior to 
the square, yet it had its faults, the main one being the number of corners. The 
round silo is now being built almost exclusively. It presents several advantages. 
which make it superior to either the square or octagonal: (1) It contains the 
least amount of waste space. (2) It possesses greater strength, equal pressure. be- 
ing distributed throughout. (3) In the question of capacity it requires less 
material for a given area. 
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STAVE SILOS. 


The stave silo is undoubtedly the cheapest when considered from first cost, 
but when the question of durability is considered, it is doubtful whether they 
should be strongly advocated. At the present time there are a great many being 
built; so much so that several firms are making a regular business of manufac- 
turing and shipping them all over the Dominion. In many instances the staves 
are treated with a preservative which increases their durability. However the 


Common Stave or Tub Silo. Note the 4-inch by Showing how sections of staves 
4-inch studding used for holding the hoops in are spliced together endwise. 
place. The durability of this silo could 
be increased by raising the staves 
off the ground. 


prices charged for these silos are quite high, which makes it all the more in favor 
of the cement silo. Yet, where a farmer has the lumber and is reasonably handy 
with tools, he may justly use the stave silo to advantage. 

The foundation of a stave silo need not be very thick, as the only weight 
which it has to carry will be the walls, yet it should be substantial and built’ with 
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an eye to keeping out rats and frost. As a rule two staves are used to give the 
height of the silo. If so, saw the ends of the staves so that a strip of iron sheeting 
about two inches wide and as long as the stave is wide may be inserted one inch in 
the end of each stave to hold them together, and prevent the end from springing. 
(See illustration.) The staves should be of hemlock or some durable wood. It is 
well to have them dressed on each side, and especially on the inside. If left rough 
on the inside it will interfere with the settling of the silage and incidentally its 
uality. 

: 116088 should be made with a 5/8-inch iron with a thread from 8 to 12 inches 
in length. To help tightening it is well to have the hoops in three sections. Iron 
blocks are quite often used for passing the ends of the rods through, but it is 
preferable to use three pieces of studding 4x4 at regular intervals. When the 
rods are passed through the holes in the studding, washers should be used to pre- 
yent the nuts from entering the wood. The studding adds greatly to the strength 
of the silo and overcomes the difficulty in getting the hoops to remain in place. 

In silos two staves high the staves should be of two lengths, and the larger 
and shorter should be placed alternately in the construction. The lower course 
of staves should be placed first. They may be held in place by nailing on strips 
diagonally and joining the staves, or by stapling to the hoops, one hoop about 
five inches from the foundation, and the other at the top of the shorter stave. 
The staples should not be driven in full length, but loosely to permit further — 
adjustment. Hach stave should be kept perfectly perpendicular. The first stave 
should be plumbed and securely: stayed before the others are put in place. Set 
the staves about one inch from the inner circle of the foundation. To relieve the 
danger of the silo shifting its position bevel the angle on the top of the wall with 
cement, also cement the outside along the top of the wall. 

The first three hoops should be about 18 inches apart, the distance increasing 
gradually to about three feet at the top. Once the lower portion of the silo is 
constructed and properly adjusted it should be a simple matter to put the remain- 
ing staves in place, and tighten up the hoops. 


DOORS. 


Before the staves are put in place it is necessary to decide how many doors 
the silo should have, so that a door stave may be prepared. When this has been 
done, the location of the door is laid off on a stave, and saw cuts are made half 
way through it. The cuts should be made at a slant of about 45 degrees on the - 
edge of the stave. The cut at the bottom of each door should slant downwards 
from the outside to the inside of the stave; and the cut for the top of the door 
should slant upwards. When the staves are being put in place, the door stave 
should be at the side where the doors are to be cut. It is well to nail a slat on 
one side of the door stave until it is put in place to prevent any danger of breaking. 
When the construction of the wall is finished, a saw may be inserted at the points 
where the staves have been partly sawn and the other staves may be sawed through 
to secure a door of the desired width. The pieces sawed out should be used in mak- 
ing the doors. Two cleats 2 or 3 inches wide and long enough to reach across 
the door may be sawed with proper curvature from 2-inch plank, and firmly bolted 
to the sections of the staves before they are sawed out. 


Continuous Door. 


Generally speaking, a continuous door is not found in a stave silo, but may 
be if desired. This form of door is possibly a little more convenient than doors 
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at intervals, but decidedly more difficult to construct. For a door of this kind a 
frame should be made of 4-in. by 6-in. timbers, which are kept 20 inches apart 
by means of bolts passing through the posts and pipes as shown in the figure. 
Iron washers should be placed between the ends of the pipe and the timber to 
prevent the pipe from sinking into the timbers. When the door frame is com- 
plete it should be put in position, plumbed, braced, and used as the first stave; 
the others being arranged on either side. The door posts should be flush with the 
inside of the staves. On the outside they will project beyond the staves and 
holes should be bored in these projections to permit the hoops to pass through. 


=S 


Door for stave silo. 


ia 


Stave partly cut through A cross section of 
for doors. a silo door. 
The doors are made of two thicknesses of one-inch boards, grooved and tongued 
preferred, with tar paper between. A cleat is nailed on the edges of the door posts 
about two inches from the inner side for the boards to rest upon. The weight of 
the silage will keep the boards in place, provided they have been tacked as they 
are put on. 
ROOF. 


It is not necessary to have a roof on any silo, in so far as the keeping of the 
silage is concerned, but a roof adds greatly to the appearance, and very materially 
to the durability of a stave silo. One of the worst features of a stave silo is that 
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the staves become dry during the summer, and either become loose or warp. ‘The 
roof will assist greatly in keeping the sun out, in keeping the silo moist inside, and 
in keeping the staves in place. Therefore, though the first cost may be materially 
enhanced, yet the satisfaction and increased years of usefulness will well repay 
you for the outlay. 3 


Mr. G. A. BRETHOUR’S STAVE SILO. 


Whether for dairy or beef cattle, the food that on account of its excessive 
yields can be grown the most cheaply, on most Ontario farms, is corn. It makes _ 
a grand foundation for any ration, be it prepared for dairy cattle, beef cattle or 
young stock. The greatest problem in the past has been to store in large enough 
quantities to supply the demands upon it by all classes of farm stock. If left 
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Opening of continuous door 
for a stave silo. 


shocked in the field it quickly deteriorates in value when the rains begin to beat 
upon it, making it less valuable chiefly through its lack of palatability. If placed 
in the barn it must be very carefully handled to prevent total loss from fermenta- 
tion. In short, the silo seems to be the only way of solving the problem of great 
storage capacity, ease of handling, increased palatability, and freedom from waste. 

While there are many types of silos the important point for every farmer 
to consider is the matter of owning a silo of some kind. The question of kind of. 
silo to be built can be left, generally speaking, to each man’s individual circum- 
stances and requirements. Some who have two or three silos of different con- 
struction claim the cheap stave silo the best, as it can be removed or enlarged, 
etc., at little loss. However, where a farmer has his buildings of modern con- - 
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struction, and wishes to give a touch of permanency to his farm structures, the 
cement block, or solid wall, silo will suit him the best. 

The silo I recently constructed at “ Hill-Crest” is a combination of these 
two, being a 13-foot cement wall, topped with 28 feet of staves, making a 41-foot 
silo 12 feet in diameter. I took advantage of my barn being a bank one to get 
a good height without making it difficult to fill. Directly at the end of the feed- 
ing alley I dug a hole 14 feet in diameter and 10 feet deep in the bank. I then 
set one row of curbing (the staves later used in construction) at about one foot 
from edge of hole. As the bank was very hard I merely packed in cement and 
cobblestones between this curbing and bank to make this 10 feet of wall. Above 
ground I used three feet high of cribbing, making my wall 13 feet high of cement. 
This was carefully plastered on the inside with strong cement. Four inches from 
the inside of the wall I left a ledge 3 inches deep, on which I placed the first 
row of staves. After the silo was completed I bevelled the projecting cement so 
that silage would settle perfectly at junction of staves with wall. In constructing 
the stave part I used three 2x4 studding, 28 feet long, through which hoops were 
tightened. Joints were broken by matching a 16-foot stave alternately with a 1e- 
foot, and two staves were connected by a hoop iron 3 inches wide in ends of staves. It 
would also add permanency to the silo if staves were dowell-pinned in constructing, 
but I did not think of it at time of building. Any silage remaining for summer 
feeding is perfectly preserved in cement part of silo underground, and on account 
of construction of stables is not inconvenient to get out. I did not, on account 
of difficulty of placing tile drain from same, place any concrete bottom in silo, a8 
soil was very hard and gravelly, and I thought the natural drainage would prove 
satisfactory. This part of the construction has proven very satisfactory, as silage 
kept perfectly, right to the ground. I have seen silos with concrete bottoms where 
silos had about two feet of spoiled silage. In no case should bottom of silo be 
concreted without making allowance for drainage. 

The cost of this silo, 41 feet by 12 feet, with an additional 9-foot roof, includ- 
ing labor with exception of hauling gravel, was $126.75. The staves were hemlock, 
and with staves at $17 per M. and cement at $1.75 per bbl., were very moderate. 
Cedar, pine, spruce, etc., would do equally well. I know of nothing for the same 
outlay that makes the farmer so independent of winter’s cold and summer’s 
drouth as a well-constructed, well-filled silo. . 


CONCRETE SILOS. 


The concrete silo has passed the experimental stage. It is now considered one 
of the best, if not the best, kind of silo for the farmer to construct. The main 
objections to the concrete silo are (1) the cost, (2) the concrete walls permit a 
transfer of moisture and air through the walls, (3) the walls, in many instances, 
will not withstand the pressure of the silage, (4) the acid of the silage softens 
the walls, and (5) the cement draws the frost. While it is quite true that this 
silo is expensive, yet it is equally true that it will outlast—provided it is properly 
constructed with good material—a silo constructed of any other material.’ While 
it is quite true that a concrete silo is more or less porous, a coating of pure cement 
both inside and out will overcome the objection of the air and moisture. Walls 
properly reinforced with rings and made of the proper material will—provided 
they have sufficient thickness—withstand all the pressure required of them. Very 
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little trouble has been experienced with the walls becoming soft due to the acid 
in the silage. The drawing of frost is probably the main objection to the cement 
silo. Being a good conductor the silage freezes on the edges, and is much slower 
in thawing than when in silos with thinner walls. However, this is not very 
objectionable as very few have reported any inconvenience due to this fact. 

The building of a concrete silo means the expenditure of considerable money. 
Therefore, you should use every precaution to have it properly constructed, and 
the best materials used. Failing in either of these you will have unsatisfactory 
results. To mix cement properly and to estimate the proportion of sand, gravel 


Cement Silo. This is the type of silo that 
our most experienced dairymen are 
advocating. 


and cement requires experience. The work should be turned over to a concrete 
contractor under a guarantee that a first-class silo be built. There are, of course, 
many farmers who have had experience in using cement, and who are quite capable 
of building a good silo, yet we wish to warn those without experience not to at- 
tempt to build one without at least someone who has had experience to oversee 
the work. Although there are a number of double-wall silos being built, the 
single wall is most common, and more easily constructed. The thickness of walls 
of silos varies from 6 inches to 9 inches at the base, and from 4 inches to 5 inches 
at the top. A 9-inch base seems to be the most desirable for the average-sized 
silo. The double wall overcomes the objection of the frost, but it is quite diffi- 
cult to construct, and requires special forms or moulds. 
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MAKING AND HANDLING THE CEMENT. 


Only first-class cement should be used. The proportions of cement and 
gravel will vary with the grades of gravel, but as a rule one of cement to five of 
gravel will give good satisfaction—one to four is rather expensive. Some use one 
of cement to eight of gravel, but it makes the wall too porous for the best results. 
Broken stone may be used instead of gravel, if available and cheap. A high- 
grade concrete must be made from clean, sharp sand and gravel, and the cement 
must be in proportion as to fill all the intervening spaces between the sand and 
gravel. 

Another essential of good concrete is thorough mixing before moistening. 
Every particle of sand and gravel should be thoroughly coated with cement. Add 
enough water to make the mass quiver when tamped. ‘The tamping should be 
thorough as it tends to bring the particles into immediate contact. 

In adding to the work of a previous day, thoroughly wet it, sprinkle cement 
on the hardened surface, add about two inches of concrete, and tamp thoroughly. 
The latter should receive careful attention in order to avoid a poor union, and a 
- subsequent air leakage or crack which might form. While the concrete is drying 
- it should be sprinkled in order to keep it moist and enable it to set firmly. 


REINFORCEMENT. 


Owing to the excessive pressure brought to bear upon the walls of the silo, it 
is considered a wise precaution to reinforce with wire, bars, rods, etc. Special 
rods may be procured from the blacksmith, or they may be made from fence- 
wire. Simply weave several strands of wire about the length of the circumference, 
join the ends together and place it in the centre of the foundation. These circu- 
lar reinforcements should be about 18 inches apart at the base, increasing to three 
feet at the top, or better still place them about two inches from the top and 
bottom of each door. 

Mr. Karn’s SILO. 


Mr. H. H. Karn, Woodstock, writes in part as follows: In writing you about 
my silo I might say that I was always opposed to a silo until lately. Being a direc- 
tor of a cheese factory for the last 18 years, I noticed that our best patrons were 
the ones which had silos, so last year I decided to build one. I will give you a 
brief description of the one I built. 

It is of cement, 14 ft. by 40 ft. The first thing I did was to dig a drain around 
the outside, about two feet from the foundation and about one foot below the bot- 
tom of the wall. We then dug out the earth for the foundation, which is two feet 
wide at the base. The wall at the ground level is one foot wide. The outside ring 
was taken in one quarter of an inch every course until we finished at the top with 
the wall 8 inches thick. We then plastered the wall inside and out with cement, 
asbestos and fine sand, which makes it air-tight. An iron ladder was erected on 
the outside to put up the pipes when filling the silo. 

It took 45 yards of fine gravel, 15 loads of field stone and 36 barrels of cement 
to build the wall. The plastering took two barrels cement, 150 lbs. ground asbestos 
and one load of fine sand. The builders charged $2.50 per foot for building, and 
found all labor and a horse to draw up concrete. It cost, when finished, $225.00. 
I do not want to boast, but for a cement silo I do not see how it could be improved 
on without it was a protection against frost, although we had no damage or trouble 
last year. 
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CEMENT SILO. 


Mr. W. E. Tuompson: My silo is built of cement from bottom to top. 
We dug a trench 214 ft. wide and down to hard soil. We used cement mortar 
and large stones to make a foundation, having it level at top of ground so as to set 
our steel rings on level. The size of my silo is 40 ft. high and 14 ft. across inside. 
The walls are 9 inches at bottom and 6 inches at top. The material required to 
build this silo was 50 barrels of cement and 50 yards of fine gravel, using no stones 
above the ground. It is reinforced every 15 inches with a wire rope made of four 
strands of No. 9 wire twisted together and placed in centre of cement. Hight bolts 
were placed in top of silo to bolt the rafters to, and thus save making a wooden 
circle for rafters. The cost of material is as follows :— 


SO barrels: of -pest-.cement 3b... .4-0n ea ee ee $72 50 - 
50. yards of. clean gravel (All bCs 28 cs eee ae eee ? 50 
4G05 ToS wires vse yikes wie ee onise ees eee een cded etn ee cee ae 9 00 
Labor*charged for: plastering. 7: 2s tet ee 5 00 
Labor: charged for buildings ae ee 7 00 

Total © 2a oe ns bt e ey ee te ee ee $171 00 


The builder found all necessary scaffold and rope. It takes three men about nine 
days to complete a silo if the weather is fine. 

Place your silo in the most convenient place possible both for filling and feed- 
ing. See to it that you have the drain a little deeper than bottom of trench to carry 
off any water that might collect. The bottom of the silo should be of earth shaped 
like a plate, and just before filling place a layer of straw thereon. A floor of this 
kind allows any extra juice in corn to escape and does not sour the silage in the 
bottom. 

For filling we have a 13-horsepower engine and a blower box requiring only 
one good day to fill. We help one another to fill as there are about 20 silos close 
at hand and more going up {mostly cement). 


We have not had one forkful of spoiled silage so far. It does freeze some around 


the wall, but this does not spoil the silage if fed as soon as it thaws out. 
A roof should always be put on a silo to keep our friend the sparrow from 
eating all the corn and leaving the cobs for the cows. 


STEEL SILOS. 


The much-talked-of steel silo has not been in use for a sufficient length of 
time to estimate its true worth. It undoubtedly has several advantages over the 
cement silo. The item of gravel hauling, which is often considerable, has not to 
be considered. The simplicity of erection is in its favor. It can be erected in any 
weather and easily added to if desired. If the foundation is properly constructed 
it will not settle or crack; it is perfectly air-tight, water-proof, and fire-proof. We 
also learn from those who have had experience with them that they keep the silage 
perfectly, and that they have no difficulty whatever with frozen silage. 

However there is one difficulty which has not as yet been thoroughly overcome. 
The acid of the corn acts upon the wall. causing it to rust. This will, undoubtedly, 
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shorten the usefulness of the silo. Numerous preparations have been tried, but as 
yet no satisfactory solution of the problem has been found. The manufacturers 
supply what they term an “ acid-proof paint,” but a number complain that it rubs 
off after the first year. ; 

This silo has many merits and will, undoubtedly, become a popular silo; in 
fact, it-already has many admirers. However, it has not been in use for sufficient 
length of time for us to recommend its use without some hesitation. The question 
of durability is the only one that seriously presents itself; when this objection has 
been removed, we will have a very satisfactory silo. 

The following are extracts from letters re steel silos: 

Mr. W. P. Nixes of Wellington writes in part as follows: Replying to yours 
of the 19th regarding steel silos, would say that I put up one last year from the 
Waterous Engine Works Co., 14 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. high, erected in July 
upon a cement foundation 5 ft. in the ground, which makes the silo altogether 40 
ft. high. Put on a steel roof which came with the silo, and the ensilage is keeping 
perfectly. 

We did not use any until it had been in the silo over a month, and there was 
a few inches which we had to throw off the top; since then we have not wasted a 
forkful, nor have we experienced the slightest difficulty from freezing. 

I have never had any experience with silos of any description, but. have heard 
people talk about the freezing in cement silos, but this has been a mild winter and 
of course I presume that there has not been much freezing in any silo in this 
section. I cannot see anything wrong with my silo, and were I building another, 
which I may possibly do next summer, it would be a steel one. 

Mr. W. F. Rupewt, Esquesing, writes in part as follows: I have had experi- 
ence with wooden silos and I would not build one, as I have helped three of my 
neighbors to re-erect theirs which had been blown down. 

My steel silo, 12 ft. in diameter, cost me $4.50 per foot, including angle iron, 
rivets, doors and special paint for inside. I paid the freight and the Waterous 
Engine Works gave me 7 per cent. off for cash. Now, as a 30-ft. steel silo would 
cost about $126.26 with discount allowed for cash, it would take four men about 
two days to rivet it and a stonemason one day to build the foundation with stone 
and cement. I have not put any roof on it as yet—the cost of a steel roof would 
be $45. The cost of a 12-ft. steel silo without roof would be( for cash)-: 


B0-t. silo by 12 ft....2+...- Weert ee airy rers <5 $126 26 
4 men, 2 days at $2.00 ......2.-. scree eres eee 16 00 
1 mason, 1 day at-$3.00 .............- sete eee 3 00 
Pirciohipee oc yr tie ae a ectent ini ster et: 7 50 
Cement for foundation ..........+. cece rece eees 3 00 
AIDAL ASOT ENGI ee os te gece hea sy We tile one n+ Wome Poe 6 %5 

Ata leBCOG Ate ee Bose nate asi rties fay oe nest oe Soe Soe fe $162 51 


I have not allowed for drawing steel silo home from station or allowed anything 
for stones and for foundation. 
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My neighbor built a cement one 14 ft. in diameter, 30 ft. high (no roof), and 
the cost of his silo for a firm to build it was:— Fah os 


S0-ft. cement silosby ett Gace et) este ee $165 00 
Semen forc6 days; <hoards= 41.0 een ee te salt Toe 22 30 
40. yards sot. .pravelvatie oc. san gae pee: weg prea er rey 10 00 
Hauling A0cyardeiatt S100 cen eee ee ee 40 00 
Cost: of 5 wooden, doors's.:..4 2. sees ieee ener : 1 25 

$238 55 


Now, as for the keeping qualities of the silage, the two compare favorably with 
one another, only at the doors of the cement silo it seems black and rotten, but with 
the steel doors it is as good as anywhere else. After corn was put in the silo I took 
pure cement and plastered around the doors, making it air-tight. In my steel silo, 
where the special mixed paint is put on, it has rusted a little, but I intend giving 
it another coat before the corn goes in again. 

In the steel silo it has not frozen any around the sides. It did freeze a little 
on top before I started to use it. My neighbors’ silage has not frozen either. By 
keeping the sides lowest it does not seem to freeze. We have our silos on the 
sunny side of the barn. 

I would advise building a cement silo if properly built, but it should be plastered 
on the inside and outside and washed with pure cement to give it a gloss to prevent 
moisture from soaking through and making it air-tight, as a cement silo is not air- 
tight without a wash. 

Mr. W. C. Goon, Brantford, writes in part as follows: I have had a cement 
concrete silo since 1902 which has given good satisfaction. The only difficulty I 
have is due to its location on the north side of the barn. In prolonged cold weather 
the silage freezes to the walls. This frozen silage can be left, however, till a warm 
spell comes, and can then be detached. 

Last summer I built a steel silo because, in the first place, I could not get gravel 
conveniently, and secondly, because there seemed less probability of trouble from 
frost (it is situated on the south side of the barn), and, thirdly because I rather 
wished to try an experiment. J may add to these a fourth reason, viz., that a steel 
silo can be built with much less work than a cement one, and I was rather pressed 
for time. 

My steel silo is 12 feet in diameter and about 32 feet high (214 feet of cement 
foundation and 3014 feet of steel). It has a roof of galvanized iron on a wooden 
framework. ‘The total cost, including labor, was about $200. 

The only real difficulty in connection with a steel silo is that of protecting the 
iron against 'the corrosive action of the silage. I made a number of enquiries in 
regard to this point before building, but could get no information that was authori- 
tative. Consequently I determined to make some experiments. Through the 
Waterous Engine Works Co., who supplied the steel, I obtained several kinds of 
paint which gave promise of satisfaction. First I tried them severally on small 
pieces of sheet iron, and then concluded to try one tar paint, made for coating 
boilers, ship bottoms, ete., and two asphalt roofing paints, to the inside of the silo. 
These paints were applied in vertical strips, and two coats were put on. One of. 
the asphalt paints (containing a little linseed oil) did not dry very quickly, and for 
part of the second coat I applied an asphalt “lap cement” (containing no linseed 
oil) as a second coating. The painting was all done between two and three weeks 
before the silo was filled, but the asphalt paint containing the oil never got hard; 
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the other paints seemed to be quite hard. On three sheets of galvanized iron to 
be buried in the silage I applied samples of two graphite paints and a mixture of 
red lead and oil. 

The protection of the inside was a total failure, which I attribute almost wholly 
to the fact that the heat of the silage softened the paint and in settling the corn 
wiped practically every bit of it off the iron. No special damage is done yet, as 
there is only a thin coating of rust on the sheets, but something will have to be done 
during this next summer. I am rather at a loss to know what to do, but one clue 
or suggestion accidentally came to me from the fact that I put tar paper over the 
doors as-an extra precaution. In several places this tar paper has been pressed into 
the sticky paint so that it adheres very firmly to the walls, and on the inside gives 
a dry, smooth surface, along which the corn settles easily. My idea is to get some- 
thing stronger and thicker'than tar paper (say a thin rubber roofing felt) and apply 
it to the walls over a coat of the sticky asphalt paint. One possible difficulty suggests 
itself, viz., that the paint will soften and the felt be brushed down and all puckered 
up by the settling of the silage. If, however, the job is done early enough in the 
summer this difficulty could be minimized. 

The problem of protecting the inside of the silo is still, as far as I know, un- 
settled. But, apart from this, the steel silo is strong, handsome and likely to be 
durable, and, of course, the wall being air-tight keeps the silage in first-class con- 
dition. I would not, however, advise an intending builder to use steel rather than 
cement if gravel could be got at all conveniently. A cement concrete silo, if properly 
put up, is eminently satisfactory and has stood the test. The steel silo, on the other 
~ hand, is quite an experiment and does not wholly commend itself to those not fond 
of venturing in untrodden paths. Nor is it sufficiently cheaper than the cement 
to be distinctly preferable on the ground of cost. Personally, however, I do not 
regret making the experiment, because I cannot lose much financially and I have 
an interesting problem to help work out in the protection of the inside against the 
silage. The mental satisfaction may be.some compensation for the risk involved. 


i 
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CIRCULAR FRAME PLASTERED SILO. 


This type of silo is new to many sections of Ontario, yet it bids fair to become 
very popular. It is cheaper than the cement, and overcomes very largely the objec- 
tions raised against the stave silo. Having a double wall, making a dead air space, 
there is less trouble from frost. It is also more rigid and less liable to damage 
from the sun, etc., than is the stave silo. The inner wall being plastered with cement 
makes it air-tight and capable of keeping silage perfectly. Although the cement 
silo is always preferred, yet where good sand and gravel is hard to procure this type 
of silo may be used with every satisfaction. Farmers who have had experience with 
both types of silos consider the frame plastered silo quite as good as the cement. 

The foundation for this type of silo is the same as previously described. The 
sill is made of 1-in. boards, 5 in. wide, cut so as to form a circle of the required size 
and imbedded in mortar. The studding is made of 16-ft. scantling, 2 x 4, set on 
the sill and toe-nailed to it. A large post 16 ft. long is set on the ground in the 
centre of the excavation. As the studs are put in place and plumbed they are held 
in place by extending boards from the centre post. A half-inch board is then bent 
around the outside of the studs, about 6 ft. from the top of the foundation, and 
tacked to them as they are put in place. Hoops are then placed at intervals around 
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the outside of the studs. The best material for making the hoops is half-inch green 
elm about three or four inches wide. It is well to have it double so that all joints 
are broken. The first hoop should be about 4 inches above the foundation, the second 
18 inches, and gradually increasing to about three feet at the top of the silo. After 
the lower portion has been hooped, the upper scantling or studs may be attached, 
plumbed, and hooped in the same manner. A plate should be placed on the top of 
the studs for the base of the roof and to protect the wall from the rain. 

The inner side should be lathed with half-inch green elm, about 3 inches wide 
preferred. The outside should be sheathed perpendicularly with 7-8 inch matched 
lumber, hemlock preferred. 


Circular Frame Plastered Silo. This silo should 
be sealed on the outside with matched 
lumber to make it complete. 


A movable staging should be built to be used for plastering the inside of the 
silo. There are several mixtures advocated for plastering a silo, but the most satis- 
factory one is one part of cement to three of common mortar. An addition of pow- 
dered asbestos will improve it materially, as it makes the plaster more adhesive and 
relieves any danger of it falling off. Some raise the objection that the plaster will 
become damp, due to the action of the acid in the silage. However, all silos of the 
type inspected by the writer were found to be in perfect condition after being used 
for three or four years. The only precaution necessary is to be careful not to 
puncture the wall when taking out the silage. 
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A roof is almost necessary on this kind of a silo; having a double wall the 
water has a chance to enter between the partitions when the roof absent and 
cause decay. The walls will be greatly benefited by a coat of paint. i ill add to 
the durability of the silo and to its appearance. 

A continuous door is quite easily constructed in a silo of this type. Where you 
propose to put your door, simply lath and seal up to the edge of the studding on 
either side. Nail strips along the side of the studs and place two layers of boards 
with paper between. Make sure to break all joints. Doors may be made in sections, 
but they are expensive and not as satisfactory. The hoops make it unnecessary to 
build a ladder for getting into the silo. 


ALFALFA THE GREATEST OF CROPS. 
R. H. Harpine, THORNDALE. 


There is not another variety of fodder that is being kept before the minds of 
farmers by the agricultural press and Farmers’ Institute lecturers as is alfalfa. Yet 
we find that a very small proportion of farmers are growing it. Why? I don’t know, 
unless it is that we are a slow class of people to make new ventures. But be that as 
it may, the area devoted to alfalfa is bound to increase. It is one of the most 
valuable crops that a Canadian farmer can produce. : 

Alfalfa will produce two or three cuttings each season and continue to do so 
for several years when on suitable soil, and it will leave the soil in better condition 
than it was before being seeded. It will at the same time supply the most nutritious 
fodder for all classes of live stock, especially dairy cows and sheep, that can be grown. 

Alfalfa will grow upon any land that is not watersoaked within 18 or 20 inches 
of the surface; in other words, it will likely prove a failure on low-lying land that 
requires underdraining. Some tell us that alfalfa will stop up tile drains. I have 
had it growing to perfection over a tile drain for several years and with no apparent 
‘Il effects. We have been growing alfalfa for about 10 years. Our farm is slightly 
rolling and is of three different varieties of soil: black loam surface with clay sub- 
soil, medium clay surface with heavy clay sub-soil, and clay loam with gravel sub- 
soil, no gravel being within three feet of the surface. I have not as yet grown alfalfa 
on this latter soil, but I have a piece prepared for seeding this spring and I feel 
satisfied it will flourish there. Of the other two soils we have had the greatest 
returns on the heavier clay, especially upon a part of the field that slopes slightly 
to the south-east. It is not underdrained. Upon this three acres we grew about 
five tons per acre in 1908; somewhat less last season owing to the effect the extreme 
drought had on the third cutting. | 

The land for alfalfa requires closer attention in preparation than is necessary 
for any other crop for the reason that it is likely to remain untouched with the 
plow for several years, and if blue grass is natural in the soil, as it is in mine, it will 
oyadually creep in and crowd the alfalfa out. Hence the necessity of cleaning it 
out thoroughly before seeding. Blue grass is the only enemy of alfalfa that I have 
to contend with; Canada thistles and all such weeds will disappear completely in 
alfalfa. 

We seed practically all of our spring seeding to clovers, but at the same time 
we aim to seed about four acres to alfalfa each year. Our plan is to plow up a red 
clover sod as soon as possible after the clover is taken off, say about July 20th or 
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earlier. After plowing we disc the ground a few times, then put on the spring- 
toothed cultivator at least once a week, or whenever the field is dry, right up into 
the fall. This works all grass roots, etc., to the surface to be killed with the sun, 
wind and frost. It practically summer-fallows the ground as well and the spring- 
tooth cultivator leaves the ground ridged, so that in most cases a couple of strokes 
of the cultivator in the spring (one each way) is sufficient to make a nice, mellow 
seed bed. 

I use the best seed that can be procured. I sow it at the rate of 15 lbs. an acre in 
front of the drill tubes. I sow it along with five pecks of barley an acre, obtaining 
therefrom about 30 to 40 bushels of barley an acre. We have never failed yet to 
secure a splendid catch of alfalfa. I have heard Institute lecturers and others advo- 
cate sowing alfalfa without a nurse crop. I place considerable value, however, upon 
the barley stubble, as I have found that it holds the snow longer in the spring as well 
as shelters the clover from the parching winds. It has been advocated to sow 20 
to 25 lbs. of seed per acre. That depends largely upon the fertility of the soil and 
the condition of the seed bed. 

I am often asked the question, is alfalfa good for pasture? My answer is that 
I prefer to cut and cure it for feed rather than risk having it trampled and cropped 
off so closely that it is liable to be killed. Alfalfa is too valuable a crop for one to 
take such chances. 

I would urge every farmer to try some alfalfa, even though it be not more 
than an acre at the outset. Send to the O.A.C., Guelph, for nitro-culture and treat 
the seed with it. This treatment will only take a few minutes and will be of untold 
benefit where alfalfa or sweet clover has not already been in the soil. Full directions 
for using are sent with the culture and the seed can be treated with very little time 
or trouble. I would also urge that it be sowed in front of the drill tubes. There 
are several reasons for this: 1st, it is then sure to all be covered and none of it too 
deep ; 2nd, if sown behind the drill a great deal of the seed is likely to fall into the 
tubes and be buried so deeply that it will never germinate; 3rd, if seed is treated 
with nitro-culture and sown behind the drill, the sun and wind are liable to destroy 
the effects of the bacteria before it is covered by the harrow.—Courtesy of Farm 
and Dawry. 


WHY UNDERDRAINS ARE VALUABLE. 
Pror. W. H. Day, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


If underdrainage will increase the crop output of land by $20 per acre, on the 
average, as it does according to the reports of men who have drained, it should be 
interesting to enquire how it does so, and to note the change in soil conditions that 
contribute to such an important result. 


More AIR IN DRAINED SOIL. , 

t 
In the first place drains have a _ loosening effect on the _ soil, 
thereby rendering it more porous and therefore capable of containing 
more air between the soil particles. Not only so, but the air is able to pass in and out 
of the soil more freely because of the larger pores, and in this way the soil air is 
purified and the roots have a healthy atmosphere in which to live. It should be 
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borne in mind that pure air is just as essential to normal root development as to 
satisfactory growth of animals. This being the case the supplying of abundance of 
fresh air as a result of drainage is an important improvement in soil conditions. 


Moret WATER IN DRAINED SOIL. 


But there is another important result of the increased porosity 
that drainage gives; a drained soil, when ready to work, has more water 
in it for the crops than an undrained soil when it is ready to work. Strange 
as this may at first appear, it seems quite natural on second thought, for 
there’s more room for water, more pore space in the drained soil. By actual test of 
a sample of loam brought in from the field, and one part packed like undrained 
soil, and the other left loose and porous like drained soil, I have found the latter, 
after being saturated and allowed to drain to retain 28 per cent. more water than 
the former after being treated in the same manner. We must conclude that between 
drained and undrained land the difference in water-retaining power is somewhat 
similar. Applying this percentage to a soil drained three feet deep, we find that 
when fit to work it actually has about three inches more of rain in it than similar 
soil, but undrained, has when it is ready to work, and three inches is about as much 
rain as we get in a whole month anywhere in Ontario. 


DRAINED SOIL AND CAPILLARITY. 


Now the upper lairs of the soil, where the roots feed, are not cap- 
able of storing enough water for the crops, even when aided by the sum- 
mertrains. But deeper down in the soil, three, four, five and six feet, there 
are larger quantities of water, which travel slowly upward and gradually reach the 
roots. Water travels upward through the soil as tea will travel upward through a 
lump of sugar, or water through a sponge. This movement of liquids upward or 
sideways through porous bodies is known as capillary action or capillarity. Liquids 
move downward by the same process, as well as by the more rapid action of gravity. 
And when a soil has been saturated and all the water that will has drained away, it 
is this same power of capillarity that holds a large amount still in the soil. Capil- 
larity is not a new idea. From childhood we have seen coal-oil lamps with the oil 
travelling up the porous wick by capillarity to supply the flame at the top. The 
same thing takes place in the soil. As the dry weather advances and the roots use 
up all the available water in their vicinity and call for more, as the flame calls for 
oil, capillarity steps in and by slow degrees raises a continual supply from the 
moister soil below as the wick raises the oil, and so the plants thrive on into the 
drought. By and by the water supply lessens, and the plants begin to wilt and turn 
pale, just as a lamp flame grows dim when the supply of oil is checked. Now, 
drained soil has greater capillary power than the same soil undrained, because it is 
more porous; and, consequently, it continues to bring up water from below and 
keeps the large plants fresh and green long after the undrained has failed to supply 
enough for its small ones. The reader will readily recall that in the dry weather 
of August the driest parts of his farm are those that in the springtime were the 
wettest, and, further, that the crops on these portions are the first.to,suffer from 
drought, results easily explained when he knows that these soils contain really less 
water when fit to till, that they bring up less by capillarity, and that they lose more 
by run-off, and also more by evaporation, as we shall see later. | 
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More Root SPAcE. 


But there is another reason why capillary action is slower in undrained soils: 
Roots strike much deeper in drained than in undrained soil. The deep rooted pines 
grow on high, well-drained land, the shallow rooted ones on flat, wet-bottomed land. 
In undrained land the roots of any crop stay near the surface, and thus when the 
dry weather comes capillarity has much further to bring the water to the roots 
than in the drained land; and the farther capillarity has to act the less water it - 
will deliver to the plant, just as a man pumps less water from a deep well than 
from a shallow one. 

WARMER IN SPRING. 


Moreover, in the springtime a drained soil is warmer than an undrained, 
by from 5 to 12 degrees. Two causes unite to keep undrained soil cold. 
First, water is the hardest known substance to heat, and since for three 
or four weeks the undrained soil contains more water than the drained, it will 
naturally heat more slowly. Secondly, evaporation is a strong cooling agency. It 
takes about 5.9 times as much heat to evaporate water as to heat it from freezing © 
to boiling; and all that portion of the sun’s heat used in evaporation is not available 
for heating the soil. Now evaporation falls off much earlier on the drained land and 
hence the undrained remains cool much the longer. 


SEEDS GERMINATE BETTER. 


The first, and one of the important results of this difference in temperature, is 
that seeds germinate better in the drained land. Every kind of seed has a tem- 
perature at which it germinates better than any other. At too low temperatures 
many of the seeds will not germinate and those that do grow very slowly. Drain- 
age overcomes this slow, incomplete germination. , 


BACTERIA THRIVE BETTER. 


From the higher temperature, coupled with the presence of more fresh air, the 
drained soil is superior in another way. Soil is alive with bacteria. These little 
organisms are to the plant what the cook is to the family—they prepare the food, 
make it edible to the plant, so to speak. By their agency manure and clay and 
sand, which the plant cannot use as such, are changed into salts, which dissolve in 
water, and with it pass into the roots to sustain the plants. 

These bacteria need fresh air as much as plants or animals do. In the drained 
land there is plenty of it. Moreover, a congenial temperature is needful as much 
to them as to man, and this, too, they find in the drained soil. Here, then, they 
thrive and flourish, combining the elements of the air with those of the soil, and 
give to the plant abundance of food made to its very liking. In the undrained soil, 
however, the scant supply of air becomes impure, and this, with the cold, renders 
most of them so inactive that but little food is prepared; and one of the varieties 
is so constituted that when air’ is scarce it lives on the food already fitted for the 
plant. From which it follows readily that the amount of plant food available in 
drained land far exceeds that in the undrained. And the more extensive root sys- 
tems in the former enable the plants to make full use of this advantage. 


EASIER TO WORK. 


The greater porosity and looseness of the drained soil, coupled with its 
superiority in other physical properties, prevents it from baking as hard as the 
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undrained, and consequently it is in better “ condition” than the undrained and 
hence easier to work. 

Thus we see that in every essential property the drained soil is superior, and 
hence it is not surprising that it gives the better financial returns.—Courtesy of 
Canadian Farm. 


KEEP AFTER THE WEEDS. 


A. BE. Suater, B.S.A., 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


With the germination and growth of the seed, weeds also appear, and with them 
the farmer’s problem, the old fight—how to eradicate or get rid of the weeds. How 
small and beneath our notice they seem at first, when we notice one or two amongst 
the crops. But like all evils, if not checked at once, they spread and multiply until 
at last the farmer sees his profits decreasing, and the cost of producing his crops 
increasing. Then and only then, many farmers realize that the weed problem is a 
matter of emphatic concern. 

Moreover, the spread of noxious weeds is increasing. In spite of excellent 
literature on the subject, one of the best books obtainable being “ Farm Weeds,” 
published by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, and the numerous bulletins 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and other institutions, yet the agricultural 
industry of the country is sorely menaced by the spread of noxious weeds. Never can 
farmers overcome this evil, until first of all they realize its significance, and secondly 
obtain the knowledge necessary to equip them for the fight. 


Wry Do Wreps SPREAD? 


What are the reasons for this spread of weeds? First of all, carelessness when 
they first appear, in allowing them to obtain a foothold, then ignorance of their 
habits and manners of growth, thus making extermination difficult when the field 
has once become over-run. Third, the sowing of impure seed, particularly of clover 
and grass seeds, and the importation of many of our worst weed seeds, in the screen- 
ings from the elevators. Also failure to keep fences and roadsides free from weeds 
—a simple matter. 

Losses DuE To WEEDS. 


In what special ways do weeds injure the growth of crops? Firstly, 
they take up the plant food in large quantities, but more important than 
this, they absorb tremendous quantities of soil moisture, leaving the soil 
much drier than it otherwise would be. Then, too, by their more vigorous 
growth and hardier life they go ahead from the first, and more or less choke out 
the young crop. Who has not seen pastures in which the clover has, to a large 
extent, given way to coarser grasses and weeds? ‘Then, too, they are an expense. 
Frequently a good rotation and a paying crop has to be dropped for a year or two 
to rid a particular field of some noxious weed. Oost of harvesting is increased, 
and last, but not least, they are an eyesore, a blot. on what otherwise is frequently 
a well-managed and well-kept farm. Let us rather increase our pleasures in life 
by beautifying flowers and trees and wage eternal war on every Weed. 


How to TELL WEEDS. 


In order to fight them more readily farmers must know them, their names and 
their habits of growth. To make this an easier matter we can place all weeds into 
three great classes. These we call: ; 
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1, Annuals—or weeds which grow and produce seeds in one year and die in 
the same year. 

2. Biennials—Weeds which live for two years. : 

3. Perennials—Weeds which live for many years. 

Amongst annuals may be named wild mustard, wild oats, wild buckwheat, 
purslane, ragweed and some others. Amongst biennials we have blue weed and 
burdock as the more common. Amongst perennials we have most of our noxious 
weeds and the hardest ones to eradicate, such as perennial sow thistle, Canada 
thistle, oxeye daisy, bindweed, dandelion, couch grass. These lists are not, of 
course, complete but they will suffice to make farmers acquainted with some of the 
commoner varieties. 

How to KILL THE WEEDs. 


First of all get the weed placed in the right class—one of the three 
mentioned. If you cannot name it or place it, or if it is new to 
your locality, send the weed to the “Botanical Department,” 0.A.C., or 
take it to one of the agricultural representatives if you have one in your district, 
or send it to the Central Experimental Farm or to any of the branch farms or 
agricultural departments in the various Provinces. Now, that we have our weed 
placed, how are we to get rid of it? That depends entirely on which class it 
belongs to. If an annual, or one-year plant, any method that will cause it to 
grow quickly and then be destroyed while still young and before it can produce 
more seed, must in time succeed. If it be a two-year plant or biennial, spudding 
is practised—that is, cutting off the plant below the crown of the root before it 
flowers. 

Perennials are far more difficult to destroy, because of their continuing to 
live year after year. Most weeds belonging to this class have roots which are 
called “running root stalks,’ which are sometimes of very considerable length 
and spread over a great surface. If these roots are broken into separate pieces, 
as is often done by plowing and harrowing, each piece will usually 
produce a new plant, and thus we have a hundred in the place of 
one, instead of lessening the number. Nevertheless, we can eradicate even 
the worst of these weeds. Very thorough treatment is needed though, and fre- 
quently the rotation has to be changed. Plowing and constant cultivation, thus 
exposing the roots to the sun, is often effective. The purpose is to prevent the 
plant from producing seeds and to keep its leaves cut off, as this weakens the 
plant to a great extent. Usually let them develop their flower stems and then 
plow down. This will weaken them, and a few more cultivations will usually 
settle them, and the winter will help to do the rest. In persistent cases a Sys- 
tematic short rotation, with regular seeding down to grass or clover, cleans the 
land. Mr. J. H. Grisdale, of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, recom- 
mends the following rotation for the East: “To destroy weeds, probably the best 
rotation possible is one of three years’ duration, including clover and mixed hay, 
followed by corn or roots, the land shallow-plowed.in fall and sown to grain the 
next spring, with ten pounds of red clover seed and twelve pounds of timothy per 
acre.” The great importance of a hoed crop, such as corn or roots, is, of course, — 
as a cleanser of the Jand and destroyer of weeds. The importance of grass and 
clover is to choke out many perennial weeds. 


ONTARIO’S Worst WEEDs. 


Some of the most noxious weeds to be found in Ontario will now be mentioned, 
together with such means as have been found suited to their eradication. 
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Most farmers will agree, I think, that the perennial sow thistle heads the 
list. In its first year it often passes unnoticed, but may be recognized by its 
rosette of leaves lying close to the ground. In its second year the bright orange 
flowers are conspicuous all over the affected field. It may be known also by its 
running root stalks. Crop rotation, the growing of buckwheat or rape and fre- 
quent cultivation or summer fallowing are very effective methods of eradication. . 
Smothering is sometimes useful, a crop like rape or buckwheat being used to choke 
it out. 

Ox-eye Daisy. Conspicuous by its large, white flowers. It is usually trouble- 
some in pastures, and plowing down of the sod, followed by a hoed crop, will 
usually eradicate it. 

Bladder Campion. Flowers white and borne in drooping clusters. This 
weed is spreading in the country and is frequently found in clover seed. 

Hradwcation. It is a deep-rooted perennial and can only be got rid.of by 
deep plowing after harvest, after which continue with shallow cultivation. Next 
spring continue with deep cultivation and then put in a hoed crop and keep it 
clean. 

Wid Mustard. Most of us know this little pest with its fairly large, bright 
yellow flowers, appearing amongst the grain and making it appear like a sea of 
blazing gold. Don’t confuse it with worm-seed mustard, which has a small yellow 
flower. 

Eradication. If there are only a few, hand pulling will serve to get rid of 
them. The great remedy where mustard is abundant is spraying the entire field, 
grain, crop, weeds and all, with bluestone (copper sulphate), using about two 
pounds of bluestone in one hundred gallons of water. This kills out the mustard 
plants in a few hours, but does not injure the crop at all, but must be sprayed on 
when the mustard is young and tender, just before it commences to flower. This 
method has been used largely in Ontario and has proved a success. 

Devil’s Paint Brush. This may be a new weed to some, but it, too, is spread- 
ing in Ontario, particularly in meadows and pastures. It can be told by its 
bright orange-red flowers and tall stem, bare of leaves, the latter being near the 
ground. 

Eradication. As it does not root deeply, frequent cultivation will kill it 
out. Meadows and pastures should be plowed up, and a short rotation used, with 
hoed crops introduced. 

Let all our farmers then learn to know the commoner weeds and weed seeds. 
Keep a sharp lookout for new weeds in your localities. Sow only pure, clean 
seed, marked and guaranteed, especially clovers and grass seeds. Remember that 
every weed can be eradicatd, and must yield to man’s efforts. Keep fence corners 
and roadsides free from weeds and give your neighbor a chance to farm cleanly. 
—Courtesy of Canadian Farm. 


os 


THE SEED CONTROL ACT AND ITS APPLICATION. 
TT. G. Raynor, B.S.A., Orrawa. 


Its OrIcIN. For several years the farmers of Ontario have realized that weeds 
of various kinds were increasing on their farms despite the best methods of cultiva- 
tion. About 1902 the Seed Branch, which was just organized as the Seed Division, 
in charge of the present Seed Commissioner, Mr. G. H. Clark, under the direction 
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of Dr. Robertson, undertook to examine the seeds which were offered in the trade 
to see to what extent they were polluted with weed seeds. The results were alarm- 
ing in the extreme, as many samples of seed contained several thousand weed seeds 
per pound, more or less harmful. As an outcome of these investigations the Seed 
Control Act became law on September 1st, 1905, which has as its chief object 
the curtailment of the spread of noxious weed life by limiting the number con- 
sidered as noxious which might be sold in seed offered as No. 1, and in what was 
allowed to be sold for seeding purposes. This law was during its passage stren- 
uously opposed by the seed merchants generally and not a few of the seed dealers 
who were influenced by the representations of the seed houses from whom they 
were buying seeds. However, with a strong sentiment on the part of the farmers 
behind it, it became law with a number of modifications as compared with its first 
draft. ) 
After an experience of nearly five years in its application, nearly every seed 
merchant and almost every dealer are favorable to it, and are making an honest 
effort to live up to its provisions. The change has come about by a better under- 
standing of the law and its intent. In enforcing the law it has been the policy 
of the Seed Branch, which is charged with its enforcement, to explain, and in 
every way furnish free of charge information about the seed the various firms 
were handling and the kind and quality the farmers were growing and buying. — 

This co-operation on the part of seed merchant, seed dealer and grower to 
produce and handle only seeds of known quality has made the Act quite popular 
and it is now sworn by instead of sworn at. : 


A MISAPPREHENSION. 


For some time, and the allegation dies hard, the merchant and dealer said 
they were unfairly discriminated against, in that farmers were allowed to sell 
low-grade small seeds to one another regardless of the law. This position was dis- 
claimed by the Seed Branch, and a few test cases were made, showing that it was 
just as unlawful for a farmer to sell low-grade, impure seed for seeding purposes 
as for the seed merchant or dealer. 


Some THINGS THE LAW REQUIRES. 


Through the provisions of Sec. VI. there are fifteen noxious weed seeds men- 
tioned, and if more than five of them are found in one ounce of red clover, or more 
than one in a pound of any of the cereals, such as wheat, oats and barley, etc., 
then it is necessary that such seed, if held for seeding purposes, be labelled, giving 
the purchaser the information that such weed seeds are in it. Through adding a 
certain amendment to the Act this spring, any seeds, garden and vegetable included, 
which fall below two-thirds the percentage for their proper germination, must be 
labelled, stating how much will grow; for example, corn should germinate 95 per 
cent. If the corn falls below 63 per cent. germination, then it-should be labelled 
in future. 


The law at present only defines what wheat No. 1, red clover, timothy, alsike ~ 
and alfalfa should be. It should not contain more than five noxious weed seeds 


per ounce for all but alsike, where 10 per ounce is allowed; only 1 per cent. of any 
kind of weed seeds is allowed and 90 per cent. should grow. In the proposed 
amendments it is expected that two and three grades will be defined. 
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The limit of the number of noxious weed seeds allowed to be sold in the 
small seeds is 5 per 1,000, or 14 per cent., which is rather more than should be 
allowed. 

So far it may be said that the law has had good results along the line of the 
objects its promoters had in view. _ 


THE PRODUCTION. OF <IMPROVED “SHED GRAIN, 
I. F. Mercatre, B.S.A., CoLLINGwoop. — 


For many long centuries man has been engaged in the improvement of our 
cereal grains. At the start these grains were simply small seeds, which were, 
however, sufficient for the plants’ purposes, viz., reproduction. Man has made 
these seeds larger—possessing more food value—and at the same time more pro- 
ductive, so that to-day if we were to see the wild progenitors. of our cereal crops 
we would find it hard to credit the improvement which has been made. 
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Experimental Plots at Collingwood, where grains and vegetables are 
tested for the benefit of the farmers in Simcoe County. 


A great deal of the improvement that has been made so far has been accom- 
plished by selecting the largest’ and plumpest grains. That is what is being done 
to-day by means of the fanning mill, and is the line that is likely to be most 
largely followed, because of its convenience and the good results that are being 
obtained from It. 

There is another and a very important factor that is being neglected by the 
fanning mill method, and that is the factor of yield. Because a grain is large, 
plump and heavy we have no indication that it is productive—in fact the condition 
may very easily be the reverse, since if a plant has a small number of heads and 
only a few seeds to the head, it has an excellent opportunity to make good seeds of 
them. Thus we may be selecting as well as we can with the fanning mill, and at 
the same time be steadily reducing the yields of our crops. 

It does very little good to criticize a method without being able to provide 
a remedy, and the method in use by the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association 
comes nearest to remedying, in a practical way, of any method that I know of. 
This consists essentially in having a small plot of clean ground set apart for 
seed production. The idea is that this grain shall be allowed to become well- 
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matured, since grain which is cut a trifle on the green side—as most of our grain 
is cut—is not well enough matured to make the best seed grain. At maturity the 
farmer goes through this seed plot and selects the best heads from the best. plants 
in the plot; and there is no place like the field for this selection, since a person 
has a good chance to balance up the good and the bad points of the various plants 
there. It may be argued that this will take a considerable amount of time, but 
that is not a fact. If the farmer will take a bushel basket and fasten it by means 4 

4 

q 
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of a strap or rope put over his shoulders, he can walk fairly rapidly through his 
field and pick the desirable heads with both hands, so'that it need not take long 
to fill the basket. A little practice will’ enable him to do this work fairly accur- : 
ately and, at the same time, quite rapidly. | | 

In advocating this method of selecting, 1 am not advocating that the fanning 1 
mill selection should be done away with, but that both of these methods should be | 
used. After the selection of the heads has been made it will be necessary to in- . 
crease this seed for a couple of years to get enough seed for a man’s whole farm 
and some for sale. In this work of reproduction it will be necessary to rely on 
the fanning mill for selection purposes. 

Does it pay to go to all this trouble? Yes, I believe it will pay better than 
almost any other-work that is done on the farm. In order to see just what benefit ~ 
would be derived I sent last spring to Mr. Newman, the Secretary of the Associa-~ 
tion at Ottawa, for some samples of their selected varieties. He sent Red Fife 
Spring Wheat, No. 21 Barley, and Banner Oats, and these were sown on the Experi- 
mental Grounds here under exactly similar conditions to the plots containing 
those varieties in the variety tests. The plots containing the selected varieties are 
far ahead of the regular varieties in every case, and particularly in the case of the 
Red Fife Spring Wheat, where the selected variety will probably have double the 
yield of the regular variety. 

If we can just get the average farmer of the country to see the advantage that 
is being obtained by this method of selection, we will soon make a wonderful 
change in the crops of the country. In the past a great deal of attention has been 
paid to getting the best varieties, and this, I grant you, is very important. How- 
ever, it is much more important that a proper selection should be made within 
the varieties themselves. When this is well looked after we will not have nearly 
so much difficulty as we have to-day in having so many varieties which are ap- 
parently identical. 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL MOISTURE. 
Ww. C. Goon, B.A., BRANTFORD. 


I suppose a better title for this article would be “ Control of Soil Moisture” ; 
but as the farmer’s main problem is the retention in the soil of sufficient moisture 
to supply the needs of his crops, I shall deal mainly with this aspect of the subject. 

It is true that one of the greatest needs which exists in our agriculture is 
the removal of surplus water, because no crops can grow where the soil continues 
saturated with water: and to effect this removal underdraining is the only satis- 
factory method. Underdraining will, on the average, pay for itself in two or three 
years on all land which needs draining, and our farmers cannot find a better 
investment for their savings than in this special work. But the question of drain- 
age is a big one in itself and I must not dilate upon it at present. 
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In considering the “Conservation of Soil Moisture,” it is well to begin with 
a consideration of the requirements of our crops. It has been estimated that from 
three hundred to five hundred tons of water are used for the production of one 
ton of dry matter; that a crop of thirty bushels of wheat per acre requires nine 
inches of rain; and that a crop of three tons of clover hay per acre requires thirteen 
inches of rain. ‘These typical facts show us what tremendous quantities of water 
are used by growing crops, and we must remember that if the crops cannot get 
the water they will not grow; in fact, their yield is largely dependent upon the 
amount of water available during the growing season. We must remember also 
that the quantity of rain which usually falls during the growing season is much 
less than would satisfy the demands of our crops, and that, therefore, it behooves 
. the careful farmer to husband all the water that remains in his soil from the 
winter’s snow and early spring rains, and also all the water that falls during the 
summer. How can this be done? In order to answer this question we must first 
understand clearly the way in which water is retained by soils and the way in 
which it is removed from them. | 

If I plunge a stone into a pail of water and remove it I have noticed that a 
thin film of water remains sticking to the stone. If, instead of the stone, I take 
a handful of gravel and treat it similarly I notice the same thing happens; each 
small stone remains covered by a film of water, all the surplus water draining away. 
Now any soil is composed mainly of a number of small particles of rock, and the 
moisture held by it is held in the form of these films surrounding, or “ wetting,” 
the separate particles. Of course, one may have a soil temporarily saturated with 
water, i.e., with all the interstices between the particles filled with this water. 
But this water-logged soil will grow nothing and as it is a condition destructive 
to vegetation, we need not further consider it at this present time. The water, 
then, which is held or retained by soil is held in the form of thin films surround- 
ing the soil particles, and a moment’s thought will show you that the amount of 
water which a soil can thus retain is proportioned to the total surface of the par- 
ticles. If the particles are few and large, as in a coarse gravel, the amount of 
moisture retained will be relatively small, whereas if the particles are small and 
numerous, as in a clay, the amount of water held will be relatively large. Actual 
measurements abundantly confirm these statements, showing a water content 
of, say, 50 per cent. in a well-drained clay soil, whereas in the gravel the water 
content will be, say, only 5 per cent. There are, then, wide differences in the 
natural capacities of soils to hold moisture, and, when one is choosing a soil for 
any particular purpose, it is all important to take this matter into consideration. 
Everyone has seen crops of clover or grass “ burnt up” on light sandy or gravelly 
soil by two or three weeks of hot, dry weather, when, on land inclined to clay, the 
same crops would be unaffected by the drought. The difference is the difference 
in the natural water-holding capacity of the two soils. However, when I thus com- 
pare the clay with the sand in favor of the former, I disregard a number of other 
considerations which must be weighed in practice, such as ease and rapidity of 
drainage, etc. For instance, the demands of a cherry orchard are exceedingly 
different from those of an oat crop, and in the choice of soils these things must ° 
be considered. 

But for most of us there is no choice of soils; we find ourselves with a certain 
piece of land at our disposal, and we must make the most of the opportunity. We 
can choose what plants to grow, and in this choice is one great key to success. - But 
we cannot change the whole texture of the soil, and must make the best use of 
that which nature has given us. 
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With so much said as to how soils hold water, let us see how they lose it. 
Soils lose water by sub-surface drainage, but this is in every way desirable, as it 
only removes the surplus water which would interfere with plant growth. Soils 
also lose water by evaporation into the air. When this takes place through the 
leaves of plants whose growth is to be fostered it is also desirable, but when it takes 
place from the surface of the soil or through the leaves of weeds it is a total loss, 
and means should be taken to avoid such losses as completely as possible. Now 
when water evaporates from the surface of soil the upward flow is carried on by 
capillary action, just as the oil is sucked up in the wick of a lamp, and in this 
way immense quantities of water are lost to the soil. 

Now to return to our previous question: How can the farmer conserve the 
soil moisture ? f 

To a limited extent he can improve the water-holding capacity of his soil. 
So far as light sandy land is concerned the admixture of a considerable percentage 
of humus is of advantage, so that by plowing under green crops or manure such 
land is not only made more fertile, but is also enabled to retain more moisture. 
Heavy land is benefited by deep plowing or sub-soiling in the fall. Experiment 
shows that soil thus treated retains more moisture than unstirred soil, and the 


only explanation I can give can be understood by describing an easy experiment. > 


Take a lump of clay soil and immerse it in water until it is saturated. Then 
~yemove it, and one notices that the film surrounding the whole lump holds in the 
water and drainage is thereby impeded. But if this lump be set down on some 
moist cotton drainage will at once set in and remove the surplus water. Now a 
heavy soil that has been stirred deeply is composed of more or less isolated lumps, 
each of which is enabled to hold a little more water by reason of its relative isola- 
tion than it could when in the closest contact with other portions of soil. In 
practice I always plow heavy soil deeply in the fall, and have had splendid results 
in the succeeding year’s crop of oats. 1 have never tried sub-soiling, but would 
like to make the experiment some time. Another method of increasing the water- 
holding capacity of low soils inclined to be heavy is to underdrain. This makes 
the soil more porous and, by removing surplus water, actually increases the capa- 
city of the soil to retain moisture in times of drought. 

But the main effort of the farmer must be to prevent useless evaporation from 
the surface. This can be done in a variety of ways which I shall briefly 
enumerate : : 

1. By surface cultivation. Whenever possible the frequent stirring of the soil 
maintains a dust mulch that acts as an effective blanket and protects the soil under- 
neath from evaporation. The theory of this is that the capillarity of the soil is 
broken and the sub-surface moisture prevented from rising. The loose soil on 
top dries out, but the soil beneath is protected. Every farmer knows how moist 
and mellow a cultivated field remains while a piece of land alongside, left hard on 
top, loses practically all its water during a prolonged dry spell. Surface cultiva- 
tion also renders the soil porous, and heavy rains coming during the summer soak 
in instead of running off. This is especially true of hilly clay land. It 1s par 
ticularly advantageous to cultivate after a good rain, just as soon as the land is 
fit to stir. By thus doing the dust mulch destroyed by the rain is restored, and 
the water conserved for the use of the plants. 

The effectiveness of soil mulches depends upon a number of factors, such as 
the nature of the soil, the thickness and coarseness of the crumb structure, the 
frequency of stirring, etc. A mulch in heavy land is more effective than one in - 
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light land, especially if the little lumps of soil are not too large, say from the 
size of a pea to that of a walnut. In practice a two-inch mulch is a good one, and 
stirring once a week is often enough. 

2. By the use of straw or vegetable mulches. This is rarely capable of ex- 
tensive application, but is useful in connection with the top dressing of a bare 
sod with manure. It is a good method, too, in the protection of young trees, 
shiubs, etc., against drying out. Many young trees that are annually lost could 
be saved if they were mulched with plenty of strawy manure. 

3. By keeping down weeds. Every bit of moisture used by weeds is lost to 
the cultivated plants. Surface tillage, hence, usually accomplishes two purposes: 
it destroys weeds and maintains an earth mulch. | 

4. By planting windbreaks. A dry, hot wind which sweeps over the surface 
of the soil with great velocity has enormous drying power; and windbreaks, by 
moderating the force of the wind, are of considerable value as conservers of soil 
moisture. 

The wise agriculturist will try to understand how soils hold or lose moisture, 
and when he understands this he will be able to adapt his methods to the require- 
ments of his crops and to climatic conditions. A knowledge of general principles 
is of highest importance, and I shall be well satisfied if I have given you any clear 
idea of the general principles underlying the practice of conserving soil moisture. 


CULTIVATION AND ROTATION OF CROPS. 
R. M. Youne, CARLow. 


In order to have good crops it is necessary to have the soil in good condition. 
In the spring some farmers think it a waste of time to wait until the land is dry 
enough to work. The farmer who begins work before the land is just right would 
be better in his bed than working on the land. Therefore, do not begin by spring 
ploughing if it has been ploughed in the fall. If you plough it again in the spring 
you are destroying, to a large extent, what the frost did for you in winter by way 
of pulverizing the soil. Use the cultivator and disc instead of the plough. This 
method is superior, as the ground does not dry out so much. I do not cultivate 
more than two and a half or three inches deep in spring, as this amount of soil, 
worked as it should be to a fine tilth, acts as a mulch and retains the moisture for 
the seed, which should only be sown from one and a half to two inches deep. I 
believe this about right, as germination is likely to start more evenly than if it 
were deeper. : 

The sources of plant food are twofold—the atmosphere and the soil. No 
plant, however, can live entirely upon either air or soil; it must draw something 
from each source in order to ensure perfect growth. The elements which constitute 
the air remain practically the same; with the soil it is otherwise. The available 
supply of plant food which the soil contains depends, first, upon its original com- 
‘position, and, second, upon the treatment to which it is subjected. It is quite 
possible to work land, even a fertile soil, in such a way, and subject it to such a 
system of rotation that in a short time it will cease to produce satisfactory returns. 
The composition of the great bulk of our soil is such that with proper treatment 
there is little danger of impoverishing it. Therefore, to farm land in order to 
obtain the largest yield from year to year is a question of vital importance to all 
farmers. 
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Do all ploughing in the fall, and, if possible, plough twice. As soon as pos- 
sible after harvest, plough lightly with twin plough, or even stir surface with a disc 
harrow, as this causes a great number of weed seeds to germinate, as well as 
destroys weeds that have not matured. It also tends to stop evaporation. 

It is a matter of common observation that seed sown on clay land that has 
been ploughed in the spring will take a longer time to germinate. This is true 
in all cases, except where a shower falls shortly after the seed has been sown. This 
fact is explained only in the following manner: When a clay soil is ploughed in 
spring, clods form, which prevent the rapid development of the root system ; thus 
- much of the food stored up within the seed is used up before the plant can obtain 
any nutriment from the soil. Besidés there is a deficiency of moisture within 
reach of the roots which will tend to retard the growth of the crop, and if a dry 
season should follow, the crop will suffer severely from drought. If, however, a 
clay soil is ploughed in the fall, the action of the frost on the water within the soil 
will force the particles apart, and thus the soil is left in the best possible condition 
to produce rapid germination of the seed. . As the roots of the plant are its feeders, 
and all water ordinarily used by it passes through these channels, we can see at 

once the importance of having the soil in such a state of division that the roots 
- may readily make their way down through it. The root and rootlets of the plant 
in burrowing through the soil come into intimate relation with the soil particles 
which hold a film of water in firm contact. The roots are thus surrounded by the 
soil water, a portion of which they are able to absorb. The water passes through 


the plant carrying with it soluble plant food, which is conveyed to the different 
parts of the plant. 


Apply your manure in the winter, but do not plough it under in the spring. 
Keep it near the surface so that the grain will get the benefit. As has been stated, 
the plant roots can absorb food. only in the soluble form, and a large supply of the 
mineral element is required for growth of plant. Therefore, not only is a large 
quantity of moisture demanded for the direct use of the plant, but also its presence 
in the soil is necessary in order that the plant food may be rendered soluble. The 
finer the soil is made the more plant food there is available, and the more moisture 
there is retained. : : 

The particular rotation to be followed must be determined by local conditions, 
soil and markets. In growing the various crops, each farmer should have in his 
mind some definite system of rotation which he seeks to follow, in order, first, to 
keep the land clean of noxious weeds and, second, to economize the elements of 
plant food which are being constantly manufactured in the soil and applied in 


manure; and thus fit the soil for producing from year to year the largest possible 


yield. 

Taking sod for the foundation, a good rotation to follow is peas, wheat, hoe 
crop, mixed grain, clover, pasture one year. Keep corn and roots well cultivated. 
After corn is harvested, cultivate the land with a two-horse scuffler as was done 
during growing period, and leave in this condition until spring, when a seed bed 


for the grain and clover seed is made with disc and iron harrows. The grain is ~ 


sown with seed drill and clover seed dropped in front of hoes. 


The clover plant has the ability to gather the free nitrogen from the atmos- 


phere, and the phosphoric acid and the potash from the sub-soil, and store these 
elements up in its roots for the benefit of future crops. It is said that an acre 
of good clover stubble ploughed under is equal to eight tons of stable manure ap- 
plied. Thus you will see that clover has the power to restore to the land the three 
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elements of which our soils are in any danger of becoming impoverished. It be- 
comes evident that clover is such an all-important crop in our system of farm 
operations that it may well be called “the mortgage lifter.” 


COMMON SENSE IN THE COW STABLE. 
Pror. G. HE. Day, GUELPH. 


During ‘recent years more interest than ever before has been taken in the 
problem of reducing cost of producing farm products. Especially is this true of 
‘dairy products, and dairy farmers are taking hold of the question in a manner 
which does them credit. The systematic keeping of records of performance of 
dairy herds is working wonders in many districts, and there seems little doubt that 
the practice will spread as time goes on, and that the average production of the 
dairy cow in Ontario will show marked improvement in the near future. 

All this is as it should be, and no right-thinking person would try to discour- 
age the efforts of the farmer to improve his dairy herd, but there is a danger that 
one feature of improvement may be overlooked in efforts to produce large records. 
No man who is handling dairy cattle can have it too firmly impressed upon his 
mind that a healthy cow which will produce 7,000 to 8,000 pounds of milk in a 
year is a more valuable asset than a diseased cow which will produce 15,000 pounds 
in a year; or, in other words, large records are very desirable if they do not cost too 
much, but if they are obtained at the expense of health and constitutional vigor 
they are not worth the price. The man who is truly improving his dairy herd does 
not lose sight of those things which make for health and constitutional vigor. In 
this paper only one phase of the question will receive attention, because it is the 
one most commonly overlooked. 

Everyone knows that animals can live a considerable time without either food 
or water, but they can live only a few seconds without air. This fact should be 
sufficient to convince any person of the importance of looking after the air supply 
as well as the food supply. An insufficient supply of food causes emaciation, and 
the effect is readily noticed. When the food supply is increased the animal usually 
returns to its normal condition quite readily. On the other hand, the effect of a 
deficient supply of air does not manifest itself readily. The animal may appear 
to be in perfect condition, while all the time a force is at work gradually under- 
mining its health and vigor. Finally, when the animal has been so debilitated that 
disease gains a foothold, we see the effect, but not, as a rule, until the disease has 
made such headway that it is impossible to restore the animal to health. Further, 
we are liable to attribute the disease to almost any cause but the true one. Air 
starvation, therefore, is more to be feared than food starvation, because its effects 
are obscure, and when they become noticeable it is too late to remedy the evil. 

Dairy cattle are especially liable to injury through air starvation, from the fact 
that a dairy cow will usually produce more milk in a warm stable than in a cold 
one, and in his efforts to maintain a warm stable the farmer is apt to restrict the 
supply of air entering the stable during the cold weather. If the building were 
heated by artificial means it would be possible to keep the air pure and maintain 
a high temperature, but in practically all stables the heat comes from the animals, 
and to have pure air and a high temperature during cold weather under these con- 
ditions is something which has not yet been shown possible. It becomes important, 
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therefore, to stop and consider whether, after all, it is necessary to have a dairy 
stable so warm as most people suppose. The writer’s experience is that cows appear 
to suffer no inconvenience from a temperature ranging between 30 and 40 degrees, 
provided the air is dry and the cows are liberally fed. If, however, the air is damp, 
such a low temperature would be decidedly injurious. Where the temperature is 
maintained between 50 and 60 degrees during cold weather the air cannot be pure 
and dry, and the effect is debilitating in the extreme. A few more pounds of milk 
may be obtained, but they are obtained at too high a cost. _ Less feed may be re- 
quired, but saving feed at the expense of health is poor economy. 

When the air of the stable is kept pure and dry by the admission of plenty 
of pure air, it is absolutely necessary to so arrange the fresh air inlets that draughts 
are impossible. Failure to observe this point has led many people to think that a 
cool stable is injurious, and the inlets are promptly closed. Thus we find many a 
herd abundantly supplied with expensive food, while the cheapest thing in nature, 
and the most necessary for maintaining health, is grudgingly supplied. Let us 
remember that good health and a sound constitution lies at the bottom of all suc- 
cessful breeding operations, and that a superstructure built upon any other founda- 
tion will: ultimately collapse. 


CO-OPERATION IN MARKETING. 


S. E. Topp, B.S.A., PETROLEA. 


The co-operative marketing of farm products is a subject deserving of study 
and encouragement from all classes of our people. To the farmer, it offers a 
means of vastly increasing the revenue of the farm; to the economist, it is of great 
interest, in that it tends to reduce the expense of operating the machinery of mar- 
keting, thus effecting a great saving of money and leaving many more people free 
to become actual producers, in place of being only handlers of produce. It is of 
interest to the consumer, because it affords a means by which honest producers can 
place an article of guaranteed quality upon the market in quantities sufficient to 
supply the demand. To the moral reformer, it offers the surest means of raising 
the standard of honesty amongst our rural population, in that co-operative mar- 
keting secures a discriminating market and thus greatly increases honesty in pro- 
duction. Lastly, it is of interest to the statesman, because it affords the best 
means of increasing the wealth of the nation, through the increase in agricultural 
wealth, thus tending to attract to the land more intelligent and better educated 
people. 


To the person who has never studied what has been accomplished in Europe — 


by agricultural co-operation these statements may seem extravagant, but writers 
of all classes in the Old Land agree that co-operation in its various forms either 
has become, or will become, the solution to the whole agricultural problem. There 
it has assumed many different forms of activity. By its means German farmers 
have been able to secure cheap credit with which to improve their farms, and pay 


for high-priced fertilizers and machinery. It has also been the means by which 


Denmark has gained her proud position as the leading country of the world in the 
production of high-class butter, bacon and eggs, and has changed that country in 
the course of half a century from a condition of poverty and despair to comfort and 
high optimism. . 


Sa 
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In Ireland its chief activities have been directed towards organizing the dairy 
industry, and so successful has it been that at the present time there are nearly 
one thousand co-operative dairies in actual operation. It is steadily gaining recog- 
nition from statesmen and economists, and is becoming the sure foundation on 
which Irish agriculture is advancing towards stability and prosperity. In Hng- 
land it is looked upon as being an essential part of the scheme of “small holdings af 
of land. Large farmers are also finding the co-operative methods to be the most 
effectual in their business. In France, Belgium, Austria and Italy co-operation in 
agriculture takes various forms, according to the needs of the situation, and is 
successful in proportion to the intelligence of the people and the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the branch of agriculture to which it is applied. 

Agriculture as an industry differs in certain fundamental principles from 
other industries, and consequently radical differences are necessary in its organi- 
zation. Increase in population and means of production tend to centralize nearly 
all the industries of the towns—that is, it tends to place the industry under the 
control of a few people. In the country, on the other hand, a like condition tends 
to divide and subdivide the means of production, i.¢., the land, and to place the 
produce of the farm in the hands of an increasingly large number of people. This 
leaves the industry peculiarly liable to abuses in marketing, and requires special 
organization for marketing purposes. 

On the other hand, agriculture resembles other industries in many of its com- 
mercial details. Quantity and economy are essentials in all commercial enter- 
prises. For instance, no manufacturer would begin to do business unless he were 
assured of sufficient quantity of raw material to make economy in production pos- 
sible. So, too, Danish co-operators never think of organizing a creamery unless 
there is sufficient quantity of milk being produced: to pay expenses and leave a 
profit. A manufacturer under such circumstances might establish his creamery 
at the junction of certain transportation lines. This same principle is being ap- 
plied on a large scale to co-operative creameries in France, and one creamery is 
manufacturing the produce of a whole township. 

The present method of marketing, by which farmers sell their raw material to 
the manufacturer or marketman, is responsible for many of the abuses existing 
to-day in regard to quality and quantity of farm produce. As long as the same 
price is paid for good and bad butter and eggs at the country stores, their produc- 
tion will go on, and so long as the farmer can get as much money for a thick fat, as 
for a bacon hog, just so long will he produce it. The cumbersome, costly and 
abusive system of marketing has during the past left the farmers with such a small 
margin of profit that the business has, to a large extent, been relegated to the 
least ambitious, and has allowed production to drag so far behind demand that 
to-day abnormally high prices are paid by the consumer. It is evident, then, that 
the old system is no longer practicable. 

When an individual, or a group of individuals, as a joint stock company, in- 
vest money in a manufacturing enterprise, their chief interest lies in getting 
dividends on the money invested. They are little interested in any previous or 
later stage through which the product they deal with passes. Moreover, in joint 
stock companies the ordinary investor has no interest whatever in the product dealt 
with; he cares only for dividends. Right here is where the essential difference be- 
tween a joint stock company and a co-operative society. occurs. The farmer is 
interested in the co-operative creamery, bacon factory, or fruit association, only as 
a means to production. His primary interests lie in securing profits on the 
original produce of the farm. In order to do this it is necessary that he control 
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the marketing of his produce, and do this in the cheapest possible manner. He 
must also manage so that no individual member of the manufacturing or market- 
ing organization which is handling his product secures more than his just share 
of the profit on the produce. For this reason his organization must resemble 
ordinary commercial companies in certain details, while ‘differing materially in 
other ways. . 

The business must be sufficiently large to make economic management possible. 
For instance, it is useless to organize an association for handling fruit where only 
a few hundred barrels are produced or can be produced. The Danes have made 
only one failure of late in co-operative effort, and this was in a fruit association © 
where the quantity was not sufficiently large to make the business pay. 

Methods of securing capital for co-operative enterprises differ from that of 
the joint stock company, because the investor in the joint stock company is inter- 
ested only in dividends, which are not fixed, but made as high as possible. Because 
the farmer is interested chiefly in profits on the produce of his farm, money in- 
vested in a co-operative marketing association receives as low a dividend as possible, 
and this dividend is fixed. US ; 

In Europe two systems for securing capital exist. In Denmark, the money 
is borrowed in lump, and a low rate of interest is secured. In some other coun- 
tries shares are issued which are bought by members of the society only. On 
these shares a low dividend is fixed, which is made as low as will induce people to 
invest. All profits above the cost of management and the dividends or interest on 
the capital invested is then returned to the farmer according to the business done 
with the association. This is the essential point insisted upon by all “ co-opera- 
tors in the Old Land.” The joint stock company is not recognized as a “ co-opera- 
tive” society by agricultural economists in Europe. 

In this country, co-operative endeavor has in the past been sadly handicapped 
because it has not been properly studied as a commercial enterprise, the joint stock 


company has been used as the means of securing capital, and profits have been 


divided on the basis of dividends on stock. It is time we learn from Huropean 
experience. They passed through a long series of experiment. When Sir Horace 
Plunkett started to organize in Ireland he found that the cause of failure by his 
predecessors in co-operative effort had been that, whereas a man with one cow was 
receiving dividends on fifty shares of stock, and had fifty votes in the management, ~ 
another man who had fifty cows was receiving dividends on only one share which 
he had invested, and had only one vote. He tried to get an even number of shares 
held by each member, but this was impracticable, so he fixed the dividend on the 
stock, and allowed members to hold as many shares as they liked, but gave each 
member only one vote. This last is also an essential principle in co-operation, and 
is accepted by all co-operative societies in Europe. | 

To sum up, then, a co-operative society should observe the following funda- 
mental principles: (1) Each member should have one vote. (2) Capital should 
be secured either by borrowing money or issuing shares, which should be held only 
by members. Where shares are used, dividends should be fixed, and be as low as 
will induce people to invest. (3) All profits above cost of management, interest, 
or dividends, etc., should be returned to the farmers according to the business done. 
with the society. (4) The business should be capable of being developed into one 
of large enough proportions to allow of economical management. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PIGGERIES IN HASTINGS COUNTY. 
A. D. McIntosH, B.S.A., STIRLING. 


Of the eighty-seven cheeseries in Hastings County there are only three which 
are not owned by patrons. Hence it may be readily seen that co-operation has 
taken deep root in at least one county in Ontario. : 

In connection with some of these large factories there are also joint stock 
piggeries. One of these at Mount Zion is built on the latest approved plans and 
working to the great satisfaction of the people who are so fortunate as to hold 
stock in it. As this is probably the most up-to-date and progressive piggery of the 
kind in Ontario, it will not be out of place to give a few details concerning its loca- 
tion, size, equipment, capacity, etc. 

Zion factory is situated in the 8th con. of Thurlow Township. The piggery 
consists of two buildings, 40’ x 80’, standing side by side, 6’ apart, on cement ~ 
foundations, sloping in such a way that all the effete material can be easily cleaned 
out into the 6’ passage between the buildings. (See cut.) This passage has a 
gradual slope to one end in which is a gate leading to a gutter that is used to con- 


Co-operative Piggeries, showing ventilators open at the top and ends, 
and the driveway at the end of the gutter, where the litter is 
carried away in a tank wagon. 


vey the waste matter to a tank wagon that disposes of it on a nearby farm. Smaller 
gutters from inside the pens empty into the outside one. In each gangway between 
the rows of pens inside there is a long pine plank tank of considerable capacity 
(probably 15 bbls.) into which the fresh whey from the factory runs and from 
which the feeder easily dishes it up to the pigs on both sides. Over the tops of the 
troughs there are bins for the reception of the chop, grain or other dry food material 
furnished by the farmers. The roofs are self-supporting, and the ventilating sys- 
tem is highly efficient. The capacity of the pens is 500 hogs, and at the time of 
the writer’s visit during the first week in July the pens were full of very promising 
porkers. The piggery is situated about forty rods from the cheese factory. The 
whey is conveyed directly from the factory through open troughs made of inch 
pine boards. 

The man in charge is hired by the year to keep the pens in tidy condition and 
to feed the pigs, both of which operations are certainly being well performed. The 
general appearance of the hogs and pens is such as deserves high commendation. 
One seldom meets with such little foul odor around even much smaller hog-pens 
than is noticeable at the Zion piggery in the warm days of July. 

A very profitable turnout of hogs in 1909 is being followed up this year with 
a marked increase. 
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Two other large modern piggeries have been built recently in Hastings 
County, one at Moira in Huntington Township, the other at Plainfield in Thur- 
low Township. The former consists of one building 240 feet by 36 feet, with a 
long gangway from end to end in which is a long cement tank for receiving the 
whey from the factory, about 100 rods away. It is doubtful if the cement tank 
wil! last long. 

Two 4-foot passages about 40 feet from each end receive the effete material 
from the narrow gutter behind the pens. ‘These passages are so arranged as to 
permit of being cleaned out into a large tank waggon which conveys the manure 
to the neighboring farm. The feed bins are immediately over the troughs and are 
replenished by the owners of the hogs with such food as is most suitable for their 
pigs according to their stage of maturity. A regular man is employed to feed both 
the grain and whey and to keep the pens clean. On the 27th of July, 1910, this 
piggery was filled to its capacity with very promising looking young pigs. The ven- 
tilation system is not quite so satisfactory in the writer’s opinion as that of the 
Zion factory. In a number of the pens, however, there are raised platforms for 
sleeping accommodation. This piggery cost $3,000 and is a source of pride and 
profit to the fifty-four farmers who own it and who have owned the cheese factory 
for over 40 years. 

The piggery in connection with Plainfield factory is modelled after that of 
Mount Zion, although not nearly so large. Its main features are much the same 


as those of the one at Zion except that the manure is being partly wasted and the ~ 


ventilation and lighting systems are not so satisfactory, nor are the pens quite so 
tidy. It is the intention, however, to have all these matters speedily rectified as 
the owners are quite aware of the attention being paid to these three co-operative 
piggeries by the patrons of other factories. 

A further step along the lines of co-operation is being contemplated, viz., that 
of selling in car-lots direct to the packing houses. The matter is being discussed 
and it is believed that a long step forward will be taken next year in this direction. 
The optimistic mood of the owners of these piggeries indicates a progressive spirit 
in these farming communities. The work of Farmers’ Institutes and Farmers’ 
Clubs in these sections along with that of Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Associa- 
tions seems to be bearing excellent fruits in the form of up-to-date methods and 
modern improvements. The writer takes pleasure in publishing the fact that some 
of the finest barns he has ever seen are being erected in the district Just spoken of. 
Large fields of alfalfa are being started and the increased corn crops are being 
supplemented with new modern silos for their proper storage. More attention is 
also being given to the proper care and handling of milk and the cool-curing of 
cheese. 

The writer has not had sufficient opportunity to visit other townships of this 
large county, but hopes to be able to make as favorable reports of them at some 
future date. 


TELEPHONES FOR THE FARMER. 


FRANCIS DAGGER, TORONTO. 


The power of being able to converse with our fellow-men is one without which 


life would be barely worth the living. The use of this power is, however, restricted 
to the number of persons whom our voice can reach, and who can participate in 
our conversation. A person on an uninhabited island or alone in a prairie shack 
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finds in such an environment that the sense of speech contributes little or nothing 
to the joy of living, but on the contrary only tends to remind him of his utter 
loneliness; so much so, that the prolonged endurance of such a condition would 
deprive him of his reason. 

To carry this thought a little further may we not ask if it is possible for a 
family or small community to experience in a limited degree this sense of lone- 
liness due to the restriction which their environment places upon the opportunity 
to exchange conversation with their fellow beings? I think it will be conceded 
that a community or family whose most expeditious means of communicating with 
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Subscribers’ Telephone, showing lightning pro- 
tector and wiring from the outside wires. 
The lightning protector should be placed 
close to where the wires enter the 
building from the outside. | 


their neighbors and with the nearest town is by horse and buggy is living in a state 
of isolation which does not render life as enjoyable as it might otherwise be. 


Much has been said and written upon the subject of keeping our boys and 
girls upon the farm, and the tendency of young people to forsake the certainty of 
a living competency in the healthy surroundings of country life for the maelstrom 
of city life which drags so many thousands every year into the vortex of poverty, 
sickness, and premature death. Is not this tendency on the part of the younger 
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generations due largely to the limitations which render social intercourse in the 
country more difficult than in the city. 

These conditions, however, need no longer be endured, for with the dawn of 
the twentieth century the farmer, the real producer of his country’s wealth, has 
entered a new era of cultivation through an easy mode of communication which 
has brought the voice of progress within hearing of every rural home, for to-day 
the telephone makes it possible to rid farm life of its great barrier—isolation from 
centres of population and business. 

A few years ago the telephone was a luxury in the cities and towns, and to 
the farmer an impossibility. The expiry of the original “Bell” patents in the 
United States in 1895 was followed by a movement of the farmers in the middle 
West for the establishment of rural telephone service which had hitherto been 
denied them by the monopoly which controlled the patents. This was the begin- 
ning of what is_known as the “ independent telephone movement,” which has 
grown until to-day there are ten thousand companies operating nearly five million 
telephones in the United States and Canada, all of which are owned and controlled 
by local interests, entirely separate from the “Bell” companies, which claim an 
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Metallic circuit party line, showing two subs¢ribers’ stations—l, main line; 2, sub- 
scribers’ station; 3, ground wire. 


almost equal number of subscribers. The success of this movement is in a very 
large measure due to the tenacity and perseverance of the farmers during the early 
stages of its history, in the face of many difficulties and much discouragement. 

Once having acquired a knowledge of the value of a telephone service, no 
people have been so eager to avail themselves of its: benefits as the farmers. 
In Iowa, which has a population equivalent to that of Ontario, there 
are to-day approximately 350,000 telephones, nearly one-half of which are in the 
homes of the farmer. The enterprising farmer has found that by having a tele- 
phone he can keep in absolute touch with the market, selling his grain, fruit, 
vegetables, or live stock at a time when the quotations are the most favorable. He 
also saves a vast amount of time in the course of the year, both on the part of his 
help and himself, by eliminating useless journeys for the purpose of delivering 
his produce or of ascertaining the status of the market. He no longer loads up 
his wagon, makes a long haul of many miles, only to find that the market is not to 
his advantage, or that there are no cars on the railway siding in which to ship his 
grain or other produce. : 

The farmer of to-day calls up the town with which he is connected, ascertains 
the market, gets the weather report and proceeds with his day’s work, laying it 
out accordingly. Many a farmer has saved by selling at the right moment, or by 
taking advantage of weather forecasts, more than enough to pay for his telephone 
service for an entire decade. 
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When some of the farm machinery breaks down the damaged part can be 
replaced in a day by telephoning a supply house instead of incurring a week’s 
delay, which formerly happened when the mails were depended on. The telephone 
also eliminates the possibility of mistakes which frequently occur as a result of 
the implement man being unable to ask and answer questions when a letter was 
not quite clear. In cases of accident, or sudden illness which necessitate speedy 
medical aid, many a life might be saved by the intervention of the telephone, 
when the time occupied in a long drive to summon this aid, with the possibility of 
finding the doctor away from home, would have been all in vain. 
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Subscribers’ Station, showing telephone on the wall and 
wires from pole. While two separate iron wires 
are shown in the drawing, it is preferable 
to use insulated twisted drop wire from 
the pole to the house. 


When fire threatens, the assistance of the whole countryside may be sum- 
moned in a few moments. Tramps and thieves invariably avoid those farms into 
‘ which a telephone wire leads. 
pre ope my hae 
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It is, perhaps, the social benefits the telephone brings into the home of the 
farmer which appeal most to his wife and to the younger members of his family. 
It may be justly claimed that the telephone has revolutionized life on the farm, 
by the welding together for the purpose of social intercourse the scattered homes 
of the farmers throughout the length and breadth of every rural community 
The women of the family no longer depend upon someone who goes to the post 
office once or twice a week for the news of the outside world. ‘Telephone visits 
with neighbors and relatives are everyday affairs. Telephone concerts are some- 
times indulged in where a number of farmers on the same line listen at the re- 
ceiver, while the talented members of each family contribute to a programme of 
vocal and instrumental music. Impromptu dances, sleigh rides, parties and 
gatherings of every kind can be arranged by wire in a few minutes, in place of 
the old-time method of driving round the country after the long day’s work is over. 

Having stated a few of the many advantages which the telephone has brought 
within reach of the farming community, it is opportune to consider whether, in 
the rural districts of Ontario, the farmers are availing themselves of the benefits 
of this utility to an extent which its importance demands, and if not, what are the 
reasons for this lack of development. If Iowa has over 150,000 farm telephones 
in operation, why is it that Ontario has only 30,000? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be found in the fact that in Ontario the farmer has only within recent 
years met with any incentive to build rural telephone systems. Indeed, up to 
four or five years ago his efforts in this direction were discouraged by those whose 
business it was to furnish the public with telephone service. It was argued that 
the capital available was required for developing the cities and towns, and it was 
also claimed that rural service could not be furnished at rates which the farmers 
were willing to pay. For these and other reasons the farmers of Ontario remained 
for the most part in ignorance of the benefits which the telephone would bring to 
thcir business and home life, and even where its advantages were appreciated, 
they had no knowledge as to how rural telephone service could be organized and » 
established. 

Time has, however, changed these conditions and it is now possible for every 
farm community to secure a telephone service at very moderate cost. ‘There are 
to-day between 300 and 400 rural telephone systems in Ontario, the majority of 
which have been organized and are owned and operated by the farmers themselves. 
Thus the problem of furnishing rural telephone service has been solved, and it only 
remains to proceed with this work by establishing systems where these do not 
already exist, and to develop those at present in operation until the ideal con- 
dition of “a telephone in every farm house ” becomes an accomplished fact. When 
that time arrives, whatever reasons may be vouchsafed for the young people leav- 
ing the farm, the isolation and monotony of rural life will no longer be one of 
them. With good roads, a buggy in the barn, and a telephone in the house the 
problem of “how to keep the girls and boys on the farm ” will be solved. 

While the cost of establishing a rural telephone system is to a certain extent 
governed by local conditions, a pole line carrying one metallic circuit of standard 
construction may be built at approximately $80.00 per mile. Additional circuits 
will cost about $20.00 per mile. Each subscriber station, including telephone, — 
lightning protectors, leading-in wires, and installation will cost from $15.00 to 
$20.00, according to the distance from the main line to the house. As it should 
be possible to secure three subscribers for each mile of line, the total cost per sub- 
scriber would be approximately $47.00. It would, therefore, be perfectly safe to 
estimate the capital required at $50.00 per telephone, if you are sure of securing 
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three to each mile of line. Two subscribers each mile would average $70.00 per 
telephone. 

The first step towards starting the organization of a rural telephone system 
should be by means of a public meeting to discuss the project. ‘T'his meeting 
should be called for the day and time best suited to the convenience of the farmers, 
and every effort should be made by those interested to secure a good attendance 
representative of the whole. district. It is also desirable at these meetings to 
secure the presence of a speaker competent to give advice as to the best methods 
to adopt in carrying the organization into effect. By making enquiries beforehand 
it is generally possible to obtain the services of an officer of an up-to-date and suc- 
cessful rural company who can give the meeting the benefit of his experience. 
The Canadian Independent Telephone Association will upon request furnish any 
snformation or assistance in this respect, and will provide a qualified speaker 
upon payment of his expenses, should one not be available nearer home. 

At this meeting a committee should be appointed, each member of which will 
undertake to canvass the farmers in his neighborhood to become subscribers to the 
proposed system. The area in which it is proposed to operate should be divided 
into districts and the committee should be chosen in such a manner as to include 
at least one resident of each district. This will make possible a thorough canvass, 
without throwing too much work upon the shoulders of any one person. ‘he 
territory in which it is proposed to operate should be large enough to take in all 
the country contributory to the town or village which it is intended to make the 
terminus of the system. It is a serious mistake to organize a number of small 
companies operating separate lines all converging at one point, as it invariably 
means the overlapping of each other’s territory and results in dispute between the 
owners of rival systems, with inevitable disadvantage to the public. 

There are three methods under which a telephone system may be operated, 
Rizo: 

(1) As a joint stock company, operating for profit and paying dividends. 

(2) As a co-operative association, operating at actual cost and not for profit. 

(3) Under the local Municipal Telephone Act, 1908, and amendments 
thereto, 1910. ; 

The cost of securing a charter of incorporation for a joint stock company is 
$100; that for a co-operative association operating without profit, $25. In both 
these cases, before a charter of incorporation will be granted the Provincial Gov- 
ernment must be satisfied upon the following points: 

(1) That sufficient capital has been subscribed or underwritten to carry out 

the work proposed. | 

(2) That a by-law has been passed by the Council of every municipality in 
which it is proposed to operate giving permission to erect poles and 
wires along the highway. A certified copy of each by-law must accom- 
pany the application for a charter. 

(3) A description of the proposed- system and intended operations of the _ 
applicants, with an estimate of the cost of construction, must also be 
furnished. : 

Application for a charter must be made to the Provincial Secretary, Toronto, 

and in order to avoid possible confusion and delay it is desirable to engage a 
lawyer to prepare and forward the necessary documents. 

In the case of a joint stock company the capital stock to be distributed among 
few or many stockholders, the amount of each share being fixed at the time of 
organization. The business is managed by a Board of Directors elected by the 
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stockholders. ‘The directors fix the rates to be charged for service, which should. 
be adequate to produce a revenue sufficient to cover all necessary expenses and 
leave a profit ample to pay the stockholders a dividend of not less than six per 
cent. on the capital. Rates varying from $12 to $15 per annum are as a general 
rule considered necessaty for the purpose by joint stock companies. 

In the organization of co-operative companies it is usual to fix the amount 
of each share at $10, each subscriber being a stockholder, and taking a sufficient 
number of shares to cover the average cost per telephone of the whole system. 
For example, if the cost of a system of 100 telephones is estimated at $5,000, each 
subscriber would take five shares. Each subscriber is assessed with his share of 
the actual cost of operation and maintenance. This assessment would vary ac- 
cording to local conditions, but as a general rule it would be from $4 to $6 per 
a.num. While very few rural companies or associations make any provision for 
depreciation, preferring to make special assessments for renewing worn-out. plant 
when the necessity arises, it is a wise precaution to set aside about $3 per tele- 
phone each year. as a reserve for depreciation. Such a provision will ensure the 
maintenance of the system in good condition for all time, without incurring the 
risk of having to make an assessment at the end of a few years, which the sub- 
scribers find it very difficult to meet. 


Guy and anchor. Corner guy. Braced pole. 


The Ontario Local Municipal Telephone Act, 1908, and the amendments — 
thereto of 1910, provide what should prove to be the most simple and economical — 
method for a rural community to establish its own telephone service, inasmuch as 
it enables every ratepayer to become owner of his share of the system without 
having to provide the whole of the necessary capital at the start, and without 
placing any liability upon those ratepayers who are not disposed to take tele- 
phones. 

Under this Act a number of ratepayers desiring telephone service may peti- 
tion the Council of their municipality asking for the provision of the necessary 
funds to install a system. Each petitioner or subscriber must sign an undertaking 
in which he agrees to repay his share of the cost of the plant in ten annual instal- 
ments of principal and interest in addition to the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion. The Council may then pass a by-law, which it is not necessary to submit to 
the people, providing for the carrying out of the work, and may make arrange- 
ments for obtaining a temporary loan of such money as is necessary to pay for 
the material and labor while the system is under construction. Within two years 
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from the passing of the first by-law the Council must pass a further by-law author- 
izing the issue of debentures for an amount sufficient to pay off all temporary 
loans, with such other additional amount as may be deemed necessary for exten- 
sions in the immediate future. All loans must be repaid out of the first proceeds 
of the sale of these debentures. 

The instalments of principal and interest amount. to about 1314 per cent. 
on the cost of construction, that is to say, if the total cost of the system averages 
$50 per telephone, each subscriber would pay $6.75 per annum, plus the cost 
of maintenance and operation. Thus for the first ten years the total annual pay- 
~ ments would be approximately $12 per annum, and at the end of that period the 
instalments of $6.75 for principal and interest would cease, the future assessments 
being only such amounts as may be necessary to meet the actual cost of mainte- 
nance and operation, which should not exceed $5 per subscriber. 

The municipality establishing a system under this Act, which is known as 
the “initiating municipality,” may extend its system into any neighboring muni- 
cipality for the purpose of giving service to any ratepayers in such municipality 
who may agree to the conditions required by the initiating municipality. 

All payments due from subscribers are placed upon the tax roll and are col- 
lected in the same manner as taxes, being a charge against the subscribers’ prop- 
erty. Where the system extends into other municipalities it is the duty of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the initiating municipality should be a member of this 
them to the initiating municipality. 


Insulator, showing method of tying Iron wire joint. 
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It is desirable that the management of a system under this Act should be in 
the hands of a joint committee representing the Council and the subscribers. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the initiating municipality should be a member of this 
committee. arity: 

Inasmuch as the provision of the necessary funds by the municipality may 
create a tendency to treat the question of expenditure more lightly than would 
be the case if the capital had to be furnished in one payment by the subscribers, 
great care should be taken in the matter of securing advice from the right source. 
Too much reliance should not be placed upon the recommendations of salesmen 
who are interested in making the order for equipment as large as possible, and 
who are sometimes responsible- for increasing the cost of a plant beyond what 1s 
really necessary. The best plan is to engage the services of an independent eng1- 
neer who is not interested in the sale of any particular equipment, and whose 
reputation depends upon securing for you the best system at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with efficiency. In the selection of telephones and switchboard, if you pur- 
chase from a manufacturer of high-grade equipment, and pay a fair price, there 
are few points to govern your choice, except they be in matters of design and 
different methods of assembling the parts. If you take the price as your standard 
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they are all equally efficient as regards the service they will render. In the laying - 


out of a telephone system, however, and during its construction, it is possible to 
waste money upon extravagant and unnecessary details, and on the other hand the 
cost of maintenance may be unduly increased by the practice of false economy ; 
hence the wisdom of having a reliable, independent man to consult in the initial 
stages of the undertaking. 

Any telephone manufacturer will furnish upon application, bulletins describ- 
ing in detail the various methods of building rural telephone lines and installing 
apparatus. The Ontario Railway and Municipal Board will also forward a copy 
of its specifications for the construction of rural lines to any applicant. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to deal at length with this phase of the telephone business. 
The following points may, however, be of interest: 

Potrs. These should be placed as nearly as possible at equal distances of 176 
feet apart, thirty to the mile. 

Where only one circuit (two wires) is to be carried on brackets, 20-foot poles 
with 4-inch tops will serve the purpose, although 25-foot poles with 5-inch tops are 
preferable. 

Where more than one circuit is to be carried it is good practice to use 25- 
foot poles with 6-inch tops, fitted with a 10-pin cross arm. This will carry five 
circuits and by the addition of a second cross arm, ten circuits. For heavier lines 
poles with 7-inch tops should be used. 
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Crossing a road, showing the method 
of placing guys. 


Thirty-foot poles are necessary at road crossings, and as ‘a rule 35-foot poles 
for railway crossings. 

Wire. This should be No. 12 B.B. or E.B.B., the last named being the best 
quality. It weighs 165 lbs. per mile, or 330 lbs. per circuit mile. This should be 
purchased from a reliable firm and care should be taken to see that it will stand 
the standard test for galvanizing. Do not use fence wire. 

TELEPHONES. The best type of telephone to use is what is known as 5-bar 
Bridging Magnate Telephone with 1,600 ohm ringers equipped with condenser, 
and push button attachment for calling central without ringing other stations on 


the same line. The receiver should be of the concealed terminal type, having | 


no exposed metal parts, with pure rubber shell for preference. Do not purchase 
cheap telephones, for these are in the end the most expensive. 

NUMBER OF STATIONS ON ONE Circuit. It is good practice not to put more 
than ten telephones on the same circuit. If good service is desired, the number of 
stations on one line should not exceed fifteen. It may be explained that many 
more telephones will talk and ring efficiently on the same. line, but with an ex- 
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cessive number of stations the traffic becomes so heavy that the line is kept too 
busy to render proper service to all the subscribers. 

Rartway Crossines. Proper authority must be obtained before wires are 
erected across railway tracks. In the case of railways operating under Dominion 
charters, applications must be made to the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, Ottawa. Where an electric or steam railway is under the control of the 
Provincial Government application must be made to the Ontario Railway Munici- 
pal Board. 

Connection Wirn Brnt System. The question of interchange of service 
with the lines of the Bell Telephone Company is one upon which there igs much 
divergence of opinion among the proprietors of rural systems. Some consider it 
necessary to their success, while others who have tried it regret. having made any 
such connection. A third class, which includes some of the largest individual 
rural companies, do not believe that “ Bell” connection is at all necessary or de- 
sirable under existing conditions, arguing that while long distance service may be 
a convenience it is not a necessity, and that if the farmers can communicate with 
each other and with their business town they secure practically all the service 
they require. For this reason some companies and municipalities have installed 
town and village exchanges in preference to paying the Bell Telephone Co.. a 
rental of from $3 to $5 a year per telephone or five to ten cents a conversation in 
addition to the usual fees for long distance messages, in order to obtain connection 
with the nearest town or village. This question, however, is one which can best 
be decided by the farmers themselves according to the local conditions. Where 
“ Bell” connection is desired it is a case of securing most favorable terms from the 
Bell. Telephone Co., and experience has shown that the best bargain is obtained 
by those companies which have waited until their system is in actual operation 
before giving the matter consideration. 

Where the Bell Telephone Co. refuses connection with its system or in case 
of failure to come to an amicable agreement, the Board of Railway Commissioners 
for Canada has power to order such connection to be given upon such terms as it 
may decide. All agreements which the proprietors of telephone systems in Ontario 
make with the Bell Telephone Co. must be submitted to. and be approved by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, and the Ontario Railway and Muni- 
cipal Board, otherwise they have no force or effect. 

Onrarto TeLepuonr Act, 1910. This Act applies to every municipality, 
company or person in Ontario owning and operating a telephone system or line, 
the Bell Telephone Co. alone being excepted, by reason of its Dominion Charter. 

Unprr Tuts Act: (1) All telephone charges must be submitted to the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board for approval. 

(2) Every telephone system or line operating in adjacent territory must in- 
terchange service with each other, either upon terms mutually agreed 
upon or as shall be decided by the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board. 
All agreements for interchange of service must be submitted to the Board. 

(3) It is illegal to enter into any agreement which shall restrict competition 
or increase the cost of telephone service, until the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board has decided that such an arrangement is just and rea- 
sonable. 

(4) In cases where a person is refused telephone service, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board may order that such person shall be furnished 
with such service upon such terms as it may direct. 
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BEEF RINGS. 


Judging from the enquiries we have received regarding Beef Rings, it is 
quite apparent that they are becoming popular in many sections of the Province. 
In sections surrounding towns and villages its full significance is not realized, but 
‘1 the more isolated sections an organization of this kind should prove of inestima- 
ble value. Fresh meat in the home during the summer months is far too uncom- 
mon in many sections. This is not due to preference, but to actual necessity. 
Many farmers are not fortunate in having a butcher call with fresh meat each 
week, nor have they facilities for, keeping a large quantity on hand. The result 
is that the farmer is compelled to kill during the winter months, and cure in salt 
or smoke a quantity of pork and beef, sufficient to supply the family during. the 
summer. Naturally this is not only an undesirable form of meat supply, but it also 
has its effect upon the health of the family. T’o overcome this difficulty, farmers in 
many sections (usually some distance from a town, but in some cases quite near as 


well) have formed an organization known as a “Beef Ring,” whereby they agree to | 


kill an animal each week and divide it among the members. 

The first step necessary is to obtain the names of sixteen or twenty persons 
who are willing to enter into the contract. They should meet during the winter 
months, draw up a constitution and by-laws and appoint their officers. Care should 
be taken in selecting the butcher and secretary. It requires a great deal of skill 
and thoroughness to keep the books, and see that each member receives his proper 
share. We add here a constitution which may be added to, or a portion omitted, as 
the circumstances may demand. 


CONSTITUTION. 
-I. This Association shall be known as the ——————— Mutual Beef Association, 
and shall consist of ——————— members, whose object shall be to furnish each member 


with his share of fresh meat weekly during a specified season. 

Il. That officers shall consist of a President, Secretary and Treasurer, whose duties 
shall be such as usually pertain to such offices; also a Managing Committee of three 
members, whose duties shall be to provide a suitable place for slaughtering, settle all 
differences in regard to weight and quality of animals furnished, and the general over- 
sight of the work, and any vacancy occurring in any office shall be filled by a vote of a 
majority of members present at a meeting appointed by the society, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Ill. The officers shall continue in office for the period of one year, unless otherwise 
determined by a majority of said society. 

IV. The President and Secretary shall be and are hereby empowered to convene all 
meetings considered necessary by them, and any special meeting at the request of any 
five members, given in writing. 

V. Seven members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

VI. All persons becoming members of this society shall subscribe to the articles of 
this constitution, and will be governed thereby. 

VII. The annual meeting shall be held at a place and on a day agreed upon, for the 
purpose of closing. up the business of the current year, enrolment of members, election 
of officers, making arrangements for succeeding year’s operations, and for the transaction 
of such other business as may be brought before the meeting, notice of which meeting 
shall be given each member by the Secretary. 


By-LAws. 


1. The society shall elect one of its members ‘to the position of butcher (whose duties 


are hereinafter defined), who may secure some suitable person to perform said duties. 

9. Bach member shall furnish one heifer or steer, the age of which shall not exceed 
two years, and weighing about four hundred pounds, suitable for the purposes of the 
society during the season, in his proper turn, said season to consist of sixteen weeks, 
commencing and ending at such times as may be determined at any regular meeting of 
the society. — 
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8 The order in which each member shall furnish his animal shall be decided by lot 
at the annual meeting, or at a meeting held at least three months prior to the day of 
the first killing.- 

4. Each member shall deliver his animal at the place of slaughter at or before 9 
o’clock on the day appointed by the society for the slaughtering of each animal. 

5. Each member furnishing an animal shall be entitled to and receive the rough 
tallow, head and heart of the same. 

6. The butcher shall be the judge of the suitableness of all animals furnished, and 
may reject any, subject, however, to an appeal by the Managing Committee. 

7. The butcher shall ‘have authority, and it shall be his duty in fixing the price per 
pound of each animal delivered, to take into consideration the season of the year when 
such animal may be furnished, also the quality of said animal when dressed, according 
to a standard adopted by the society. 

8. The butcher shall weigh each carcass when dressed, and keep an account of the 
same, giving proper credit to the member furnishing said carcass. He shall also cut and 
distribute weekly, to each member of the society, an equal portion of the same, as near 
as he can judge in the division, and keep a strict account of the amount furnished each 
member per week, and at the end of each season settlements shall be made with the 
members of the society, in accordance with the accounts kept by the butcher. 

9. The distribution the butcher is required to make in accordance with the foregoing 
rules shall be accomplished by placing each member’s portion on hooks under their 
respective names at the place of slaughter, or at such other place as may be agreed by 
the society. 

10. The butcher shall market all hides and pay over to the Treasurer the money. 
obtained by him for the same, and shall receive for his services the sum of two dollars 
per head for all the animals slaughtered, cut up and distributed by him. 

- 11. The money obtained by the butcher for hides shall remain as a fund in the 
nands of the treasurer for the purpose of defraying the necessary expenses of the society,’ 
and settling the differences of accounts between members at the end of each season. 

12. No member shall have the privilege of withdrawing from the society without the 
‘consent of a majority of said society, and in no case will a member be allowed to with- 
draw until ‘his accounts are settled with the society. 

13. The above articles and regulations governing this society shall remain in full 
force and virtue unless amended by a two-thirds vote, after a notice of such amendment 
has been regularly given. a 


Instructions FoR CuTTING Carcass AND DIVIDING IT AMONG THE MEMBERS. 
Chart one shows side divided for 20-share beef-ring, each member getting a 
roast, a boil, and a slice of steak, the numbers, as below, going together: 


Chart for 20-share Beef Ring. 


Roast. Boil. Steak. 
1 14 bao t 
13 
19 
16 
1% 
18 
15 
12 
20 
11 
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SIXTEEN-SHARE CHART. 


A chart for a sixteen-share beef-ring, commonly used, is as follows: 


Chart for 16-share Beef Ring. 


This chart represents one-half of beef lying on table ready to saw. Before 
letting this half down divide it in the middle by running a saw across at “a,” 
between roasts 4 and 5, leaving two ribs on hind quarter. After laying both quar- 
ters on the table, divide fore quarter at line “ b.” 

No. 9 represents neck. Saw neck off, leaving three joints on it. 
No. 1 represents roast No. 1. Saw roast No. 1 off, leaving three joints on it. 
No. 2 represents roast No. 2. Saw roast No. 2 off, leaving three joints on it. 


No. 8 represents roast No. 3. Saw roast No. 3 off, leaving three joints ‘on it. 

No. 4 represents roast No. 4. Saw roast No. 4 off, leaving four joints on it. 

No. 11 represents front shank. Saw front shank off above upper joint. | 

No. 14 represents second rib cut. Saw it off, leaving five ribs on it. 

No. 13 represents first rib cut. “Saw it off, leaving four ribs on it. 

No. 10 represents brisket. 

No. 12 represents shoulder, which lies directly under brisket, as represented in 
chart. 


Then take the hind quarter and divide at the line “d.” 

No. 15 represents flank. Cut flank off at line “c.” 

No. 5 represents roast No. 5. Saw roast No. 5 off, with three joints on it. 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 represent sirloin. Divide these three to as nearly the same 
weight as possible. : 

No. 17 represents steak. Cut steak into slices, giving a slice to each person. 

No. 16 represents hind shank after steak is taken off. | 

After this half of the beef has been cut up, it is divided between the first eight 
persons, as shown by time-table, giving each person a roast, a boil piece, and a 
slice of steak. Then the other half of the beef is taken down and cut up in the 
same manner. 

John Scott, Ontario County, Ont., secretary of a 20-share beef-ring, writes 
us as to the system under which it is worked. It does not differ materially from 
what was suggested above. In the cutting up of the side, however, there is a very 
marked difference, each side being cut into ten portions, two of the portions being 
made up of two pieces each. This does not give such an equal division of meat, so 
far as quality is concerned, as does the dividing of the side into twenty pieces, 
besides steak, but the cutting up takes less work. 
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CHART FoR TWENTY-SHARE BEEF-RING. 


Mrs. E. S. Hunsberger, Waterloo County, Ont., who in 1907 sent to The 
Farmer’s Advocate an account of the workings of a beef-ring of twenty members, 
for which her husband was butcher, also sends a chart of a side of beef as divided 


by them. 


Chart for 20-share Beef Ring. 


Ag will be seen, it is cut into ten pieces and steak. The steak is cut into eight 
slices, a slice to each piece except Nos. 9 and 10, which are supposed to contain 
steak. Each portion, as prepared and weighed, is hung on one of a row of twenty 
hooks, each one of which is numbered with a member’s number, and has his share 
for that week. A reproduction of a part of sheet on which are recorded accounts 
with members of beef supplied and received, is given below. 
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Beef-ring Account Sheet, Partial View. 


Figures entered show beef received by members the first week from animal 
supplied by Moses M. Weber. When sheet is filled, the totals at the foot of columns, 
added up and down, show the dressed weights of the different animals supplied by 
members. Totals of columns added crosswise show the amount of meat received by 
the different members during the twenty weeks. The sum of the totals below and 
those at the right-hand side should, of course, correspond. Much care in weighing 
both the carcass and the pieces, and in marking down the weights, is needed in 
order that this may be the case. 
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If the instructions described above are carried out carefully, we can see no 
reason why an organization of this kind should not succeed. There is one great 
weakness in the Beef Ring at the present time—it lacks variety. It would be much 
more popular if it could be arranged that each member would receive beef, pork 
and mutton alternately. Just how this could be done we are not prepared to say, 
but we think it worthy of some thought during the long winter evenings. If 
the latter method is adopted, or already in existence, we shall be very pleased to 
learn how it is conducted. 


WIRE WORMS AND WHITE GRUBS. 
C. W. Nasu, Toronto. 
During the past few years ever-increasing complaints have been made by. 


farmers and market gardeners of the damage done by wire worms and white 
grubs. All kinds of field crops have been attacked, though probably corn, potatoes 


and pasture lands have suffered most; while in gardens nothing seems exempt, when 


these creatures are abundant. This is by no means a new trouble; all over the 
world farmers have from time immemorable, had to contend. with these under- 
ground pests, and have been compelled at times to adopt strenuous and expensive 
methods of cultivation, in order to rid their fields of them. Even at the present 
day in England, wire worms are considered to be the most destructive farm pest 
they have, and great care is taken in the preparation of the land before planting a 
crop liable to attack. 


Wire Worms. 


Wire worms are the larve of a large family of insects commonly known as 
click-bectles, or snapping-bugs (Elaters). They are readily recognizable in all 
their stages, and everybody knows the perfect beetles by their habit of shamming 
dead for a moment after being touched, and then with a sharp snap, jumping into 
the air, and, after alighting on their feet, scurrying away as fast as their short 
legs will allow. Most of our click-beetles are small, or of medium size, rarely ex- 
ceeding an inch in length, though the Eyed Elater, rather a common and not an 
injurious species, reaches a length of two inches, or rather more. The prevailing 
colors of the beetles are brown, of various shades, and black; a \very few being 
brightly marked, or metallic. The body is somewhat flattened, elongated and 
tapers, more or less, towards each end. 

The larve are well named wire-worms from the form and hardness of their 
bodies. They are long, narrow, worm-like, very even in width, decidedly hard and 
of a brownish or yellowish color. Besides a short projection on the last joint, which 
acts as a sort of support to the long abdomen, they have three pairs of short- 
jointed legs in front. They are nearly all vegetable feeders, and there are but few 
cultivated plants they will not feed upon. It is said that rye and barley are less 


liable to attack than any other small cereals, and that peas and clover are not 


severely injured. In market gardens they are terribly destructive—potatoes, melons 


and tomatoes being frequently ruined by them. A notable instance of this occurred. 


at Burlington in 1904, when the loss to some growers was almost ruinous. 
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Lire History. 


Owing to the fact that there are a large number of genera and species 
of the beetles which produce wire-worms, and that these appear somewhat 
in succession during the summer, eggs, of the different species, will be de- 
posited at various times during the season. The habits of the subterranean species, 
however, may be stated in general as follows: The beetles soon after their ap- 


“White grub and June beetle. Wire-worm and Click-beetle. 
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White grub attacked | - Wire-worm affected 
by fungus. by Cordyceps SP. 


ahaa deposit their eggs in erass-land, among weeds, or wherever there is 
abundant vegetation of a grassy nature. The larvee soon hatch and then feed upon 
the roots of plants. In this state they remain until late in the summer of the 


‘second year (some, perhaps, longer) ; they then change to the pupa stage. Towards 


autumn they become perfect beetles, but do not emerge from their cells beneath 
the surface of the ground until the following spring or early summer. 
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In land which has been under sod for several years, wire-worms are almost 
sure to abound; and when the sod is broken up, the larve will be found in every 
state of development. Some are very young and will require two or more years to 
mature; some are a year old or more, and others are about entering the pupa stage. 
Under these circumstances, the breaking up of the sod will not immediately destroy 
all the wire-worms in the soil. If the ploughing is done in the fall and the land 
kept well stirred or disced until winter sets in, most of the pup and many of the 
larve will be destroyed, but some, perhaps a good many, of the younger ones will 
escape by burrowing below the reach of the implements. The roots of the grasses 
turned under will afford them food during the following season, and so the crop — 
may not be much injured.. In the next year, however, this food supply will be 
exhausted and the roots of the then growing crop will be attacked, and so it is 
often found that wire-worms are more destructive the second season, after sod has 
been ploughed under, than they were the first. It is well, therefore, at this time 
to put in a crop as little liable to injury as possible. 

In the beetle stage, these insects are not generally destructive, but one species, 
Corymbites tarsalis, has been found to be rather injurious to the apple, feeding in 
the flowers and destroying the essential organs and also eating the young foliage. 


REMEDIES. 


Most of the remedies which ,at various times were claimed as infallible, 
have been proven to be of little benefit. Experience and careful experiment 
have both shown that there is no use attempting to kill wire-worms by soak- 
ing the seed in poisonous chemicals, or by putting poisonous substances on the 
land. The only possible method of getting rid of them is good cultivation and a 
proper rotation of crops. Fields infested should be ploughed late in the fall, when 
the full grown larve, pupe and adults will be killed by the disturbance and ex- 
posure, but as the larve, which have not reached full development, will escape if 
the weather is warm enough to allow them to retain their activity, the fall plough- 
ing with frequent discing should be continued so long as the land can be worked. 

The methods adopted in England to conquer this pest are described by Sir 
Richard Keene, who says: “If the land is broken for oats (our general crop), it 
is sure to be attacked by wire-worms, more or less; I top dress with 400 lbs. agri- 
cultural salt, 200 lbs. superphosphate and sometimes 100 Ibs. nitrate of soda. I 
have never known this to fail if applied in time. If the land is broken in autumn 
to have green crops the following year; I have the land worked as much as pos- 
sible and apply eight tons hot lime to the acre; lime as hot as possible.” 

Gas lime is also thought highly of in England, and where it can be obtained 
should also be effective here if applied in the fall, at the rate of about fifty bushels 
to the acre. 

On a small scale, wire-worms may be trapped in gardens by sticking pieces 
of potatoes on slender sticks about eight inches long and burying the potatoes 
three inches deep near the rows of plants. Examine the bait every few days and 
kill the wire-worms found feeding upon it. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 


Most birds will feed upon the beetles and their larvee when they can get them, 
but the latter are so well protected by their mode of life that they only fall a prey 
to the few species that are specialized for digging them out, and these are fast 
becoming so scarce as to be incapable of keeping the insects in check. There are 
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but few parasites affecting wire-worms; so far in fact, I have found but one a 
peculiar fungus (Cordyceps sp.), which is, however, extremely rare and apparently 
quite local. 

WHITE GRUBS. 


The white grub is the larva of the common June beetle, an insect well known 
to everybody from its habit of blundering into lighted rooms in the evenings of 
May and early June, where it buzzes about in idiotic fashion, bumping against 
walls and ceiling, when sometimes, by dropping on the head of a female inmate 
of the room, it will cause more disturbance than is appreciated in well regulated 
households. 

The beetle is about one inch in length, thick bodied, of a dark glossy chestnut 
color above, much paler below; the legs are yellowish and its breast is covered 
with pale yellowish hairs. The wing covers, though glossy and shining, are rough- 
ened with shallow indentations, and upon each there are two or three slightly 
elevated lines running lengthwise. 

During the day they rest quietly, generally hidden among grass or thick weeds, 
and become active at night, resorting to cherry, plum and some other trees, upon 
the leaves of which they feed sometimes, when very abundant, entirely stripping 
them of their foliage, thereby badly mystifying the fruit grower who, seeing in the 
daytime the damage done, searches the tree for the perpetrator, and failing to find 
it, wonders what new pest he is up against now. 

Early in June the female deposits her eggs beneath the surface of the ground, 
usually among grass roots. They are white, translucent and spherical, and about 
one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. When hatched, the small white grubs begin 
at once to feed on the rootlets of plants. From the time of hatching, the larve 
take nearly three years in reaching maturity as adult beetles, hence larve of dif- 
ferent sizes can generally be found in the ground at the same time. They are soft 
and white, have a horny head of a clear, brown color and six legs, which appear to 
be too long for an underground insect. The hinder part of the body, which is 
thicker than the centre, is carved beneath, towards the thorax; this end is usually 
dark colored, owing to the contents of the stomach showing through the thin skin. 
If straightened out, the body of a full grown larva will measure an inch and a 
half or rather more. 

When these grubs are very numerous, they so completely devour all the grass 
roots, where they are feeding, that the turf can be lifted by hand and rolled up as 
readily as if cut with a spade. At the approach of winter the larve burrow into 
the soil far enough to be protected from extreme cold, and there remain until 
spring renews their activities. 

Upon attaining full development, which takes place in the autumn of the 
second year, the larva forms a cell in the ground two or three inches below the 
surface, and there transforms first into a pupa, and from that to the perfect 
beetle, which emerges in the following May or June. 

There are many species of the genus Lachnosferna to which the June beetle 
belongs, and they are all more or less injurious, but as their life history is much 
the same, it is not necessary to refer to them individually. , 


REMEDIES. 


This insect is very difficult to deal with in its underground stage. Many 
remedies have been suggested, but experiment has shown most of them to be 
worthless, and some are quite as injurious to the grass as are the grubs themselves. 
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A short rotation of crops, where it can be carried out, is the best preventative. 
Where, however, pasture land is already infested, fall ploughing in chilly weather is 
the best method of destroying the pest. This throws them up near the surface, 
where,.if they are in the pupa stage, they will fail to transform, and the larve, if 
chilled, are too helpless to burrow and make new cells to protect them from the 
frost. It is a curious fact that while these insects in their own cells, but a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, can withstand the winter’s cold perfectly, 
they cannot do so if their cell is broken up; in such case they seem invariably to 
perish. The cultivation also exposes them to their natural enemies, of which they 
have a great many; all birds and many animals being particularly fond of them. 
Crows and blackbirds will often follow the plough in order to pick them up as 
they are thrown within their reach. 

Hogs appreciate them highly, and if turned into an infested field will root 
them out and devour them greedily. An old sow or two with litters of pigs will 
soon rid a considerable area of white grubs. 

On a small scale, that is to say for lawns, or where only small patches in a 
pasture field are affected, a few ounces of bi-sulphide of carbon injected into the 
soil has been found effectual. Copious waterings with kerosene emulsion have been 
suggested and may, perhaps, be of service. It is said that after its use the grass 
will soon recover, but it is always advisable to help it with some more seed and a 
light top dressing of nitrate of soda used in the proportion of one pound to the 
square rod in three applications. If the lawn is small the most convenient way to 
apply the nitrate of soda is to dissolve it in water, one pound in five gallons, and go 
over it with a watering pot. . 

The white grubs are sometimes affected by insect parasites, which reduce their 
number, and there is also a curious whitish fungus which attacks and destroys 
them. This grows out of the thorax below the head, and running upwards often 
attains a length of three or four inches. Unfortunately, as agricultural conditions 
seem to be more and more favorable to the propagation of June beetles, their 
natural enemies are becoming scarcer; and that being the case, man, who is chiefly 
responsible for having destroyed the balance in nature, must now use his own 
ingenuity in restoring it. 
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KEY TO REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY MEETINGS TO BE HELD BETWEEN 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 1909, AND MARCH 5th, 1910. 
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ea DLODS Wt hook cen ee Sethe 8 18, 24 Melting (in 2 se irate tere sr eae read User 
TNE re re eg es eciale estas sacs 21, 30 Wellington Minsees ccs's ses + ces ee ve 20,026 
WRTIAYIC Poe arore eile bo cane thee awa 21, 30 AV edi N@ LOM Sones Mice o Lela nes a tee 20 
Leeds N. & Grenville.............-- 21, 30 Wellineton\W ia... a, aes aval ea’! 
Ty ote ir ets shila Gals oh ook Se 80 21, 29 Wentworth N .........0-+0: hee 19, 26 
RB UEAGN DPR. acts con Se Soe cles vale ae 21, 29 Wentworth S .....2..-s.-; AE ie ai as 19, 26 
BRODIT ee ices hc IS Cis cats ce ee os 19, 26 Vigil Meena cee ce cets ie meee ne 20, 28 
TET TEP ed Op aa ga es Part 19, 25 VOLS Nee eae we peta s sta a’e eine te 20, 28 
MINICICSEX IN. ..l Sos cies sees se tye oe oe 18, 24 OTK Wit he a ce oe lie US ad dere vite 6 20, 28 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO 


1909-10. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


We present herewith statistics for the Institute year—June, 1908-09, also 
announcement of meetings to be held during the season 1909-10, together with a 
list of speakers and subjects. 

By a comparison of the past two years, it will be noted that the attendance at 
regular and supplementary meetings during the season 1908-09 was about 11,000 
above the year before. In addition to this, we held a large number of special meet- 
ings. The summary of attendance at all meetings under the direction of this 
Department will be found on page 6. It must be remembered that the Institute 
meetings have lost their novelty, and those who attend go for the purpose of getting 
instruction along agricultural lines rather than for entertainment. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS. 


Special meetings in the interests of live stock, pure seed, poultry, fruit, etc., 
were held at a number of points during the past year, and the demand for work 
of a like nature is increasing. The expressions of appreciation on the part of prac- 
tical farmers would indicate that this line of work 1s destined to play a large part 
in agricultural education in Ontario. 


FARMERS’ [INSTITUTE CLUBS. 


During the past year a number of these organizations have been established as a 
direct result of Farmers’ Institute meetings, and, on the whole, the work accomplished 
has been most gratifying. A number of clubs have been formed through the 
efforts of district representatives of the Department of Agriculture, while others 
have been formed by prominent farmers in various localities, independent of the 
Institute. We have issued a booklet on Farmers’ Institute Clubs, and shall be glad to 
forward the same upon application. Part I. of the 1908 Farmers’ Institute Report 
contains considerable information upon Farmers’ Institute Clubs, and we direct 
the attention of officers and directors to this volume. We believe that much good 
will result from a consideration on the part of the farmers in each locality of local 
conditions and possibilities. By consulting together the farmers are enabled to 
introduce good seed, desirable kinds of stock, etc., and inaugurate lines of work 
which could not well be undertaken by the individual. 


WoMEN’s INSTITUTES. 


This branch of the work has met with marked success during the past year. 
We now have organizations at 524 points, with a membership of about 14,000, and, 
for the most part, regular meetings are being held by each society. Last year the 
total attendance at Women’s Institute meetings was considerably over 116,000. 
Altogether, much is being done to improve home and community life. We are 
receiving many inquiries from those districts where organization has not yet been 
effected, and the prospects are for a still greater expansion in this line of work. 
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FUTURE MEETINGS DEPENDENT UPON APPRECIATION SHOWN. 


We have found it necessary this year to refuse meetings to a few places which 
did not show appreciation- of the work last year. Those places which do not sup- 
port the work during the coming winter cannot expect to have meetings during the 
following year. It becomes those who are interested, therefore, to do what they 
can to make the local meeting a success, both in attendance and participation in the 
discussions. . 


ATTENDANCE, MEMBERSHIP, ETo., FOR 1908-1909. 


The weather conditions were more favorable than usual during the past season, 
and the effects are shown in an increased attendance and membership. It has been 
gratifying to note that the young men are taking a greater interest in the work of 
the Institute. Lack of sufficient help on the farm prevents many from attending 
the meetings who would otherwise do so. 

The Institutes holding the largest number of meetings during the year ending 
May 31st, 1909, are: 


HIASLID ESE W eMor. wee cate retainer eae tere hone 15 «> Middlesex Nx once vs oes oe ee BS 
Greys Go hao ores i eee 14° Perthy No a ce oo ee ee 11 
PAL OOUNC ae, oe tice co eee eu ene 145,..Prince> HNdward- 73. 2.2 see 11 
WALSTIOOS Suc cuy ds seals eta eies ot auaee eee 14>°"Rainy River,(S.2.. 20 2. oe son eee ee niet gee: 
ONTETIOAING ieee ee ee leas eee 13,0 Brant.sS. ca eice 01s ae sites he eee 10 
Peel sires ists Bie aha y its cos hoe galore oe eee 132°) Grenville, <Siei6 i e kiees ce eee 10 
SImMCOe MCAS Ss sre ee ee the en eae 13 2 Grey, Sais ee wees coe ee eee 10 
Wie teTlOO, TIN ors a sth hs ce tae ee ee ree 13% Haldimandgits cc% es ccs ee ee 10 
DUIerin eho s oe ek ie eee ee ee 12 Hastings®: Bosacs & Ge ba ssane 2 Cee ee 10 
TaA TAT KS Posse ieciets Ss ete ane eel eae ae dee 12) IRONT SERS yo aterealecis sees ¢ eseen oe 10 
ORTON CAIN eae eae te ae ee ete ee ate ee 12 + Kent, “Wi24 Gincd eects ee ue 10 
entre wan ous oa ene oe eee ke De 125: Duambton, Wie ace cc roe eee 10 
Wellington; Os cee tae ee ae ee eteae 12% 7 Ontario, Sia. tece ale sce ss ane: ee lore settle anne 10 
SCY eget URS cepa i peor mee ay NEA vyicd a OR a a 12> Oxford. “Sc ieee eave ne cea 10 
ROTI MIN ereiare tae Sie ote a oterele aie alee Maciel Sas 12.2 Victorias aes cee oes ee cee 10 
PEUTOI Ea cit bytes te so oke Liashe eh rere ake eee Tite: Welland) 6: S2ifeweais hoi ceese ees iGo 10 
Middiesexit Hy} ing tees oe cet kes 11, Wentworth, (Sic 0.8.50 be cae eee 10 


The Institutes having the largest attendance at their meetings are as follows: 


No. in No. in 
No. of attend- No. of attend- 
Meetings. ance. Meetings. ance. 

WialeriG0,s.cerus whee tees ss 14 ; Peele a Sea eee 13 ; 
ESPUCE: ipsctsmee re ee 8 OS L65 oe MCP UN. Bay tik crete tee eee uh 2,325 
WOlIN STON. os cece els ae 8 2,000 oo Middlesex, IN. cies cise se 11 2,293 
Ontario DNA ose e «ieee ee 13 2844 Oxford ING Sie eee cee 12 2,180 
PertnyS Aes wach to cede 8 2130 sePH UPON ya oe ct wes cro cre cee alee 2,109 
WY ATOLIOO. IN Ge iece sce eaters ie cee 13 2,484.05 “MIG GICSER cHiieck ct. ere a eceete 11 2,020 

The Institutes having the largest membership for the year 1908: 

HLA LSOD Sees ties Ee Chak whe eieets ae etait 6402) OntariofNene Aas wok boc eee 349 
Wa terloorse oer wire fae ae ee rae 611" “Middlesex, Wisse 44cs2 ee. so oe eae 347 
Waterloo .INs. bows Uae see eee 590 sec Wellineton,5 Claes nas cons cle ci eee 346 
Oxford. Soe wie ee ee ote a ee 568 TUTOYIN ose oo shee Fae ve 345 
Perth ,es 7 aes one on weer en ee A01>’- Northumberland, "Wits = eee 337 
Ha rong es fay Boe reat ean g Sete ae ae Re B80 ix Vorks Nuit le att eee ee are 331 
PCT LD INT ie feces Oo ene tae ees 318i. Carleton “Ane cree week Ue ee 318 
ESSER i fa sie es ead he AU Cente 318 > MiddlesexjiNe iia a oe oe 317 
OXTOnG SIN ec Ieee Lit ACs ne a eee 3097 Sm lMCoes Cie diets ant ees Sat a 316 
Pee lee Soe eee tots bee RTA ite ee 304. 6am btOn, i aac, cee stiuieraee ck eerie mene 315 
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FRUIT INSTITUTES. 


During the season 1908-09 special Fruit Institutes were held at the following 
places: Beamsville, Burlington, Cobourg, Dunnville, Forest, Leamington, Meaford, 
Thornbury, Collingwood, Napanee, Oakville, Picton, Port Perry, St. Catharines, 
Simcoe, Port Dover, Vittoria, Delhi, Waterford, Stoney Creek, Trenton and 
Whitby. | 

In a few instances the course consisted of only a one-day meeting. At the 
majority of places, however, the instruction lasted for two days, and in one or two 
instances three days. The total attendance at these courses was 5,665. 


Loca, Pouttry SHOWS. 


Speakers were also sent to local poultry shows, with a view to giving instruction 
in poultry management and preparation for market to those who might desire the 
same. Five thousand seven hundred and fifty persons profited by the instruction 
given. The following are the places served in this way: Nov. and Dec., 1908: 
Berlin, Bracebridge, Collingwood, East Toronto, Hespeler, Ingersoll, New Ham- 
burg, Woodstock; Jan. and Feb., 1909 (in order of date) : Brantford, Peterboro, 
Napanee, Port Arthur, Midland, Owen Sound, Mitchell, Leamington, Mt. Forest, 
Clinton, Lindsay, Kingston, Watford, Simcoe, Spencerville, Cornwall. 


PouLTRY INSTITUTES. 


In addition to supplying speakers for local poultry shows, education along this 
line was carried on at the following Poultry Institutes: 


Attendance. 
EAMATK 7 tote eons eee Mare bie tor LO00 te ge ce eee che see 400 
Morris bUre is ees wre res Vere ae Ose) Tit anole at ote ver itre we 350 
Winchester +. ¢s:.¢ os aaa Mate Oh | Ondine cine sl eictare ow atone te 203 
Lizbridgere eies-cn eens i Gees ee dat On) bef Ne Sala rue gear Re 268 
Mota lea ttendauceles wes seien we de we lasses cee + nih ies 1221 


JUDGING CLASSES. 


Short courses in stock and seed judging were conducted at the following places: 
Alliston, Ayr, Beaverton, Brooklin, Cannington, Carleton Place, Cookstown, Cree- 
more, Elmvale, Hickson, Lindsay, Nottawa, Orillia, Perth, Picton, Sunderland. 

This work has been very highly appreciated by the farming community, and, 
without an exception, the farmers in the districts served are anxious for further 
instruction of the same nature. We fully expect that the demands for this class 
of work will increase from year to year. The total attendance at these judging 
classes was 14,300. 


SEED AND DRAINAGE MEETINGS. - 


During the summer of 1909, speakers were sent to the following meetings, which 
were devoted to seed and drainage matters: Bradford, Columbus, Hillier, James- 
town, Lanark, Northport, Perth, Teeswater, Tottenham, Victoria Square and 
Walkerton. Total attendance, 862. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Speakers were furnished for 38 annual meetings held between June 1st and 
R0th, according to the regulations governing Farmers’ Institutes. For the most 
part the speakers were members of the Agricultural College staff. The Institutes 
appreciated very much the services rendered, and we believe that much good has 
been accomplished by bringing the farmers and the professors in closer touch by 
meeting together in this way. 


DAIRY MEETINGS. 


In addition to the regular Farmers’ Institute meetings and the special meetings 
recorded herewith, arr angements were made, through the Dairy Instruction Branch, 
to send speakers to factory meetings. These meetings were attended by the two chief 
instructors: Messrs. G. G. Publow, Kingston, and Frank Herns, London, and some 
of the men who are assisting them as instructors. 

In all 333 factories were visited in this way, with an attendance of 20,418. 


SPECIAL NORTHERN. MEETINGS. 


The special meetings held throughout the northern portions of the Province, 
and which were attended by a gentleman and lady speaker, are recorded in Part II. 
of the 1909 Women’s Institute Report. In all 122 places were visited. It is grati- 
fying indeed to learn from time to time of the appreciation of the work of the 
Institutes, especially the women’s organizations, in the newer sections of Ontario. 


MEETINGS AMONG FRENCH-CANADIANS. 
At the earnest request of a number of French citizens for agricultural education 
in their own language, a speaker was sent to twenty-nine points in the Nipissing, 
Sudbury and Sturgeon Falls districts. Lists of places visited are given in Part II. 


of the 1909 Women’s Institute Report. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 


At regular, supplementary, and special Institute meetings for twelve LenS endine . 


June 30th, 1909: 
Regular and supplementary meetings: 


Farmers’ eInetitutes, if.ei ici oh iciet c ee eee 121,323 
“Women’s lis titted tn crtteas ects he ree nee ar eee 116,493 
Special Institutes: | . 
Hrnit. Lnetity tes x,t) 3 saeco ues Gane cet eee emg ree eee 5,665 
Toeals Poultry Shows 4.00. cae ok ie ene eee 5,750 
Poultry. Institutes 200.2 Saran een ee rp 1,221 
Seed and Live Stock Judging Classes,............ 14,300 
Seed and Drainage Meetings *)i...0 4.2 79s..0.5.: 862 
Factory and Creamery Meetings ............... 740 ¥ 20,418 
TL Ose 5 <3 sets RUBE paths tye tai Bah cae ee 286,032 


GEORGE A. PUTNAM, Superintendent. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1909-10. 


Name. P. O. Address. 
Presidente wse sess tee Mis GHANTOPG aie scales (acs Centreville. 
Vice-President ........- Rot AN USOT. Weta be Newburgh 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. B. Aylesworth ...... Newburgh. 
Presidents oraa eke cies Henry Knight, Jra.:..: Sault Ste. Marie. 
Vice-President ........ James Nightman ...... Tarentorus. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...G. H. Parmer oe cise Steelton. 
PreEsideGn bi sceos «tie 28s WME VALOS 2 oie cre es ais Goldenburg. 
Vice-President ........ JOUN “W ALNOCK Toho. wes Iron Bridge. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...A. H. PAS OMS ae coe Sowerby. 
PresiGleMUree antes screkeue ss Carson Moore ......--. McLennan 
Vice-President ........ TOU AT IIStrOne aero McLennan 
Secretary-Treasurer ...James INGLES peso GS aha Goo acs McLennan 
Presidents avuuiet setae Ete EISOUNT ee Gea inte aise Stella 
Vice-President ........ Rew iipatrick ans. - Stella 
Secretary-Treasurer ...W. P. Tugwell ........ Stella. 
Precidentaes ekeske vceLer ls Wee GOOF Be i eters Brantford. 
Vice-President ........ Frank Kitchen)... 22s ° St. George. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...A. W. Vansickle ....... Onondaga. 
Presidente oc. cesses PEE EWVGOLE View ratte scars Burford. 
Vice-President ........ PEG ATO steer e seca eden Mohawk 
Secretary-Treasurer ...F. M. Bewistiiicn ec. css Burford 
Presidentiaiwcee ss Smo. Weer? MeDonalde. ....- Ripley 
Vice-President -........ Jo LO WEL Silos ste ereninere Ripley 
Secretary-Treasurer ...R. J. Nelson ........-- Paisley. 
PLESiGEN tore ok siereyeers J. K. Livingstone ...... Hepworth. 
Vice-Prestguent ecm s «a Wile Poa iclaw: ps seek ts Lion’s Head. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Cecil Swale .........- Wiarton 
Presidenitits ics ache aces SWeM Ei ATR CLIT) tte cuipes lens Teeswater 
Vice-President 022.0. 5. Wot As RANWaILC ameter: Walkerton 
Secretary-Treasurer ...James A. TCAD OM ae teak. Walkerton. 
(Drawer 457.) 
President: 2g Mee see ese Allen McKinnon ..... Pt. Elgin. 
(ist Vice-President ..... Isaac Broadfoot ...... Allenford. 
2nd Vice-President ....P. J. Brown .......---- Tiverton. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. H. Wismer ......-- Pt. Elgin. 
President ir euicecse JES Galdw Gils cic. Aes City View. 
Vice-President ........ Wesley Graham ...... North Gower. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...R. H. Grant .........-. ‘Hazeldean. 
President chna ce. te os acs CeO me De Stniimars stoic ee Whitfield. 
ist Vice-President ..... WY oe DLV TIOS iilaiane ry ssn Granger. 
2nd Vice-President ....W. J. Hamilton ....... Whittington. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Wm. SHiGldg yates swans Shelburne. 
PT ESiCen tree itica see. i078 H. J. Whittaker ...... Williamsburg. 
Vice-President ......... ToS. Keyless et, ay N. Winchester. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. P. Fox ......-+---: Winchester. 
President 228s wees J. -Arthur Vance ..... Ida. 
Vice-President ........ Waiehw Nie obarpelsi cs Ida. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...A. J. Fallis ..........-- Millbrook. 
Presiientio: ovesneses ue ABH AT BIS: Stele ea sce Tyrone 
Vice-President). 2 si..s's 5 Milton J. Werry ..... Tyrone. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...W. E. Powardar were Bowmanville. 
(Box 154.) 
Precidentiwiaceiaicae «+. Jas. H. Sheppard ..... Mt. Salem. 
Vice-Presidenty, 4% gare: HW AseGarnnhamines ss. =% Staffordville. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...F. Leeson .....-.----- Aylmer. 
Presidents vee wre DD. Carmichsaelia wae as: West Lorne. 
Vice-President) 2 iso. iH Ba Silleor Ms hs tees Tona. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Arch. Maccoll wer... = Aldborough. 
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Essex, North ...ece0.es Presiden tree 4. .see rene Chas. Ravanagh ...... Oldcastle. 
Vice-President ........ DE MCAT Sterne atone. Comber. 
Secretary-Preasurer rw. oD. UTOS.. wenicssls oem vs North Pelton 
Essex, South ....... ose EP TCSIGCNEM 5 o.:oan heen PhilipgGs Hoss pee eee Leamington. 
Vice-President ........ Levi, CoyPalmer> sass Kingsville. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...G. W. Coatsworth ..... Kingsville. 
Frontenac ..... Lee tare Presidenti cos ies oss Michael Traves ....... Latimer. 
Vice-President ........ Def DeeRorerses yas ee Kingston. 
Secretary-Treasurer> o..J.. Knight” ..22 0.0. i. Elginburg. 
Frontenac, Centre ..... Presidentes .22 sui es Henry Drew tse cee Long Lake. 
Vice-President ........ Daniel Stafford ....... Tichborne. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...R. A. Hamilton ....... Godfrey. 
PIGUENSATTY 40 yaks cieters. so SETCSIGOON Cees vee eres Rik Huntermover..<. Maxville. 
Vice-President ........ Péter: Chisholm +. at.) Lochiel. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. P. McNaughton ....Dominionville. 
Grenville, South ..... sPresident i: eters Henry Morgatroyd ....Brouseville. 
Vice-President ........ HR. eCOnnelivis eee ae Roebuck. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...G. W. Carson ........ Charleville. 
Grey, Centre ....... ~erresidentinn cts on ast see WsELGUy Bae ears Maxwell. 
Vice-President ........ J SRwePaweetts a7e. Kimberley. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. I. Graham ......... Vandeleur. 
Grey, North i. se6 esPresident tte. sure oo Win Bunters ooeece eee Kemble. 
Vice-President ........ So) HaNewiian: ts osc Owen Sound. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...A. S. Donald ......... Kilsyth. 
Grey, South ........ . OPTESIDENt aie ee Daniel Edge .......... Edge Hill. 
Vice-President ........ John R:i- Philp 3. 2.5% Maple Lawn. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Geo. Binnie .......... Bunessan. 
Haldimand <.0.h sce. > Presidentitcncte aren. Jo Sutons ee oe Bingham Road. 
Vice-President ........ ASPSIVell ee peas ee oe Hagersville. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...W. S. Dunnett ........ Lythmore. 
Halton. css: GS Ohe wees Eresident nue cee Jas. Reidheee ee ee Campbellville. 
Vice-President ........ Wr ALeWison eotnacu Georgetown. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...E. F. Nixon .......... Ashgrove. 
Hastings Wastes. ons Presidente stsiccwe eee J 2H Clater seer eae Chapman. 
Vice-President ........ HGS: eTuckerse eee te Chapman. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...H. C. Emerson ........ Corbyville. 
Hastings, North ...... Presidentsti2 7) Stee ae Robt. Broad v.03. see Hazard’s Corners. 
Vice-President ........ Joseph English 2.9. ... Moira. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...F. A. Comerford ...... Eldorado. é 
Hastings, West ....... President*se.teeas eee AL S,eWhitet2s ste tccns Sidney Crossing. 
Vice-President ........ Sa Werisloyd teas Wallbridge. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...T. H. Ketcheson ...... Frankford. 
PAULO eats cies vate President fre retake ee Thos: 7 MeMillan’.. 2. Seaforth. 
Vice-President ........ Walenta ser. eee eee Bluevale. 
’-Secretary-Treasurer ...P. A. McArthur «...... Brussels. 
Huron; Southiz 2.2 sees President: ecto ven oe Atiens-Mustard).0 oc Brucefield. 
- Vice-President ........ Die eee ALI SONG hers Bice Thames Road. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...B. §. Phillips ......... Exeter. 
Huron, West<)2. 2% 2. Presidents stasis es ee Ele) LOPE IS Tear cee Loyal. 
Vice-President ........ Jo A Mallouehrer kena: Dungannon. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Wm. Baillie .......... Dungannon. 
Kent, Wast corse ve. ors ; Presidents. ice 2 ek. JonnseMecCuteneons...... Croton. 
Vice-President ........ Wm. Henderson ......Thamesville. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...H. C. McGeachy ...... Thamesville. 
Kents Westie aikiets wees Presidenttiim. sce ee ae Bo Wiel G barterse. tees Chatham 
; Vice-President ........Harvey Imrie ....+... Renwick 
Secretary-Treasurer ...J. R. Longmoore ..... Chatham 
Lambton, Hast ........ President 0. tac. ee CHawkins: 29s Warwick. 
Vice-President ........ John=Morbes sine o Keitch. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...T. A. Martin ......... Forest 
Lambton, West): 2... <. President) 467 isin... Wirai Jackson tno... am Osborne 
Vice-President ........ Frank? C.cPretty tn nse Wilkesport. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Robt. J. White ....... Colinville. 
Lanark; North 2... 1. PTOSIGCHts we ee alive JOBD #5COUl Ae wee ce ee Watson’s Corners. 
Vice-President ........ AS Ran king ese ae cokes Middleville. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Peter Storie ......... Watson’s Corners. 
Lanark, South .......% President. 2.54 seek Jc W Oi lsCAVOEur, sires ee Perth 
Vice-President ........ James’ Glien: cess. ar as: Perth 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Geo. Oliver ...........- Perth 
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Secretary-Treasurer . 
SUE haces President 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Norfolk, North ........ President 


eoeseve eee ee @ 


esoeevee7e 2 8 2 @ 


eee eee 


eoeoeeee27 88 © @ 


ose7ee7e7 8 0 8 2 @ 


“1st Vice-President ... 
2nd Vice-President ... 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 

Satctone sous President 


Oa el © (4) @ (6 'e, ece 8 


Secretary-Treasurer : 
ba ong pes President 


oor eceer eee eo @ 


ja: 


. Name. P. O. Address. 
pO Boe 8 OE ol pe ae Merrickville. 
He MIS Operas o2 0 a an one Bishop’s Mills. 

ee Gh jn PelLOTO mages + <¢ Merrickville. 
Aiipod i Se lee ee ee Newborough. 
Coe eR Tt Petrella enecere.s Lansdowne. 
.Freeman Britton ..... Gananoque. 
D. Aylesworth ........ Bath. 
RAPED SH Ubinas Wswecnetrs Syren Napanee 
Dee WSCA Bias orr 6 Fellows 
WON JOLLA Tastes ss s)<) 5 Napanee. 
H. Usher .....- ee Cease Queenston. 
R. Thompson .......%- St. Catharines. 
PAROS EER dsb rime gare Port Dalhousie. 
ASU Le mNV DS bar tien ee Lees Mindemoya. 
Fred.-Smith ~..... .eeeecore Bay. 


Edwin Beck ..........Gore Bay. 


.Andrew Hall ...... »...qore Bay. 

Fee Ha STOLE. piatarete ye are oe Glanworth. 

CeCe ME Cau iitecies:eis-- Gladstone. 
.Jas. H. Wheaton ...... Thorndale. 
Wm. Robinson ........ Komoka 

De Ae Grahame, one: Ivan. 
We SATORU ieiatars ste ote Lieury 
Arch. B. McDonald ....Appin. 

Elias F. Reycraift ...... Glencoe. 
.Chas. M. Macfie ....... Appin. 

R. B. Fitzgerald ...... Fenwick 

AON Pawetin hal Ses ors Canborough. 
AT HE CONOG shiecstatesn. = 2 Wellandport. 

ALEredilea Vices hace eee Port Sydney. 

BH. Hamilton ......-¢. . Raymond. 
J.-H. Osboine:. <2... =. Utterson. 

(Aue SS DORAL syetareretecel ste 2. Aspidin. 

1 diced ats eee wn GGL ae mea Hillside. 
-_W. Goldthorpe .......Htwell. 

John J. Beaumont .... Bracebridge. 

Geo. F. Armstrong ....Bracebridge. 
.Alexander Barron ..... Bracebridge. 

TOS VICCUH Ya vicaccss cones Port Carling. 

Chas. H. Davidson ... .Brackenrig. 
DR PUTTAY VC ircc's ctatele oo ccs Port Carling. 

Onesime Larocque ....North Bay. 
(Atl PAIMOSCG eure ee css Verner. 
..Wm. J. Simmons ..... Feronia. 

Si CuK ItGNeNs oss + see > Boomsburg. 
L. C. MeConnell .....- Delhi. 
.Albert Swinn .......- Guysborough. 

James Symington ....Port Dover. 

TOLLE O Witeatstetvietere ae Vittoria. 

.N. S. Palmerton ...... Walsh. 

Juice SLOG 4s aaraeteeictsotne Norham. 

Alex EAUTN Cis neta eres Menie. 
.Harry Aylesworth ....Norham. 

W. J. Westington ..... Plainville. 

James Davidson ...... Camborne. 
-Thos. Hoskin. » 22%... The Gully. 
Wilt le mise nee ails ita cere Sunderland. 
WalterlapDews.. «6+. a Uxbridge. 
John Glendinning ....Vallentyne. 
_J. W. Widdifield ...... Uxbridge. 
Wi Vee iT Ot alee ww ote Columbus. 

Jo N MAP KiG tes nese oy Seagrave. 
Vol mers LilCltustis sails os Oshawa. 

James 1. Jing eo... Hickson. 

W. E. Thomson ....... Woodstock. 
PW eA THOCK oF. cule ase = s Gobles. 

LBP. WGoble. .%. sees «.- Woodstock. 
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Institute. Name. P. O. Address. 
Oxford South oss ces Presidents... sseren eras RGA. Hawkins" owas Beachville. 
Vice-President ........ Je Oe IDLALUI ie 2.0 ce oe Springford. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...B. G. Palmer ......... Norwich. 
Parry Sound, Hast ....President ............. Wm. Alexander ....... Doe Lake 
Vice-President ........ EF Gough= sce eee ....-Powassan. 


Parry Sound, West 


eeceoeeoereseee eee ee eee 


Perth, North 


esceoeeveeveee 


Perth, South 


Peterborough, Hast 


Peterborough, West 


eee 


Prescott 


Prince Edward 


eeceec4eceee 


Rainy River, South 


Renfrew, North 


Renfrew, South 


Simcoe, Centre 


Simcoe, East 


eecerece7eeee 


Simcoe, South 


eocvoeceeee 


Simcoe, West 


St. Joseph Island 


ecececee 


Stormont 


eercoevc4eececeee ee e 


Temiscamingue 


Victoria, East 


e@ececaeereee 


Victoria, West 


Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President ... 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President. asserts chew nes 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 


eeceeveereceeeecee 


coeoeereerece ee eee 


eoceeceeee 


eocesveceeceee eee 


eoceceeoeee 


eoseeeveereceee eee 


eceoceeee 


PTCSLAeI tiesto esas akon 
ist Vice-President ..... 
2nd Vice-President . 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
Presidente os. vee ec 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
Préesidenttnws deh eet 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
PFeSIGCHTIGu ca meee ee 
Vice-President. 0... 6. 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
PTESIGeENG es ae ees 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
PEST dente ais tees tc es 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President Gy s3)o~.. an ats 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Presidente sree eno 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
1st Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President ... 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President sseue ce oe eee 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President sso Sa 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
President 
Vice-President o....0... 
Secretary-Treasurer .. 
Président:s..085. 0... ee 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer 


eoeceeee ec eee eee 


eecees 


oecececeerecece ee ee 


cece er ewe ee ee 6 


.Thos. Bottomley 


.Joseph Ryder 


.James Collins 
.W. E. Shean 


.Wm. J. Spencer 


...-Duncan MacVennel .. 


.Chas. O’Riley 


.Wm. Collins 


.. Jas. Allison 
. Wm.Macadam 


.W. A. Christy 


.T. A. Boucher 


.Jobn Brown 


.G. MacIntyre 


Jas. Coutts 


ioe hn Cahiipweli 


.Ed. Jeffs 


.Robt. Murray 
.J. A. McDermid 


.C. A. Young 


.D. H. McDiarmid 


.John Sharp 


.Wm. Thurston 


...James Keith 


TREE Avior Ria 
Alfred Badger 


eececeeeoee 
eecoeeeveese 


E. E. Wilson 
P, A. Campbell 


I PRMIEE a inva bye oes 
J. M. McCallum 


eeceeevoeee 
ececeveee 


eceeeee 


io WE eiurner 
Jas. More 


eceoeewrere eee es 


F. Birdsall 
EH. Hawthorne 


eeceeevereee 


J. H. Garbutt 
ICS Sey OU S aes ees ap 


cece eee eevee 


Angus McKenzie 


eesceee 
oe 6 @ 0 (6 6 © se © 


J. W. Hyatt 
W. B. Leavens 


eee eee eees 
eoeeeeee 


We aaa ake 
A. J. Huner 


eocecwrereeeeor ee 
eeceoeeee eerie 
eee ofe ee ¢ 


eco eee e eee 


Arch. Crozier 
Dr. Forbes 


oeerereee eee 


oeeereeereee 


D. Muirhead 
J. EF. Blane 


eer ee eee eee 
cece ee wee eee 


John Anderson PEE ie 6 
C. M. Hickling 


eee eeere 
eoeeeeeere 


J. S. Nelson 
John Wiggins 


eocee eee eee 
oeeeeeee 


I. N. Morton 
Jas. Stephens 


eeeereeeeee 
coc ee eee go 


David Smith 
Jno. Smith 


i. © 0 6/8; ove 6 
eee ee ee eens 
cee eee eee 


Joseph Frarey ........ 
J. KE. Bishop 


eoeceeeeee 
coeeoe eee eee 


Isaiah McBride 
A. A. McIntyre 


eeeeeese 
Cr 


Jos. Henderson 
John McFarlane 


W. H. Cullis 
Isaac H. Fee 


eocee eee ee es 
ereoereee eee 


WaneChanoon tee: 
Andrew McKay 


South River. 
McKellar. 
Parry Sound. 


Parry Sound. 


Caledon. 
Campbell’s Cross. 
Woodhill. 
Burnhamthorpe 
Milverton. 
Shakespeare. 
Milverton. 
Carlingford. 
Kirkton. 


.St. Mary’s. 


Birdsall. 


Norwood. 
Peterborough. 
Peterborough. 
Peterborough. 
(242 Romaine St. 


Vankleek Hill. 
Stardale. 
Vankleek Hill. 
West Lake. 
Chisholm. 
Bloomfield. 


Beachburg. 
Beachburg. 
Beachburg. 
Renfrew. 


Barrie. 


Lefroy. 

Newton Robinson. 
Bond Head. 
Smithdale. 
Duntroon. 


Richard’s Landing 
Northfield Sta. 
Newington. 
Avonmore. 
Milberta. 

New Liskeard. 
New Liskeard. 
Powles’ Corners. 
Mt. Pleasant. 
Bobcaygeon. 
Oakwood. 
Woodville. 
Lindsay. 
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tee eee ee oe 
Institute. Name. P. O. Address. 
Waterloo North ....... PReSIGENTU ae J een we elas WE TIOCT IIR Ae ct. irae aus Waterloo. 
ist Vice-President ..... Josiah Stauffer, -...... Waterloo. 
2nd Vice-President ....M. L. Weber .......... St. Jacob’s. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Allan Shantz ......... Waterloo. 
Waterloo, South ....... “President Mint cere ce oe Ge sotiernen, 2 ..ak ss Mannheim. 
1st Vice-President ..... Walter Oliver... 0... 20% Branchton. 
2nd Vice-President ....Jas. Malone .......... Ayr. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Wm. Slater ........... Galt. 
Assistant Secretary ....C. D. Brown .......... Hayesville. 
Wiellan aesce sy sits < eee Presid@Mntnas ac. ceceite tus Wailws- Marshallese dacs. Crowland. 
Vice-President ........ Jas, Johnstone... 2... Stanford. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...W. H. Gainer ......... Welland. 
Wellington, Centre ... SPrSsiden twee Aas pene sts THOS: LICATIDE py steyecere Orton. 
Vice-President ........ Wm: Thacker’ 9’. ..,<,..2/. .' Ponsonby. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Geo. Wright .......... Elora. ° 
Wellington East ...... PYOSIMONE ss vitesse goes Fe Alfred Hutchison ..... Mt. Forest 
Vice-President ........ Bad DGGE tious arnt aleve Arthur 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Chester Nicholson ....Mt. Forest 
Wellington South ..... Presidentwvssce scene oe Jonna Det) 8 Reaie asta Guelph 
ist Vice-President ..... Samuel Young ........ Guelph. 
29nd Vice-President ....J. A. Cockburn ....... Aberfoyle. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...G, B. Hood ..........- Guelph. 
Wellington, West ...... Presidentie cece es eas Wreds WillOrdaieaiee tes Hollen. 
Vice-President ........ 
Secretary-Treasurer ...H. G. Henry .......--- Drayton. 
TET OT Gees ate tie testes 3 ore PresideHhts. cuss ease Alex. Drummond ..... Clifford. 
Vice-President ........ John Pritchard .......Redgrave. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...David Campbell ....... Clifford. 
Wentworth, North ....President .........---- Wines Drummond s)..4:.:: Waterdown. 
1st Vice-President ..... Ross SHAVED . .2...-cce hes Westover. 
2nd Vice-President ....W. R. Flatt ....... ,... Waterdown. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Albert Purnell ....... .Puslinch. 
Wentworth, South ..... President es 071.43. one <s Elmer Dyment ........Copetown. 
Vice-President ........ Asa Choate: ov .i.-sa- ...N. Glanford. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...Hrland Lee ...... tet Stoney Creek. 
Work, Mast 20.56 <5 266 PTCSIGOIE Ss eee te ate eee sia = Gegeobinisone] : nice vers Markham. 
Vice-President .......- War Rennie ye. \. cere os Ellesmere. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...A. J. Reynolds «sc... .Scarborough Jct. 
PY OL Ke NOLIN. erie = <0" President, fieme= 2. Ses Thos. Spaulding ...... Aurora. 
Vice-President ........ Herbs Wa ROSS caer x Strange 
‘Secretary-Treasurer ...Simeon Lemon ........ Kettleby. 
York, West ...... toe PresideNnive sass cantare s Min Oss Grito ose euscener ts Weston 
Vice-President ........- eT Oruliaes okahesra se Kleinburg. 
Secretary-Treasurer ...R. L. Crawford ..........mmery. 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 


| es | vt ro | 53 Receipts. 
= 28 ae = Eeeal is e |. : 
Oy 5 uy a a Sg heen 3 : S ; f 
Pe eB veera Gomes 4S aa BE adie tom ae Bae $ 
INSTITUTE DISTRICT..2° |35 | $ | # | 28) 88| = Hea) 8 
geet ou to a oe s oe fe cies “fp eee ae = 
8 A a = 2 gk ey go 2,5 eee 
pT 2 a2 =I ins Ho Ons Q > [= ae o 
dezlega| © | S| SS) ee) a | 2 See = 
lo Ori oer Oe nee eb! 35 o Fa DOs! ¢o 
= = PAS et mein hh" S) = ob pS = 
| | PS ct $ocl Sco ls oC. aes 
1 Addington .......... oe 69 8) 277 17| 14 42| 17 25; 50 00)......|------ 
2 Algoma, Centre ...... 77| 48 6| 643} ~ 40/155 21) 13 25] 50 00)......]-.---- 
3 Algoma, East.......- 58 | 72\ 9 290 18} 22 70} 4 00) 25 00; 11 37)....-. 
4 Algoma, North Shore..; 93) 82 7, 872; 15] 58 52) 21 00) 25 00| 6 50)...... 
5 Amherst Island...... vik 47 4, 125 5! -0"421 23 50) 50 OOL. Same 
6 Brant, North ....... 260 224 9) 1,183 32/121 75| 45 40) 50 00) 60 24)...... 
7 Brant, South ........ 399 352| 10} 1,385 52) 61 14) 83 75) 50 00|127 10)....-.- 
*8 Brockville ......0s+. 106 Lee 10 380 DOW ee. Ed ce Lee ee ea hes gocele senna 
9 Bruce, Centre........ 138} 127! 8} 1,178 25|256 79 34 00) 50 00) 62 87)...... 
10 Bruce, North........ 141 134: dL 592 14/171 15) 27 05} 25 00) 38 40)...... 
11 Bruce, South ........ 235; 180 8) 3,165 36/130 16) 56 50| 50 00) 46 33)...... 
12 Bruce, West «....... 304; 297 5} 858 19/204 78] 74 00) 50 00) 45 61; 0 50 
13 Carleton ..........-- 254, 318 8; 1,189 32) 36 34) 63 00) 50 00|......|...--- 
14 Dufferin’... 3.22.2. 366 345 12| 1,077 73, 99 27| 85 25) 50 00| 27 30; 5 23 
TG Dundase. wise sseg sess 188; 174 5| «- 825 14/187 66] 45 25| 49 85) 5 78).....-. 
16 Durham, East........ 193 253) 12| 90) 32)164 99| 62 75) 50 00) 14 65)...... 
17 Durham, West ...... 146; 154) 7| 420 14/304 14) 40 00) 49 90] 82 65) 3 65 
18 Elgin, Hast.......... 305; 306) 7; 680) 25|114 15) 75 75] 50 00) 70 75) 2 98 
19 Elgin, West.........-. 173 129) 6) 695 25) 24 36) 32 50) 50 OO)... 2) oseee 
20 Essex, North... .%... 149; 158) 9} 1,150 31) 50 00; 39 50; 50 00)......|...--- 
21 Essex, South ........ 234, 378) 9; 1,080 38) 12 42/101 75) 50 00)......)....-. 
22 Frontenac .)...:..-% 34 79) 6, 705 18} 34 08} 23 75) 75 00)......|.--.-- 
23 Frontenac, Centre.... 107 77\ 6 785 15) 16 10} 14 60; 50 OO}......)....-. 
24 Glengarry “0.0.2 << 249| 277) 7| 1,350) 30} 22 39] 74 25] 50 00)......|....-. 
25 Grenville, South .... 162; 140) 10) 1,234 48; 10 51) 35 50} 50 00|......).... re 
26 Grey, Centre ........ 247| 250) 14) 1,572 59) 28 76} 62 30; 50 00) 68 75) 0 15 
27: Grey, Northi.. ...2 3: 299) 273) 9} 1,292 27|137 65| 73 25) 50 00) 33 56) 9 23 
28 Grey, South ..:..... 260) 195) 10} 1,550) 34; 26 20) 53 75) 50 00161 65101 00 
29: Haldimand “%..%.)5... 4. 373} = 271) 10; 1,875 16/241 69) 70 25] 75 00}...... 17 30 
SUSE ALLONIE: oe eae loess oc 739) 640) 9} 1,808 48,177 30/134 95} 50:00\135 00) 64 50 
31 Hastings, East ...... LOW Ie) 10) 1,126 35) 36 18) 31 25) 50 00)...... L7e70) 
32 Hastings, North...... 203; 199) 9} 570 13; 0 40) 49 75) 50 O00)......}...--- 
33 Hastings, West ...... 207 141) 15 TLe | 30} 45 11) 35 25) 50 00}......).--... 
b4 Huron Mast sn. os 320 380) 11], 2,109) 45/159 09) 99 25) 25 00| 13 26; 3 82 
35 Huron, South....... 186 171 8) 1,251! 30| 24 23) 43-75) 50 O0O)......)....-. 
36 Huron, West ........ 198; 192) 9) 1,510) 33) 39 80} 51 00) 50 00) 40 43)...... 
87 Kent cast, ae cn 227| 268] 10} 826] — 20|. 7 95| 70 50) 50:00].5.227).samee 
38 Kent, West.......... 202} 291) 10 603 28; 16 43] 49 25) 50 00)......|....-- 
39 Lambton, East ... .. 165) 315 9} 1,585 29/215 58] 79 25) 50 00)......|...... 
40 Lambton, West ...... 288} 271) 10; 695 54|122 58; 72 25| 50 00) 38 85)...... 
41 Lanark, North ...... 93 43 6) 452 711 10) 21 50) 50 00)......}...5.. 
42 Lanark, South ...... 136 96 12) 484 AS! ssa 16 50} 50 00)...... 7 20 
43 Leeds, N., & Grenville) 156 142 8; 788 19) Siaes 35 00) 50-00/ 5-2. < ies ere 
44 Leeds, South ........ 161; 204 8 1,480 37| 4 65) 55 75) 50 00)....../....-. / 
ADDL eNNOX TA ee te oe eels 106; 151 VieeoTe 22) 31 63) 37-75) 50 00)......|....-- 
AG Lincoln, oo ccG os ccowal coe) Ti aoe 8) 1,545 38)142 20) 59 00) 55 00) 34 05)...... 
47 Manitoulin, East .... 82 95) 17| 733 32| 21 51) 24 75) 25 00) “nee 0 50 
48 Manitoulin, West .... 70 82) il 604 rads SAA Se 16 75|°25; 00). ae eee 
49 Middlesex, East...... 279| 347 11} 2,020 39|170 32) 81 75| 50 00) 81 25)...... 
50 Middlesex, North ....| 269) 317 11; 2,293 50/130 41) 76 75) 50 00) 47 75) 12 84 
51 Middlesex, West ....| 149) 162 8| 600 22| 73 61) 44 00] 50 00)......|...... 
Ho: Monekss. 35-0 oe 177; 184 7| 1,021 28| 1 88) 46 00) 55 00)......]...... 
53 Muskoka, Centre .... 64 74 6; 230 Tht de. e118 00/25. 00) Soir areca 
54 Muskoka, North...... 91; 106 8| 479 ‘OL eae 31 50) 25 00; 10 00; 1 50 
55 Muskoka, South...... 114 52 8 


180 12} 13 92| 15 00| 25 00}...... 0 36 
*Disbanded. ; 
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Expenditure. 
3 : 
ae a = =|! § a 4s z 
Se ieee SP eee ee aba 6 Bo) |e 
oH Se tea st Bah bees ta So ce, Sais: tf S 2 =| 
= 2 + Soa | Je mpage ee a a 3 
Beate e- (Pe ee ene ec-pee lessee) so) Ss. | -3 
ae| @ |& | 88 |ssSel se | ee legs) 2¢/ 8 | BE] & 
iz Ss 23) RA en Ge| mn [As gar] Sa | SB eieet | eicar a 
aa] = a Ba ete ce her be a 4) a = aa na) 7 
Peal bee. Bc! Bre PCS Fe. UB Ce PoC leh Cx bc. | Bc $ c. 
Pree: Riley eeueaT se 00s 120, 001.99 8513-75) B00)... 6,00) 70 60), 1107p tk 
batty 218 46 3 00| 16 00| 2 45| 23 75) 16 00)......| 30 00) 91 20) 127 26) 2 
cane Garo 1, 12 001i 25 00 9 1 00184 40/716 00S ashe b8 40) 4 OT hap s8 
ment Tie) ee S100 te 2 250 8 80 b0)) Seine 23501-62530) b8y 72) — 4 
pean T5202 Cake ts Lo OU 1000-245) 2. 00R So) ce =|) 45401 73° 35 0 27 5 
oh SU 977 39|......| 50 92) 49.00] 4 44| 17 62} 6 00)......] 33 05/161 03) 116 36, 6 
Reta. 391 99|......| 56 90) 60 00| 6 09] 29 75| 23 50)......) 97 20/273 44) 48 55) 7 
ete Oran ete erga. twats Hate seine Co eles tbe n esr cfr eset es 8 
ee 403 66 30 30| . 64 45| 7 75)......| 33 85) 4 50| 15 00/155 85) 247 81) 9 
wae O61 G0l-. 1022 80) 45 80) 5°86) 16 70). 22). 2. -| 17901108 56) 153 04 
BPs sds a aieg AS MM ak geet 76 50 40 00| 17 00) 48 87| 4 50)...... | 13 50)195 37) 87 62 
Ce ee 374 89|......| 8 20| 45 26| 19 87| 20 80)......) 50 75) 78 75/223 63) 151 26 
Beir HAGt 31s G25 50 OOR 14°10) LEN Tole. ss tas eso) 0 80)108. 90). 40/44 
Wee See 967 05|......| 48 45] 66 60| 5 58] 16 70] 27 00)......| 17 00/181 33) 85 72 
Bea 988 54l......| 18 60| 42 00) 4 19] 18 25) 2 25)...*...| 25 64/110 93) 177 61 
a athe ODS OO erste ean ate sala 62 00! 5 95| 27 00! 18 00).. ...) 39 05/152 00) 140 39 
Bera 489 34|......| 20 40] 52 00) 3 82) 41 18) 7 00)......| 18 45/142 85) 339 49 
ck akg 213 63|......|......| .36 95| 2 31) 34.75] 13 20)......) 45 30/132 51) 181 12 
Bere. 106 86|......| 20 20} 30 00| 9 75| 21 55] 14 60)......] 6 25/101 35) 5 SI 
Brea 136 160) 15 B01 00) 257-20 °65)230700)-. 2. ress} o38-20F 56) 30 
Panes LOA EL dies? 2 OFO0 50 40| 6 50) 17 00} 16 45)......| 6 00/102 35) 61 82 
See tn TogaSorew. 2.1, 6.00 O90) 00 806). 22-097 40 ee ie aed D9 Sor 73 128 
pin Ee 80 70)......| 10 00 Sa, O00 wo 67le 9 00 LU GOlests.clessorat OS S212 11 86 
meee ai 146 64|......| 41 40 30 00) 2 75| 25 25) 4 50)......| 5 00/108 90) 37 74 
rege 96 O1|......| 7 25| 38 50| 5 68| 16.65] 14 70)......| 11 10) 93 88, 2 18 
eee 2007 OOF. ae oot 113 55 AS31504 fe DZU Ole. acs acts eres 19 07\202 54, 7 42 
rae 303 69|......| 51.55} 66 25] 10 38| 18 15) 18 50)......) 16 00/175 83) 127 86 
ia ee 392 60)..7...) #1 00 76 95! 5 02! 48 30) 8 50/119 95) 22 90/352 62) 39 98 
vata s 404 24|......| 67 00) 105 95] 12 90) 39 50) 24 75)....../106 08356 18 48 06 
Sent bee 561 75|......| 67 50| 7% 00| 14 25] 39 08| 45 75)....../100 60/342 18) 219 57 
ag 135 13) .....) 26 00 35 00] 10 00] 18 25) 29 50).....-.; 0 10/118 85) 16 28 
Ln: TOOT G nee he 45 001 aoe DOD OOM LOLOUN Ur rye lp ieen le sess) 99 00) 0.0765 
ad ae 130 36|.......| 19 00} 36 00} 3 90] 12 50) 12 75)......| 3 50) 87 65) 42 71 
erattss 300 42|......| 66 65 55 50) 9 73) 23 00) 27 25)......| 15 00/197 13) 103 29 
67 82} 185 80}...... 74735\. 738 10) 311) 56,14) (8.00/02. 6 10/185 80] ...... 
Shy par 1SIeOS eee eirob: 40 62 00} 6 00) 11 31)......|.....-| 30 00|160 76) 20 47 
Sent 1ISHI5 eS 00. 8320) 69 271-1850) 27 20h. es =| 98217) 82528 
Wetec act 115 68)..... | 39 75 28 25| 8 60!. 8 75) 11 75)....../4..---| 97 10, 18 58 
eee): 344 83|......| 51 00| 72 70) 6 50| 23 60) 22 85)......|166 58/343 23) 1 60 
TOF oes 283 68]......| 55 20 56 00) 5 46) 21 85] 18 00)......| 19 50/176 O01) 107 67 
et 89 60|......| 39 10] - 27 00; 2 50; 5 00) 6 00)......|......| 79 60) 3 00 
6 13 79 83} 3 08| 16 00 25 OOM Fao ole SONA eal oes sos 12550790 2850e. ces 
99 58| 184 58)...... 20 10 SlO0u LIMRD 14 BO etre es. ee 129 78/184 58] ...... 
Amn M1527 D0. oe. 108 25 15 00) 2 00) 18 50; 12 00)...... 1 75/152 50| ...... 
PE ee. 119 38)......}| 6 00 31 00) 150) 7 50| 22 50)......)......| 68 50) 50 88 
Beats s 290 25|......| 16 00] 3000] 5 44| 47 76] 52 05)......| 26 00|177 25) 113 00 
ee is (56 Hey oweses -eale Os, 13 50! 238] 9 25/ 15 25)......|......| 40 63) 31 18 
1 31 43 06) 2 20) 2 00 15 00} 1 26) 38 25] 18 50)...... 85| 43 06) ...... 
ges 383 32|......|130 40 40 00] 10 95} 50 10) 32 00) 18 00) 16 90/298 35) 84 97 
a Ape 317 75|......| 66 00 88 05} 6 89) 31 75) 26 50)..... | 30 00/249 19; 68 56 
Betacate 167 61|......| 19 35} 38 00) 6 95] 11 25) 14 70)......|...... 90 25) 77 36 
i, Peree 102 88|......| 15 60| 27 00] 3 50) 16 00} 24 35)......) 5 00 91 45) 11 43 
= cee 43 00| 0 58| 9 78| 12.00) 1 65) 8 50/......|......| 3 60 36 11 6 89 
8 75 76 75| 9 00! 18 30) 2500) 1 55, 9 75) 13 00...... OR PON Bc (OM Ga oars 
Bee itera §; D428 oasen. | ekios 15 00) 1 03} 18 25)....-.).:..-.| 1-70) 52 85 1 43 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
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seslass| © | 2) SSi asl € | & (Sse) a 
GO Dente S ° a mee: 2 rigs Bhima 
| SL Orla Cale aCe $rCe 
56 Port Carling......-- | 27| 24 4 201 Shes eve EON PEE ari Bcin. 3 - - 
57 Nipissing, West ....| 11| 30 4 70 81 16°25) 2-75)" 25 00)7 oy ee cee 
58 Norfolk, North...... 258} 265 18 634 36) 58 67|.69 50| 50 00) 28 64)...... 
59 Norfolk, South..... |. 2 doh} 143 7 557 T7). -5072)35' 251 50 00) 6. Sones 
60 Northumberland, E.., 159 162 8) 1,480 26) 6 60) 38 25) 50 00; 4 00) 2 00 
61 Northumberland, W. 18 337 7| 1,455 97\59 70; 83.50) 50 O00) ho. eee 
62 Ontario, North...... te 215 So) 13) 2,844 64| 51 35] 95 50) 75 00/117 90; 1 15 
63 Ontario, South...... | 215, 278) 10 845 411147 82) 78 00| 50 00) 58 05)...... 
64 Oxford, North ...... 252; 359 12) 2,130 59| 68 00) 92 50) 50 00; 97 90)...... 
65 Oxford, South ...... 549; 568 10) 1,569 45| 5 60/144 50) 50 00) 87 65, 1 50 
66 Parry Sound, Hast...) 117 15 14| 1,083 14/104 01] 21 00) 31 00)128 35)...... 
67 Parry Sound, West.. 70 61) 6}. 159 Lhe eee: LL 75) oo ds. (ee ee ee 
GS Peelisd. oc sash earn | 443 304 13) 2,403 57| 40 23/103 00) 75 00,145 25) 22715. 
69 Perth, North........ 322 378 11) 2,325 43/140 16, 94 00, 50 00164 60 4 75 
76 Perth; South: 4: <% <4) 381; 401) 8} 2,730 | 39/367 02/100 00) 50 00; 95 30;...... 
71 Peterboro,Hast...... 115) 88 8, 1,950 38) 96 19) 20 00) 50 00) 14 65, 3 25 
72 Peterboro, West ....) 179 187 7| 1,085 44| 39 49| 45 50} 50 00) 20 40)...... 
73 Prescot wee ws see oe 76; = 155) 5 272 11! -65::22)' 13 -75| 50 OO). ere 
74 Prince Edward...... 199; 241) Ale 930 34> 68 59| 59 50) 50 00) 18 06)...... F 
75 Rainy River, South.. 68 14 aya 372 2| 47 91) 10 00) 25 00)...... apatite 
76 Renfrew, North ....| 100 70 12 695 LORY Sa. 18: 25) 50 O0| ee eee eer 
77 Renfrew, South ....| 120) 17 6 659 28 54 85 29 00) 50 00, 33 AQT ae ae 
TA Russell Meese ae pe OL ee 4; 260 Blo ok be y's dee oie { aeSciente 
79 Simcoe, Centre...... 304 316) 13) 1,101 48/262 38) 64 40) 40 00) 97 85...... 
80 Simcoe, Hast.......- | 109) 183) 8 467 94\151 36| 30 00! 40 00) 65 27, 5 55 
81 Simcoe, South ...... 1? 167) 9240 9} 1,288 29) 58 60) 56 50} 40 00) 445 oer 17.60 
82 Simcoe, West ...... 158 204 7| 1,315 36| 46 60| 53 75) 40 00) 36 30)...... 
83 St. Joseph Island....| 55) 36 10272316 20} 1.47} 10 00:49: OO;s eee 
SAS TOYMONt secede ae «8 |. 286 234| 11; 1,246 45| 22 551-57 50)°25 00). .t2 ic] oes 
85 Temiscaming ...... bes +84) 29128 20; 956 40), 39.66) 18.65),<05.. = ¢ howe 
86 Victoria, East ....-. 184 142 10| 1,304 35| 7 541.46 00) 58 00| 29 5o5)....-. 
87 Victoria, West...... 168)"; 169) 6 829 39| 33 96] 59 75| 50 00; 32 O1)...... 
88 Waterloo, North...., 645) 590) 13] 2,484 A9| 25 87\144 50) 50 00) 69 16 4 00 
89 Waterloo, South .... 764, +601 14| 3,314 76, 1 60182 50) 50 00) 89 16) 51 
OO Welland 0.8 otis si 295} 303 10 987 86249 73) 72 25) 50 00) 69 16 40 50 
91 Wellington, Centre.., 532, 346 12} 1,749 61| 40 87} 88 00| 50 00} 21 20, 1 75 
92 Wellington, East....) 244 252 8| 2,885 35) 9 91} 70 00) 50 00} 17 75, 3 18 
93 Wellington, South .. 433; 280 He fg 10 61106 00/558 50) 50 O0|...... 13 00 
94 Wellington, West.... 205) 222 6; 1,340 61184 77) 55 50) 50 00)100 00|...%.. 
O05 AION sees sess. 120; 114 i 900 13/124 40) 34 75) 37 50) 24 25) 2 76 
96 Wentworth, North .. 312 274 9} 1,372 89) 22 97). 72. 75) 50: 00}. eee 
97 Wentworth, South .. 298 225 10) 1,572 DOL eer ete 73 25| 50 00) 29 25). 22. 5. 
OSC York: Waste. Gnene o- 276 Dit 12) 1,018 39) 10 981 57 00 50 00) 56 00, 13 39 
O9SY ork, sNOrtiienn nies 206 331 12} 1,180 52| 51 72) 77 00) 25 00| 50 33)...... 
LOOLYV OTK EW CSTE kixte ls re 120 233 7| 1,202 40! 35 05| 56 25}; 50 00/103 95)...... 
‘LOpale tale tanks (21, 163/20, 822 911|121,323| 3,089) 7,010) 5,754) 4,471 3,176 388 
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FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1909—Continued. 
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INSTITUTE MEETINGS AND DELEGATES THEREFOR. 


REGULAR MEETINGS. 
1909-10. 


It is usual to have afternoon and evening sessions at each place, the former at 
1.30, 2.00, or 2.30, and the latter at 7.30 or 8.00 o’clock. The exact hour of meeting is 
decided by the officers of the Institute concerned, and announcements made accordingly. 
“ Aft.” indicates an afternoon meeting only; “Evg.” an evening meeting only. 


DIvIsion 1. 


C. W. Nash, 94 Lee Ave., Toronto, Jan. 5 to Feb. 1. 
R. B. McLean, Kippen, Jan. 5 to 11. 

R. Murphy, Rosemont, Jan. 18 to Feb. 1. 

Mrs. Woelard, Forest, Jan. 5, 6, 11 and To: 

Mrs. Watts, Clinton, Jan. 15 and 17. 


{ Auburn, Temperance Hall .......-+++-++- W 6st Huron: cas ae viet oehe eerie Jan. 5 
2 Kintail, Young’s Hall ......-..-eeeeeees West) Huromt occ, otis 3 ene iais oh ete epenee a 6 
8 Ripley, Township Hall ......--+sse+eee Centre Bruce is. ics Fale es he toe a ( 
4 Kincardine, Town Hall .........+eeeeees Centre Bruce cic: «2 ae cet anemones a 8 
5 Teeswater, Temperance Hall ..........- South Bruce ei. foil pstaters tales ene Jan. 10-11 
6 Brussels, Town Hall .........-+eeeeeeeees Hast, Murda. neces ees ee ae Shatner Jane 
7 Gorrie, Town Hall .......eesscecessees Hast -Huron: ov foes Pec cweat ae eee “eke 
8 Durham, Town Hall .......-eeeeeees Soa ek SOUT GTOY Tivsge claws cig.e awe tee tet 5 oat eran “ks 
9 Hanover, Town Hall .........eeeeeeeeees SoutheGrey ic..25. 2 se oss eewsa oie bee “14 
10 Wiarton, Town Hall .......eeeeeeeeeees Norths Bruce? ac <arssicic cae ie ee TOAD 
11 Spring Creek, School House .........---- North Bruce tenses sis secsedece «= eens ce 34 i 
12 Tara, Vandusen’s Hall ........-eeeeeeees West Bruel tc.-iai tech aca ouern eee aS 
13 2Pt) Blein, Town Hall % oS. 2. os ae es West Braced:..cnt. cute « a)» aidic eae eee eames beer ab!) 
14 Lakelet, Bushfield’s Hall .........-.-+-+- Union i acc as eee ars ke ia ie eee yey eA, 
15 Lavery’s, School House ..........+--+e0: Unions veces cheers eae ee ee 5 ntti en 
16 Norval, Temperance Hall ........-.-.++> Halton 2d vali chic che eats epahals as eer epee se ani 
17 Ballinafad, Temperance Hall ..........-- FaltOr eo ns we bie cuers oat cane $e Oe 
18 Brookville, Village Hall ........-....--: FEA TCON se eae erdne he eae ate ie Seas 
19 Campbellville, Orange Hall .........-.--- PRA TCOM eee enc cece te Sw tae ee *¢ 26 
20 Kilbride, McGregor’s Hall .......-+--.ee- Halton cee la ctw a Si cicero es ate SS Genk. 
21 Nelson, Village Temperance Hall ........ Halton oo Ske oi ile hw eee see tiake eee eta beter a y+ 
22 Bronte, Orange Hall ..........+eeeeeves FRA GOI | here clean aise 3 os epee e oe eee pert, 
23 Postville, Council Chamber ..........+-- Haltoneas neo ar. pen curren ecsae ec = cr i! 
94 Sheridan, Temperance Hall ............- Halton’ 3 ices tte as cle 9 Feb. 1 
~ DIVISION 2. 
Anson Groh, Preston, Jan. 5 to 29. 
R. W. Grierson, Oshawa, Jan. 5 to 11; 24 to 29. 
Mrs. Campbell, Windsor, Jan. 7 to 8; 12 to 22-126 to: 29; 
1 Milverton, Cook’s Hall ........---s-eseees North: Perth «3020 Skewes out 6 prom eee Jan. 5 
2 Shakespeare, Temperance Hall ......... North ,Perthits 4.40.2 ce a eee eee ‘{fe0 
3 Mitchell, Town Hall ..............+.> wes South, Perth >. (ais. cne = siete eee = a 
4 St. Mary’s, Town Hall ..........--.-eee- Souths Perth*=* 53.23 seins. eee cee a 8 
5 Brucefield, Dickson’s Hall ...........--- South Hurons fark selec eee alan 12 
65 hixeter, Town Halle) 2. oi. btcet, «ames South Huron eer. ees ie oe cee See 
4 Ailsa Craig, Town Halle: c22 2) fen rae South Hahn osteo, oop oe lees oe eae ac otis 
8 Beechwood (Fernhill P.O.), Maccabees’ 
PETAL ees aes ccna ea eden chantes ean etenars North Middlesex) 2s..5-. 5. « 2x oe ei ewe eee 
9Coldstream, Town Hallic. acss ots ee 2 ne North: Middlesex au... .%.. a+) tetera ‘Sens 
10 Komoka, Scoyne’s Hall ............+--6- North Middlesex #26... ae eee wpa hs 
11 Petrolia, Town Hall ............02-.00-- West. Lam Dtone te facet een ents steneee pera bi 
12 Brigden, McKenzie’s Hall .............- West Lam btonvicc 4.2 cieects eters aaa 
13 Shetland, Badgley’s Hall (evg.) ........ Hast Lambton osc. «oars o ees uceniders elie 
14°-Inwood, Orange Halls in cana Hast, Lambtonse: ths osu. eves ; Sea 


15 Aberfeldy, School House ................ Kast Lambton ee 4 | 
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Alvinston, Town Hall: (aft.) ............ Meet Lia DUO eye aes alandus sie ete 4 
Walker’s, School. House... 2 ese eens West Middlesex .............. 
Melbourne, Woodmen’s Hall (aft.)...... West Middlesex 2S. nee a. 3 
Middlemiss, Village Hall (evg.) ........ West Middlesex. 3.02. 5.45. 2. 
THOTNCaAlG  eaArding 8 Ha a cs ood rats cage Hast’ Middlesex ee aie les 
Harrietsville, Oddfellows’ Hall ......... Hastowiiddlesex U4 wef ie. eas walk 
Kintore, Temperance Hall .............. WNOTEDROX LOL a eter aso esis sea 
Bright. Duncan s Halli a, case sas aio. INGOY CHRO LOL Ces ooo. Wal cbs to ahaa 
DIvISsIon 3. 


J. W. Clark, Cainsville, Jan. 5 to 29. 

P. BE. Angle, B.S.A., Simcoe, Jan. 5 to 8. 
D. Johnson, Forest, Jan. 14 to 18. 

G. H. Carpenter, Fruitland, Jan. 27 to 29. 
Miss G. Carter, Guelph, Jan. 10, 11. 
Mrs. Watts, Clinton, Jan. 19 to 21. 


eallon pea lton Ss Llali oc cn os esate ys aes NOTtheNOLiol ioe aie eee eee 
Weatertord] Town Hal. ere sree, once 3 wtele INGE TI NOTLO] Wr sla Wites crane tiara wale 
Mere Morsan Ss Hall vse sis cle sts vi o-5 8 Pee INOFUISINOT LOTUS ats We nara ateetel gio 
Boe randeel OWMS ELA. ote eas srsiate wehlss bares North Norio cart.) Osaka cies 
MormicneCOwneHalli syke. cfc raca ccs OULLL OXTOPE YL. ecu te ena 
Mt; Hlgin, Foresters’ Hall ........2..... SOULDy OREO Gi cc ew oe ale crac ee 
PAV ner Opera’ HOUSGHa iis meek gos laeee eee SEA Mali Tee cite eie neces rahe sate 
Siedden) MOrrison Ss: Haiti nee wickets VV OS EME LOT ie aa cern ate ecanetola cserens 
West Lorne, Township Hall ......4...... VOSTRO TT cea ne vee ss tye sisie at ate 
PERT ERGOT COs Ne COPEL Al ee tite eesti teaese MaStp ICO bl oe. ei Rae iee acters vil 
Borany, SCHOO! HOUSe ss. oy feces tree ees HOASE COTE es arccis eteietare rt tia ans 
Mroroivey ONS Sabla loci. ssa. cs grew ts suas HaSt CIC OTE Ve eels Ga ogi a scans, acho 8 
PO rrpoatmeC DUTCI eters eas, yecls ee aie eaters WV GSLSECCTLIN cerctane aoa sista «te csnenaiate 
Werte OW Hall eae ene ene ate ee i> WEGSEVIGGD Tare ie tet iee ube tartare nate 
Bie OGTVI LG OOUTCIN Ds cio sl esr oe ste eis sine o)8 West IN OTE ete cs clelnarerare sia was 
Poe LOOT CUP CN cacy wee ate wets ee ans, a doe ater ete WHOSE LIS CNG tar rcasiy a wlens, dare tieter Hane 
Woodslee, St. Sarance Hall ............. IN OP UR TOSSEO Xl a cy eho oer eleceuvne. oes 
PREC UES GLY (EGE) Mest she a eal eels ara ieyoe cats, bo Sheets INOP TLE OSG MR se to tievsiate tar. e acne: alles 
Sta Lonie School. (@VEi) 6 cased. anes os IOTEN CHISSEK trikes. miary cleo we anew stars 
Meamineton. TOWN Hau. ev wes tn SOUL EISSEK iia ccc we steven + Wea 


DIvIsion 4. 


J. G. Cornell, Scarboro’, Jan. 5 to 7. 

H. Glendinning, Manilla, Jan. 8 to 29. 

W. C. Good, Brantford, Jan. 5 to 10; 21 to 25; 28 and 29. 
A. W. Peart, Burlington, Jan. 14 and 15. 


Miss B. D. Cleland, Newmarket, Jan. 5 to 20; 24; 26 and 27. 


Waterdown, Township Hall ............. INOTUIV GW CN EWOTLI neo wes cers eres 
Freelton, McFarlane’s Hall .............- North» Wentworth, <2 :.0 0.00. ss 
Hockton, Township Hall... eee was INOFLD VWWOREWOPFLNGs clects + ss ass 
RIM COPE OL COL AT Villy «tes state 81a le rare ate oh) oa INOPEHS BAU etic tee wie aree se ser 
Onondaga, Township Halls si. since es WNOTtR ia Uw aie se eoes ee oto > 
urrordCormish: Hark (2 s6 vir. sales ccna SOULDL BLAM ule tees iste w eiinieds 
Mohawk, Methodist Church Basement....South Brant ......:.....++++.- 
Scomancatoster sh Hall Gots eta eae ee SOUbHE PATE on a an eptiolste, cbaarete a 
Ancaster, Town Hall ...........00-0000- Souths Wentworth) ses... as 3s 
Stoney Creek, Institute Hall ............ South Wentworth ............. 
Campden, Hadden’s Hall ..............- ELITHGOLIMe ircls tate e meer ene clale She ears 
Queenston, School House ..... RLS) ie “oe ATS POW GOT R Ow igh hm pacer tte hh ALE PUR AS 
Stevensville, Johnson’s Hall ..... eid ha eee Wiel LAkrcr rote ete fe tate labete acerer nets 
Willoughby, Town Hall ................- VV GELAT Cues saveran ese euacel s ccna ele 
Silverdale, School House .............-. WOTIGK us Show stein o'ete steal erwiare 2 
EAPO Nh LLG, teens seater. a atonal Gera ps) ola «ace 6 Ue IVEOTE CES Ui, cllavere ere ator eta: ohate obi sale a> 
Panboroe Pow Llalli Ge. au oe eine ricelc es = WOMGCIohe Se ices nes ote are ateg aes 
Caistorville, School House .............-- TaneO ln seb akis vastaeha as oss enelss 
AT eA Lite Gsrt tel atsten ite sieistgraieteticas a5 0 4 Haldimand ew coe eee ete se 
ST LIGLT ETAL US AP. a Giclee ts aly '+ wre ai tus. e wie elects « PalLGi Mane ec ce awa cise siele ee 
Vittoria, Lecture Room ...........22000- Souths Norfolk tyre wees = hee 


Vangton, Townhall’ acnri ce ees eee South Norfolk ......... eae 
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DIVISION 5. 


Gavin Barbour, Crosshill, Jan. 5 to 29. 

A. EB. Calnan, Allisonville, Jan. 7 to 12. 

J. G. Cornell, Scarboro, Jan. 28 and 29. 

Miss Bertha Duncan, Emery, Jan. 5 and 6; 18 to 17. 


1 Eden Mills, Hall (evg.) ........--+-eeees South: Wellington Ghat ita es ane ek re Jan. 5 
2 Speedside, Hall (evg.) ....--+eeeeeeeeees South Wellington a0 se cans «le ete ee is 6 
8 Elmira, R. M.S. Hall ........0..-6-0ee: North owaterlooie rere ce sie etalste tetsu aie ey 7 
4 Hawkesville, Fouvell’s Hall ..........---- North (Waterloo 0.0. ic -.-30) fee ei ere eel olete a 8 
5 Palmerston, Town Hall .........-.-2+0-- West: Wellington i... x cuiven se os eee bagel Ki 
6 Rothsay, Temperance Hall ..........-+--- West: Wellington <8. 3.i0 40 ev eee ae bade yeh 
7 Drayton, Town Hall .. 2... 2... .sen cree West: Wellington... .ey= severe acre waves ti 
8 Grand Valley, Chatfield’s Hall ........... Bast. Wellington. .<..2-.-.¢ isco semeioe bess es 
92 Monticello, Halle (aft... 2. Sees a WastsW elUINStON ceca acess eee ie eee eee . 
10 Colbeck, St. Clemen’s Church (evg.)....- Hast Wellington mc ves o tins emacs Nass oe 
11 Damascus, Township Hall .............- Hast (Wellingtons cae. sete steer eteee Ses te 
12 Arthur; Town: Hall i. c8 208 ii ole clew esis ens Hast -Wellimeton pose sratess to one erene eee Se th . 
13 Chatsworth, Foresters’ Hall (aft.)...... Norbhs Grey see ie eee ote cre nee ee ie! 
14 Desboro, Township Hall (evg.) .......-- NOTth Grey 2 octies «ur ae steiie laine oe ees 
15 Kilsyth, Township Hall ...............-- North (Grey 2: s cals oie sis ohtete eee ene pom sib!) 
16TIseith wGTangse anes wee os seis eee ees ras Northy Grey 4 ii ad Se piste ent ene ieee rt! 
1 SHALLOW ARS rice tess cee wlohe sider ar sete veel cnte North Greyeisn. cee teettsieie weecatnne ene sy A | 
18 Kemble, School (aft.) .........0+2+--00: North’ Grey. oS Gs. tices ose eco ete eo acauana eet ae 
19 Brown’s School House (evg.) .......---- North Greve ies ois ssi cee ee or AG 
20 Owen Sound, Council Chamber ......... NorthuGrey' iii waa eos bore een eee 
DT BOSOM okie sale tees elase are le es Shea oe arcu ohne be North -< Grey oes Ses caeloas 88 cae ook ee 26 
22 Strathnairn, School House .............- North: Grey. 008 Oo ae aunties cients sen ge pd i 
99" Meatord,TOWN dalle yee ee cs ew « tere orsee North Greyc ues siete one ee Sen 
24 Newton Robinson, Orange Hall ......... South: Simcoe soe ves a0 6 = eve eee ee 
25 Thornton, Temperance Hall ............ South Simi Ce aos oy hw els nee o alee roan ee tay 5 
DIVISION 6. 
H. Glendinning, Manilla, Dec. 1 to 3. 
Mrs. Watts, Clinton, Dec. 1 to 3. 
1 Ospringe, School House ................ Centre Wellinzton® 3... .. 20s aeameree Dec. 1 
2 Marsville, Anthony’s Hall ..............- Centre Wellington 223% 2.....-5 ~<a - 2 
8 Bethany, Church Basement ............ Centre Wellington .......-..+.e+-e- Oa beeras 
DIVISION 7. 
G. Barbour, Crosshill, Nov. 29 to Dec. 17. 
J. H. Esdon, Bainsville, Dec. 3 to 17. 
Miss M. Yates, 0.A.C., Guelph, Nov. 29 to Dec. 4, 
1 Shelburne, Town Hall (aft.) ..........- Dufferin 2.6 si indbe ea erate ce eae een Nov. 29 
2 Melancthon, Town Hall (evg.) ........-- Dufferin Veen ook 5 eek Sleek Bicaeleel ee var ae 
3 Orangeville, Town Hall ........----eee- Dufferin ole erews Gals wae evere le ae uo 
4 Mono Mills, Town Hall .......... Mia honda Peel oo eile ele ea eal eerste ate ne Dec. 1 
5 Huttonville, Town Hall ...........-++--- POG] Le warGcic Sis bial a-s odd Sra eel sere ae se 2 
6 Weston, Dufferin Hall .............--6-: West “Yorke ds hee ses es iiaene «ae . 3 
7 Woodbridge, Orange Hall ............-- Wiestony OTK haus so ibe t 5 eistee bie eboneranene th 4 
8 Kettleby, Temperance Hall ..........--- North “MOT K aise cs isle cle oe lexae eee 6 
9 Queensville, Presbyterian Church ....... North VOr Kia © oostevo ee ieee ere es ti 
10 Victoria Square, Public Hall ..........-- Wast Vor iis ve edsece bcsncee oreias Bae aaa 3 8 
11 Agincourt, Temperance Hall ...........- Wast-Y.ork: setaciws isa Sts .asieees ae Me 9 
12 Cannington, Town Hall ...........-++.0-- North Ontario rt cic osjseterese 2.3) eee porta: fi 
13 Uxbridge; Market Hall ©.......°...sm. 6 North Ontario +2). (oad sisis cosine eee $s Sie 
14 Pontypool, Orange Hall (aft.) .......... Bast Durham... ss.ic0'0s& = waite ace eee = 
15. Bethany, Town Hall (evg.) .........--- Bast Durhams2 tx acs ees og 5 cok ae “de 
16 South Monaghan, S. S. Hall (aft.) «..... Mast’ Durbands <4 yd aie 3c sisal eee anerers . « 
17 Millbrook, Town Hall (evg.) .........+-- Bast- Durham 20% s nese est es eee «Sao 
18 Kendal, Foresters’ Hall (aft.) .........-- West Durham ....... ‘Tey lls Sie ee Oe ed 
19 Orono, Council Chamber (evg.) ......--- West) Durham \o33 cis 4s os see aidan 
20 Bowmanville, Council Chamber ......... Wests Durham. i.aee as pe sie + eis ero. I 
21 Hampton, Town Hall ...........-.-se00. West Durham: <\.. .)522 00% (sain SS ral 
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DIvIsiIon 8. 


W. C. Shearer, Bright, Dec. 1 to 17. 

R. W. Grierson, Oshawa, Dec. 11 to 17. 

D. A. MacKenzie, B.S.A., Lindsay, Dec. 1 to 4. 
H. C. Duff, B.S.A., Norwood, Dec. 6 to 10. 
Miss Susie Campbell, Brampton, Dec. 1 to 15. 


Oakwood, Township Hall ..........- So \EOVATOSER VI CUOLIA labs a localscc cis endiv ere shew eee Dec. 1 
Lindsay, Town Hall .......0eseeeeeeers ALEC tAAV LO LOE Leb emer axciotn eiery sale le ote aL are ‘eh oe 2 
Fenelon Falls, Dickson’s Hall .......... ASE VLOEOLI irene Liar trochete le th ws haere “ 3 
Bobeaygeon, Town Hall .........-+-++-- FOASTS VACTOTIA Meek nic ee lacaiels wie eels tats ¥ “: 
Ennismore, Town Hall ........--+-eeeees WWVeste Petar DOLro «cases i susis sels cin pies tle" ve 6 
Lakefield, Town Hall ..........-.sseeees Wrest: POLCrDOTO is eitiitae ct Are chete wert ate Pe ic 
Warsaw, Town Hall .........sseeeeeeees Bast Peter DOLOn cui. ol sate wets tetewes eit netor mrs c 8 
Douro, School House (aft.) .......+.-4+- Bast: Petevnorots seve bere es sues i 9 
South Dummer, School House (evg.) ....Hast Peterboro .....----seesseceeees L 9 
Keene, Town Hall... sma oem es + MastePererporas wacie 0 we uke estate el eletalers Pree 
Warkworth, Warkworth Hall ..........- East Northumberland ............ Dec. 11, 13 
Codrington, Orange Hall ............+6.- East Northumberland ..........+.-.. Dec. 14 
Menie, Lamb’s Hall .........-seeeceeee: East Northumberland .............- pt ene 3) 
Springbrook, Orange Hall ...........+-- North PLaStin 2s, oe). csciott~ ewe ola esses ane th O 
Marmora, Town Hall ....-......0%-.005: INO TEED AS GILL ieee eee’ Sie a let aet toneoaa ars pe an a | 
DIVISION 9. 

Cc. W. Nash, 94 Lee Ave., Toronto, Nov. 27 to Dec. 15. 

A. EB. Calnan, Allisonville, Nov. 27 to Dec. 8; 14 and 15. 

Miss G. Carter, Guelph, Dec. 9 to 14. 
‘Westport, Methodist Church ..........-- SOtitinlueeGainan wicks tele vid Wake aiatete erate Nov. 27 
Sel Sy Se DAY cijges ee ile me sels ee are meee t SOUtislsSe Carew. oe ystetate odes siete ube temtnts si ee, 
Sydenham, Sydenham Hall ..........+-- POR CANE.Ce eee rete ote Nia laet ramet caters apes i!) 
Wolfe Island, Marysville Hall ........... EU POTICC TIA Cae tne see We ae ee shel 6 aaeerere ts Dec. 1 
Bath, Town Hall. vot. je oie sale aie esl e es NEGIIIO Rea heheh ened aathe whe es he i 2 
Napanee, Town Hall (aft.) .......+++5+- TGOTITO Xo ape Rt ie esas eis adesene) sucere 4 3 
Selby, Town Hall (evg.) ...--.-++eeeeeee TiGNNOR Me ee Sg hed ee cake eae i 3 
Centreville, Town Hall ........-..seeee- AC AIT LOT na rain ee a tayo eg ese oh ote loka ee e 4 
Newburgh, Finkle’s Hall .........-.--+-- MAGINSTOTIN Vesste eere et alate nistecpte wlehaee’s i 6 
Lonsdale, School House -:.......-..++++- Hast Hastings .......es+s-. ibe hae aed. a 7 
Thomasburg, I1.0.F. Hall .........-+000> Haste PASE GS. sig cieteietejeletateteretese ale cetass nf 8 
Wallbridge, Town Hall ........-.-.-+-e5- GSE AS ELVES 70 cn cv cha ean) sltetacel chateustare se) eat ‘ 9° 
Frankford, Sweetman’s Hall ..........-- Wiest LIAStMies rida asters sua clee renee ia ad AE 
Gilbert’s School House ........--+++--+> Wieetol AGtites et uu nite acm ee eek cries Pe ian 
Bayside, School House .........++++++-> Weert by AS CLINSS sietshciees pieteeh ioe sieiteel sede are apna 
Grafton, Township Hall .........-+-+-+- West. Northumberland ¢...:.......-.- et Sung © 
Harwood, Boyles’ Hall .......----+eeeeee- West Northumberland .............-. ety 8 AS, 

Division 10. 

A. Groh, Preston, Ont., Nov. 29 to Dec. 18. 

A. D. Harkness, Irena, Dec. 3 to 18. 

Miss L. Shuttleworth, 7 Chicora Ave., Toronto, Dec. 9 to 11; 17 and 18. 
Alice, Presbyterian Church ........-+--+> INOVEM OM ILO Wir. cig wih so Sateen e s'ste ea Nov. 29 
Micksburg, Public Hall ........-+++-+++e: North: Renirew iiss iis ete cise oo Sete Sense) 
Westmeath, Public Hall ........--+-+++++- North Renfrew ......-cseeeeceeroes Dec. 1 
Beachburg, Town Hall .........+--+eee> North ® Renfrew #.%..).'. Geis tee ole eo see os “ 2 
Grattan, School House ........-+-++++++: S GUC MELON EEO W a ie clove ere'e bist blades ea) sie 3 
Northcote, Temperance Hall .........--- SOUL ROILIEW vale scese sciee sees eee a 4 
Burnstown, Temperance Hall ........--- SOULNRODITOW. bealas cider cutee wet atts 6 
Glasgow Station, Davis Hall Beg Ck PR ae South? Henirew wie case cate sh Meee i fi 
Middleville, Town Hall ........-+-++-- PM ONOTED banarkon hist. wens © St etait sts fF 8 
Lanark, Town Hall ........-.seeeeneees North: Dalaran vais svete se am © ols eee rad 9 
Perth, Town Hall ........-- ee eereeeees SOuth aN ar mews kee peas atetietie sleteile wn}e eye) iw A 
Maberly, Town Hall ......----++eeeeeees Out ns DANATKL ea etter teal ss we es ea) sae F 
Parham, I.0.0.F. Hall .......-+-+++-eee: Centre Frontenac e cot i ta wscet eee es eo 
Mountain Grove, Town Hall .........--- Centre Frontenac ..i6s.. css eee cess Sods 
Merrickville, Town Hall ........--++++-- INOrthn LGUs ca sis cre wectes ie size «ete se onan ear ane i) 
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162Oxford Mills+fown Hall 22... eee North ieed8 1. Oca Steet Dec. 16 
17. Spencerville: Town Hallvs.. ca... ease South-Grenville 2% .. steer. ca eee Ss hy 
18 Algonquin, Temperance Hall ............ South, Grenville sce were wc tee soe e eee eS 


Division 11. 


W. F. Kydd, Simcoe, Ont., Dec. 1 to 17. 
H. C. Emerson, Corbyville, Dec. 8 to 17. 
Miss G. Carter, Guelph, Dec. 1 to 7; 15 to 17. 


1 Berwick, Township Hall .............«6- Stormont. oie asic hee ele ae ates Dec. 1 
2 Newington, Oddfellow’s Hall ............ StOFMIONEN Ss s aetea e ctee « luntercle tenet ee ety, 
8-Northfield, Adams’ Halhincs sc so ose ele Stormon Bai <2 sovcs Mew serene reeieeemaeae i 3 
4 Avonmore, Beaver Hall ........... Shee C Stormont, 240s ke eee eh he eee Wh 4 
5 Moose Creek, Gagnor’s Hall .........-... Stormontoc..: <a. Ce ahsucae View sacha ete = 6 
6 Monklands, McGillivray’s Hall .......... Stormont, Vs. cise gist os eee ‘ 7 
7 Martintown, St. Andrew’s Hall ......... Glengarryik sctcicn s s\c swe aera ie ere Py 8 
§ Maxville, Public Hall. .... 2.020025 0 2 sie GION SATLY sits oe eae kiwis wince e ele aeke ee 2 9 
9 Dalkeith, School House .............-00- GION SArryts ots Wise ee eee rele ake ee arene 
10 Vankleek Hill, Town Hall .............- Prescott (sc. we 2 te te Pee eae er yhew | 
11 Vars, Ganley’s Hall ous c.s ccs ses e case Russells. hi aw viv wel vier a tone Tai ghicces erate tOnene ee ad oo | 
T2eKENMOre os esos s so Pe ca Sustesals tarae seatetel tte Russel hes Wa ae eee eed nee eee . 
13. Manotick, Harmony, Hall cies os Carleton 0s. 2ie''s Stu Biot s Wee aie he ee pr a? 5" 
14 North Gower, Town Hall .......... 2.5... Carleton’. cici.c. cae Cie si aleteisin te tomers rit t6 
15 S. Mountain, Fenton’s Hall ............. Dundas es ie oS ya ee ee cate lene se A ee . 
DIVISION 12. : 
Edw. Jeffs, Bond Head, Ont., Dec. 1 to 18. i 
% 
i Gravenhurst, Town Hall ..........--.0-- South Muskoka. o¢2:228 <sfacule oe ae Dec. 1 q 
2 Bracebridge, Town Hall ........-....06- South; Muskoka. oo: vs tee oe cee eee gy 2 4 
8 Germania, School House ..............-- South. Muskoka ii cantik «se eee mi 3 ) 
4 Purbrook, School House (aft.) .......... South Muskokas<:4.4 7. 108 wd te eee ie 4 ; 
5 Baysville, Town Hall (aft.) ............. South Muskoka os ore «sean etalon st 6 . 
6 Macaulay Centre, Town Hall .,.......... South ‘Muskoka’ vc ilciiee ne coe iel eons ” 7 ‘ 
7 Bardsville, School House ..............- South Muskoka: oi. de visit stele oenrae eee pie 
SUF igia TOWN AlN wien sweet peared sees South *Muskokais oes sisters svete eee > 9 
9 Brackenrig, School House .............. PortsCarling Mo vacse + 5 bale ead one San Le 
40° Port GCarling,“Town Hall. 3 ics iis «notes gyms Port- Carling « An cau ee oe ieeieareaeene pare act 
TLVOrVILS HCALEA oars Bore oe wee ip ool elie fos 1408) eaten eae Parry Sound West ....¢2.%......ses ‘aoe Seas 
19 SBrORdDEDL OVE.) ee ws Wo ew atelh fel alder tie tepetone Parry Sound West is. .).:«sice cette bp Yes 
Pee Urd ville 34 Alt!) pees swe se ce ae ec ele Parry Sound West...........6-« sess eae: 
14 No: 5 School House (evg.) .......4....0- Parry Sound Westie ia.t sos ceeeees ee |! 
T5ePAarry Sound Walh, ews we ais lene tires ons ele Parry Sound "WesSt i205 ./sie <cnrere ees pa il b 
16° James Bay J Cto( OV 2s) ike enncite bts lote ease Parry ‘Sound | West. 25. « or. aslen eee eee bs 
P7eCarling “(Ait ie als tte nie b ieee Parry Sound (West. .vshs sale eee eens ‘< -16ea 
18 No. 2 School House (eve.) .......05- ... Parry Sound West ..........-+eeeees een 6 
19 McKellar 1 Bite OVE) fein was aca ce eee ‘Parry Sound: WeSt). 2.4... .re ween sete br 
20. Diuncnureh “alte ce ssc eee es Oe Parry Sound West. 0 eiiici.ctes wets eee garde ss. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEETINGS. 
DIvIsiIon 1. 
Anson Groh, Preston, Feb. 3 to 24. 
B. J. Waters, Ivan, Feb. 14 to 24. 
Miss. M. Yates, O.A.C., Guelph, Feb. 3 to 19. 
1 Fordwich, Foresters’ Hall ..........+20-- Hast Huron <b a08.6 <6 fete ko eee Feb. 3 
2 Bluevale, Foresters’ Hall ..........-eee. Hast: Huron’? -1esec wee hea tiean ee aS 4 
3 iJamestown, Victoria: Hallion. % 6 os eke 'en oh Wast Wuron S.ifos oeste he soe a wee - 5 
4 Molesworth, Orange Hall ..........seee. WMastsHuron eck cae ko hares oheeleeerene ad 7 
5 ithel “Cownship, Hall... wih eee oonele Mast Huron ses voces ae sees bs alae Raitt 8 
6 Moncreiff, School House .........--eeeee Hast EIUron sais is ieccns «biota 4 ace eee ee 7. 9 
72 Walton sA.0.ULW. all oe Sites steno oe eee Mast Huron es cscs. See eae ees tei 
Si: Winthrop, Calden Hall . isfs.ci. <n em East Huron "soins ascks oan aiaiee ola 
9 Harlock, School House ...........-eeeee- Wast: Huron... 2s tee eee see bions ieee be 
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10 
11 Holmesville, Wilson’s Hall .........+--+- Wheater Fa 110 Tse erekere olor sheds a wrekenp) ots tareue eu 4H 
12 Benmiller, Glulehill’s Hall ........+-++-- NV OSE EULOMG ce uel sities acs eer pst ee re sd 
13 Dungannon, Elliott’s Hall ...... Ae arate a sig Wiastalt UrOles asc ote eres See sare - 
14 St. Augustine, Church Hall ........-.+-: AN GSEGELUT OIL to s)e cee ue ng sa) ee = eleeael als ss 
15 St. Helen’s, Mechanics’ Inst. Hall ......- Wists PLUTO cle niekce «ote Sen u weenie netecs 
16 Bervie, I.0.0.F. Hall .....-.+-eeeeeeeeeee Contrer Brie: ci oo eke Sena hee 
ME UESIOV i aan. cs iic eleitinne + Sielsie mee «eine gg Centre “BLUCO eis cece ee sie oles oo vi ds eis = os 
18 Paisley, Town Hall ......--.seeeeeseoees Centred BruC@pciys ccc a ete se Aiele mmes a8 
19 Gillies’ Hill, Township Hall ...........-- Centre Bruce ......ccceserseccceens a 
DIVISION 2. 
W. F. Kydd, Simcoe, Jan. 5 to Feb. 8. 
I. F. Metcalf, Collingwood, Jan. 19 to Feb. 8. 
Miss §. Campbell, Brampton, Jan. 5 to Feb. 8. 
1 Williamsford, Maccabee Hall ........-+:- Centre: Grey haus cated ee bee steceteis = 60s Jan. 
2 Walters’ Falls, A.O.U.W. Hall ......---+> Cleni tre: Gey ins sn sce ss ew nleteng ain ern aes - 
Se Rocklyn,Ayr Halls s tee was ae te Gon trecCrey xd cou ooo ole e ele ne whee ts mtlens hi 
4 Heathcote, Orange Hall .....---+++eeeer? Centror Grey wes ws sts seis ee tes ae ees ne 
5 Ravenna, Town Hall .....---++-eeeeeeees Centra: Grey. sen elas Lalas azo ete oa 
6 Kimberley, Union Hall .......-++-++-+++> Mantra CLre ying oss wale «een espe ane eucrrscas: 20 S 
7 Bugenia, Orange Hall .......++-+++-+s: , Centre Grey ..... ee eer e eee e ee eees x 
8 Flesherton, Town Hall ......+--+--++eeee> Cerio GEV ss ols disse os talets core etersiey ees We 
9 Hopeville, Allen’s Hall .....--++++++eeee> Centre Grey Ce aed be eA eA ee te 
10 Dundalk, Town Hall ......--+seeeeceeees @entre GVey (gk es ao eee osre ee a A 
‘11 Badjeros, School House .....--+++eereee> COnEVG) GLeVe soils eres ces ee tucin ee pealy Me 
12 Maxwell, Orange Hall .....-+-++eeeeeree Goantre, Q6e yo. Loss aeaaia ease ers s 
13 Singhampton, Hamilton Ss all aeiien ss WW OSES IMI COGN eke vc ote stoveltaly la sie Syme. ese 3 i 
14 Creemore, Leonard’s Hall .......+++++++> West SimCoe cove cs es eee eae eriein es ve 
15 Everett, Orange Hall .......-+seeeeeeres Wrast, SIMGOG Jeo en« ae site ever grge eae es a 
16 Duntroon, S.O.S. Hall ......--+--+eeeeeee Wreast SIMCOG. foe 2. Sa 2 ins 2 ee eee A 
17 Collingwood, Town Hall ......---++-eeees Woosh SiIMCOG fs coe ticle caus wine eyeeee cs 
18 Stayner, Town Hall .....---+eeeeeeceees NV OSTEO LTUCOC iis ca ecco wie siemy erasers Se ie 
19 New Lowel, Town Hall .....---++++-++e2> NMATASEUOITMI COR is es cit ccin nis spouse tis sce * 
20 Dalston, School House .....-+-++eeereees Centre Simcoe ... 16s ee eee eee & 
91 Midhurst, Town Hall ....-...---+seeee: .-. Centre CUTTGO Cine wa elen © At eres e terol Gene wll ace® e 
22 Anten Mills, School House .......+-+++-- Centre Simcoe ..... eee re cere eeeeeee J 
23 New Flos, School House ....--+-++++++e+5 Centre Simcoe ....-- cece ee eee eerees 
DRUM CI WOOU oon 2 ahs + sie eue se meine eae hme Sees Centre Simcoe ........- EY cil atesniee erate Feb. 
95 Second Concession, School House .....--- Centre SimCOe ...-. cee ee cence rerers a 
26 Wyevale, Orange Hall ...-..+++++seeeere? Centre Simcoe ....--e eres eee e eee? iy 
27 Wyebridge, Orange Hall ....-+--++eeeeees Centre Simcoe .....- sere eee erceee i. 
98 Lafontaine, Foresters’ Hall .......-++-+: Centre Simcoe .....---+++2e+5 1 SR Sci r 
299 Penetanguishene, Town Hall .......----- Centre Simcoe ...---eee eee e streets ‘ 
20 Ebenezer, School House ....--+++eeeeeee Centre Simcoe .....-- reece rer ree? ra 
DIvISION 38. 
Geo. Carlaw, Warkworth, Nov. 22 to Dec. 4. 
R. R. Elliott, Owen Sound, Dec. 1 to 4. 
Mrs. W. Woelard, Forest, Nov. 22 to 30. 
4 Lion’s Head, Town Hall ......++-+++++*> Nort MO Bruce estes oo) were wo Fae cleia nin 0% Nov. 
2 Spry’s School House ....---+ereerserses North TuGe: fee) e cate eke nieces ae ace ae ale a 
8 Mar, School House ....----+eseerrereees North ceruces oo. vere s = eine 2 sles ene fe 
4 Lucknow, Town Hall ......+-+-eeseeree South BYUCO secs cere es: eee ie ba: 
5 Holyrood, Township Hall ....--+-+++++> South Bruce ....---seseeccesereses be ts 
6 Belmore, Foresters’ Hall .....-++++-++: SHith TUCO as vee sare ete een ee v 
7 Mildmay, Temperance OPT a botetc cisterns mtr ee South Bruce ....-.cceesecseeseesess id 
8 Walkerton, Town Hall ....----++e+seree South Bruce ......5- ces e eee r rene cee et 
9 Elmwood, Wildfang’s TEAL are its oe South Grey and South Bruce......-. Dec. 
10 Ayton, Doersam’s BEAT etcetera art teee eee South Grey 2. sea see dele eens es ie 
11 Holstein, Agricultural Hall .....----++--: South: Greyo. eas be Se ee we se ele Me os 
12 Dromore, Russell Hall ....---+-++eeeeees Somtlis Greys Fai sictsc «tre a) eee er ee nee * ci 


Londesborough, Bell’s Hall ........--+++: MAF OGtr LUTON carctad sly. cccdla ce eee Sina ey Feb. 
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PES ES ESAS PERE at BS, Re OPT ESS SC Pls EGU 
DIVISION 4. 
Geo. Carlaw, Warkworth, Feb. 3 to 24. 


F. H. Silcox, Iona, Feb. 8 to 16. 
Miss B. Gilholm, Bright, Feb. 10 and 18. 


1 Oakdale, School House ..:.............. West Lambton ...... yan Ae eR AC Feb. 3 
2 Rutherford; Township Hall ............-. West Lanihton so < hee Oe ne een eee “f 4 
3 Beecher, Foresters’ Hall ..............-:; W est Liam DLOMg tenes ote Rh em te BS Ooi “f 5 
4 Wilkesport, Hamilton’s Hall ...........- WERT Lid DRO aes ok tyae cate er ce mete iF fé 
5 Courtwright, Stewart’s Hall ’............ West) Lanbion tie ee ane re roi ae . 8 
6 Sarnia, Lown Halle Cart) Cie. cue bie ess West Lambton a Sees. eeue tee ero eS 9 
7 Bunyan, School House (evg.) ........-+- West«lambton’ ¢eai0s 4 ce eee eee it 9 
8 Wyoming, Butler’s Hall ..........---+0% TIA SU aI GOT ae aie sols et wees Dostana naa Leno 
‘'9 Camlachie, Bridge’s Hall ..............% Hast wiyambtonea. 3°s3 scp t eee coe eae sige 2 Aa | 
f DMO TES tO WIE Edel e aac 20a ets anetaite, wee yezee Hast sam bronwertec.cerrd. see eee ap ke 
11 Warwick, Orange Hall ..........--e- eee. Mast “Lani bton ni oe kia cyete eae atta ee Le 
12 Arkona, Showler’s Hall ...........2s-e0e WMastelLam tow ie. eects eisehs erates otters pee ced 5 
13 Thedford, McKenzie’s Hall .............. Bast Lam btor Sees en eee peels 
14 Parkhill, Town Hall .....cccceseeeceeees North Middlesex yi. scan nie ek hep ee 
15 Greenway, Wilson’s Half .............+. North Middlesex sip vise iarsere ste eee teens “Ps s 
16° Alienford,-Orange Hall 02%. ssc esr sarees W est Bruce (Ad ks, os Be hehe ker siee ee OC Neal 
17 Burgoyne, Church Vestry (aft.) ......... IWESE BSLtlCOe au oo dra whecs o econss ae eee ath 9-1 
18 McLennan’s, McLennan’s School (evg.).. West BUCO? Ac sis gate petite ieee Bieta aanee +S data, . 
49° Underwood, Town Hall ioe. eng wees Wiest Bruce yingiiies spectre oleye aneleht verentenat hits te sl 
20 Tiverton; Town Hall). ..0. ves. ees scree’ West Bruce ........seeeeeeereeceees 24 4 


DIVISION 5. 


J. N. Paget, Canboro, Feb. 3 to 21. 

R. W. Grierson, Oshawa, Feb. 22 to 26. 

R. M. Young, Carlaw, Feb. 16 to 21. 

Mrs. Colin Campbell, Windsor, Feb. 16 to 21. 


LO HATTIStOn: LOW Lia - uj cues eee Bape aleve rae ITO ele ee suds ee alen ators eae eee ett ene Feb. 3 
DaClisffOrd. aVOW TD: Gelade. streets a ere Beir Uni opie eect pike ae ees ee eee a4 
a Drews emperance Pallw) fs yeas cea ae Union eis: See seen eee eee ene of 5 
4 Teviotdale,. Foresters’: Hall ...:..5.5.4-- NOD ab Ross Wits SE EMG en Brel i AR i ee 
PMLASTOWelo LOWED Md all uscalpaltte < tstetes ale shales North). Perth ticawi. ccna se eee *. 8 
6- Atwood; Township Hall o.i..350. cium eins North [Perth yore ce ates ee oleae eee ue 9 
PiANTOU CLOT eee ad Le sos ents sroteee Cisued rte ences ieee North {Peri hsale aevesoe coats eee a 
PAG OP BMG veal rages £6 mde nace © ee Ween an ra mek rae eerie NOrtnePer tl tie vo cer oucue > srchel peter gee da bi 
S-Carthare -Woresters: Halli... «leas sera ero North Perthinnieien. cateete sen oe sae saat A | 
TO arLOStOCK. AL OWRD HALO ie trans eet embengaaiees North {Perth 47s ot ee ee eee spats 
TABSETALLOU GRE Allis veto cine iat lsc actuekare ta Ruwtaners Northe Perth). ohitietia st eae oe pee EY 
2 SE ANIStOCK. ODerasklOUse ec cuie cea ty, eee South. Peri vpeea ore Fag Aegis lee a te 
13 Sebringville, Foresters’ Hall ............ Southeertie accuk wakes cee oka oe renee ay i's 
LACS taiia. POW sE el alid onthe whe ete oc idekemcraiees ie South -Perth oc eo notc ce sce ee eee te ss 
15 ollarton “Lownship (Halls ii. eee ate Souths Perrin 44 ae ee ake ee ee 
AG GKirkton, Aberdeen. Hall sorta, os shee South: ce Oren me ainescu wien gies enter oe cee ial 2 
el ge POLIT VULIOes LOWE TLALLc0 2 otis ave a eerie ise oe South. Wurony s, ke ate or ee eee eee 5: 
AS Grand: Bend -Bremuer ldliccst eee oe South “Huron fo. 25 See. oe eae See 
Pov ensal ss McDonael’s all. «ies. wie cea South Auro nk Peete ca sie eet aa 
207 Puekersmit hb ourory, Eiall mie oe ne toe eee South <Huronis cscs. oie cateus ere ear roe S24 
Zio ATMO CLOWN SLO oauisec cau ues eters eae South. Huron ifs onto ae wives eer 6.426 


DIVISION 6. 


C. W. Nash, Toronto, Feb. 2 to 28. 
J. G. Alexander, V.S., Mono Road, Feb. 12 to 23. 
Mrs. M. L. Ashley, Londesboro’, Feb. 2 to 11. 


ASPYINCeTON? TOWN EIAll tas o5 sc cuisyeterebterste North Oxtord™.. a. iS ee ee eee Feb. 2 
PU DCMIM Ose LO Wily ELLs ic% arse poste is toy foles eaetotone NorthsOxtord: 1245i so weit siecle ec ciate ate oh 3 
8 Innerkip, Foresters’ Hall ..... erat Stare ea aalt North: OXfOrds. side ptananinte tebe rcieie ciate ~ 4 
47 Cassel, Cheese Factory, /. vars v.c ume siaieinele North Oxford eyo. wit aesteee iene kn solse By 5 
5 Hickson; Foresters’ Hallo. 8). sees whens NOrthy OXLOrd eiicie wetase uke seen aaa ewe « 7 
6. Braemar, Gospel Hall oui... 2. ous. sca es NOFthOxford is. sseriiets wee pat 
fat DT Ow LOW Neral si totes os sat Geen North: Oxford c7in doe panto ee ees oe} 9 
8 Harrington, Hill’s Hall ..... MRP te ers INorths OX £OTdtoapst eee eae ete eee Seen 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 2D 
Thamesford, Foresters’ Hall ............ PLOLTIEOK LO’ trea ae ctte so oartin ciete atone ehete Feb. 11 
Wellburn, German’s Hall .......5...+65- Masts MIGMLeCE rs vic ale ie fis, sa, See ch veye oe ae SN en eZ 
Iiderton, Oddfellows’ Hall ...........-.. Hach Mid dlese xi oc. hea ko oestetis wee ae pL 
Hyde Park, Foresters’ Hall ...........5. WASH MMIC CIESEX Wy ears iit a sacale ow eee mall a GED 
Witon Grove, Sunday School ............ Pact NAG OSC Xe adel ees es elute ably mers A) 
Glanworile tf OPESters i reali, yt eens ceteteieten hs « TOAST PM EGUIOSEX cartis wale ccs wy a cceeelematote als rege ta 
Nilestone,) Masonic. Halla os ang etude ss Mast NIG CICSeK mei comers) Graal ne retenes ical ee: 
Mi Brydges, Town Halk oe osoee. os alee WestuMiddlesex? gins aoe sad ores eee he 
ROM es COWIE AIES se ast eencavaiye see ae West aL dlese xacmh citwesiects sletsarege cece ae 
ClemCoGa. COWIE FALE ian dra caretine gue) cre exer WVGSE CAVED CLOLGSO KG ctyr actors ies ote ot tas ele a ole othe Wa, 
WaPpasville: "TOWD: HAL ice schaoe sie urelalednte ss VEST OLLOC1CSO MI ete idiaacee-¥ stares minit eis SeNee 
DIVISION 7. 
H. Glendinning, Manilla, Feb. 2 to 26. 
G. H. Carpenter, B.S.A., Fruitland, Feb. 2 to 5. 
A. E. Sherrington, Walkerton, Feb. 18 to 26. 
Mrs. W. Woelard, Forest, Feb. 7 to 17. 
Stratrordville; “LOWN. Hall i. oak. ee vile Haast. LOPS TTY wulcsiie, Mecdadeic ha a cio tence ereoes Feb. 2 
Mount Salem, Royal Templars .......... AS CuO Tay ete artes Sec te shal sins ar stant Res ease eS 3 
Tinian oChools Houses.) 3. ne sie eee acs platy He Ee BUS TAN Pari cnerede ens sae! wis eycokst allen Seetwas nt + 
Mapleton, School House... #22. 2 ae sae DEVENS 04 Bea 0 caries Ween acts aa eRe Bran 8 Be rue . 5 
Middlemarch, Grange Halk ee.cs 5 hoo. RYYRecoH UNCON Dg ROE geal yvihcns cages Gl vu Sapp ge eam pn WUE ae ae 7 
PUG OW 1S ELLIO eter egecadai aie cyotetara sn eowee ant WWESEO IDIOT y chre see teden ct apy rntatard ketal s ce - 8 
moaney ww OICtOn S Hall il os ge seein cre OS Te HN STL cnc reatel wile cnetn eM altace ee al rhs 9 
Hieheate, Township Hall 2. ive. ee se TEL GTP ES @LDLUM ven Vastra ayhen gases ava pase mn: Te om 
MOLD. A OMA W el Plas 25 seins ty aes) etn ast Ol eee wis Saae hottie wy wna aes erate ed: 
Guilds.” School House oe. yee lel wcspe os EVES TG LEN S26 d Fd sar, OPIN ayer ts Sanu OR are SOR PU hie Sa 9s 
Thamesville; Town Hall. cinch. fe 6 as FUSES Eee ISAT bien acai ta; a ebotean bat auetat carn ofan os 24 
Kentepriaze, Lanetord Halle win oes HAST Ie inal Soca ele at RL resus Pluk& 
Wabash, Foresters’ Hall ..............+.- Hip StaSen ter earth ne aiaies sacle emia -uLG 
mibresdene LOW DIELAL: cca. Se. oe) mu e  enel « TEES NT adel Ren Sd en laa Sg Ra ee a vet oe ee ae CUP garde bare a8 A 
ear Line-Poresters (Hall, voi es BACH ACETL Gace ccc teeta te aneratalie erat aa al akg ie dy ca ls; 
BETO TONC ELAM ie lea ec ae es, ie bt cue be VESTA OTL Gita Gieeate mies woh eel es eat ane Gao ke 
Mietchorm soresters: Hall ogre. 5. c ees aie BAS OE APS AW Ly De ihe od. viagra me ee. SA amet 
Waletta.; POwnshi Dp: Tally elo Ne lai a ses WESECICONE? Gare oe Stee elas athe eine Dae 
*GWSESTS Fale) Eta iol BTR ON ane Sane ey ee eae Pia ar ye Gra AW Oat RECOTE US aL scuanl a ance o siin allt: ll mar acein gerd S20 
Cedar Springs, Township Hall .......... MORE FOOL Tene aap ate teat amie bea arene ise ears eae | 
Wheatley, Gibson’s Hall (2 day) ........ SIGUE VINSGOMan rele cake Se wae a ens Feb. 25, 26 
DIVISION 7d. 
H. Grose, Lefroy, Feb. 7 to 18. 
J. O. Duke, Ruthven, Feb. 7 to 18. 
Mrs. F. W. Watts, Clinton, Feb. 7 to 15. 
For ov ile TOWN Has Wek oil tk erect are a SO WESSON Maer eieh, A caehdesele tava a Uecie es Feb. 7 
RIAL Wee LOW HAL ian haa! s Sei eala eee bee's SS GLU or BOS SEMI Us Sten g bystete Ros ap mee en Paks fe 8 
FAnierct pure. CLOWN Hall 5 csc wt exten vs a SOUL ABISSE Krttate ce Siaete a aie ee bauer me + 9 
Pee VOW Ne EL Al) te tece otters ther scotty eens sra SOUL ISSCX orl suee: sepiewale aughaheecean eae ays Sel O 
Gaimerie! OW) Fallin Wass «he ete ocfeineness EN OTL SSS Ree ater) onan Sou hemes res ae ee a8 8 
Rraseoliies POW Mall ce ata eens aan ate ees NORM WSCC bre te, nec is ties tnieeracels ae Li 
Maidstone, frown Halls 25-0. arn) 8. eee INO PEI RIGSSG Mp cdsn tok oases a siete eis ceat eke So 14 
Pa ewsL Lae DOW INELALI Stren cls cn, ctee oes eo ete tly INOTLAMEUSSO MME eh cjeisse eruveclekty saver wialea My iad ss 
MATTAPCE MLV OTN CALs) So nrhaiele Sacale eon ene age jerele ss INOTRUDEISSOX for ibe. oclsee ba oe oats us nat endo eretee robe LG 
Sty sie; all COVE.) «jee. swale Peo eee IN OREN RHISSO Reece ae oisecee omaw alain Rielacs GEG 
tras Lease CO Walt ELSE ce es al ieee estue ene tease INOLROUSSO Rear tom eae Gua sues -oah  napataee cy ee i 
SPT OACH ITO Hal Cal be) We rercens + cries. wlgieiel ene NORENRIOSSOR Gini: olce Lib ea have nite, oe capa Liss 
Beltskiver, Town Hall (eves vec sso ae ay INOTEH HEOSGO Riise Oe a oatmeal ae earn ak io LS 
DIVISION 8. 
R. S. Stevenson, Ancaster, Feb. 3 to 9. 
W. F. Kydd, Simcoe, Feb. 10 to March 4. 
P. Angle, B.S.A., Simcoe, Feb. 15 to 24. 
Miss L. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Feb. 3 to 14. 
Mrs. M. L. Ashley, Londesboro’, Feb. 25 to March 4. 
Malkland Hulberts Hall’ erik ie es ees SOUL A Can tw ste eee: cata See Feb. 3 
Cathcart. Foresters’ Hallo. .5.: ...0. ees S OUEST Catena ane anus anes aoate Mi 4 
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3 Hatchley, Baptist Church Basement ..... SHith sBYVANte besos oo cud le Sere teaser eaeeratste Feb. 5 
4 Ohsweken, Council House ..........-++-- South Brant ov oe necks ae a 7 
5 Burtch, School House .........--++-+eeees South Brant. ccs eke ees aren bakes lahore wears * 8 
6 Canfield, MacDonald Hall .............-. ETAL mM AN Ge vy settee erreece ote ede tes + 9 
7 South: Cayuga, Town Hall <2.....2--.%.. Fr al Gina: Seas ae ete Siete pce res taeetohenee ee Li, 
BR WRoh lar; Ta teh tis ogy ele epee eke tagh hous exe staaeas Haldimand’ %...... Soe Uts eh ths ee cere mega 
9 Gill, Gill’s School House ...........+..-- Haldimandsts) nc. occ. sunsets 2 ee eee sae 
10° Far vis Ea Biwi siete 8 coe eispetetene eters so yaceey eee Haldimand tose 2 ay se vases tee ae eee SL 
17Port Dover, LOWD Ela. oe cae Sonth: NOrrolk. Wh). eee ee eee br tact b= 
12° Walshe “Town seal aioe oie crane pi ee eee ae South Norfolyet 5 i wines eta wont ae ea Pra 
13°St) Williams, "Town Hallo... ase 2. sss 0 as South UNOriolic sta ake eee renee peat iss L 
14 Fairgrounds, Town Hall ..........++--- Sotth ONOFrEOl ks 2 ieaes ne ele etaienetene Soaks 
15 Guysboro, Orange Hall ............+-+++: North (Noriolkc nes oe eee a ee beer an! 
16 Simcoe, Council Chamber ...............- North NOTiOlk: 90 eo hae tee RIE» 
17 Tyrrell, Tyrrell Hall .......-.....6.s0+: INOLt WON OLLOlLK: co cin posses oe Oe eee “ae 
18 Windham Centre, Town Hall ............ North NoOriolk oor .sd cate eet et eee eee “See 
19 Kelvin, Kelvin Hall ........0....2 see. North NOTLOLK ie eae eeeat es ere eee eens 5 eae 
20 Tillsonburg, Council Chamber ........... SouthiOxtords se. con oe clon wie oe abeeeaens shares aay 
21 Brownsville, Town Hall ..........--+--- South Oxfords ok eee eae Se~ 2 
22 Springford, Town Hall ...........+++0+- South Oxford 2..gak ae te nee elon tire eae aoe 
23 Burgessville, Oddfellows’ Hall ........... South Oxford 2. aice a oe ees een Mates: 
DASCUTIIC AOL LL FELON odie pies ee ioces eae tre teat South Oxfords oh are eee ee ge ee id 2 
25 Beachville, Town Hall ..........--.++ees South Oxford aie ives se el 3 
26 Folden’s, Folden’s Hall ...............-- South ORTOP vines eee ee eee ‘6 4 


DIvISION 9. 


J. W. Clark, Cainsville, Feb. 1 to March 5. 

Geo. Robertson, St. Catharines, Feb. 9 to 14. 

S. H. Rittenhouse, Jordan Harbor, Feb. 23 to March 5 
Miss G. Carter, Guelph, Feb. 1 to 9; 15 to 22. 


Miss L. Shuttleworth, Toronto, March 1 to 4. -@ 
1 Jerseyville, Lee’s Hall ..........+.--eee- South Wentworth®. ¢ ics... .awk ele Feb: 32 ’ 
2 Carluke, School House .......6:..0es-4- South Wentworth 2s... Nan bene a 2 P 
sGianford; Towns Halo. eets hee emiener South “Wentworth 2.41.6 seu: 5 erent “ 3 3 
A Franriony SCHOO! s.svs cee sb deocel ere cre eegabeete South Wentworth 2:°....40esee. ee iy © d 
5 Binbrook, Temperance Hall ...........-.- South Wentworth ............+ee0e- reas q 
6 Tapleytown, Old Church ...........+.++- South Wentworth: sco. ie sctces eae viee tea eee acy | J 
To Winona, Institute Halle si. kes sebias South Wentworth 12. 22 os). ee ee * as 7 
8 Grimsby, Society Hall 2.2... i. sce see ses Dincdin oe tee eee > 9 
9 Beamsville, Town Hall ..........+-s-00- Lintoln a. Os cc eons Sy eee eee pag StS : 
10‘ Jordan; Frank’s Hall .4 .c2 8 S.5. 02 hes cs Binéoln uc theese. 6 foe ke ee eet S| 4 
dt dtrantham. Orance Hall” ..u20 ese eda TaineOln ne ek Oe ee aa by r 
AO VATS Public Aaa a. sae wees tem eta ie = Sey Tineolnckt hi ee ee ae eee at rece — 
13 Niagara Falls South, Town Hall......... Willan ch iweet be i ae Sh eee ate re tee eee me 
14 Allanburg, Township Hall... 2.70...) AN G1lAN Ce eh ec ee eee BE Fes SG 7 
15 Crowland, Township Hall,.............. Wellatid? Uiei28 Gis. occ et ec eee a Ae | 
16 Ridgeway, Town Hall ...........e+-ee0: Wellandit co: Math ous alate oneeaeine - SS eee 
17 Humberstone, Township Hall ........... Wiellande yt caureelc «st itees oe atte eae homie ( | 
18 Brookfield, School House ............... Welland acy 1 4k oe ees cee eee “< - 21.3 
{9*Air Tine, School Housewiv sin #e oe wee Weolland mc ch oan ee ate cies area ae 
20 Marshville, Town Hall ............0006- Moncks) 2k Biad Bees se ee eter eee si 
21 Attercliffe, Sta., Cheese Factory ......... Moncle . 2s CE eee Cae eee ree eee Cee 
22 Wellandport, Misener’s Hall ............ MOCK. V5. 2S Ce eee coher ain eee lee ae 
23 Smithville, Brant’s Hall i. 2c isc0- 3 aus wes Mone, CoG Pr oe ee eho es oe eee E26 
24 Pelham Centre, Town Hall ...........--- MOC ius theo ates Sib e 9 suai ieee “20am 
25 Millgrove, Township Hall ............... North- Wentworth: 3. ciew. os ee eee Mar. 1 3 
26 Carlisle, Orange Hall ..........++seeeees North Wentworth <\v¥o0i.. veces coe ee <- 2 ae 
27 Westover, Maccabees’ Hall .........+e0-, North «Wentworth «0 <.06 0600 eaters we 3 
28 Kirkwall, School House ...........+.0... North Wentworth 2 ..8).. sss a ene * 4 
°9 Shefiield,: Township Hall 2...c05 cas osmuwe North Wentworth seis. 350 «sic: ete eae * 5 
DIvISION 10. 
L. E. Annis, Toronto, Feb. 2 to 28. 
H. Grose, Lefroy, Feb. 24 to 28. 
Miss G. Carter, Guelph, Feb. 3, 4, 7, 8. 
Miss 8. Campbell, Brampton, Feb. 10 to 23. 
1 Breslau, School House .........+--se00e% South Waterloo sn stasis css soe orate tesa Feb. 2 
2 Preston, Opera House ......0..2cese000- Soutt  WALELIOO cine cele o cceke erat nrene sete af 3 
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Hespeler, Gray’s Hall ........--++eeeeees SOTIL IE LW ALOLIOO. cin iiew aie erevels Semele wee? Feb. 
Galie Town tall eo cio ole ae wien oiote sug ein SOUL SLOLIOO RS faery atee oe Mina Winks Sees o 
Branchton, Foresters’ Hall ...........-- SOT WALOLLOG welce aves koto areee 6 ¢/ 
Ayr, McGeorge’s Hall .........-++++++5> SOULE AV A LOL LOO’. mo foe tee ee oh ener te: Sars os 
Roseville, School House ...... en SOULE WRALELIOO Gua es acas tain sie eres ots a 
New Dundee, Chipman’s Hall ..........- COUR VV LLCO Owe sdi eactiesa/s sce epecein me melee rks 
Mannheim, School Room ........-+++++> South “Waterloo "li. os se Mee eR) ere a 
Haysville, Village Hall .........-.-+-+-- OAT ELIIE VV AAULGE LOO Mater clad gts) seat otala tule inte ans id 
New Hamburg, Fell Hall ............-6- SouthewalerloO mate wet a wearin a me bi 
Winterbourne, St. Andrew’s Hall ........ INOTEMVALCLIOO cleats tele s orete eft oe asia s a 
Conestogo, Township Hall ..........-.-- Noth WAtLerlOOwe ca ore vices edie idee nae “y 
Floradale, Steddicks’ Hall ............-- Noth W ALCL lOO watctstetuns oarete ties ee eran ss 
Linwood, Spahr’s Hall ........-...+++-- NIGEL BUCLIOO ee 2 We a ieera lt sates tietert 23 
St. Clement’s, Schneider’s Hall .......... Worth W ALCLLOO teste eibe es = ore teat oe one o 
St. Jacob’s, Wideman’s Hall ...........- INIOTT WialeCYlOOr ao ee atolls sl ole ste ury ssi Ee 
Waterloo, Town Hall-.... 2... es seen ees oe WOLrthiWaAlerlO0 Wun aae ese epee sales i 
Centreville, Township Hall ............-- Northe WaAlerloG ii. he tate el wie o wlaleee hs 
GION INOTIIS ELOY ieee ae ooo or aire 215 cans NOTCUM a eee ere git ie ee cele oy eae ater ate a 
Moyle’s School House (aft.) ........++-- INOTLNORTATIE UM. ur lehelctcls tied wiathies slelare «2s S 
White’s School House (evg.) .....--+-+-- NOt: EePat tiated es eve aa 5 oma as nf 
Cainsville, Orange Hall ..............--. INO TLS ET iaretiie aisle Blesetn ie siete in raue viele 
Langford, School House (aft.) .......:.. NOTED Tan Ue airs er ee wetter eters osama Ad 
Tuscarora, P.O. Middleport (evg.)....... Nort Hu EPaise law aiehco a atelene els aie ss a aaron n 
Division 11.. 

L. E. Annis, 206 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Jan. 5. tO+ 31: 

J..G. Alexander, V.S., Mono Road, Jan. 14 to 17. 

Mrs. F. W. Watts, Londesboro’, Jan. 5 to 18. 

Miss L. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Jan. 19 to 31. 
Mt. Forest, Allan’s Hall ...........--n-> Mast oW CHIN SCO) 4 ies. se yieiscdele ws eee Re, Jan, 
Kenilworth, Township Hall ............. Mast, Wellington cise, oe oe we ee ole ne ra 
Conn, Orange Hall (aft.) ..... Pe a eine ere Pasty Wel lMmev One a acm oars ovslere, srereteeage = 
Conn, School House (evg.) ....----+++-s Waets Wellin stoned pisos ota eo tererein es os 
Cedarville, Orange Hall ........... 256% Past iw Gllimetone tae ik tiecase scot tesa is 
SOR OWN ELA 6 seth w hase ee ne obey sire Cantrec Wellington wai. dice Sle ee fs 
etm MU OW TEAL Ss cae fac, cere ceredeiege 82 eek Centre wellimetone, fwdccsut sue sees < 
Retwood: Lown-Hall 1. calilss sjee stale ain eee @Centres Wellinmetois tre access sew eave ee os 
Cumnock, School House ............++5. Centre. Wellin Stone We oa. Musce wees eee cine os 
BA Nave e EL tlie eis ee ee» ec eyece tote eet nrnin ee Waste Welle COT ac ets al syatate Wher ecenen ae 
Glenallen, Coutt’s Hall 22. che. eee eee ee ee WWEStW CLLIN STON oe sie sa cpate be a ecet Manele 
Moorefield, Township Hall .........+--6- West Wellingion su.) aleetsieg = oe ete by 
Loretto, Barries’-Hall. 2 2232. reyes COIL ITI COG cio seuenits 6 oe ech oc a) sleastee 3) 
Bondhead, Orange Hall ...........--+6- OTL lI COG. oate e wisce oe aeaelas oe ere ee ri 
Churchill, Orange Hall ......2....22--05: IETS LTT COC ala) ahs eb ec nisle one a wets f 
Stroud, Temperance Hall ...... LON AP case CONT TIM COR) (eu dee eines > scam wows: ie 
DyyOLrance Hallow ie cence here es 6 5, SGI COTM COO is che etree fe tendo ae ate 
Edgar, Temperance Hall (aft.) ......... Mast SimiGoe. seas bs Satie ee side sete > i 
Shanty Bay, Temperance Hall (evg.)....Hast SS GO Cater ke Sos eee ner elle ees f¢ 
Oro Station, Temperance Hall (aft.) ....Hast CATT CORN cere a Ria eee eeninea oe eanedeira: ak are i 
Humberstone, Temperance Hall (evg.)...Hast Simcoe .....--- seers rere rece “ 
Orillia, Council Chamber ............+:- HA Ste SICOCM. Stade oe atin etele queer ats “ 
Uhthoff, Waring’s Hall (aft.) .......... BAStaSimCOe: ews tee kttenetar ci went 
Ardtrea, School House (evg.) .......--+- Waste STW COG oe Ord cota ts i ceakererenatarerecs my 
Warminster, McKinley’s Hall .........- Mast: SimMCOes hi als eke Skee ee hD setae it 
Rugby, Temperance Hall ...........+--- FS SE MS IM COC Lae cae erie ales selec state ah acstens ff 

DIVISION 12. 

W. C. Shearer, Bright, Jan. 4 to Feb. 15. 

R. M. Young, Carlaw, Jan. 4 to 14. 

G. H. Carpenter, Fruitland, Jan. 31 to Feb. 15. 

Mrs. Woelard, Forest, Jan. 15 to 29. 
Jessopville, Church Hall (aft.) .........-- TITLES ELE ee ee anette s)he oe ae Jan. 
Keldon, Church Hall (evg.) ......---+-+: TOTEL SY 1D ee eho ee en ee adeee, & ee ere e 
Riverview, School House (aft.) ........- Duileniney cs sees ao reget eRe ee » 
Corbetton, Church Hall (evg.) .......--- NBs Bn sy i a Poses a kate rege eeu Ne NL an Me Pane A 


oot 


eeeee tee 
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5 Honeywood, O. F. Hall .....--++-+eeeeeee TI UICTIN eee ee crete) ete een 
6 Horning’s Mills, Workman’s Hall .......- Daireriny 2 eco ee wets tetris 
7 Perm, Orange Hall ......-.00ssessee een? DITEOCR INS 3 osc eke a ele eae a eters 
8 Violet Hill, Orange Hall (aft.) .....--.-- DMEOr INS Base arene scote okey ae teense 
9 Whitfield, Orange Hall .....-.---++-+++- IDL Tbids) wuLe ie RR EAS toe eee 
10 Relessy, Orange Hall CALEr) ease eaten oilers TUfeP IN Aer calc creche neces ancl 
11 Mono Centre, Council Chamber (evg.) Dillltetiliys ow sadeiastanteney ces 
Prd aerate", Gaia 2 Ss tale ew: afer a ioe) eum nc eu Nekes ig aw gee DW ELGvd Hvis eta ancl eos tarecete 
13 Laurel, Township Hall ......------+-es: PU UTECL ID vite eisters: oles wer snere aaron 
14 Alton, Science Hall ........5.ssseecerees Peel ais Wil eh Moreels acceler aerate 
15 Belfountain, Town Hall ......--+--++++:: Peel ose Pasa mic tihawe: eres iste 
16 Caledon, Town Hall .......---+eseeeeees Peels ane eer ac oeeedaies 
17 Mono Road, Town Hall .......--++++++ee- PGA crs Ae eae oe ae tenee kate 
18 Bolton, Town Hall ........+--+-eseeeeees POGL a 2es «co ueits apoio aret atataes 
19 Castlemore, Town Hall ......-----++++++> PEG os, NNT ew east tarenee nega ats 
20 Snelgrove, Town Hall ......---+sseeerees Peel ee Oe ibeta ec reat anes teas 
21 Streetsville, Foresters’ Hall ........--- Pe Pe] hi.g..tee wale eae wehanioaest 
22 Islington, Township Hall ......-----++++: NVGREAY OF sent tiie orareielanece shone 
293 Thistletown, Hotel ......--+-sseeeecreres VW GSEAN OV Kis cornea unis aears 
24 Blia, Foresters’ Hall ......---+-+eeseeee West Y Ox ag un soars eae Oe 
25 Maple, Masonic Hall ........--+++e+eeeeee IW eeSt LY OF]  Uoha deste or onsreetecens 
296 Kleinburg, Temperance Hall .........-.--- West YOrk ageing ches nccyn ene tae 
27 Nobleton, Music Hall .......--+eeeeeeees IN OF EN IWY OF Kio 5 wes ieie eh eet Seco 
BS Sehom Vers a viatee wise rs wee ws wale rere eee tie INGPED a LOTK wiser suetenele aestarenans 
29 King City, Crossley’s Hall ........--++++: Northe Vor suai an acess 
80 Vandorf, Mechanic Hall .......-+--++++e: North YOrk 3025.56 u eos ces 
OH AAITORE vats cee a ise t Bo wile Naliwnevoue’ ebvellnicelbe inka ae eves NOT CY OTs ean ep asies 2) eases 
32 Newmarket, Temperance Pratl A etaees eee NOP VOTK wie are aie crates ars 
88 Belhaven, Town Hall .......---seeeeeees INOTUH PY OL ]O Ms oe eee ree 
34 Mt. Albert, Town Hall ..... Pe eta le or se INO TLV IY OL winter eta eke arenes 
35 Ballantrae, Village Hall .......--+-+eee- Northeny Of Kemetic sree aera 
86 Stouffville, Council Chamber ........-.-- Mast VY Origon sat, oaks sere oe 
87 Box Grove, Foresters’ Hall ......+-+---+- Hast York decay ise eerie 
88 Victoria Square, Public Hall ..........-. Mast *¥ ork 2k ries cers ret 
39 Thornhill, Victoria Hall ......-.-+--eee> PWastisVork oh ois see wee ee 
40 Wexford, Methodist Church .........-.-. Mast. ¥ OF Ke faire otis aeleles ctl inte 
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DIVISION 13. 


Hy. Grose, Lefroy, Jan. 5 to 29. 
J. H. Hare, B.S.A., Whitby, Jan. 5 to a De 


D. A. McKenzie, B.S.A., Lindsay, Jan. £25t07203-222. 


J. P. Bridgman, Winona, Jan. 24 to 29, 
Mrs. Ashley, Londesboro, Jan. 12 to 25. 


Altona, School House .....-+--++s+eseeeees North] Ontario 0.05.21 cuts 
Goodwood, Town Hall .......-++e++eee: North> Onvariol © o. cie set oie 
Sandford, Oddfellows’ Hall ........-+-+-: North ‘Ontario se: seajee ote 
Zephyr, Public Hall .........-. eee seats North. Ontario 6 sisie css aise 
Brechin, McGrath’s Hall (CALLS) Gtepr ents tee North  Ontarl Oss uk cicwtane mete 
Udney, Orange Hall (evg.) ....--- a es nen? North: Ontario, s..8) saic. ss 
Gamebridge, Orange Hall ......+--.++-- North Ontario. oxic proce sees 
Woodville, Village Hall ........-++-+--+e> West. VictOrlancs).. «sess 
Little Britain, Temperance Hall ........ West. VACLOTIA 2s sucks wleieel te ere 
Valentia, Foresters’ Hall ........+-+-++- West VictOriay on cic skim es 
Cambray, Orange Hall ........++-++eeee- Bast Victoria ois ki wiaie's beer elvue 
Dunsford, Old Church .......--+-eeeeees Wast .Vicloriaws came. ewes 
Burnt River, Orange Hall ..........-++- Bast VilCtOrinecctesten se teena. 
Omemee, Opera House .......+---eeeeee Hast; Victorias. cade we oisreu cis 
Bethany, Town Hall (aft.) .....-.+.+--- Hast Durhatic 2. dak eee 
Manvers’ Sta., Orange Hall (evg.) ..... Waste UTA crete nee et terees 
Elizabethville, Ch. Basement (aft.)...... Rast. Durban aie eee erent 
Gardenhill, Orange Hall (evg.) .....-.-- Hast; DULhaman cscesieas eae 
Milbrook, Town Hall .........+--seeeees Hast; DUPHAa wai coment 
Canton, S. O. BH. Hall .........- se eeeees Mast LUT na mM ves.ce sees a 
Zion, Sunday School Hall ...........+.. ast. -Durhanivo ns se acd ee oe 
Newtonville, S. O. T. Hall (aft.)......... West) DUnHaMI st < cmueemiece 
Newcastle, Town Hall (evg.) .......-.-- WestimbDuriainy Ars -cpers cetera 
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24 Orono, Town Hall (aft.) ....---+--+++e AW GST LUT Aiea ferris cio meee eeetare hee pa Jan. 27 
25 Solina, Temperance Hall .........--+---: Wresta DUTT G8 Oe 2a lie das alePaiels ore ete Se o28 
26 Nestleton, Foresters’ Hall .......-..-.-- Wiest UU os eels Gsge ana stale se aisha ans SA te 


Division 14. 


J. Gardhouse, Highfield, Jan. 7 to 18. 

H. Jones, Maitland, Jan. 14 to 21. 

A. B. Sherrington, Walkerton, Jan. 22 to Ss 
H. C. Duff, B.S.A., Norwood, Jan. 7 to-13: 

A. P. MacVennel, B.S.A., Picton, Jan. 14 to rat 
D Bonis, Rannoch, Jan. 22 to Al ip 

Miss. G. Carter, Guelph, Jan. 22 to 26. 


1 Stewarts, Union Hall .......-----++-+: AWesitie PELOUUOT Omit sor eiscate eisne ete ole clare sane 
2 4th Line Smith, Orange Hall ..........- West Peterboro’ ......... Pe ldituanaara es i 8 
8 Peterboro’, Ch. Basement (aft.) ......-- West PeterDoro™ ic. eka e ee es af haatees om LG 
4 North Monaghan, Town Hall (evg.) ....- WiGSTMPELEL VOLO (a titers sods sine Sincsiet reo Sroe dE, 
5 Havelock, Town Hall ......--+-++++-+>> Hast. PeterDoro issu... ee esse oe nee eel 
6 Norwood, Town Hall .........-++-+++-+- Mast Peter DOLo wt we mes cuss wiaare ge teas eds BAP? 
7 Westwood, Township Hall ...........--- WASt POLE DOO (ew ie Fok et wre wae o suenes as or 3 
8 Rednersville, Redner’s Hall (a.m. & p.m.)Prince Hdward ........+.+s+seeeees tay ek 
9 Demorestville, Town Hall (a.m. & p.m.)..Prince Edward ........-++++++eeees peur 05) 
10 Bloomfield, Town Hall (a.m. & p.m.) ... WPrince WU WAL GU «esters gc ele ds new spose brad i! 
11 Milford, Town Hall (am. & p.m.) ..-.... PPPS er HG Wal itscs sas es fear e Siese ay lecics nie As: 
12 Cherry Valley (a.m. & p.m.) .......----- Prince: HL WAL oo oe ive ss elera eheee si ecare ere sie ee hs, 
13 Westlake, School House (a.m. & p.m.) ...Prince Edward .......-..s++-+sseees x 20 
14 Wellington, Town Hall (a.m. & p.m.) ....Prince Edward .....-..+ese-eeeeees earl 
15 Wooler, Town Hall .........-.seseeeeee East Northumberland .............- et opr 
16 Brighton, Town Hall ...........+.-++-- East Northumberland ............+- DA 
17 Dundonald, Hden Hall .......-.-+++++:- East Northumberland ...........++: aretterA 
18 Castleton, Town Hall ........---.--0--: East Northumberland .............- Serer 
19 Roseneath, Township Hall ............-- West Northumberland ............- ey Sak 
20 Centreton, Orange Hall ........-..-++6- West Northumberland ...........-- Nee. 
21 Baltimore, Chapman’s Hall ............. West Northumberland ........-...- siaeney es 
22 Coldsprings, Township Hall ............ West) Northumberland) (2 ..05 5 2. wsjeres Cereb 

DIVISION 15. 

Geo. Carlaw, Warkworth, Jan. 5 to 31. 

H. C. Emerson, Corbyville, Jan. 5 to 20. 
A. E. Calnan, Allisonville, Feb. 1 to 7. 
W. J. Kerr, Ottawa, Jan. 21 to Feb. 7. 
Miss G. Gray, Toronto, Jan. 21 to Feb. 7. 

1 Newboro “Town Hallo. 05. ein dee wee SOULE SLO CUS nc ak oe dinusrs beste ete ece alera's Jatives o 
2 Delta, Town Hall .......--- eee eeeeeees grt To GOGCS Weavel eso ate lintels: ots eybrsine ines nm ane ar 6 
3 Gananoque, Town Hall ........-+-+++-+-- South Leeds .......-. sees eee ee eees anne 
4 Lansdowne, Town Hall ........----+e-: STEEL CO Sere ie kane alstaanelahy tereueterahs us 8 
5 Joyceville, Hall... 2.0... cae eae eles TUT OTL OTIA Cored screieeln ee ecaenrrot ata ai seein salen etsy ee 
GeSUN DULY Ral facts viers alee = mleirus sw ategeataun.e sie TErOTILCIL Cio Ge a eee Pistaels Say nicie bra hues a a 
MENV OStDTOOKC, ELAN 2's 5.0 6 cscs o's cic erate sueis's * mae HOP ONTCTIACL er. cobs hia sheen ard ipue ereraltenatas ee 
Re Hartingtouy Hall, 2 te ee ew ee mecia ssi MroOnrenaCime weer fee abuse ae alete hens aL 
9 Wilton, Orange EX ATL ee eats os TATOO Glee ihe Mor aeret a ere nen ris isceene aa ss sf es 
10 Odessa, Town Hall .......c0.e.s see eees rat aa le > eld regia glee bealtty aie Aap eMe ny eprtanir ar ari phe SY 
11 Sillsville, Town Hall ......0...--.0eeess LATINO MAG es Slee tea a ave bet eee eae nessa By 
12 Adolphustown, Town Hall ...........-- GOTO X Santee Ghee ee eee oe) laiewenaey oneahes bi paca bt 
13 Enterprise, Merrill’s Hall .............-- A dditletoteee etic s a ee ee he aint gh ea De 
14 Tamworth, Town Hall ............-.+6% AID LOL a act eee ele Sle cal ate oie mer acauarers oh a) 
ewes A TOW Hall eon oe pares risnetere he aia) THaAstnHacti nes oc vat eee Rent as np & 
16 Queensboro’, Orange Hall .............- INOUE ASD S Si uctneta ce rdinoie sic s teil y es nace v3 
17 Bldorado, Town Hall .......6.--ceceess North Hastinias a ict seleaee se ares fi 24 
ASEM ACOC. LOWM DLLAL Gi ieee ce ooo aha esehel eis os NOLO PE AStIN SS Woy pea tre acne ial nieces eee ane As 
19 Ivanhoe, Orange Hall ..........----6-- BN OTH ASTIN SS wreath in oe sang sees ao 
20 Moira, Town Hall 2.25.8. eden. eee meee INOTLHOHAStiIN eS altace Gist enk shar aosiereins ey at 
21 Roslin, Chosen Friends’ Hall ..........-. Masta PLA Sil Sie eae ete erate oes oho ra ater A Ms 2S 
29" Plainfield, Orange Hall 2... (cer. eee ees OAS Ue a Shi Sey ie ately acts) cao ap oe aoe Heo 
93 Woxboro’, “School House 4.6.5 ee. seen ae Wast) Hastings oy selene eite ls ceges alee 


94° Rethel, Horesters’ Hall oo)... 2. ese WASHOE ASEM 2S reece ntarena bao. ald hx oaks Feb. 1 
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25 Clazies’, School House ............-..6: Bast Hastings oni pt pte ie eee wie Feb. 2 
26° Melrose, Town: Hall. 2. 20. cee aie eines ® Hast Hastings (22 46a cee ermine $i 3 
27 Johnstown, School House ...........+-. West Hastings 12). %c. sealpieter pele’ vie wre vi 4 
28 River Valley, School House ............. West (Hastings 7. vccce ste ss cue be in laa yy 5 
29 Turners’, School House ....°..........- West  Flastings 3. cas. ccs stinureles anes E fd 


DIVISION 16. 


J. N. Paget, Canboro, Jan. 7 to Feb. 1. 
A. D. Harkness, Irena, Jan. 7 to Feb. 1. 


A. M. Campbell, Maxville, Jan. 12 to 15. i 
Miss G. Gray, Toronto, Jan. 7 to 15. | ] 
~ 
1 Maynard, Church Basement ........---: South Grenville ........-eeeeeeseees Jali pe } 
Si CMarretton isn She st lees ee eh oy oem eee te South Grenville ei5 sin cuceie ss obese rs 8 
8 Shanley, Workmen’s Hall .......-.-+++> South Grenville ie cee uuas ole te wnt eysiatere aS tO | 
4 Brouseville, School House ......-..+-+>- South Grenvillere . ccc cms. see aoe ee es | F 
5 Brinston, Gibson’s Hall .........--+++++- Dundas (occ. bo ees pete wigan ape by 
6 Williamsburg, Boyce’s Hall ..........+.- DUNCAS sheet, seas ee Shawl ee Sas Ree aperane Pe is 4 
7 Winchester Springs, Orange Hall ....... Pundasiewls 66 scat es wee py eres hae ee: j 
SIEMOLTEWOOU? facie cate CASS seeing as wise eee oe EB iharls tcl tamer ee oP ears at ry So sega 1 . 
9 Aultsville, Fraternity Hall ........-..+- Stormont &.Cornwall..........-:<.-% Fee 
10 Wakes, Connoly’s Hall...........+.-e+ee- Stormont & Cornwall ...4..6..0..5 «5 *wbem : 
11 Cornwall Centre, Township Hall ........ Stormont. & ‘Cornwall ...0c0's oe eee par pay | 
12 South Branch, Patrons’ Hall ............ Stormont & Cornwall ...........+-- peepee 
13 N. Lancaster, McDonald’s Hall .......... CHEN AT TY Airs wate ag gee eo eek eee “< .24 
14 Lochiel, Township Hall .........--+-ee- Glengarry acc... een hee aie oe ener eae 
15 Dunvegan, McLeod’s Hall .........-..-- Glénegarry) so abeicis 6% barre ae 
16 Hawkesbury, Town Hall ........ prs os ie Prescott, 26s 62s oc ee ee ee eee Cee 3 
17 Plantagenet, Town Hall ..............+- PLESGOLE AL ec nieek oebes 9 eho elena ee tee teen “ inae 
18 Clarence Creek, Town*Hall ............. Risser a ee ce eee whe eee ei 29 
19: Hawthorne; Orange Hall ........0.6....%- Russells Hae eee wb sas eaele ioe eee wpe 


90 Casselman, Town. Hall ...0...028542.0.0% PiussGli ey os ee ee elle nee ech ae ee Feb. 2a 


DIvISIon 17. 


Ed. Jeffs, Bond Head, Jan. 5 to 31. 
J. W. Kerr, Ottawa, Jan. 5 to 13. 
J. H. Esdon, Bainsville, Jan. 14 to i Re 


1 Biphin,, Public Hall vic. aes shes hie gies Ne an arkansas isin > soins 2s ever teneeeeee Jan. 5 

2 McDonald’s Corners, Agricultural Hall PEN LGN AT Ko egies eae Sie ue cet Sua vo reer nnn : 6 

8 Poland, Private Hall ........-+-++--++es Ni Lanark: <ticeeetice co kin cite neta ke atone A 7 

4 Watson’s Corners, Temperance Halton WINS Danan i wists eae» pie rokats eee Tele Gar ye 8 

5 Balderson, School House ......-.---+-++5 CS Ppamark ee eo csare eels 1s ence ene ne “eas 

6 Drummond, Orange Hall .......+--+++6- So LaAMAarie sain oie islasel s+ weer Sea eee ee bias af tk 

7 Richardson’s, School .......--s-++eeeeees Se Liana r Kiss a ora ee caevats loci eee eae Se 

8 McLean’s, School House .......--++-+ee8 SST ATI ATK Wa onciies blokes aaiee ante ciate ee or eg eae 

9 Galetta, Public Hall .......-.--eeeeeeeee Car l6tomy (icc cpeiets, aewisine Cums ace epee epee os ‘ 
10 Woodlawn, Town Hall ........--ee severe CATIOTON eae ee eitess ee eopeke eas ef 2 ab a HS 
11 Carp, Town Hall ............-seeeeeeees Garleton soy. Skee eiaug’s siete ncaa tae pay pis 

12 South March, Town Hall ..........--++- Carleton cia ele eles ieccs ow renee oer haere yb.) 

13 Stittsville, Barton’s Hall ...........-+-- Carleton” “bias tee ts 6 knee wa een “22 

14 Toledo, Town Hall «2.05.2 ch wes oes 5 Fan N. Leeds.& Grenvillen os aon sees ae 

15 Easton’s Corners, Town Hall ..........- N. Leeds & Grenville’... o.oo Ses es 

16 Bishop’s Mills, Private Hall ............ N. Lieeds & Grenville 2c . 20s 5 iste pete rel 

17 Heckston, Orange Hall ...........--+.-- N. Leeds-& Grenville... sake e ae “Oped 

18 Burritt’s Rapids, Victoria Hall .......... N? Leeds & Grenville. 2.2. 0 ture apes 

19 Sharbot Lake, Hetherington’s Hall ...... GC Bronten ae s2 26 si crete sae ape 4!) 

20 Piccadilly; Town: Hall ............0-se0 0. OZ Prontenacs sen seen sist chiara re ume te nae. 
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SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS. 


ALEXANDER, J. G., V.S., Mono Road.—Dr. Alexander’s experience as a prac- 
tising veterinarian in one of the progressive farming districts of the Province places 
him in a position to give valuable instruction upon the subjects announced herewith. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Breeding of Heavy Horses.” 
“Common Ailments and Emergency Treatment.” 
“'The Brood Mare and Her Foal.” 
“ Breeding and Care of Farm Animals.” 
“Diseases of Farm Animals and their Treatment.” 
“Hxamining Horses for Soundness.” 


Annis, L. E., 206 Broadview Avenue, Toronto. Mr. Annis, ex-president of the 
Milk Producers’ Association, is a practical stock breeder and dairyman. He has 
made a special study of dairy methods and stock breeding in the Old Country. Mr. 
Annis has had nine years’ experience in addressing Farmers’ Institute meetings. 
He has always taken a deep interest in seed improvement and the eradication of 
weeds. It was during his term as president that the E. York Farmers’ Institute 
established a seed fair, through which much has been done to stimulate the pro- 
duction of better crops. Mr. Annis is prepared to give judging demonstrations in 
draught horses, beef cattle and dairy cows. 


Subjects :— 
“ Soil Cultivation and Rotation of Crops.” 
“Breeding of Draught Horses and Beef Cattle.” 
“Field Roots and Corn.” 
“Clovers: Alfalfa and Red Clover Midge.” 
“ Destruction of Weeds.” 
“The Dairy Industry.” 
“ Seed Selection.” 


Battery, CO. F., B.S.A., Department of Agriculture, Toronto.—Mr. Bailey has 
been engaged to assist in Farmers’ Institute Club and short course work, as well 
as the general work of the Institute branch. Mr. Bailey is a graduate of the 
O.A.C. He has successfully managed a farm in the Annapolis Valley, N.S., where 
apple growing was followed in conjunction with general farming. Mr. Bailey went 
largely into the breeding of Hackney horses, Ayrshire cattle and Leicester sheep. 
He has made a special study of live stock, and is a good judge of the same. He 
will be prepared to conduct judging classes in beef and dairy cattle, heavy and light 
horses, sheep and swine. 


Subjects :— 
“Breeding, Feeding and Care of Dairy Cattle.” 
“ Beef Cattle for the Market.” 
“The Heavy Horse.” 
“ Soil Fertility and Conservation of Moisture.” 
“ Bacteria on the Farm.” 


Batpwin, L. H., Forest Road, Toronto.—Mr. Baldwin is the proprietor of a 
poultry farm on the colony plan. He is a capable business man, and has made the 
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work a pronounced success, introducing many original ideas in connection with 
brooders, incubators, housing and feeding of his birds. Mr. Baldwin is well 
qualified to speak on any phase of the industry. 


Subjects :-— , 
“Breeding, Feeding, and General Care of Fowl.” 
“Tncubation and Incubators.” 

“Winter Egg Production.” 
“Poultry Buildings and Appliances.” 
“ Preparation of Fowl for the Market.” 


Barzour, GAVIN, Crosshill—Mr. Barbour is a representative of a large number 
of farmers who have succeeded, by hard labour and a thorough knowledge of the 
lines of farming followed, in increasing the productivity of the farm and making 
many improvements, while at the same time paying off obligations. 


Mr. Barbour has, for the past five years, been well received by the Institutes. . 


He is particularly well qualified to give practical demonstrations in the judging of 
beef cattle, having given some little attention to this work for the benefit of his 
neighbours. The young farmers especially should benefit from Mr. Barbour’s 
addresses. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Beef Cattle.” 
“Draught Horses and How to Raise Them.” 
“ Corn and the Silo.” 
“ Warmers and their Sons.” 


Brecxert, H. L., Hamilton.—Mr. Beckett is a prosperous young farmer in the 
vicinity of Hamilton. He spent his early years on the farm, and subsequently took 
a full course at the Ontario Agricultural College, graduating in 1893. Mr. 
Beckett has successfully managed the homestead, devoting a good deal of attention 
to the dairy industry. He had charge of one of the travelling dairies which toured 
the Province some years ago, and gave general satisfaction in conducting this 
educational campaign. He has already had extended experience in Institute work, 
and is quite at home in it. Mr. Beckett will be available for occasional meetings 
this winter. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Warmyard Manure; its Management and Application.” 
“Tmproving our Dairy Herds.” 

“ Feeding for Milk.” 
Evening: “Farming as an Occupation.” 


Best, J. A., Whitfield—Mr. Best is one of the farmers who have recognized 
jn the Farmers’ Institute a stepping-stone to greater success in agricultural work, 
not only for himself, but for his fellow-farmer. He began by speaking at local 
meetings in his own county. Mr. Best’s subjects are of vital interest to a large 
majority of the farmers of this Province. 


Subjects :-— 
“How to Increase and Maintain Soil Fertility.” 
“Care and Management of Beef Cattle.” 
“Selection of Seed Grain.” 
Evening: “ Farming as an Occupation.” 
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Bonts, Davip, Rannoch.—Mr. Bonis has not only successfully operated from 
two fo five hundred acres of land during his twenty-five years’ experience in agri- 
culture, but taken an active part in municipal improvements, particularly good 
roads. His remarks upon corn and ensilage are of particular value to Ontario 
farmers. 


Subjects :— 
“ Building Good Roads.” 
“Working Out a County Good Roads System.” 
“Corn for Ensilage.” 
“ Alfalfa.” 
“ Fattening Cattle: Grazing vs. Stabling.” 

. Bripeman, J. P., Winona.—Mr. Bridgman is one of the successful fruit- 
men of the Niagara district, and has always taken an interest in local meetings 
re the fruit industry. Mr. Bridgman is an all-round farmer, but specializes in fruit 
growing. His wide experience enables him to make practical application of his 
knowledge of soil fertility and conservation of soil moisture in all localities he may 
visit. 

Subjects :— 
“ Soil Fertility and Conservation of Soil Moisture.” 
“Care of the Orchard.” 
“Spraying and Its Results.” 
“Small Fruits.” 
“The Farm Garden.” 
Evening: “Good Citizenship.” 


Bunting, W. H., St. Catharines.—Mr. Bunting, past president of the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association, and now president of the Niagara District Fruit 
Growers’ Association, is one of the largest fruit growers in the Niagara peninsula. 
His farm is devoted largely to apples, peaches and truck crops. Mr. Bunting also 
does an extensive market garden business. He is a recognized authority on all 
matters pertaining to Ontario fruit growing and marketing. 


Subjects :-— 
“The Care of the Orchard.” 
“ Spraying.” 
“Small Fruits.” 
“ Filler Crops.” 


Catnan, A. E., Allisonville—Mr. Calnan is a dairyman and a specialist in the 
production of high-class seed corn. For years he has been prominently connected 
with one of the leading factories in Prince Edward County, which has become so 
famous for its high quality of cheese. He is well qualified to talk on general farm- 
ing, and is appreciated by many who earnestly wish to make the best of grain and 
dairy products. 


Subjects :— 
“The Building-up and Maintenance of the Dairy Herd.” 
“The Raising of Fodder for Dairy Cattle.” 
“ Co-operative Cheese-making, from the Producers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Standpoints.” 
3 F.I. 
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“Improvement of Crops by Seed Selection.” 
Evening: “ The Dairy Industry.” 
“Our Canadian Heritage.” 


Campsett, A. M., Maxville—Mr. Campbell is a successful dairyman and 
general farmer. His practical grasp of the subjects announced, and the clear and 
forceful manner in which he imparts information, render him a valuable man in 
Institute work. 


Subjects :-— 
“The Breeding of Dairy Cattle.” 
“Qare and Feeding of the Dairy Cow.” 
“ Cultivation of Corn and the Silo.” 
“The Bright Side of Farm Life.” 
“Warm Management.” 


CAMPBELL, JNO., Woodville—lIt is not necessary to more than mention that 
the John Campbell referred to is the well-known sheep breeder who has been so 
successful, not only at exhibitions in Canada, but also at the leading shows on the 
other side of the line. Mr. Campbell’s specialty is sheep raising, and he is also 
considered one of the best authorities on general farming and the production of 
beef. 

Mr. Campbell was awarded a gold medal for the best farm in nine counties some 
years ago. He has acted as judge in the field crop competitions which are being held 
from year to year under the direction of the agricultural societies. 


Subjects :— 

“Growing Lambs for Profit.” 

“The Butcher’s Bullock, from Breeding to Block.” 

“The Bacon Trade.” 

“Importance of Using Good Selections of Seed Grain.” 

“How to Double the Production and Income of the Average Farm.” 

“Tile Draining.” 7 

Evening: “Ontario—Our Duty in Maintaining its Reputation.” 
“Farming as a Business.” 
“The Secret of Success.” 


CarLAw, Gro., Warkworth—NMr. Carlaw is a good, practical farmer in North- 
umberland County. He attended the Ontario Agricultural College in his earlier 
years, and since then has been putting into practice on his farm the knowledge 
acquired in that institution. He is a practical dairyman, having served his time 
in the home dairy and in the factory. Mr. Carlaw is also familiar with the prac- 
tical work of the Farmers’ Institute, having been secretary of his own local Institute 
for many years. . Mr. Carlaw has had several years’ experience in Ontario Institutes, 
both as lecturer and officer, and has also been engaged at Institute work in Quebec. 


Subjects :— 
“Weeding, Care and Management of Dairy Herd.” 
“ Hradication of Weeds.” 
_©Corn-growing for the Silo.” 
“ Cultivation of the Soil.” 
Evening: “ Agricultural Education.” 
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Carpenter, G. H., B.S.A., Fruitland —For a year and a half Mr. Carpenter 
edited The Canadian Dairyman. He has spent many years on a 300-acre fruit 
and dairy farm. He is prepared to combine the scientific and the practical in a 
way which is highly appreciated by the agriculturist. 


Subjects :-— 
“The Improvement of Dairy Stock; their Breeding and Care.” 
“Feeding Dairy Cattle.” 
“The Cultivation of Orchards—Apples, Peaches, Plums, etc.” 
“Tmproving Farm Life.” 
“ Beonomical Farming, or How to Get the Most Out of the Farm.” 


CuarK, J. W., Cainsville—Mr. Clark is one of the largest poultry breeders in 
Ontario, and has won many prizes on dressed poultry at the Winter Fair, Guelph, 
including the sweepstakes. He is a strong advocate of utility breeds for the farmer. 
For two years Mr. Clark was poultry instructor in an American State College. He 
is also a breeder of purebred hogs of the bacon type, has had several years’ ex- 
perience in growing alfalfa, and has also a large apiary. Mr. Clark has given 
considerable attention to the production of good seed and methods of identification 
and eradication of weeds. After four years’ work on an apple orchard, he increased 
the yield from 100 barrels of inferior fruit to 400 barrels of a choice product. In 
1909, his apiary netted a two-ton yield. Mr. Clark will explain his methods to 
the Institutes. 


Subjects :-— 
“Growing Alfalfa.” 
“Commercial Apple Growing—How to Make It Pay.” 
“Growing Small Fruits—Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, etc.” 
“Importance of Seed Selection.” 
“ Commercial Fertilizers—Do They Pay?” 


Evening: “ Poultry: Selecting; Feeding; Hatching, Natural and Arti- 
ficial; Rearing; Fattening; Housing.” 
“Oare of an Apiary.” 


ConnetL, R. J., Roebuck—RMr. Connell is the son of a prosperous farmer in 
S. Grenville. He has proven himself not only a progressive farmer, but a success- 
ful feeder and breeder of dairy stock. He is a leading prize-winner in the Grenville 
County exhibitions, and has been well received in his first Institute series by the 
people of his own county. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Selection and Improvement of the Dairy Herd.” 
“Feeding Dairy Cattle.” 
' “Soil Cultivation.” 


Evening: “ Working with a Definite Object in View.” 


Cornewt, J. G., Scarboro—Mr. Cornell has had the advantage of instruction 
at the Agricultural College, Guelph, as well as a number of years’ practical ex- 
perience in successfully managing his own farm, which has been devoted largely 
to the production of milk.” 
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Subjects :-— 
“ Production of Milk for City Trade.” 
" “The Production and Feeding of Silage.”’ 
. “ Cultivation and Rotation.” 
“Tmprovement in Rural Conditions.” 
“(Co-operation for the Farmer.” 


Davipson, Dr. J. H., Cobourg—Dr. Davidson is a well-known veterinarian of 
Durham County. He is a capable judge of horses and cattle, and is prepared to 
render valuable advice as to the proper care and treatment of animals on the farm. 


Subjects -— 
“ Qare and Management of the Brood Mare and Foal.” 
“Diseases of Farm Animals.” 
“ Selection and Breeding of Horses.” 
“The Training of Horses.” 


Duxg, J. O., Ruthven.—Mr. Duke is a successful farmer in Kent County, and 
has given special attention to corn breeding and seed selection. His addresses, 
being founded on practical experience, are of much value to those who hear them. 


Subjects -— 
“Corn Growing.” 
“Tmprovement of Seed.” 
“The Peach Industry.” * 
“Apple Culture in Western Ontario.” 
“Tile Drainage.” 
“ Wducation for Farmers’ Boys and Girls.” 
“Home Life on the Farm.” 


Dyrr, Wm. D., B.S.A., Columbus.—Mr. Dyer is one of the successful farmers 
of South Ontario. His course at the College has been put to good use in making 
the “old farm pay.” He has an up-to-date equipment, and is following common- 
sense advanced methods in all his work. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Rotation of Crops.” 
“Farm Buildings.” 
‘General Care of Farm Stock.” 
“The Production of Milk.” 
“The Bacon Hog.” 


Exurorr, R. R., Owen Sound.—Mr. Elliott took a two years’ course at the Agri- 
cultural College, and spent some years as herdsman at the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, but is now operating a farm of his own. His work in the service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, and his practical experience upon his own 
farm, render him a valuable acquisition to the Institute staff. 5 


Subjects :— 
“The Bacon Hog.” 
“Breeding and Care of Dairy Cows for Best Results.” 
“Stable Management and Common Ailments of Cattle.” 
“ Soil Cultivation.” 
“ Beautifying Home Surroundings.” 
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Emerson, H. C., Corbyville—Mr. Emerson has been directly associated with 
the Farmers’ Institute for several years, being secretary of his local Institute and 
an acceptable delegate. Mr. Emerson has introduced the individual record system 
into his herd, and determines the actual expense and production of each cow. He 
has had great success in the extermination of weeds, recently clearing a field of sow 
thistle without loss of crop. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Judging and Breeding the Dairy Cow.” 
“ Selection and Care of the Brood Sow and Young Pigs.” 
“ A Practical Talk on Corn and the Silo.” 
“The Farmer’s Interest in Good Seeds.” 
Evening: “The Land We Live In.” 


Espon, Jas. H., Bainsville—Mr. Esdon has been for many years farming in 
Glengarry County, a county noted for its dairy farms. THe is a practical man, and 
talks to the farmer of his own methods in the breeding and care of cattle, the 
growing of crops and destruction of weeds. 


‘Subjects :-— 
” Heavy Horses, their Breeding and Care.” 
“Treatment of the Dairy Cow.” 
“Swine Breeding and Dairy Production.” 
“Poultry for Profit.” 
“Care of the Calf Intended for Dairy Purposes.” 
“ Rotation of Crops.” 
“ Destruction of Weeds.” 


FisHer, W. F. W., Burlington—Mr. Fisher is a large fruit grower, straw- 
berries and pears being his special lines. He has one of the best dwarf pear orchards 
in Ontario, as well as a large orchard of standard pears. Besides this he has a 
mixed orchard of pears and apples. Mr. Fisher is secretary and manager of the 
Burlington Fruit Growers’ Association, one of the oldest co-operative associations 
in the Province. This association ships largely in boxes to Glasgow. Mr. 
Fisher is much in demand as a speaker at the special fruit Institutes. Mr. Fisher 
is prepared to discuss all phases of practical fruit growing. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Cultivation of the Orchard.’ 
“Pruning and Grafting.” 
“ Spraying.” 


Foster, J. G., Myrtle Station—Mr. Foster is a practical farmer, and makes a 
speciality of dairying. Mr. Foster was secretary of North Hastings Farmers’ Insti- 
tute for several years. His success in this capacity renders his services of special 
benefit to Institute officers in their local work. . 


Subjects :-— 
“Crop Rotation.” 
“The Bacon Hog.” 
“The Dairy Cow.” 
“Our Fodder Crops.” 
Evening: “The Land We Live In.” 
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GarpHousE, JoHN, Highfield—Mr. Gardhouse is a well-known breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle and long-wool sheep. All of the prize lists of our large fairs 
testify to his ability to raise high-class stock. He raises most of the food for his 
pure-bred stock, and is prepared to tell how he cultivates his land, plants his crop 
and mixes his foods so as to secure the best results from his live stock. Mr. Gard- 
house will be found of special value to those Institutes where the officers wish to have 
practical work on heavy horses, beef cattle, or sheep. 


Subjects :— 
“ Horse Breeding for Profit.” 
“ Care and Management of Horses.” 
“How to Select and Feed Beef Cattle.” 
“Care and Management of Sheep.” 
“Raising Feed for Live Stock.” 


Evening: “How to Improve Present Farm Conditions.” 
“How to Interest the Young People in the Farm.” 


Grenpinninc, Henry, Manilla—Mr. Glendinning, besides breeding and feed- 
ing dairy cattle, has made a reputation as a producer of field seeds. For years he 
has studied the weed question, and has practically succeeded in eradicating the 
weed seeds from his fields and has been able to produce a quantity of seed almost 
free from impurities. With his seed charts, and talks on cultivation of the soil 
and rotation of crops, he has helped many farmers in Ontario to improve their 
methods of farming and to increase their profits. Mr. Glendinning is a most 
successful dairy farmer, and a director of the Eastern Dairymen’s Association. He 
has made a marked success of growing alfalfa. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Growing Alfalfa.” 
“ Growing Clovers.” 
“Cheap Production of Milk.” 7 
“ Cultivation of the Soil and Destruction of Weeds.” 
“Farm Water Supply.” 


Goon, W. C., B.A., Brantford.—Mr. Good, president of the North Brantford 
Farmers’ Institute, is a graduate of Toronto University. He spent nearly two 
years as assistant chemist at the 0.A.C., 1901-03, since which time he has followed 
farming, invariably taking part in Institute meetings. Mr. Good ably combines 
the scientific and practical in such a way that he is greatly appreciated as a speaker. 


Subjects :— 
“ Corn and the Silo.” 
“ Conservation of Soil Moisture.” 
“Principles of Stock Feeding.” 
“ Alfalfa and Other Legumes.” 
“ Stable Ventilation.” 


Evening: “Improvements in Rural Hducation.” 
“Organization among Farmers.” 
“The Farm Home.” 
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Grierson, R. W., Oshawa.—Mr. Grierson has taken an active part in farming 
for thirty years, during which time he has been closely connected with Institute 
work. He has a grasp of many features of farm work which should be of use to 
his fellow-farmers. 


Subjects :-— 
“Feeding and Care of Beef Cattle.” 
“ Best Methods of Farm Improvement.” 
“Corn for the Silo, and Ensilage Crops.” 


Evening: “ What the Farmers’ Institute has Done for the Farmer.” 


Grou, Anson, Preston—Mr. Groh has demonstrated how a very ordinary farm 
can be made a money-maker to its owner at the same time that the fertility is being 
increased and improvements made. Mr. Groh has given close attention to farm 
forestry, a subject of importance to Ontario farmers. He has kept a daily indi- 
vidual milk record of his herd for eleven years. His experience in building silos, 
stables, walls and tanks with cement, and in the use of gasoline engines, renders 
his instruction on these lines of special value to farmers. 


Subjects :-— 
“Warm Forestry.” 
“ Lucerne and other Clovers.” 
“Soil Problems.” 
“ Corn and the Silo.” 
“Wertility of the Soil and Conservation of Moisture.” 
“ Systematic Rotation of Farm Crops.” 
“Care and Management of Dairy Herd and Hogs.” 


Evening: “ The Stairway to Success.” 
“Three Generations in Waterloo County.” 


Grosz, Henry, Lefroy—Mr. Grose is the owner of a first-class farm in Simcoe 
County, and has been eminently successful in general farming. He has the happy 
faculty of presenting hard facts in a pleasing manner, and his address to boys on 
the farm is very instructive and uplifting. Mr. Grose has attended Institute meet- 
ings for two seasons with acceptance, and his services should be of special value in 
those sections where mixed farming is followed. 


Subjects :— 
“ Flow to Increase and Maintain the Fertility of the Soil.” 
“ Selection of Seed.” 
“ Home Dairy Work.” 
“The Growing of Clover.” 


Evening: “The Canadian Boy and Girl.” 
“Benefits of Institute Work.” 


Gurney, 0. W., Paris—Mr. Gurney is one of the progressive farmers of Brant 
County, and his success in general agriculture, with special emphasis on wheat and 
apple production, enables him to be of service to the great majority of Ontario 
farmers. The great bulk of tillers of the soil can be classed as “ general farmers.” 
They will get much of interest and value from Mr. Gurney, who has already 
rendered most acceptable service in local Institutes. 
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Subjects :-— 
“ Breeding and Care of Sheep.” 
“ Selection and Training of Horses.” 
“The Split-log Drag.” 
“ Cereal Grains.” 
“Care of the Apple Orchard.” 
“ Industrial Alcohol.” 


Hatuman, A. C., Breslau.—Mr. Hallman was born and raised on a, farm, and 
has been farming for himself over 20 years with great success, having built up 
an impoverished farm. He is a well-known breeder and feeder of Holstein cattle, 
and for years has-been a prize-winner for hogs at some of our leading exhibitions. 
He has also judged at many of our fairs, including Toronto Industrial, hence his 
talk on the improvement of live stock has been well received by many farmers. 


Subjects :— 
“How to Improve Our Live Stock; Their Care and Feeding.” 
“The Bacon Hog and Export Trade.” 
“ Cultivation of Corn and the Silo.” 
“Growing Sugar Beets for the Factory.” 
“ Home Dairying.” 
“ Noxious Weeds.” 
Evening: “The Farmer’s Fruit Garden.” 
“Poultry on the Farm.” 


Harkness, A. D., Irena.—Mr. Harkness trained for two years in the 0.A.C., 
from which he won an “Associate” diploma. With this exception he has lived 
on the farm all his life, and his advice re the dairy and orchard is indeed valuable. 


Subjects :-— 
“Economic Production of Milk.” 
“How to Improve the Dairy Herd.” 
“Planting and Care of Orchard for First Ten Years.” 
“ How to Combat Injurious Insects and Fungi.” 
“he Farmer’s Garden.” 


Hirzorn, J. L., Leamington—For a long time the name of Mr. Hilborn has 
been familiar as one of the leading fruit growers in Lambton County. He owns 
a splendid fruit farm on the north shore of Lake Erie, which bears every evidence 
of thrift and prosperity. His buildings are neatly painted, and no weeds are 
allowed to grow to the detriment of the crops. A 6,000-gallon tank holds water 
which is used for irrigation. 


Subjects :-— 
“Growing Early Vegetables for Commercial Purposes.” 
“Best Methods for Successful Peach Growing.” 
“Cement for Building Purposes.” 
“The Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden.” 
“How to Make Apple-growing Profitable.” 


Evening: “Getting Pleasure and Profit Out of Farm Life.” 
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Hume, ALEX., Menie—Mr. Hume is a noted Ayrshire breeder in the County 
of Northumberland. He is also a noted prize-winner at our fall fairs. He is well 
prepared to discuss the dairy herd from all standpoints, and his services are much 
appreciated. 


Subjects :-— 
“Building up a Dairy Herd—Breeding, Selection, Feeding and Care.” 
“Stable Construction and Water Supply.” 
“Growing of Suitable Crops for Dairy Herd.” 
“The Bacon Hog.” 
“ Rotation of Crops and Application of Manure.” 


Evening: “Advantages of Farm Life.” 


Hyarr, J. W., West Lake—Mr. Hyatt has done much for the advancement of 
agriculture in his district, devoting much attention to the improvement of farm 
crops and the building up of the dairy breed. He has made a study of the growing 
of crops for canning purposes, and has been one of the moving spirits in the estab- 
lishment of a local co-operative canning factory. Mr. Hyatt has had considerable 
experience in public speaking, and has the faculty of imparting his information 
in an attractive and forceful manner. i 


Subjects :-— 
“The Building up of the Dairy Herd.” 
“Soiling Crops for Farm Animals.” 
“The Market End of Farming.” 
“The Selection of Seed.” 
“Destruction of Weeds and General Cultivation.” 
“A Well-kept Farm and its Influence upon Home Life.” 
“ Beneficial Effects of Living Close to Nature.” 


Jamus, D., Langstaff—Mr. James took possession of the farm on which he now 
resides some thirty-four years ago, and has succeeded in converting it from a bed 
of weeds and rubbish into a clean, systematic and well-equipped farm. He is a 
believer in general farming, as will be seen from his list of subjects. Some thirty 
years ago Mr. James and his neighbors formed an association and held weekly 
meetings throughout the winter. At that time he began the collection of a library, 
and to-day has one of the best-equipped agricultural libraries to be found among 
practical farmers. 


Subjects :— 
“Destruction of Weeds.” 
“Home Dairying.” 
“@rowing and Curing Alfalfa.” 
“Corn for Ensilage.” 
“The Farmer’s Wood Lot.” 


Evening: “Some Mistakes Made by Farmers.” 
“ Hits and Misses.” 


Jarvis, L. G., Grimsby.—Mr. Jarvis is a poultryman of wide experience, having 
acted as judge at most of the leading Canadian and American exhibitions. He is 
at present engaged in the production of poultry and eggs for market. He can be 
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depended upon to have up-to-date information along all lines of egg and poultry 
production. 


Subjects -— 
“ Tncubation.” 
“The Fattening and Marketing of Fowl.” 
“Housing of Poultry.” 
“Winter Eggs.” 
“The Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden.” 


Jerrs, Epwarp, Bond Head.—Mr. Jeffs 1s a typical, up-to-date Ontario farmer. 
When grain-growing gave place to breeding in this Province, he went extensively 
into Shorthorns and sheep, becoming one of the largest exhibitors in York and 
Simcoe Counties, as well as a recognized judge. Mr. Jeffs has long been connected 
with the Institute as an officer, and was one of our early speakers. He is now 
secretary of his riding. 


Subjects :— 
“Tile Drainage.” 
“General Cultivation and Rotation.” 
“Winter and Summer Feeding of Live Stock.” 
“Improvements of Our Flocks and Herds.” 
“Tmportance of Good Seed.” 
“Tucerne and Other Clovers.” 


Evening: “ Economy.” 
“ Bducation of Farmers’ Sons.” 


Jounson, D., Forest—Mr. Johnson, president of the Co-operative Fruit 
Growers’ Association of Ontario, has studied fruit-growing methods and marketing 
in California, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, and visited most of the 
British and American markets. He is a capable and successful grower and shipper, 
and intensely interested in advancing the cause of the fruit industry in his own 
Province. 


Subjects :— 


“Care and Cultivation of Fruit.” 

“Insects and Fungi Affecting Fruit and Trees.” 
“The Spraying of Fruit.” 

“Marketing and Shipping of Fruit.” 

“ Co-operation.” 

“Growing and Marketing of Berries.” 


Evening: “ Fruit-Growing in California and Oregon.” 


Jounson, Jas. E., Simcoe—Mr. Johnson is well known by fruit men through- 
out the Province of Ontario as a moving spirit in establishing and successfully con- 
ducting the Co-operative Fruit Association for Norfolk County, with headquarters 
in Simcoe. Judicious pruning, proper cultivation and thorough spraying have 
been the watchword with Mr. Johnson, and his enthusiasm has spread to a large 
number of the fruitmen, who heretofore had paid little attention to their orchards. 
Norfolk apples have an enviable reputation, due largely to the efforts of Mr. John- 
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son. Itis well worth the while of a man with only a few trees to learn something 
of Mr. Johnson’s methods. 


Subjects :— 
| “Spraying Solutions and How to Apply Them.” 
“Management of Orchards—Pruning, Grafting, Cultivation and Fer- 
tilizing.” 
“Co-operative Picking, Packing and Marketing of Fruit.” 
“Packing Apples for Export Trade.” 


Jones, HarouD, Maitland—Mr. Jones is one of the pioneers who redeemed 
the reputation of the St. Lawrence Valley as a fruit district. He has made the 
“McIntosh Red” apple world-famous. Through the Provincial Fruit Experiment 
Station, located on his farm, he has demonstrated the advantages of clean cultiva- 
tion, proper fertilization and persistent spraying. The heavy yield which his crops 
have made when other farmers have met failure amply bears out the value of his 
principles. 


Subjects :— 
“Oultivation and Care of Orchards.” 
“Tnjurious and Beneficial Insects.” 
“ Fungi-Spraying Mixtures and their Application.” 
“ Suecessful Potato Growing and Treatment for Blight.” 
Evening: “ Our Bird Friends.” 


Kerr, W. J., 253 Bell Street, Ottawa—RMr. Kerr operates one of the largest 
“ small fruit” farms outside the Niagara and Essex districts, strawberries and rasp- 
berries being his specialty. He is thoroughly familiar with the conditions which 
affect the fruit industry in Eastern Ontario, and is now entering his fourth season 
in Institute work. 


Subjects :— 
“ Care of the Farm Orchard, Garden and Lawn.” 
“Commercial Fruit-Growing.” 
“ow to Interest Our Young Folk in the Farm and Home.” 
“ Short Talks on Poultry.” 7 


Kypp, W. F. Simcoe-—Mr. Kydd talks on horses, dairy cattle and small fruits. 
He has had a large, practical experience in all these departments, and being an 
ageressive, forceful speaker, his words carry weight. He has also had wide ex- 
perience in fair matters, having been superintendent of the horse department of 
probably the largest purely agricultural show in the Province. He is also a judge 
of both light and heavy horses, and, as such, has been invited to place awards in 
many parts of Ontario. He is one of our most acceptable Institute speakers, and 
has done similar work in other Provinces. 


Subjects :-— 
“Am TI Raising the Most Profitable Horse oe 
“The Dairy Cow, Her Summer Feed and Winter Care.” 
“ Qmall Fruits and Grape Vines.” 
“ Pruning and General Care of the Apple Orchard.” 


Evening: “Dropped Stitches.” 
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Lewis, F. M., Burford.—Mr. Lewis has had much to do, as secretary, with the . 


success of the South Brant Farmers’ Institute. He has followed farming all his 
life, and is the owner of a good orchard and pays special attention to the production 
of potatoes. His success as a feeder of steers for beef, and pigs for bacon, has been 
quite marked. 
Subjects :— 

“Growing and Feeding of Alfalfa.” 

“Clover, the Key to Successful Farming.” 

“Green and Barnyard Manures, their Care and Application.” 

“Corn Growing, and the Silo.” 

“Potato Growing.” 

“The Farmers’s Interest in Denatured Alcohol.” 

“Waste Places.” 


Lewis, R. W., Box 212, Hamilton.—Mr. Lewis has followed vegetable and fruit- 
growing in the vicinity of Hamilton for twenty-five years, and has had considerable 
experience in Institute work in the fruit sections of the Province. He has been 
employed by the Agricultural Department as an Inspector in the Fruit Branch. 

Subjects :— 

“ Spraying.” 

Pruning.” 

“General Care of the Orchard.” 

“Home Supply of Fruits and Vegetables.” 
“The Care of Farm Machinery.” 


MoCatra, W. C., St. Catharines—Mr. McCalla is one of the most progressive 
fruit-men in the St. Catharines peninsula. He has made a neglected farm produce 
a generous yield. Mr. McCalla has a very fine peach orchard, and he may be con- 
sidered an expert on potato growing. His methods are up-to-date, and he pays 
much attention to details. Mr. McCalla is a clear and impressive speaker. 


Subjects :-— 
“Tomato Growing.” 
“Peach Growing.” 
“ Business Methods for Fruit Growers.” 
“Soil Fertility and Commercial Fertilizers.” 
“Potato Growing.” 
“Canning Factory Crops.” 
“ Orchard: Management.”’ 


McCattum, J. M., B.S.A., Shakespeare——Mr. McCallum is a graduate of the 
0.A.C., and has, since his graduation, been putting into practice with good effect 
the lessons learned in his course. Mr. McCallum has been a most acceptable judge 
at the Fall Fairs, and has done some local Institute work. He is a forcible and 
convincing speaker. 

Subjects :-— 

“ Growing and Selection of Seed Grain.” 

“The Corn Crop.” 

“ Alfalfa and other Clovers. 

“ Soil Cultivation.” 

“The Draught Horse on the Farm.” 

Evening: “The Problem of Keeping Ontario Boys and Girls on the 
Farm.” 


ee 
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McLean, R. B., Kippen—Mr. McLean has made a careful study of general 
farm conditions during his thirty years of practical experience. For many years 
he has realized the importance of Institute work, and has taken an active interest 
therein. Last year he rendered good service as a delegate for the Department, and 
is better prepared than ever to enter the field this year. 


Subjects :-— 
“The Draught Horse—Breeding and Care.” 
“The Dairy Cow.” 
“Corn and the Silo.” 
“Farm Crops.” 
“Farm Weeds.” 
Evening: “ The Ideal Farmer.” 
“Our Boys and Girls.” 


Mauory, Frep R., B.S.A., Frankford.—Since graduating from the 0.A.C., 
Guelph, Mr. Mallory has devoted his attention to practical work on the farm. He 
keeps a number of pure-bred Holstein cattle, and produces milk in large quantities. 
The suceess attending the application of scientific principles to the practical work 
of the farm has been demonstrated by Mr. Mallory, and he has much of interest 
and value for the tiller of the soil. 


Subjects :-— 
“Improvement of Dairy Herds.” 
“ Rearing the Dairy Calf.” 
“Crops for the Dairy Farmer.” 
“The Relation Which Should Exist Between Producer and Manufacturer.” 
“How to Make the Institute a Success.” 


Mureny, Rost., Rosemont.—Mr. Murphy has had many years’ practical ex- 
perience upon the farm. Nor has he neglected his duty towards his county, having 
worked up from path-master on a side road to warden of Simcoe County. ‘This 
summer he was called upon to judge field crops in Wellington County. 


Subjects :— 
“Soil Cultivation and Rotation of Crops.” 
“Loss and Gain as the Result of Seed Selection.” 
“Selection and Feeding of Beef Cattle.” 
“ Shall Our Boys and Girls Remain on the Farm?” 


Nasu, C. W., 94 Lee Avenue, Toronto, author of “ The Vertebrates of Ontario,” 
has an international reputation in natural history. He has long been an authority 
on birds, and has written bulletins for the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Education on this important subject. His talks deal also with 
plant and insect life, as well as the rearing and breeding of domestic animals. 
Probably there is no one on the staff who can better interest young people at Insti- 
tute meetings than Mr. Nash. 

Subjects :-— 

“How Plants Grow.” 

“ Stoek Breeding.” 

“The Value of Our Birds.” 
“ Our Insect Pests.” 
“Nature about the Farm.” 
“Farm Forestry.” 
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Pacrr, J. N., Canboro—Mr. Paget is well known in dairy circles through his 
connection with the Western Dairymen’s Association. He has been either director 
or president for a number of years, and is now a member of the directorate. Mr. 
Paget is particularly well known in his own district for the aggressive and up-to- 
date methods he has adopted in conducting his dairy business. He is not only a 
thoroughly practical man, but is capable of presenting the results of his experience 
in a clear and forceful manner. 


Subjects :-— 
“(Care and Production of Milk.” 
“ Profit and Loss in Dairying.” 
“Handling the Finished Product Until It Reaches the Consumer.” 
“The Growth of Alfalfa and its Importance to Dairymen.” 
Evening: “The Relation Which Should Exist Between Producer, Pro- 
_ prietor and Maker.” 


Peart, A. W., Burlington—Mr. A. W. Peart is well known as one of the suc- 
cessful fruit men of the Burlington district. His many duties in a private and 
public capacity prevent him from undertaking much Institute work. His services 
are always sought for, and the instruction given is much appreciated by fruit men 
generally. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants ; 
their Varieties, Cultivation, Marketing, etc.” 
“Insects and Fungi Injurious to Orchards, and Methods of Combating 
Them.” 
“ Underdraining.” 
“The Application of. Fertilizers.” 


Purp, Jno. R., Maple Lane—Mr. Philp is a practical farmer, and has for 
many years carried on farming operations on his 150-acre farm in South Grey. He 
is enthusiastic about the value of short rotation for combating weeds, and the 
appearance of his farm proves that he has made good use of the short rotation, as 
he has one of the cleanest farms in South Grey. Mr. Philp is also a well-known 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Leicester sheep. His past experience in public 
speaking enables him to present his subjects in a clear and forceful manner. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Clover.” 
“ Soil Cultivation and Crop Rotation.” 
“(are and Application of Manure.” 


Evening: “Planting Trees and Beautifying the Farm.” 


Raynor, T. G., B.S.A., Ottawa.—There will be few, indeed, of our readers who 
do not know Mr. Raynor. He has been in nearly every Institute district in Ontario, 
as well as in some States of the Union. He is a good speaker, and is thoroughly 
familiar with his subjects. He is a graduate 
the old Central Farmers’ Institute, and has been identified with nearly every pro- 
gressive agricultural movement in Ontario during the past twenty years. Mr. 
Raynor now has charge of the Ontario work under the direction of the Seed Divi- 
sion of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


of the 0.A.C., has been president of ~ 
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Subjects :-— 
“Noxious Weeds and How to Eradicate Them.” 
“Seed Selection.” 
* Soil Cultivation.” 
“Potato Growing.” 
“ How the Public School Boy Can Handle the Weed Question.” 


Evening: “ Life’s Opportunities.” 


RENNIE, Simpson, 45414 Ontario Street, Toronto.—The name of Rennie needs 
no introduction to the farmers of Ontario. Mr. Simpson Rennie was connected 
with the Agricultural Club formed in Scarboro Township thirty-five years ago, and 
attributes much of his success to the knowledge gained from the papers and dis- 
cussions given at the club long before the establishment of Farmers’ Institutes. Mr. 
Rennie is one of the best authorities we have on all lines of general farming. His 
farm won the gold medal in the “ Good Farms Competition” in Ontario in 1883, 
and in 1886 won the first sweepstake prize open to all Ontario. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Weeds and How to Eradicate Them.” 
“ Rotation and Cultivation of Crops.” 
“How to Improve Seeds and Grain by Selection.” 
“ Cultivation of Roots and Corn.” 


RirrenHovse, 8. H., Jordan Harbor.—Mr. Rittenhouse is one of the successful 
fruit growers who has specialized in strawberries. He has made a study of draining 
in its bearing on general cultivation, with a view to orchard improvement. He is 
prepared to give much valuable advice gleaned from his own experience. 


Subjects :-— 
“Strawberry Growing.” 
“The Commercial Peach Orchard.” 
“Tile Draining.” 


Evening: “The Farmer’s Home.” 


RoOcHELEAU, DENIS, Tecumseh.—Mr. Rocheleau is one of the successful farmers 
of Essex County, and has been particularly successful in the production of market 
garden crops. His experience as a dairyman and in general farm work renders 
his instruction along these lines of special value. Mr. Rocheleau is able to give his 
instruction in both French and English. 


Subjects :— 


“ Home Dairy Work.” 

“The Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden.” 
“The Growing of Potatoes.” 

“ Cultivation of the Land.” 


Ropertson, Gro. A., B.S.A., St. Catharines.—Mr. Robertson, after graduating 
from the 0.A.C., spent some years with the most prominent fruit growers in the 
Grimsby section. He then took up land for himself near St. Catharines, and has 
been very successful in the growing of all kinds of fruits, especially sweet cherries. 
His efforts along poultry lines have met with equal See and have led him to 
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believe that the combination of fruit and poultry yields surer and more abundant 
returns than the fruit business alone. 


Subjects :-— 

“ Raspberries, Peaches, Cherries, Pears, ‘Tomato Growing, etc.” 

“ Spraying.” 

“ Under-draining.” 

“ Poultry—Incubation, Breeding, Trap Nests, Housing, Feeding, Prepara- 
tion for Showing, Co-operation in Marketing, etc.” Demonstra- 
tions in comparison of conformation, also in trap nests, leg bands 
and toe punches. 


SHEARER, W. C., Bright—Dairying is the particular department of farming in 
which Mr. Shearer has been eminently successful. He has kept records of the feed 
consumed by the hogs produced during the past two seasons, and will be able to 
give information of much value regarding the feeding of sweet pasteurized whey in 
conjunction with other food stuffs. He is thoroughly practical, a good speaker, an 
Institute man of experience for some years past, and a most acceptable delegate. 
Ags will be seen from his subjects, Mr. Shearer is also prepared to discuss the bacon, 
seed and corn questions. | 


Subjects :— 
“ Production and Care of Milk and the Pasteurizing of Whey.” 
“Rotation of Crops and Selection of Seed.” 
“Breeding and Feeding the Bacon Hog.” 
“The Dairy Cow for Profit.” 
“ Growing Corn Successfully.” 


Evening: “ Successful Agriculture.” 


SuerRineton, A. E., Walkerton.—Mr. Sherrington is well up in matters per- 
taining to fruit culture, and is known in the Lake Huron district as a “ eo-oper- 
ative farmer”’ Mr. Sherrington has conducted a fruit experiment station for the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture for some years, and speaks with authority on 
varieties, pruning, cultivation, spraying, packing, etc. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Orchard Management.” 
“Planting, Pruning and Grafting.” 
“Spraying as a Preventive of Insects and Fungus Diseases.” 
“ Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products.” 
“Conservation of Soil Moisture.” 
“ Selection of Seed Grain and the Eradication of Weeds.” 
“The Importance of Uniformity, Quantity and Quality in Farm Pro- 
ducts (afternoon or evening). 
Evening: “The Farmer’s Fruit Garden.” 
“Beautifying a Farm Home.” 


Sincox, F. H., Iona.—Mr. Silcox is a farmer’s son and has managed a 100 acre 
farm of his own for the last ten years. He is a graduate of the Agricultural College 
and has applied his knowledge to good purpose in the breeding and marketing of 
light horses and Leicester sheep, as well as in his general farming operations. He is 
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an officer of the West Elgin Farmers’ Institute and has had considerable training in 
public speaking. — 
Subjects :-— 
“The Breeding, Feeding and Management of Light Horses.” 
“The Sheep Industry.” 
“ Growing of Alfalfa.” 
“ Agricultural in Its Relation to National Progress.” 


SmMitH, WM., Columbus.—Mr. Smith is one of the well-known breeders who have 
done much to raise the standard of Ontario-bred horses. He is a most forceful 
speaker, and his long, successful and wide experience enables him to speak with 
authority. 


Subjects :— 
“Feeding and Care of Horses.” 
“ Desirable Conformation in Heavy Horses.” 
“Selection and Breeding of Beef Cattle.” 
“General Farm Management.” 
Evening: “Ideals for Our Young Men.” 


STANDISH, DR. J., Walkerton.—After a thorough traiming in practical work on 
his father’s farm in the County of Wellington, Dr. Standish took a course in 
veterinary science and followed that profession for some twenty-five years. He has 
done considerable Institute work in Ontario and the other Provinces of the 
Dominion, and has been instructor in veterinary science at the Agricultural College, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, for the past two years. He has been a prominent judge of 
live stock at fall fairs for the past thirty years. Dr. Standish is an authority on 
the subject of horses, beef cattle and bacon hogs. 


Subjects :— 
“Breeding of Horses.” 
“Selection and Feeding of Beef Cattle.” 
“Requirements of the Bacon Hog Industry.” 
“Diseases of the Digestive System of Cattle.” 
“Unsoundness in Horses and the Best Means of Detecting the Same.” 
Evening: “ Training of the Young Horse.” 
“Prevention of Diseases in Domestic Animals.” 


STEVENSON, R. §., Ancaster—Mr. Stevenson is one of the oldest Institute 
workers in Ontario. Being a practical dairyman and breeder of dairy cattle, he 
has been identified with advanced dairy work in Ontario for a long time. During 
the past few years he has acted as judge of live stock at many fall fairs, and has 
given excellent satisfaction. No matter where he goes, Mr. Stevenson is always 
welcome, and is recognized as a man who thoroughly understands the work he 
undertakes to discuss. 


Subjects :-— 
“A Practical Talk on Dairy Cows, Breeding, Feeding, Selecting, etc.” 
“ Growing the Corn Crop and Handling It to the Best Advantage.” 
“How to Make Dairying More Profitable on the Average Farm.” 
“The Growing of Root Crops.” 
“The Cream Separator on the Farm.” 
“The Farm Water Supply.” 

4 FI. 
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SwaLE, CEcIL, Wiarton—Mr. Swale is enthusiastic about corn ensilage. He 
has found it a paying feed, and has made many converts to its use in his locality. 
Mr. Swale is one of Ontario’s most successful potato growers. This subject should 
receive greater attention on the part of Ontario farmers. 


Subjects -— 
“Corn, Mangels and Hay.” 
“Modern Potato Culture.” 
“Rearing and Feeding of Sheep.” 
“Qlover Production and Destruction of Weeds.” 
“Care of Our Own Forests.” 
“Beneficial Birds of Prey, and Poultry Production.” 


Tuompson, Rost., St. Catharines—Mr. Thompson is a practical fruit grower, 
as well as manager of the largest co-operative fruit company in Ontario, and has also 
had a wide experience in handling and shipping of fruit. He is interested in the 
subject of cold storage, and has practically demonstrated the need for such an 
institution in a large fruit business. Mr. Thompson is also a practical farmer, and 
in addition to his orchard work, raises large quantities of poultry and hogs. 


Subjects :-— 
“Packing and Marketing of Fruit.” 
“ Varieties—When and Where to Grow Them.” 
<Tocations for Orchards and Fruit Plantations.” 
“ Selection of Soil for Different Classes of Fruit.” 
“(Canning Fruits and Vegetables.” 
“Cold Storage.” 


Waters, B. J., Ivan—Mr. Waters is one of the successful young farmers of 
Middlesex County. He has rendered satisfaction to the Department in the judging 
of beef cattle and sheep, also in the judging of field crops. Mr. Waters owes his 
start to the debating club and Farmers’ Institute, in which latter he was always in 
great demand when the meetings were thrown open to discussion. Mr. Waters is a 
capable, earnest and thoroughly practical speaker. He is qualified to conduct 
judging classes in beef cattle and sheep. — | 


Subjects :— 
“ Weeds—Identification and Eradication.” 
“Sheep as Mortgage Lifters.” 
“The Beef Bullock, from Pail to Block.” 
“ Agricultural Education.” 


Wippirtetp, J. W., B.S.A., Uxbridge-—Mr. Widdifield has, since his graduation 
from the 0.A.C., managed a farm successfully in Ontario County. Mr. Widdifield 
is much sought after to assist in local Institute work, and his success as a practical 
farmer has induced the Department to send him to a few regular meetings. After 
visiting the North-West, Mr. Widdifield returned well satisfied with the conditions 
in Ontario, and should be able to state to the young farmers of this Province some- 
thing which will be an incentive to them to put forth greater efforts to improve 


and extend their agricultural operations. 
f- : 
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Subjects :-— 
“Increasing and Preserving Soil Fertility.” 
“ Clover, Corn and Roots.” 
“Implements of Cultivation and Their Proper Uses.” 
“ How to Preserve a Moist Soil in a Dry Season.” 
“ Destruction of Noxious Weeds.” 


Evening: “ Nature Study.” 
“The Poetry of Farm Life.” 


Younc, R. M., Carlaw.—Mr. Young has demonstrated his usefulness as an 
Institute worker in his local society, having held office and also given lectures on 
agricultural matters. He is a practical farmer of wide experience. 


Subjects :-— 
“Care of the Dairy Herd.” 
“ Rotation of Crops.” 
“ Selection and Care of Sheep.” 


Evening: “Improvement of Canadian Homes.” 


District REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Provincial Department of Agriculture and Education have co-operated in 
establishing courses in agriculture, as indicated below. In addition to giving 
instruction in agriculture in the school, the representative is in charge of an office, 
which is used by the farmers of the district for agricultural meetings and for con- 
sulting with the representatives upon all matters of interest to them as farmers. 
The representatives make it their business to assist in all lines of agricultural work 
throughout their counties, and Institute Secretaries are requested to consult with 
the representatives concerned regarding topics to be announced for the meetings 
to be held this winter. Secretaries should not, however, announce a High School 
representative for meetings until they have corresponded with him regarding the 
matter and secured his promise-to attend. 

The representatives are ready to lend their influence in establishing local 
Farmers’ Institute Clubs, and we consider that an opportune time to make a start 
in this direction is at the time of the Winter Institute meetings. ~ 


County. Representative. 
CTCL OL ree ica Punter oe Sirrett, H., Carp, Ont. 
URES SER NTN Pee R ia ae AN a 8 Campbell, A. D., Morrisburg. 
BOCK veer eae Mtae rats: 3 »eeeMcKenney, A., Essex. 
ADA Tg eA aa ee Daag Pe ice Hamer, R. S., Perth: 
Worolk wort. oe ee onelesePaul Ee Simcoe. 
Oita nlO ge en ee we Hare, J. H., Whitby. 
POVEEUOLO Rts « acipinte tests Duff, Hugh C., Norwood. : 
jure EOUh ene.) eae omar amare eae MacVannel, A. P., Picton. 
SII COCR Mamet ste ne wale cy Metcalf, I. F., Collingwood. 
icion) Tet is ea eee Maokenzie. DA. Lindsay, 


Ar Ccimmttins suman ter, VCH sos blart, PSC Galt: 
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WOMEN’S INSTITUTE LECTURERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS, 1909-10. 


Asuiry, Mrs. M. L., Londesboro.—Mrs. Ashley has had four years’ experience 
as superintendent of a hospital and two years as a representative of the Department 
at Women’s Institute meetings. She has had experience in the best methods of 
home management, and for years has taught and addressed large gatherings. The 
subjects announced for Mrs. Ashley are among the most important for the mem- 
bers of Women’s Institutes, and she presents them in a convincing and helpful 
manner. 


Subjects :— 
“Responsibilities of Mothers to Daughters, and vice versa.” 
“The Feeding and Care of Infants.” 
“The Sacredness of the Body.” 
“Simple Meals—their Refining Infiuence.” 
“ Sanitation and Hygiene.” 
“The Secret of a Nation’s Power.” 


BretHour, Mrs. J. E., Burford—Mrs. Brethour has been a most progressive 
and successful district officer in South Brant, and has also given assistance to many 
of the Institutes surrounding Brant. She will be remembered as one who has taken 
part in our annual convention, and her advice and suggestions will always be found 


helpful. 


Subjects :-— 
“The Hurry, Worry and Waste of Modern Housekeeping.” 
“Simple Entertaining, or the Possibilities of Social Intercourse in the 
Country.” 
“How to Make the Institute a Success.” 


CAMPBELL, Mrs. Coin, P.O. Box 296, Windsor.—Mrs. Campbell is one of our 
most experienced workers, and the success attending her efforts in the production 
of poultry, small fruits and vegetables, places her in a position to give information 
and suggestions of great assistance to the Institute members. Her long experience 
as an Institute officer and lecturer enables her to give most valuable advice and 
suggestions as to methods of work and conducting the Institutes. 


Subjects :— 
“Canning Fruits and Vegetables.” 
“The Care and Uses of Milk.” 
“The Comparison of Our Common Foods.” 
“Qare and Feeding of Young Chickens and Young Turkeys.” 
“Ts Poultry-keeping Profitable, or is it a Losing Business?” 
“The Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Garden.”’ 
“The Education of the Boy and Girl Who Remain on the Farm.” 
“Home and its Problems.” 
“The Housekeeper and Her Importance to the State.” 


CAMPBELL, Miss S., Brampton—Miss Campbell is one of those speakers who 
leave audiences enthwsiastic in pursuing definite lines of work. She has a wide 
range of those subjects which are most needed by the woman and girl on the farm. 
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Her success in extending the Women’s Institute throughout Peel County has been 
most marked, and her advice to ollicers should prove of great value to them in 
furthering the interests of the Institutes. 


Subjects -— 
“The Ideal Home.” 
““ Character.” , 
“A Young Lady’s Accomplishments.” 
“The Influence of Women.” 
“The Judicious Housekeeper and Homemaker.” 
“ Home and School.” 
“ Our Fair Dominion.” 
“ Demonstrations in Needlework.” 


Carter, Miss G., 26 Nottingham Street, Guelph—Miss Carter is a graduate 
in dairying, and has had an opportunity of applying her scientific knowledge to 
practical dairying. She has also had the advantage of instruction at Macdonald 
Institute. Her list of subjects indicates the broad field covered. Miss Carter is 
one of our most experienced and acceptable workers, and the Institutes may rest 
assured that service of value will be rendered. 


Subjects :-— 

“Value of Fruits in Diet, and their Use in Making Simple Desserts.” 

“ Simple and Necessary Kitchen Contrivances.”’ : 

“The Daily Use of Milk and Eggs.” 

“The Home—from Different Standpoints.” 
“The Sunny Side of Life.” 3 

Crunanp, Miss B. D., Newmarket.—Miss Cleland is a normal graduate of the 

Macdonald Institute, Guelph, and has had extended experience in public school 
teaching. Her practical experience in household management, together with her 
scientific training, enables her to impart information in such a way that the prac- 
tical housekeepers who have not had scientific training may get the greatest benefit 
therefrom. Miss Cleland has taken an active part in Women’s Institute work in 
older Ontario, as well as in some sections of the north-western part of the Province. 


Subjects: | 
“Value of Meat in Our Diet.”—HIllustrated by chart. 
“he Care and Uses of Milk.” 
“ Sanitation and Hygiene.” 
“The Value of a Women’s Institute to a Community.” 
“The Young Girl’s Place in the Home.” 
“Making the Best of Our Opportunities.” 
“Sweet Pea Culture.” 


Duncan, Miss B., Emery—In addition to her full course at the Hamilton 
School of Domestic Science some years ago, Miss Duncan has recently further 
qualified herself in a special course in dietetics at the Macdonald Institute, Guelph. 
Having had experience in both country and city life and the benefit of a number 
of years’ work in connection with the Women’s Institutes, Miss Duncan is in a 
position to give a practical application of her scientific knowledge, which should 
prove of great profit to the home-makers of the Province. 
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Subjects :-— 
“Uses of Food to the Body.”’—Tllustrated by chart. 
“iets Suitable for Different Ages and Occupations.” 
“Hints on Selecting and Caring for Meats.” 
“ Hveryday helps for the housewife.” 
“ Girls and their ideals.” 
“ Country homes.” 3 
“Dollars and sense in the household.” 


Duncan, Miss L., Emery.—Miss Duncan has been markedly successful in extend- 
ing the work of the Women’s Institute in West York. Her suggestions to Institute 
officers, as to ways and means of interesting all classes and ages and making the 
meetings most helpful, will be much appreciated. 


Subjects :— 
“ House plants.” 
“ Systematic Housework.” 
“ Simple home decorations.” 
“Ways of arousing interest in civic improvement.” 
“Tnstitute work—helpful hints to officers.” 


GinHoLM, Miss B., Bright—Miss Gilholm has been an efficient officer of the 
District Women’s Institute of North Oxford and is able to render much assistance 
to officers of both district and branch Institutes. Miss Gilholm has taken the 
regular creamery course at the Guelph Dairy School and holds a specialist’s 
certificate in butter making, as well as a diploma in the theory and art of butter 
making. Miss Gilholm’s knowledge and appreciation of country life places her in a 
position to impart knowledge in a manner much appreciated by the members in 
general. 


Subjects :— 

“Will the dairy cow remove the mortgage ?” 
“ Milk, cream, soft and fancy cheese.” 

“Our friends and foes—bacteria.” 

“Institute work.” 

“ Our ain fireside.” 

Gray, Miss G., 650 Bathurst Street, Toronto.—Miss Gray needs no introduction 
to the majority of Institute members in Ontario, as she has visited nearly all 
sections in which the work has been organized. She has, for the past two years, 
devoted some time to similar work in New York State. She is a thorough master 
of the subjects announced and presents her information in a clear, forceful and 
attractive manner. 


Subjects :— 
“ Human nutrition.”—Illustrated by food chart. 
“Cuts and preparation of meats.” 

“How to improve home conditions.” 

“Interior decorations of the home—illustrated.” 
“ Life’s talisman.” 

“ Our assets.” 
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Hunver, Mrs. W. J., Brampton.—Mrs. Hunter is one of our progressive Women’s 
Institute members, and has been of great assistance as a district officer in furthering 
the work in Peel county. She is mistress of a fine country home, and has given 
addresses at a number of local Institutes, as well as the annual convention held in 
Guelph. 


Subjects :-— 
“The making of meat pies.” 
“ Systematic housekeeping.” 
“The benefits of Institute work.” 
“Our advantages in country life.” 
“A plea for the boy.” 
“Don’t worry.” 


Lorez, Mrs. V. G., 45 Wellington Street South, Hamilton.—Mrs. Loree is a 
graduate nurse, and has had considerable experience in lecturing in towns and 
country places upon such subjects as indicated by her list. 


Subjects :— 
“The care of the sick at home.” 
“Self control and the effect of temper.” 
“The training and teaching of the daughter.” 


McALprne, Dr. Marcaret, 619 Bathurst St., Toronto.—Dr. Margaret McAlpine 
is a practising physician, and her lectures are much in demand in connection with 
various educational institutions in this city. During the series of meetings she 
attended last summer, Dr. McAlpine was most deeply and favourably impressed 
with the work accomplished by Institute women in less than ten years. 

In The Home Journal, October, 1909, Dr. McAlpine recognizes in the general 
interest of young girls as well as women a splendid augury for the future homes in 
Canada. “There is, I believe, no large organization of women in Canada to-day 
whose work is so far-reaching and productive of good and visible results as the 
Women’s Institutes.” 


Subjects :— 
“ How to be well and happy. 
“ Heredity.” 
“ Perfect womanhood.” 
“ Work and recreation.” 
“Emergency treatment.” 
“ Fresh air and tuberculosis.” 


McMvrcutz, Miss H., Harriston.—Miss McMurchie is a Macdonald Institute 
graduate. She understands domestic economy as applied to the country home, and 
is highly appreciated as an Institute worker. 


Subjects :— | 
“ Bood Values.”—Illustrated by chart. 
“Home hints on home dressmaking.” 
“able setting and serving.”—IIlustrated. 
“The planning and remodeling of farm houses.’—Illustrated. 
“ Books in the home.” 2 
“The value of pictures.” —Ilustrated. 
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MacMurcny, Dr. HELEN, 133 Bloor St. E., Toronto.—Dr. MacMurchy’s profes- 
sional duties prevent her from devoting much time to Women’s Institutes. However, 
the limited time which she gives is much appreciated by the Department and by the 
Institute members. Her addresses are pointed, full of enthusiasm, and always 
adapted to the needs of the locality visited. 


Subjects :-— 
‘Home Hygiene.” 
* Home Nursing.” 
“The health of women and girls.” 
“The education of girls.” 
“ Accidents and emergencies.” 
“ Nervous prostration.” 
** Disease germs.” 
“Tuberculosis.” 
“The day’s work.” 


PoweELL, Miss M. V., Box 453, Whitby.—Miss Powell is a practical housekeeper, 
and has kept in close touch and sympathy with home life in the country. Her experi- 
ence in addressing meetings enables her to impart her knowledge in an interesting 
and helpful manner. Miss Powell is an active member of the Women’s Institute. 


Subjects :— 
“ Value of cheerfulness.” 
“* Refinement in the home.” 
“* Demonstrations in needlework.” 
“Character building.” 
“ Canada, our home.” 


Reynotps, Miss Luu, 754 Gerrard St. E., Toronto.—Miss Reynolds has had 
extended experience as secretary of the East York Women’s Institute. She has also 
assisted her father in his work as secretary of the Farmers’ Institute. Her extended 
experience places her in a position to be of much assistance to Institute officers 
wherever she may attend meetings. She is a most enthusiastic worker, and her 
addresses are well received. 


Subjects :-— 
“ Foods; their different constituents.”—Illustrated by chart. 
“ Horticulture.” 
“ Character building.” 
“How to make the Institute a success.” 


Rose, Miss Laura, Guelph.—Miss Rose needs no introduction to the Women’s 
Institutes of Ontario. Her ability as a public speaker and her wide knowledge of 
affairs place her in a position to render the best services to the Institutes. She has 
charge of the Home Dairy Department of the Agricultural College; and has 
instructed many farmers’ sons and daughters in the art of butter-making. Miss 
Rose has travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific in connection with Institute and 
other instruction work along home-making and dairy lines. 
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Subjects :-— 
“How to Increase Dairy Profits.” 
“Butter Making on the Farm—its Difficulties and How to Overcome 
Them.” 
“What Milk Is and How It Should Be Cared For.” 
“A Talk to Housekeepers on Housekeeping.” 
“The Making of Bread and Buns.” 
“The Influence of Environment.” 
“The Head, the Hand, the Heart—the Tripod of Successful Work.” 
“One Eye in the Field and the Other in the Town.” 


SHUTTLEWORTH, Miss L., 7 Chicora Avenue, Toronto.—Miss Shuttleworth has 
had broad experience in dairy work and household management, which, with 
her clear, practical insight, qualifies her as an Institute speaker of great resource. 
Miss Shuttleworth gave dairy instruction in the Strathroy Dairy School, Ontario. 
and ‘in the travelling dairies of Nova Scotia. She has judged at the Toronto and 
Ottawa Exhibitions, as well as at several other fairs. 


Miss Shuttleworth gives invaluable information regarding the use of raw and 
canned fruits, particularly apples, which she uses as a base for several delicious 
varieties of jelly. 


Subjects :-— 
“Cool Dishes for Summer Use.” 
“ Pruits—Methods of Canning, Preserving, etc.” 
“ Health—the Basis of Womanly Beauty.” 
“ Short Talks and Discussions on Cream Separators, Dairy Utensils and 
their Care, Churning, Care of Milk, Cream.” 
“The Needs of the Dairy Industry.” 
“Home Influence.” 


Wars, Mrs. F. W., Clinton—Mrs. Watts has proved herself an efficient officer 
as district secretary of the West Huron Women’s Institute. She has had some 
experience in Institute work, and uses great care in the preparation of her subject 
matter. 


Subjects :— 
“ome Nursing—Demonstrated. - 
“The Bath, Fresh Air and Exercise.” : 
“What Mothers and Daughters Should Know and Remember.” 
“The Benefits of Women’s Institutes.” 
“Happiness in the Home.” 


Wornarp, Mrs. W., Forest.—Mrs. Woelard has taken a deep interest in 
Women’s Institute work in Forest, and has materially assisted in the extension of 
the work throughout Lambton County. She is intensely interested in all matters 
which pertain to the home, and her addresses have been much appreciated. We 
can assure Institute officers and members that Mrs. Woelard will have messages 
which will be of benefit. 
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Subjects :— 
“Poultry Raising as a Business for Women.” 
“ Plain Sewing and Art Needlework Demonstrated. 
“Heredity and Environment.” 
“Canning Fruits.” 
“Good Effects of Sunshine, Baths and Pure Air.” 
“The Responsibilities of Parents.” 
“The Home.” 


Yarrs, Miss M., 0.A.C., Guelph—Miss Yates, late instructor at Studley Agri- 
cultural College, Warwickshire, England, is a certified poultry export, and has had 
experience in the business management of a poultry farm. Miss Yates attended 
the 1908 summer class in elementary agriculture, held at the 0.A.C. Her services 
at poultry Institutes are much appreciated. She is prepared to give practical demon- 
strations as indicated below. 


Subjects :-— 
“The General Management of Poultry on the Farm.” 
“ Snecializing in Winter Egg Production.” 
“Table Poultry.” 
“ § Method by Which to Combine Poultry Keeping with a Garden.” 
“ Home Economics.” 
“Our Servants—Earth, Air and Water.” 
“Problems of the Home—Financial Training, etc.” 
“The Effects of Co-operation of Women upon the Community.” 
“Tabor Saving in the Home.” 


Demonstrations: 
REQUIREMENTS. 


a. A substantial table, not too high. 
b. A dozen newspapers. 

c. A cloth and a pail of water. 

d. A pail for refuse. 


1. Krurmne, PLUCKING AND SHAPING FOR Marxetr.—Requirements: Live bird 
that has been fasted at least 24 hours at time of demonstration, and a good sized 
receptacle for feathers. 

Trussinc FoR TABLE.—Requirements: A bird that has been killed after fasting 
24 hours, It should be dry picked, and the head and feet should be left on. It 
should be cold at time of Demonstration, but should not have been killed more 
than a few days. : 

Bontne.—Requirements: A bird that has been killed 24 hours and then dry 
picked. 

4. Carvine.—Requirements: A whole cooked bird and a sharp carving knife 
and fork. 
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To the Honourable JOHN MORISON GIBSON, K.C., LL. D., etc., etc., ete. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May IT PLEASE YouR Honour: 


I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of your 
Honour the Report of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario for 1909. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES 8. DUFF, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Toronto, 1909. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


Women’s Institutes of Ontario 
1909 


To THE HONOURABLE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


Sir,—I have pleasure in submitting herewith the annual report of Women’s 
Institutes of the Province. In addition to this volume we issue Part II, which con- 
tains announcements of the summer series of meetings, together with list of- 
speakers and their subjects. You will note from this that the work is gradually 
extending to new sections of the Province and meetings are being held for the 
first time at additional points in those localities where the work has been estab- 
lished for a number of years. The women in the northern section of the Prevince 
are showing a deep appreciation of the opportunities afforded through the Institute 
for self-improvement; and the papers and reports of meetings received from that 
section indicate that much good is being done in the interest of home and com- 
munity life. 

The organization has gradually extended during the past year and a larger 
percentage than usual of the branches have held regular meetings throughout the 
year. We now have 522 Institutes, and the indications are that the membership 
will be considerably in advance of last year. 

The permanency of the work is indicated by the large number of young 
women and girls who are joining the Institute and taking an active part in the 
meetings. This assistance consists not only in readings, recitations, and music, 
but the handling of practical subjects in a way which is interesting and profitable 
to the girls. Demonstrations in mending and cutting of garments, simple cooking, 
etc., are features of the work done by the young girls. 

In those sections where the work has been established for some years, an in- 
creased interest is being taken in the growing of flowers, planting of shrubbery, 
installation of labor saving devices, etc. Not only has the Institute influenced the 
home, but the members have gone out among the schools to see that the surround- 
ings are sanitary and that some attention is given to beautifying the schoo! grounds, 
and local councils have been approached with a view to inducing them to spend 
time and money in improving the appearance of streets in villages and towns. 
Assistance has been given by the Institutes in the installation of street lamps, 
putting down of side-walks, planting of trees, ete. Such work as this cannot be 
done unless the Institute concerned either secures money from some local source 
to assist them in their undertakings, or raises funds by holding concerts, tea-meet- 
ings, ete. The number of libraries established is an index of the influence which 
the Institute is having upon the literary tastes of the people. In a majority of 
cases the Institute co-operates with the local library, particularly in the purchase 
of books and periodicals which are of special interest to the home makers. 

We wish specially to call the attention of our readers to the reports given by 
prominent officers upon the work done in their respective localities, see page 26. 
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One of the most successful and profitable features in connection with the 
Institute work is the Annual Convention held at Guelph. The full report, which 
speaks for itself, is given in this volume. We wish, however, to express our grati- 
tude of the members of the Macdonald staff and others who help to make this 
annual convention such a success and to enthuse the delegates with the importance 
of the work in hand. There is nothing which does more to stimulate those who 
have come as delegates to more aggressive and thorough work. This convention 
is being supplemented by local conventions in many parts of the Province, some 
of them including only one county, while others embrace several counties. 

The efficient and earnest corps of Institute lecturers who have been enlisted 
in the Women’s Institute work have done much to place the Institute work upon 
a substantial basis. Several of these workers have been secured by other provinces 
in the Dominion and by states of the Union for work similar to that done in On- 
tario. In Women’s Institute work, Ontario certainly stands out as leader, and, 
while the work has extended considerably, and the results are most, satisfactory, we 
believe that much better things are in store for the future. 

It is quite customary now for the members of one Institute to visit an adjoin- 
ing society and render the programme for the day, with the result that the pro- 
grammes are most interesting and helpful. In those localities where Farmers’ 
Institute Clubs have been established, and we are pleased to know that the number 
is gradually increasing, the custom is, generally speaking, for the two soeieties, the 
Farmers’ Club and the Women’s Institute, to join forces for occasional meetings. 
When practical subjects are taken up, separate sessions are held, but, if, in the 
wisdom of the officers of the two societies, it is thought well to have a social evening, 
entertainment, debate, ‘spelling match, etc., then we find co-operation between the 
two organizations. 

The Institute is not only creating a bond of friendship among members, but 
is also bringing the communities in different sections of the Province into closer 
touch. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. A. PuTNAM, 


Superintendent, 
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Women’s Institutes of Ontario 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The seventh annual Ontario Women’s Institute Convention was held in Massey 
Hall, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, December 9 and 10, 1908. The first 
session opened at 10 o’clock by those in attendance rising and singing the National 
Anthem, after which the Rev. R. J. M. Glassford, Guelph, led in prayer. The Hon. 
J. S. Duff, Minister of Agriculture, presided. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By G. C. Crrrtman, PresipenT of ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies—It is always a privilege and a pleasure for 
the President of the Ontario Agricultural College to welcome to our grounds, and 
to our halls, and to our homes, the women from towns and country places through- 
out the length and breadth of this Province of Ontario. I want you to feel that 
this is not a formal address of welcome- I want you to feel that we are not a 
formal people, but that this Institution, the Ontario Agricultural College, with its 
many departments and the extensive equipment necessary for education and investi- 
gation along lines intended for the uplifting of rural life and the building up of 
a stronger manhood and womanhood throughout the land, are open for inspection 
and use. The Ontario Agricultural College, if it stands for anything, stands for 
a better life in the rural communities in the Province of Ontario. We are cater- 
ing to two hundred thousand farmers, in this agricultural Province. It cannot 
be expected that all the two hundred thousand farmers look to us for inspiration 
and help, and it cannot be expected that one Institution is capable of helping all 
those people. When I go to the back townships, away from those districts that 
are capable of reaching Guelph through excursions, it gives me pleasure to extend 
invitations to visit us; and, if any of you at any time have the opportunity of going 
farther back from your homes than you have been in the habit of going, I would 
like you to extend this invitation to them and I would like you to ask them, if 
they cannot organize excursions to come up here, to write us and we will feel that 
we are then truly doing our best work. 

For a long time the Institution grew very slowly, but steadily and surely. T 
am glad to say that now it has the confidence of the people who know it, and we 
ask that you come to us and bring to us your friends in the growing seasons, when 
we think we can help you individually; and we trust that all may go back and 
take with them such ideas as we have had the privilege to work out through the 
help we get from a beneficent Government. 

When you go back home you will be asked the question as to what you saw, 
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and it is my privilege to tell you, as briefly as I can, some of the things we are 
trying to do, some of the functions we are trying to perform. In the first place, 
we have practically two institutions; we have a school for boys and a school for 
girls. In the school for boys this year we have students in attendance from twenty- 
two different countries of the world. May I read them to you and you will get 
an impression of the extent of the work and the number of people we reach outside 
of the Province of Ontario: Belgium, East Indies, Germany, Holland, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, India, Japan, Jamaica, Mexico, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Spain, Argentine, and from ten states of the American Union. 

_ There are two view-points from which to consider this statement. Upon first _ 
thought, you may say that, if the Ontario Government is supporting an Institution 
for the different peoples of the world, you do not know whether that is an institu- 
tion you want to support. In addition to those coming from these countries, the 
great bulk come from the Province of Ontario, and the counties that are mostly 
represented are first, the county of York 24; Waterloo 12, Brant and Wentworth, 
Haldimand and Ontario 10, and the others from ten to two. The point I want 
to make is this that while nine-tenths of all the students in attendance are Cana- 
dians, eight-tenths are Ontario boys, and the other one-tenth, outside of. the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, are scattered throughout the globe. We are rather proud of 
this fact, because the kind of advertising that we have been doing to reach-those 
boys is the very best advertising that can be done for Canada. 

If you are asked the question, “ Are the professors at the Ontario Agricultural 
College devoting all their time to the educating of boys in far away places?” I 
would like you to answer in this way, “The Ontario Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm are educating farmers’ boys with the hope of returning them 
to the farm better farmers. In the second place we cannot expect every boy 
who leaves home to attend the Ontario Agricultural College to go back to the” 
farm. I receive letters in my office every ayes from young students: who write 
me for advice, and they say, “I left home with the idea of going back and taking 
charge of the old place and remaining there all my life, but since I have been 
away from home, one or two things have happened, either the younger chaps have 
come on and are able to do my sare of the work and I am not needed at home, 
and I can go into something else that will make me some money,” or, what is often 
the case,—you will appreciate this yourself—the other reason that is frequently 
given for the boy not wanting to go back is that his father has written to him 
and said, “ When. you left home I had rheumatism, or I thought I was getting to 
be an old man, but I feel younger now and I am not prepared to turn the place 
over to you, but, if you want to come home and work with me, I can give you a 
job, but, if anything better turns up in the meantime which will help you to buy 
a farm, then we would be very glad for you to look out for that position.” And 
so circumstances alter cases, and the boys come to me and say, “ How can we fit 
ourselves to be better citizens of €anada, but usefully engaged along agricultural 
lines and in a professional way, that will enable us to make more money and 
settle down and become good men in the interests of Ontario.” When you hear 
of our boys taking positions or when you hear of our men taking charge of city 
dairies and creameries and cheese factories, you will realize that the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College is doing a work indirectly for farms and farmers of the Province 
of Ontario, that no other institution is capable of doing for this Province. 

The student body has crept on until—you will be glad to know—we have 1,170 
students in actual attendance at the different classes of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 
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The second part of our work is the work with girls. I ask you now as a 
favor to those of us in charge and as a compliment to the Minister of Agriculture 
himself, that you go through our Woman’s department from basement to attic, 
that you do not feel you are asked to do this in a criticizing spirit, because the 
institution is yours, but because you are our patrons and we your friends, and 
we want to help you. We ask you to give Macdonald Institute a thorough inspec- 
tion, and take home a calendar of the Institution. I do not ask you to do this 
from an advertising spirit. I feel that the Ontario Agricultural College is spend- 
ing this amount of money, $33,000 every year, for the maintenance of an institu- 
tion where farmers’ daughters may come without a lot of extra clothing, without 
any different attire from what they are used to wearing at home in their own 
homes, without any more money than will be necessary for them to spend if they 
want to go away on a long visit. I want you to know that we have an institution 
especially for you, where you will learn to do things that you cannot learn to do at 
home. I can look into your faces and see that you are the pick of the people in 
your own community. In some ways you have been selected by a number of people 
to represent them, such as the Honorable Mr. Duff has been selected by people in 
his constituency to represent him in parliament. You are members of the Woman’s 
Parliament to-day and you are sitting here in session to-day and I will tell you 
a few things you may do. As members of parliament, I want you to remember 
that you have founded an institution and it is your duty to keep it up. Can you 
blame me if town and city girls make application for rooms in Macdonald Hall 
and make application for entrance to Macdonald Institute classes, when the farmer 
girls are not there in sufficient large numbers to take up those rooms; can you 
blame me for letting them come? We think it is good for the city girls to come 
up and learn by association with farm folks. This Institution is intended for 
farmers’ daughters and the appropriation comes through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and we are doing work we were not intended to do if we continue: to do 
for the towns and cities the work that we are here to do for the farmers’ daughters © 
throughout the length and breadth of this province. There are thousands of young 
women who would be the better of three months, six months, nine months, o 
two years at an institution such as we have across the way. 

Girls have come to me with fear and trembling, and they say, “I am very 
timid. I have not been away from home very much and I am very lonesome. 
I do not know whether it is the atmosphere of Macdonald Institute among girls 
dressed better than I am, and where everything is so clean and lectures going on 
and examinations to write, I do not know whether I can stand this thing or not.” 
And I invariably say, “ Do not be discouraged, you have had the grit to get ready, 
you have had the grit to say ‘this is the thing I want’ and you have had the grit 
to tear yourself .away from home surroundings prepared to take this course. If 
at the end of two weeks you come with the same spirit and the same story, I will 
say ‘God speed you’ and let you go home,” and no girl has ever come back; 
they are made of better stuff. But the point is, that when they get. into the 
atmosphere of the place and find it is not a college where they teach art or music 
or any of the things that are taught in the city, they are quite satisfied. Mac- 
donald Institute was founded by a great man who, in conjunction with Dr. Mills, 
the former President of the College, and Dr. James B. Robertson, worked: out <a 
curriculum, selected a staff and started work along practical lines, and: when. the 
girl comes back in two weeks, she says, “ Why this is just home work, it: is just 
dusting and sewing and cooking and washing and it is done so .nicely and: so 
systematically and it is done so well that I believe I can learn a whole lot: in the 
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next two months and I am going to press my people to let me stay three months 
lon'ger.” 

When I came to this Institution five years ago, I found that in the safe of 
the President’s office there was a check book on a bank in Guelph with a deposit 
of $1,000 in the bank to my credit. It looked to me that that was pretty nearly 
found money for me: I went on further in the investigation and discovered by 
writing to Dr. Mills that the will of the late W. H. Massey, the man who gave 
us. this building, said that a certain number of the Massey-Harris’ shares, the 
interest of which would be sent to the Agricultural College, was to be used to 
assist worthy boys and girls to get a better understanding of rural conditions, 
so that when they went home they would be better citizens. I considered this 
very broad and wrote to Dr. Mills and said, “I have two or three instalments, 
until now it is $1,000, and I do not know what to do with it.” The story is this, 
that I went carefully through the student body without letting them find out 
what I was about, to see who were the worthy boys and girls, because we were 
just starting them. I wanted to find out the students who were borrowing money, 
either at high rates of interest or from somebody who would want it back too 
soon, or boys who, by virtue of the fact that the younger boys at home had come 
along and required an education found less funds available for them. _1 picked 
out twenty young men and arranged a private interview with each in my office. 
I said, “I want to have a confidential chat,’ and they were quite open with me 
and told me where they were getting their money, how hard it was in some 
instances to get it; and then I said, “I want to help you; I have a fund in my 
possession which will help you and I want to make you a present in the name 
of W. H. Massey, of fifty dollars apiece, you twenty men taking away $1,000.” 
I want to say that not one man in that whole number would accept the money 
as a gift and I was nonplussed. These young men said to me individually, for 
each one had said it in different words but all leading up to the same thing, “ We 
expect to work our way through this school and we do not expect to take money 
from any one. We realize your position, but you will have to give it to some- 
body else.” I thought this a splendid tribute to the young men in the Province 
of Ontario, You will be curious to know what I did with the money. I happened 
upon this scheme. I put up a notice on a bulletin board, “To Whom It May 
Concern: There has been placed in my hands through the will of the late W. H. 
Massey, a sum of money to be used for the assistance of worthy boys and girls at 
this Institution. There must be some young men or women in this school who, 
by virtue of the fact that circumstances have changed at home or they want to 
take a longer course, but their money has run out sooner than they expected, require 
additional ready money. If there be any such in the student body, I would be 
glad to lend them up to $100.00 on their notes without interest, to be paid back 
in their own time.” I have had 164 applications. The young men and women 
of Ontario would not accept it as a gift, but they were willing to take the money 
as a loan; and while that has been going on for five years, we have never lost one 
eent yet and no note has ever gone over the time when it was due. (Applause). 

If you know of any girl who is coming to your Women’s Institute and desires 
to help herself but has not the money to come here, if she will come and make 
application to me, I will be very glad to lend her enough money to take a three 
months’ course, to be paid back when she sees fit, and, if she does not pay it back 
there will be no harm done. I want you to feel that every room in Macdonald 
Hall ought to be filled with farmers’ daughters. Why we have them in such large 
numbers from towns and cities, although there are school buildings in towns and 
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cities, is because of the agitation for domestic science teaching everywhere. The 
_ time to send a girl to the Macdonald Institute is while her time is not worth very 
much at home. 

I ask you as patrons of the Institute to go through the place and consider it 
as yours, and if you have no daughters of your own to come to the school, that 
you will do your part to induce girls in your neighborhood to come and benefit 
by the work we are doing. 


REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Mrs. W. J. HUNTER, BRAMPTON. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow-workers and Gentlemen : 

I am sure I voice the sentiments of every one present this morning when | 
say we are very grateful indeed to President Creelman for the kindly welcome he 
has just extended to us. I am sure that each one of us came expecting this wel- 
come and we are very pleased to have received it. 

While we enjoy our Institute work at home throughout the year, I am sure 
there are not many among us who do not look forward to the additional pleasure, 
when we may lay aside our household cares for a time and hie away to the city 
of Guelph to attend our annual Convention and enjoy the helpful things that are 
always prepared for us here. We all know that the pleasure of any trip depends 
largely on the welcome awaiting us at the other end and I am sure that after 
listening to the words of President Creelman, we must all feel quite at home, We 
come here to learn, to be benefited and to help those whom we have left behind. 
While I know by experience that it is very pleasant to come up here as a dele- 
gate, it is very pleasant to come as a visitor, under no obligation to carry a note 
book or pencil, but, even if this is so, I feel that every Institute member is under 
an obligation to her own branch at home to take something back, some new inspira- 
tion, some helpful thought, anything, everything that we can gather, that we think 
will stimulate the work at home. This, I take it, is the main purpose of our 
gathering at this time. We have come up expecting two profitable days, and I 
feel sure that when we go away it will be with a feeling that we have not been 
disappointed, that it has been well worth our while to come. And to those of our 
friends who are here for the first time, perhaps from some place distant from this 
splendid Institution, I feel that I must second the words of President Creelman 
with regard to the invitation. While I am not authorized to extend the invita- 
tion to visit the college, we who live near to this Institution and are privileged 
to come to it often, feel that it would be too bad for any of our sisters who come 
from the different points of the Province to miss anything that may be seen, and 
I know that we from the farms feel that it is a deplorable fact that there are 
not more of our girls at the Institute; it is really our loss, and I hope that as 
time passes this will be remedied. I am sure that, when you go through the Insti- 
tute, you will certainly have the desire for your daughters to be here. 

To the elder members of the Institute, those who have been in the fray from 
the beginning, I am sure that the personality of him who gives us this welcome 
must come like a whiff of old times. We remember the times when we had more 
difficulty in carrying on the work than we have just now and we sometimes felt 
a little discouraged, but we remember how occasional visits from Superintendent 
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Creelman, as he was then, with his cheery presence and encouraging words, helped 
us over the rough places and gave us renewed courage to go on, feeling that ours 
was a good cause, and that in a very short time it would be a popular one as well. 
We rejoice, I am sure, to see President Creelman so ably filling the position he 
now occupies as President of the Ontario Agricultural College; we wish him long 
life and success in the work he has in hand. And I think perhaps just here, at 
the beginning of our Convention, it might be well for us, the rank and file of 
the Institute, to ask ourselves what these years have brought to us; are we filling 
any larger or higher or important position than we did before the Institute existed ? 
You know we have had a large number of meetings and we have discussed every. 
topic under the sun I think, everything from the making of a bed, up. I believe 
we are better housekeepers. I believe we understand more about ventilation, sani- ~ 
tation, hygiene, the various food values that add so much to our physical well 
being. But is this all? I hope not; because, if it is, I feel we have missed the 
highest aim in our work. Are we efficient home-makers, are we better wives, are 
we better sisters, are we better friends than we were before the Institute existed? 
Meeting as we do from week to week or from month to month, should make us 
more sympathetic, more liberal towards each other. Why, the very fact that 
a woman sits opposite to you in the railway train, wearing one of these pins, should 
be a pathway to our sympathies and a’ pass-word to our friendship. We should 
have a sort of Freemasonry in our Institute; we should be like a great woman’s 
fraternity—of course without the secrets, because, if we had them, we could not 
keep them. Speaking of this pin we wear and the splendid motto on it, what a 
spirit of loyalty that motto is. I wonder are we any more loyal women because » 
we claim this motto for ourselves. It says “ For Home and Country.” I wonder 
if we are any. more loyal to our homes. Home first of all, because we all know 
that every good woman considers the home is paramount; and it does seem, per- 
haps, as far as women are concerned, it is home first, last and all the way through, 
because does not loyalty to home spell the whole duty for women. Are we more 
loyal to our homes? What do we understand by that? Wives, are you more help- 
ful to him whom you stand beside as a help-mate; are we more loving, more tender, 
more self sacrificing for our children; more necessary to all those with whom we 
come in contact? This is what I take loyalty to home to mean. If we are more 
necessary to everyone we know, then we are more useful. Then I think we should 
be more loyal to our Institute, to our Superintendent, perhaps first of all, because 
surely he deserves our loyal allegiance. ; 
When there was only the Farmers’ Institute, and the Women’s Institutes had 
not been born, if you had asked President Creelman, or Superintendent Creelman, 
as he was then, about his work—the various districts, the number of meetings, the 
programmes, the delegates and so on, he would have told you that he had as much 
work on his hands as any man could look after. And now we find our able super- 
intendent, Mr. Putnam, with the same Institute, only greatly increased and en- 
larged, and besides, the great family of women to look after—still far harder to 
manage than the men, so they tell us. Let us give to Mr. Putnam all the help 
and the sympathy and all the loyal allegiance possible. 
Then, let us be more faithful to our particular branch, for that is where our 
work lies. Let us attend the meetings more regularly and let us help to increase 
the membership, and, above all, women, do not let us shirk our own responsibility, 
our own share of the work and when the President comes along and says “ Mrs. 
So and So, will you prepare a paper for next meeting?” do not look shocked 
and say, “ Oh, I cannot speak, I get so nervous.” None of us know what we can 
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do till we try, and while it is always impressed upon us that the main thing 
necessary, if we are to have a successful branch, is that we have good officers, 
we know that the most necessary thing is individual faithfulness from each and 
every member. 

Then are we more loyal to our country? “Oh, yes, we are loyal to Canada, 

the idea of a Canadian being disloyal! We love to see our emblem floating in 
~ the breeze.” But we are not as demonstrative as we ought to be, and I do admire 
the spirit of our neighbors on the other side of the line who are so loyal. But is 
that all that loyalty to our country means? I do not think it is. Don’t you 
know how often when we send up petitions to our Heavenly Father for certain 
things that we have made necessary those things. If our King and our country 
are to be blessed, if this great and beautiful land that we call home and that we 
expect such great things of in future generations is to be the land we want it 
to be, you and I have our part to play in the matter. We must be loyal women 
always. 

How many were privileged to listen to that paper by Prof. James at the meet- 
ing last year? I would like to recall one thing he said. It has been present with 
me all the year. Future Canada is where? Did he say, in the British Isles, away 
in the south of Europe? No, he said “ Future Canada is rocking in the cradles 
of our homes.” ‘Think of it! This is our share in the making of our country. 
Your boy grows up, he goes out from the home. What sort of a boy did you 
teach him to be? Did you teach him to be honest, faithful, upright and true? 
What is his influence to be among his fellows, for good or for ill? . Or perhaps 
the little daughter playing around your knee grows up and marries and goes west, 
perhaps to a prairie home. What sort of an atmosphere will she create there, 
what will be the influence that will emanate from it? Now don’t you see our 
share in the matter. It is most vital 1 think. : 

I noticed in one of the Toronto papers a short time ago how a woman’s club 
in that city listened to an address from a gentleman on the subject of bribery 
and elections, and I must confess I was amused when I read it. Women listen- 
ing to a talk on that most unsavory subject of bribery ; and consider if you will 
the most important part they play at election times—they haven’t even a vote. 
(Laughter) And the speaker said “If this thing is to be done away with, if we 
are to overcome this evil, one of the things that must be done is this: the men 
high up in the ranks, those in the important positions must be taught to play the 
game fair. Now that is it. Where do you think the seeds of bribery are first 
sown, is it in the breast of your parliamentary candidate of middle age or his jolly 
henchmen who gather around him at election time—not by any means, but rather 
with your little son and mine playing marbles, when we are looking on and do 
not insist that they play the game fair. Or perhaps our children of older growth 
are engaged in some game and we see one taking an unfair advantage of another 
and we do not hasten to tell them how unworthy, how detestable all these things 
are. Oh yes! if our Institute and our homes and our country are to be what we 
want them to be we must, every one of us, from the highest to the lowest, the 
richest and the poorest, from the King on his throne to the very lowest of his 
subjects, must all learn to play the game fair. 

Some few years ago, just after the Women’s Institutes were organized in our 
County, at a joint meeting of the Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes, I heard one 
of our Institute officials, a man that I know very well and who I am sure, is held 
in the very highest esteem by his fellow men, make this statement: “ Looking back 
over the years of my life I believe I owe whatever good is in me in a very great 
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measure, if not altogether, to the influence of three good women, a loving mother, 
a good kind sister and a faithful, devoted wife.” I thought, what a testimony! 
I do not suppose there is a woman here that does not stand in one of those rela- 
tions to some one. What about your influence, how are you using it, what will 
be the testimony of those with whom you are most intimate? We have heard a 
great deal of talk about woman’s suffrage, although not so much in our land as in 
the mother land; we hear of the fight our sisters are engaged in there, but I am 
not here to diseuss the rights of women. I would be very sorry to consider it at 
this stage, but I think that if we as women realize the influence we have and which 
is ours to use and use it wisely and well, I am not sure that we would have very 
much need of ‘a vote at election. 

Now in closing let me say to the Institute Workers and to the visitors, and 
perhaps it would not be amiss, to the gentlemen as well, let us see to it that always 
and ever our influence, whether great or small, is cast on the side of what is right 
and good and pure and true and let us help each other. We can do a great deal 
more in this work than we are doing. 

In closing I can only say to President Creelman and the kind friends who 
have welcomed us to this pretty city and those who have so kindly prepared this _ 
programme and also to my patient and attentive hearers, thank you. (Applause). 


The Chairman:—You will allow me as chairman to say that we certainly 
have all enjoyed very much the address just given, and I know I voice the senti- 
ment of every one present when I say that it has been an inspiration and a very 
great pleasure to listen to the reply to the address of welcome just delivered upon 
the subject. 


ONTARIO WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 
By Gro. A. PUTNAM, SUPERINTENDENT, TORONTO. 


It is needless for me to say that I am more than delighted to meet with such 
a representative body of women from the various districts in which we have 
Women’s Institutes. It would be a very ungrateful man indeed who would not 
feel from the bottom of his heart the deepest thanks for the kindly assistance which 
the women are rendering to the Department in the work which is being carried 
on so successfully. You have heard from Mrs. Hunter that you had struggles in 
the early days of the Institute; we have a few struggles yet—just a few—but I 
find my duty during the past years has been more in the nature of direct- 
ing rather than encouraging the Women’s Institutes. The noble women of Ontario 
have come to appreciate the good to be accomplished through such an organization 
as the Women’s Institute, and, therefore, do not need to be urged to accept their 
responsibilities, but only to be directed along the most helpful lines. The work 
is extending greatly in all districts, and is developing much more rapidly. The 
Department up to the present has fully appreciated the good work which the 
Women’s Institutes are doing in this Province and Mrs. Hunter has placed its 
high aims before you in a very forceful manner. 

One of the speakers expressed sympathy with me in my position as Superin- 
tendent having to manage such a large organization of provincial scope. I con- 
sider that some of the officers, of the small branches especially, throughout the 
Province, have more to discourage them and harder work than I, and thus deserve 
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the greater credit. They have sacrificed a great deal of time to make their own 
branch a success, and in a majority of cases they have accomplished what they 
aimed at, as women usually do. 

While we appreciate the good to be accomplished from large meetings such 
as this and are desirous to make the Institute a success in the large centers, our 
greatest efforts should be devoted to extending the organization into the back 
districts where the people have limited social and educational advantages. It 
gives me the greatest encouragement to get a report from the Temiskaming Dis- 
trict, Parry Sound, Muskoka, or an Institute in a purely rural section of older 
Ontario, that five or six women had met together and discussed ways and means 
whereby they could the better fulfil their mission as mothers, wives, and sisters. 
Let us encourage the extension of the work to the most remote parts, but not lose 
sight of the fact that a great work lies before the Institute in the towns and even 
the cities. 


REVIEW OF THE YEARS WORK. 


Another year of Women’s Institute history has been made, and we may well 
ask ourselves “ Has the organization which we represent measured up to the re- 
quirements and possibilities of its members?” Whether or not advancement has 
been satisfactory along all lines, progress is indicated in many instances: in the 
introduction of the work in new. territory, in the increase in membership, in the 
attendance at the meetings, in the resourcefulness and self-reliance of the officers 
and members, and in the development of more desirable and helpful features of 
work, we are able to record advancement. 

I have no particular liking for statistics, but knowing that your local Tnsti- 
tutes will expect some facts and figures from you, as delegates, regarding the work, 
I shall now proceed to that rather uninteresting feature of my review. Com- 
parison of mere figures in the work of Institutes does not stand for very much. 

The work has extended during the past year to Russell, Carleton, Lanark, 
East Middlesex and Prince Edward, while new branches in other ridings have been 
established at some 63 places. The net increase in the number of branches entitled 
to full recognition from the Department is 71. From a membership of 10,500 in 
1906-0% we have increased to considerably over 12,000 for the past year, 581 
Institute meetings were addressed by delegates from the Department in 1907, while 
1908 shows a record of 784. The total attendance has risen from 71,000 to 
94,000. 89 districts with organizations at 465 points are embraced in Ontario 
Women’s Institutes. | 

This gathering proclaims that the mothers and daughters of the Province 
have, in large numbers, bound themselves together into one great force, which 
says, in no unmistakable terms, that, as a company and as individuals, they will 
do their part to maintain the high moral standard of Ontario homes; to broaden 
the opportunities for intellectual improvement; to furnish a means for helpful and 
rational sociability among the women of the land; to disseminate information as 
to food values and methods of preparation; to provide opportunities for the study 
and discussion of ways and means in planning for and accomplishing the many 
routine duties which devolve upon the housekeeper at the least expenditure of 
time and labor; to make less burdensome the duties which come to the mother as 
teacher, councillor, nurse, business-manager—the one to whom we all go in time 
of trouble or need; to do their part to enable their boys and girls, husbands and 
brothers to get the most out of this life, and to inspire them to accept the respon- 
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sibilities which are theirs as citizens of this fair country. In short to make home 
and community life more attractive and elevating. 

One might particularize indefinitely in enumerating what may be embraced 
in our motto, “ For Home and Country.” A broad interpretation of the objects 
and aims of our Institutes is indicated in the lines of work which have been taken 
up by the Institutes throughout the Province. The reports during the past year 
embrace inexpensive simplicity of meals to the preparation of the feast; the most 
tempting and nourishing dishes for the invalid to that for the man engaged in heavy 
physical labor; from an old-fashioned quilting bee to an up-to-date At Home; from 
the training of the child to the furnishing of mental food for the grown-ups; from 
the building of a hen-house to the architecture of the expensive residence; from 
the growing of vegetables and small fruits to the care of house plants; from the 
readings and songs of the child to those of the professionally trained; patching 
and darning as well as high-class fancy work; the exhibition of work done by 
school-girls as well as competitions among adults at the largest fairs; from small 
méetings with only three or four in attendance to the County Convention with 
200 or 300 gathered from all parts of the riding; the visit of a half-dozen members 
to an adjoining Institute to the picnic of 100 or more. There is something of 
interest to all in the work of the Women’s Institutes, and all may take a part in 
some feature of the work. 

The greatest latitude has been given to the officers and members, with the 
result that the work done has been such as appeals to the members of the par- 
ticular organization concerned. This flexibility and the adaptation of the Institute 
to the people, rather than an attempt to map out definite work and ask the Institute 
to comply therewith, has given them a hold upon the people of all classes, which 
insures their permanency. The good which has already been done, both for the 
individual and for the community, is attracting public attention. An increased 
sociability and neighbourliness is in evidence. More good literature is available. 
A general tidiness and attractiveness about the homes, more flowers and shrubs, 
vegetables and small fruits, is in evidence. Improved water supply, and methods 
of disposing of waste about the house. All these and much more testify to the 
results of the meetings held, and the literature circulated by and through the 
Women’s Institutes. Members of Parliament, Public School Inspectors, leading 
farmers, prominent teachers, Ministers, and in fact all classes are beginning to ask 
what the Institutes have in view. 

While we believe it well to allow the greatest latitude to ai Institutes in their — 
work, we are convinced that the time is coming when they should, as one body, 
undertake some more definite lines of work in addition to the particular work which 
the local officers consider best suited to the capabilities and desires of the people 
particularly concerned. There are certain large questions in which the majority 
of the Institutes can render assistance to their sister organizations both by way 
of collecting information and disseminating the same. 

If our organization is to be of permanent value we must engage in useful 
activity, which some one has well said consists in feeding people, then in dressing 
people, then in housing people, and last in rightly pleasing people. So you see 
we come back to the old question of “foods,” and this must form an important 
feature in Women’s Institute work as well as in the teachings of Domestic Science 
Schools. While it is well for us to continue to give due prominence to the choice 
of foods and the nutritive value of the same, we must not forget that in the feeding 
of people, one of the most important problems of this age is the performance of 
‘the physical labor in connection therewith, and I believe that the Women’s Insti- 
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tutes cannot do a better service to the housewives of the country than to gather 
information through the Institutes, and from other sources as to ways and means 
of lightening labor and simplifying methods. I will not attempt to enlarge upon 
this for one of our chief addresses is to be upon this topic, and the valuable informa- 
tion which we are sure to receive from Miss Van Rensselaer will, if supplemented 
by the practical experience of the efficient housekeepers of Ontario, form material 
which will be of great service to the members of our ‘Women’s Institutes. 

There is another feature of the “food problem,” in which many of the members 
of the Women’s Institutes might well take an active interest. You have all heard 
more or less of co-operation among the producers of fruit. In a word this co- 
operation has resulted in a much larger production of fruit on the part of the mem- 
bers of the co-operative Associations, and, secondly, in the establishment of per- 
manent markets which practically ensure reasonable profits from year to year. It 
has been found very difficult, however, to organize and continue these Societies, and 
we believe that if the Women’s Institutes took an interest in this matter of co- 
operation it could well be extended to many other lines such as dairy products, 
poultry, canning and preserving of fruits, jellies, etc. Most of you may not be 
aware that thousands upon thousands of barrels of good fall apples as well as a 
great quantity of winter apples go to waste from year to year, while the residents 
of the cities and larger towns find it very difficult to get even a medium quality 
of fruit at a reasonable price. It is quite true that the individual farmer often 
delivers his fruit to the cities, and in the price received is not even well paid for 
_ the labor and expense of gathering, packing and marketing. This could be largely 
overcome, however, if the farmers of each district would co-operate in the packing 
and marketing of the fruit. Then again the margin between what the average 
farmer in the Province receives for his products, and the price paid by the con- 
sumer is altogether too great, and the only cure for this state of affairs is in an 
intelligent co-operation on the part of the farmers. This does not mean that the 
consumer would have to pay more, but that the farmer would get his just pro- 
portion of the margin which now exists between the price paid to the producer, 
and the price paid by the consumer. We believe that if the women on the farms 
would take this matter up in an intelligent way that they could exert a very help- 
ful influence in bringing abcut the desired end. 

The time is at hand in Ontario when the matter of water supply is demanding 
the aitention of the farmers. If living in the country is to be made as attractive 
as it should be, then a proper water supply, which will lessen the labor of the house- 
wife, and enable one té install modern conveniences, is essential. Then again a 
proper disposal of the waste about the farm homestead may be accomplished at 
little cost, and it would ensure the health of the family. 

You all know, of course, from reading the programme of our Convention 
that the “ milk question ” is considered one of the most important before the people 
of Ontario. It is demanding the attention of the city resident, and must receive 
the study and attention of the producer if he hopes to meet the requirements which 
will be demanded in the near future by the purchasers of milk, butter and cheese. 

These are a few of the larger problems which we believe the Women’s Institute 
can well take up. We do not wish to leave the impression that the lines of work 
which have already been followed and established must be given up, but that they 
may be supplemented by some of what we consider very important questions. 

While it is impossible to rehearse all lines of new work which has been under- 
taken by the Institutes during the past year, there are a few outstanding features 
which we think it well to make mention of. 
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County Conventions have been held in Grey, Northumberland, Elgin, Water-. 
loo and combined picnics and conventions in York and Victoria Counties. We 
cannot too strongly urge the extending of this feature of Institute work. It affords 
an opportunity for those who are working in the same section of the Province to 
consult together as to ways and means for extending the organization, also for 
interchanging of programmes and to receive and give suggestions regarding details 
of the work. For the most part, local talent should be used at these conventions. 
All the delegates at such gatherings are deeply interested in the reports given by 
representatives of the various branches. | 

Exhibition Days in connection with the Institute will, we believe, prove a very 
interesting and helpful part of the work. The young girls can be interested in 
this. By asking the girls under say 18 years of age to bring samples of their — 
cooking and to state the methods employed in their work, a keen competition can 
be usually secured and when you get the girls interested in this way, they will 
likely, as the years pass, take a broader and deeper interest in the regular work 
of the organization. 

It is gratifying to know that many institutes have determined to establish 
libraries and are adopting such means whereby the necessary funds can be secured. 

The women of Ontario have large and generous hearts. We hear from many 
localities that the members have stepped into motherless homes and given assistance 
to the needy and encouragement to the disheartened. 

Health problems are receiving more and more prominence, especially from the 
preventive standpoint. Tuberculosis and other infectious and contagious diseases 
are coming to be thoroughly understood and preventive measures adopted. Fresh 
air and sunshine are coming to be more and more appreciated. 

It occasionally occurs that the persons announced to give addresses or read 
papers, fail to appear on the day of meeting, and the resourcefulness of the mem- 
bers is usually shown in the discussion of some topic of general interest and these — 
topics are not always of a serious nature. You will be surprised to learn that one 
of our leading institutes recently decided that Monday was not the best day for 
washing, while another institute concluded the meeting by each member telling a 
joke. One lady demonstrated the harnessing and unharnessing of a horse for the 
benefit of the members. 

Effectiveness in our organization can only arise out of activity and develop- 
ment. The soil that is capable of producing the largest crop, and is the most easily 
prepared for further production, is that which has been the most thoroughly tilled, 
and has been asked to produce the highest yield. Use increases effectiveness. The 
more the individual gives to the Institute, the more she has to offer. The more 
assistance you give others, the more strength you have for further service. If you 
wish a society to live, you must give it something to do. No organization which 
depends upon amusement, and amusement only, can advance and grow for any 
length of time. 

We are looking to the societies which have done the best work to give us the 
greatest assistance. It behooves the officers and members of our Institutes to induce. 
and encourage personal effort. While the whole membership benefits from the 
preparation of an article by one of the local members, the person who prepares the 
address or paper derives the greatest benefit. The individual and the society must 
be self-reliant so far as possible. It is essential, however, if the individual is to 
render the greatest service to the Institute, that she have available the results of 
observation and study on the part of those who have time to devote to scientific 
investigation and its application to practical work. It is only when we have a 
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proper blending of scientific principles and practical work that we will reach the 
greatest efficiency. You should take full advantage of the assistance which the 
Macdonald Institute is prepared to render you and about which Mrs. Watson will 
tell you. At the same time do not fail to get the practical woman who is known 
as a success in some feature of home-making, to give the results of her experiences 
in her own way. 

The Women’s Institutes of Ontario are developing in the home-makers of 
the Province a deeper sense of their importance in the community, and the estab- 
lishment of higher ideals in life; and the development of these qualities is helping 
them to more successfully accept the responsibilities and enjoy the privileges which 
come to them as members of a family and community, and it is to be hoped that 
you and I will do as well, as heartily and as faithfully, the task which remains 1n 
building upon the foundation which has been so well laid by the noble band of 
Institute officers and members during the early years of the existence of our society. 
All honor is due to those who have accepted responsibility in the establishment of 
the Institutes, and who continued to support, often in the face of criticism and 
discouragement, an organization in which they saw possibilities for such noble and 
lasting work. While ability, self-sacrifice, a sympathetic spirit and aggressiveness 
was demanded of those who were pioneers in this work, those who now hold posi- 
tions of trust in connection with the Institutes have responsibilities Just as great, 
and opportunities just as promising; and these call forth the best we have to offer 
in ability, resourcefulness, sympathy, time and energy. | 

At the request of the Hon. Mr. Duff, Mr. Putnam took the chair. 


INSTITUTE FINANCES. 


Tun CHarrman: The next item on the programme is the consideration of 
financing the Institutes. It is needless for me to say that this is a very vexed 
problem and one that causes a great deal of anxiety on the part of the officers. 

We have in your reports to the Department evidence of a good deal of origin- 
ality and effort in many of the Institutes in raising funds. I do not know that the 
Women’s Institutes should look for greater assistance from the Department of 
Agriculture. When you require more money to carry on work which you con- 
sider necessary to the success of your Institutes you usually find a means of raising 
it; and I will take the liberty of asking a few representatives to tell us what they 
have done in their respective localities towards raising funds. Some of our Insti- 
tutes in the vicinity of the Soo and the other side of Port Arthur have shown great 
ageressiveness, not only in furnishing profitable programmes but in raising money 
for their Institutes. | 

Mrs. Dinsmorz, TARENToRUS: Outside of our usual fees and the grant of 
the Government, we have had a social once a year, and every fall we give through 
our Agricultural Society a prize for the best fruits and vegetables. We have a 


competition for Women’s Institute members and donated prizes to the amount 
of $15.00. 


Mrs. B. Sprincer, Netson: We gave a concert and raised $25.00 at one 
time and our membership fees amounted up to considerable; so we are not wanting 
for funds. We made use of some of our money and bought an organ for the Town 
Hall. We were interested in that because we used the Hall. There was a fire in 
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the neighborhood, the unfortunate family belonging to the Institute; so we used 
what funds we could spare to help them. 

Mrs. Hastrnes, ExETER: We have sales of work which is done by the mem- 
bers of the Institute and we have socials and bazaars and sell all kinds of cooking, 
thus keeping our finances in a healthy condition always. \ 


Mrs. GrorGE Brown, TwEED: I might say that in Tweed we have an annual 
At Home and raise quite a lot of money. It is looked forward to with pleasant 
anticipation every year. We give refreshments and a good entertainment and 
charge 25 cents apiece; so that we always have plenty of funds on hand. We gave 
$35.00 last year to the Public Library. This year we have not paid out very much 
money. ‘The only money paid out was $5.00 as a prize at the fair, for home 
cooking. We had three kinds of cake on the list and three kinds of pie and the 
competition was open to paid-up Institute members. 


Mrs. Morte, Burtinaton: We bought a piano for use at our meetings and 
it cost us $175.00. We have the free use of our public library and reading room 
and so if there is any entertainment in the interests of the library they have the 
use of the piano free, but outside of that we rent it for $3.00 to churches and for 
any outside interest we charge $5.00, and in that way we make a small sum of 
money. Then we have flower competitions. We give our seeds to the school 
children and arrange for a competition to see who will bring in the best box of 
flowers, for which prizes are given. 


Miss Owens, DunrrRoon: We always raise some funds each year by a social. 


Mrs. McLaucHuin, Erin: We have not found much necessity for additional 
funds as we have a membership of 65, but we had a supper and concert and in 
that way raised $35.00. We make it a point of having all local talent (Institute 
members) for the concert. We also had a picnic through the summer, but we did 
not gain anything from that, so far as funds are concerned, but we gained a few 
new members. We hold a social evening once every winter for the members. 


Mr. Putnam: We hope to see the day when the Men’s Institutes and the 
‘Women’s Institutes will join forces for occasional debate, concerts, and social even- 
ings. We believe Farmers’ Institutes are bound, as the years pass, to more nearly 
approach the methods used in the Women’s work. We believe the farmers will 
never get the most good out of the literature sent out by the Department and the 
articles in the local papers until they come together once or twice a month for the 
purpose of discussing the application of underlying principles to local conditions, 
and exchanging results of practical experiences; and we trust the Women’s Insti- 
tutes will do all they can to encourage the formation of such organizations. In some 
few localities it has been practiced and has been mutually beneficial both to the 
Farmers’ Institute and the Women’s Institute. 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1908. 
Miss M. YaTEs, GUELPH, PRESIDING. 


In opening the meeting Miss Yates said: 

I would like to draw your attention to what seems to me to be almost a note 
of warning to us this morning in our Superintendent’s remarks; he spoke of the 
danger of trying to go ahead too quickly. It was my privilege to be present at the 
Farmer’s Institute Annual Meeting last fall at the Toronto Exhibition and it was 
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a great source of delight to me to hear one man after another tell of the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the Women’s Institutes in the Province. They stated that they had 
something to learn from the way we were managing our Institute work. 

It is said that faith is the mother of patience. We have faith in the future 
of the work, therefore let us try to be patient to some extent and not go ahead 
faster than we can make good the ground beneath our feet. 

It seems to me that perhaps you might be interested, knowing I am an English 
woman, to know whether there is anything of this kind, Institute work, going on 
in the Old Country. To the best of my knowlege there is nothing that corresponds 
to this work. I have had the privilege of doing work for the Government in Eng- 
land, to deal with my professional sub) ect, which is poultry, but I never was engaged 
by the Government of the Old Country to deal with matters for the uplifting of 
home life and the development of character generally. It seems to me that the 
people here are privileged beyond the dwellers in the Old Country and the possi- 
bilities of this work seem to me to be almost endless in their far-reaching scope. 

I am asked frequently as to what strikes me as different in the conditions per- 
taining to country life here and in the Old Country. I would like to tell you 
first what has struck me very forcibly here, and that 1s, the Canadian’s hatred of 
ignorance. Our work in this Institute is very largely educational, and it is an 
astonishing thing to me to go from one district to another and from one branch 
to another, from one women’s meeting to another, and find almost invariably that 
the greatest term of contempt that one can apply to another is “Oh, they are so 
ignorant.” In the Old Country we attach a great deal of importance to the develop- 
ment of character and we think education is missing its true aim if character is 
not developed. I wonder if we are beginning to attach too much importance to 
- it and losing sight of the others. ; 

_ Are we missing a little of the value of home training rather than education 
as understood with the training we receive in the schools and colleges in this Pro- 
vince? It has grieved me very much to be confided in by parents and guardians 
as to the condition of the young people growing up in the homes. There has been 
distress in many homes caused by the attitude of the young people. They are 
self-confident and pert and rather inclined in some cases to take a snubbing 
attitude towards their parents. ‘Two parallel lines will never meet, it might almost 
be said that two generations run on parallel lines. What does it matter if the 
parents are not familiar with strings of Latin names or science or mathematics? 
What does it matter if they do not know these things, if they strike the right note 
of dignity and self-respect within the homes? 

I brought: with me the book I am reading. It is “Nature Study and Life” 
by Hodge. He is one of the brilliant scientists and he has distinguished himself 
in public research work. He was raised in a country home where his father was 
a plain ordinary man without education as ‘we understand it to-day, and yet the 
scientist shows no disposition to snub the character of this man. Let me read you 
this dedication. 

“To Nelson Wellington Hodge, my father, who gave me my first animals and 
pets, my first garden plot and little farm, who left the big oak uncut for its 
beauty and the wild prairie unplowed for its wild flowers, who set the elm tree 
by the porch and the red moss rose in the old home garden.” 

What did it matter that that man was unfamiliar with the Latin names for 
the different trees and flowers? What did it matter if his education was defective, 
so long as he was able to strike that note of self-respect and of dignity and love 
of beauty and love of order. If the atmosphere of the home is all right, if the home 
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training along these lines is all right, it does not matter if the parents are educated 
along totally different lines, if the character is all right. 

When we come to consider education along other lines, we are asked to make 
suggestions. It occured to me this morning when one of the speakers said she 
supposed every woman in the room would stand in a certain relationship, one or 
the other to some man, as wife, mother or sister. I think I stand in no one of 
those relationships to any man, and yet can you bear to hear me speak to you at all. 
Will she not be persuaded to include with that the relationship of friend. Some- 
times it has given me very much pleasure to be asked by the mothers, sisters, or 
wives of the men and boys of this Province to give some suggestion with regard 
to their education and development. Perhaps you may be willing to allow one 
in the position of a friend to be included and on that basis I take my stand before 
you. I have the very warmest feelings of respect and friendship for many of those 
friends you are doing so much for through the Institute work in this Province. 

Is it not a wonderful thing that the education and the development and the up- 
raising of the women of the Province to a very large extent has been taken in hand 
by the initiative of the men of the Province? Is not it wonderful that they are 
wanting better educated, more highly refined conditions in their home life? 

I want to mention co-operation. We were asked by our Superintendent to 
consider co-operation for economic success. That is a subject which is very dear 
to my heart, knowing what the women in some other countries have done along this 
line. I would like to add my plea to that of the Superintendent that you give 
some consideration to this; some consideration to the marketing of the butter, 
fruits, poultry and so on. When you come to investigate where they have co- 
operated in this country, you will find an extraordinary development of the code 
of honor. In Denmark it is said that petty trickery has been stamped out. A 
woman will not market bad butter for fear of condemning the whole community. 
It is no longer considered the best policy to try to get high prices for low quality. 
Think what it would be if the women of this Province could advance to such an 
extent that the boys and girls were reared in homes where co-operative principles 
were practiced; if they could stamp out this trickery; if they could do something 
to raise the morality of the community; if we could only uplift it to some extent 
by our co-operation. It seems to me to be a great future for the women of this 
Province, it seems to have a wonderful scope, that it can affect both them in their 
economic position and the young people they are raising around them. 

We have a wonderful programme before us. We are hoping to hear from 
fifteen of the Districts that have developed the Institute work along exceptionally 


good lines. It ought to be quite an education to hear what some of the women 
are doing. | 


REPORTS FROM INSTITUTES. 
NortH Brant—Mrs. Patten, St. GEORGE. 


This Institute has had a very successful year. Meetings have been held every 
month with the exception of August. | 

Carefully prepared papers have been given on the following subjects: “ Pro- 
duction, Care and Uses of Milk,” “ Duties of Guests to the Hostess,” “ Cultivation 
of Roses,” “Infectious Diseases,’ “ Pickles,” “ Apples, Different Ways of Pre- 
paring them,” each lady giving her best receipe; “The Value of Cheerfulness versus 
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Worry and the Evils of Fault-finding,” “ Vegetables, Different Ways of Preparing 
Them,” “ Christmas,” the young ladies exhibiting their home-made gifts, and “ Hot 
Supper Dishes.” 


Practical demonstrations were given in dressmaking, and ‘one by the young 
ladies on salads and light tea biscuits, also one on fancy work. 


A special feature is the Question Box, which has been found very helpful in 
bringing out many discussions upon a variety of subjects, and in showing different 
methods of doing every-day house work. 


Meetings are well attended, interest increasing and new members are added 
monthly. 


East Ercin—Mrs. M. HE. Lyons, AYLMER. 


We feel inclined to speak at this convention of our failures, rather than boast 
of our successes, in East Elgin district. 


Our defeat has been in endeavoring to persuade two branches to continue the 
work begun in their respective localities which were all that could be desired. Finally 
we discovered where the difficulty was. 


The leaders weren’t, of the proper caliber to push initial work. Very much 
depends upon who are at the head of the movement; also the newer branches take 
considerable time to get past the initiation, such as demonstrating in cooking, etc. 
Consequently, between the first and second act the branch dies a natural death. 


We have appreciated the demonstrators in domestic science sent to us from the 
Department, but such instruction can be given by local members. ach district 
could provide a demonstrator, but not a speaker relative to the movement in Insti- 
tute work. | 


Regarding our successful work in Hast Elgin we have six very enthusiastic 
branches. From the monthly reports I receive from each branch of the increased 
membership and the varied programmes, our conclusions are that they are the 
banner branches of the Province of Ontario. 


Our local convention held in August last was very profitable, also an inspira- 
tion. 


Each branch conducts its meetings differently. One branch pleasantly sur- 
prised another branch by inviting them to take charge of their next meeting, of 
course to furnish all the programme. Refreshments followed, prepared by the 
girls. This cultivates renewed interest and there is an incentive to do the best one 
can when away from home. 

Recently a branch held a bazaar, in connection with its regular meeting. The 
members furnished the articles sold, which added to their treasury about $7.00. 


Another branch gave a musical and literary entertainment which not only 
increased the interest of the girls in the capacity of Institute work, but with the 
small fee, increased their treasury also. 3 


There were prizes given at our County Fair for the best display of domestic 
products by any Women’s Institute. One offered a prize for the best five-piece 
lunch for a working man. 


We have thought it prudent to ask each branch in our district to secure a 


local speaker to give an address on “ Ethics of the Household,” as this subject has 
been somewhat overlooked. 
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West SimcorE—Miss A. Ovens, DUNTROON. 


We have eight branches in West Simcoe, all in good working order. They all 
hold monthly meetings, with the exception of one or two branches who think it 
advisable to drop their meetings for the summer months. 

Most of our branches prepare a programme for the year and they find it much 
more satisfactory than selecting a subject from month to month. Some of our 
branches raise a considerable sum of money by concerts and box socials. One 
branch was able to start a library in that way and some others raise funds in that 
way so that they ay be able to send one, or sometimes two delegates to this con- 
vention. 

I was told by one of-our members that they sent a delegate who never took 
much interest in Institute work and after attending this convention she has been 
one of the best Institute workers. 

We have not organized any new branches this year, but our membership is 
larger now than it was at the end of our last Institute year. 


East NoRTHUMBERLAND—Mks. H. J. SCRIPTURE 


This Institute was organized by Mr. Creelman in 1902 at an orchard meeting. 
It was with difficulty that a president could be secured; while the women were 
perfectly capable, yet they were too timid to undertake the duties of the office. 

The work began to grow until now we have four branches with a membership 
of nearly two hundred, and steadily increasing. The first work undertaken was that 
in which every housewife is especially interested. After these years of interchange 
of ideas, comparison of methods, question drawer, etc., that these meetings afford, 
we find our women doing the work of their homes—cooking, cleaning, canning, 
pickling, gardening, poultry raising, dairywork, etc.—after the best methods that 
could be devised by these bright, clear-headed women, supplemented by the informa- 
tion given by the lecturers sent to us by the Department, and also by the very help- 
ful literature that reaches us from time to time from the Department. 

We find women growing stronger from helping with the cultivation of their 
own vegetables and raising their own poultry in the fresh air and sunshine; and 
what a satisfaction to a thrifty house-wife to have her cellar well stocked with 
fruit and vegetables, as well as beef and chicken of her own raising. This is in 
a great measure doing away with the old pork barrel or an extra trip to town for 
the summer’ supply of meat. 

And as a last aid came the idea of the haystove; when formerly the conscien- 
tious, faithful house-wife would not go out for a whole afternoon, for the tired busy 
man must have a good hot supper, now, thanks to the haystove, a good hot supper 
can be ready at a moment’s notice, and with the household machinery running 
smoothly and pleasantly, the mother sees more in her house than a mere house. 
She sees a home and influence emanating therefrom, and she sees that a right home 
with right influence can only come from united efforts by all members of the house- 
hold. ‘Thus the training of her family goes.on, developing the best that is in them, 
which is, after all, nation building or working for country. And while training 
her family she becomes interested in her life outside the home, and soon becomes an 
active worker in all moral reforms. 

And now to sum up the Institute work for women, we find them enjoying the 
companionship of congenial acquaintances, whom they probably would never have 
known but for Institute meetings. We find their homes attractive and well man- 
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aged and the women themselves, from their training in Institute work, developing 
ability for facing and solving the varied problems of life. 

Now in conclusion, when we find Institutes advocating the simpler life as many 
of the home magazines are, and the women instead of living the strenuous life, 
that they are living in many cases, living more independently, and instead of striving 
to arrange their homes and the work of their homes in imitation of the very wealthy 
with large incomes and many maids, making their wants more in harmony with 
their actual needs and means: and strength; they will begin a new era for women— 
happier, healthier conditions. 


West Victorta—Mrs. F. Wrnster, CAMBRAY. 


This district comprises six townships, namely: Ops, Mariposa, Eldon, Carden, 
Dalton, and Digby. The three former are second to none in Ontario in agricultural 
resources, while the latter three are not as good or suitable for general agriculture, 
but there is plenty of room for some Institute work. In these six townships, we 
have as yet only six branches, although we are living in hopes of organizing more ; 
during the winter months. Lindsay branch, with twenty-six paid members, is 
doing its own good work. Our district secretary has had the opportunity of visit- 
ing it at a regular meeting, and reports the work progressing. Bach meeting 
has something new and instructive, and we feel safe in saying, that with their presi- 
dent, Mrs. Milne, and Mrs. Crandel as secretary, we may rest assured that all is 
well with this branch. 

It was our privilege to visit the Little Britain branch at their last meeting. 
This was the most instructive meeting I have yet attended. ‘There were two papers 
of cheerfulness. A demonstration of candy making was conducted by three of the 
ladies of that place. Really it was a revelation the way these ladies handled their 
subject ; I could not compliment them too highly. This is a branch that has taken 
new life since the last election of officers. It has a membership of twenty-five, and 
an attendance of about thirty, where it had before an attendance of five. livery 
member came to take all the information away with her that she could, and I would 
say the same in regard to giving. 

Linden Valley reports thirty-seven paid members. I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing this branch at its last meeting. This seemed to be a day devoted to the study 
of literature, as the Life and Works of Longfellow were chiefly under consideration. 

This branch also studies housekeeping and homemaking in its many phases. 
These ladies are readers of the Home J ournal, and have secured a club of sub- 
gcribers, for which they receive several of the premium books. 

Oakwood branch is also in splendid shape, having thirty-eight members in 
good standing. This branch also does a good deal in the literary way of enter- 
taining and studying. Some of its members are efficient teachers in many lines of 
work, while some are born elocutionists, and I am looking forward to my visit to 
this branch with a view of gaining new inspiration and courage to help me in my | 
work. 

Cambray has thirty-four paid members and several more whose names are still 
on the books, but who have grown careless in the payment of their dues. 

Islay branch, with only eighteen members, has an efficient set of officers who 
seem to have a way of getting right after business. They send a business-like report 
to our secretary after each meeting. 

These six branches, with a total membership of one hundred and seventy-six, 
all hold regular monthly meetings. ‘Three of these have printed programmes for 
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one year, and three of them have a social evening once in three months or six 
months. At these social evenings, the husband, brother or the gentleman friend is 
invited to come along and all join in a real good programme. A dainty but limited 
luncheon is provided by the ladies. 


SoutH WatEeRLoo—Mrs. W. ELLiorr, GALT. 


We have in our district seven branches, all wide awake, splendid branches, 
and a prospect of organizing two more in the near future. Our membership is over 
three hundred this year. We work as a unit, so far as our programme and year’s 
work is concerned. 

Karly in May the District Board of Directors meets, composed of a representa- 
tive from each branch, two representatives from the district, and the district officers, 
and draft a programme for the year, choosing such subjects as are deemed most 
helpful to the different branches; on the last page the names of the branches, and 
their officers, with day of meeting, is printed, then a space left for the secretary of 
each branch to sign her name before giving this programme ticket to each of her 
members. We have followed this method for two years and it gives the best of satis- 

faction. 
| Our annual meeting is looked forward to as a gala day for our members, their 
sisters, cousins and aunts. . In conjunction with the Farmer’s Institute we select 
a place of meeting, arrange our programme, time, etc., and have a picnic together. 
After the business has been disposed of, the programme is listened to with great 
interest, luncheon is served and a jolly social hour spent together. This method 
meets with the approval of all. The gathering is called for 1:30 and by 7 o’clock 
every person is on his or her way home. ) 

Another most pleasing feature of our institute work is our Annual Convene 
Our second convention was held in conjunction with North Waterloo Women’s In- 
stitute in Hawkesville, on October 14th. The morning session was very largely 
attended, over two hundred women being present—one of the most enthusiastic 
and inspiring gatherings of women we ever witnessed. We doubt if another organ- 
ized body of women could call forth such a morning gathering in so remote a place. 
At noon, lunch was served. The afternoon session commenced at 1:30 with the 
hall filled with an eager, expectant audience and it was not disappointed. The 
programme was a most excellent one, each number being worthy of reproduction. 
It spoke well for the ability of the women of Waterloo for, with one exception, it: 
was carried out by home women. 

The finances are the only draw-back to maturing our plans. When the dis- 
cussion was opened, “ Shall we make our convention annual ?” it was almost unan- 
imously voted to do so, only the more careful ones suggested that we might become 
bankrupt. Perhaps as we branch out in this extra work, the Department at Toronto 
may see its way clear to add to our already liberal grants a Convention Fund, which 
will, I am sure, be most acceptable and most judiciously spent. , 

In the winter months we hold a few meetings in conjunction with the Farmers’ 
Institute, at which we are kindly given extra help by the Department. These meet- 
ings prove very helpful to our Institute and in helping ourselves we are also helping 
the Farmers’ Institute. 
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DurreriIn—Miss JENNIE Hatt, SHELBURNE. 


We are loyal to Institute work. There are nine branches holding good monthly 
meetings and the county is not yet all organized. When ‘the Institute was first 
started we were looked upon with disfavor, but that has nearly all disappeared, as 
the people have seen the result of our meetings and they come and enjoy themselves. 
We have all the usual subjects. | 

In Institutes where the members are fearful about reading a paper, we try the 
debating line and we have lively discussions. We would do better in our home 
branch if we had not such severe critics, but 1 suppose every branch has them to 
eontend with. 

Our branch finds it a great help to have a social every winter. But why should 
we not prosper or have interesting meetings when we have for consideration the 
subject “ Home?” Why, everybody has to do with the home and, therefore, should 
be interested. 


Wrst Bruce—Mrs. Jas. CAMERON. 


The management of the West Bruce Exhibition allowed the Women’s Institute 
to have a table and give prizes for a special Women’s Institute Exhibit. 

The committee appointed were all new to the work, but were successful, so 
much so, that the directors of the fair said the exhibit was a great drawing feature. 
The prizes were given for two lots of three varieties each. Lot (1) to consist of 
plain sponge cake, gems and cookies. Lot (2), three varieties of candy. Condi- 
tions. (1). Each exhibitor must be a member of the Women’s Institute. (2). 
Each exhibit must be accompanied by the recipe. Three prizes were given for each 
class: 1st, 75 cents; 2nd, 65 cents; 3rd, 50 cents. It was not necessary to be 
a member of the West Bruce Fair. The district president was chosen as judge. 

The table was placed near the Fancy Work and Fine Arts, attractively decorated 
with draperies and potted ferns, also crepe paper in blue and white Holland scenes. 
The cake and candy made a very pretty exhibit, claiming the attention of contin- 
uous crowds all day. Some members of the Institute were present all of the time 
to explain, and to try to interest all in Institute work. Many copied the recipes. 
This selection of articles was made because not already included in the regular prize- 
list. It is a question in our society, whether a man or a woman is the better amateur 
judge of cooking. 

In our programme for the coming year we are to discuss household bookkeeping 
and financing households. We believe that when we housekeepers can successfully 
keep books and handle a fixed sum periodically, sufficient to meet legitimate 
expenses, that we may be considered fit to vote, and to many of us the household 
is a much tenderer subject than voting. Let us agitate the house allowance and get 
the men of the homes educated to it as well. 


SoutH Grey. 


In our district of South Grey we have 180 members. There were two new 
branches started Institute work this year, namely: Ayton and Robb. ‘T'welve mem- 
bers from South Grey attended the convention at Chatsworth and had a very 
pleasant and profitable time. One thing we found very interesting at our home 
meetings, was a competition in darning, a prize being given for the neatest work. 
The judges were uninterested parties. Buttonhole making is another very good 
accomplishment for girls, hemming and knitting. I think every farmer’s daughter, 
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or, for that matter, any girl should learn how to knit and sew. If they would 
spend as much time learning this as they do on fancy work they would be able 


‘to make, mend and knit their own clothing and when they went into homes of. 


their own they would be able to knit their husband’s and children’s mits and socks 
or stockings. : 


HALDIMAND—Mrks. ‘THOMPSON. 


Three minutes is a very short time to tell about Haldimand. We have fourteen 
branches with a membership of 420. Meetings have been held regularly through 
the year. We had two picnics held on the lake shore which were largely attended, 
and interesting addresses were given on Institute work. One feature of the work 
is visiting among the neighboring branches, the visiting branch always providing 
the programme. In Haldimand we have bad roads. In speaking with a member 
of the County Council he said it was as much as his position was worth to talk up 
good roads, because those who did were invariably left at home at the next election, 
and here was a chance for the women who were not looking for funds to do some 
talking on the subject, and we had the subject brought up at an Institute meeting ~ 
with the result that something has been done to improve the roads. 

I would like to say something about the work done by our banner branch 
which has a membership of sixty, and has an average attendance of forty-four at 
the monthly meeting. I want to mention this branch because they have overcome 
two difficulties which are often brought forward against Women’s Institutes. One 
is that in small towns where there are so many churches it is impossible to have a 
Women’s Institute. This branch is situated in a large town where there are a 
large number of small churches. There are also clubs and fraternity societies. 


' They meet together and have social times on an equal footing and for that reason 


they keep up their interest in the Women’s Institute. One woman told me she © 
had no idea the women were just as interesting in other churches as they were in 
her own. 

Another difficulty this branch has overcome is in working the town and 
country together. They have admirably overcome this. When the meetings are 
held in the country, as they often are, because they have larger houses, they send 
in conveyances, and they have notices posted up to say that teams will be in a 
central place to take the ladies to the country, and in this way a large attendance 
is always assured. To have the social part of the meetings a success, they have a 
lunch. Five of the members are asked to provide the lunch. A member has to 
assist in preparing the lunch only once a year where there is a large membership. 


SoutnH Oxrorp—Mrs. JAMES Woop. 


We have a district with nine branches, but we have been able to visit only three 
officially. At one of the meetings we brought up the discussion of character 
building and one thing we spoke of was the objectionable advertising in our periodi- 
cals. We want to see if we cannot do something along that line to induce our 
editors not to put things in the papers for our young people to read which are not 
fit for them to read. Also to do something to prohibit the profuse and careless 
distribution of pamphlets on patent medicine. Young children pick these up and 
read them. There are things in them that we thmk should not be before the eyes 
of the young children, and we would like to start something against that. 
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PRINCE EpwarRp—Mrs. McGI.iiveay. 


We were only organized in January, but we have seven flourishing branches 
and we have nearly 300 members. All the branches are doing good work. I might 
say that in our monthly meetings, if there are those who do not care to give a paper, 
we ask them to give a voluntary talk. They may have some subject which they could 
talk on that we know nothing about, so that generally our meetings are very interest- 
ing and instructive. We had a union picnic last summer with about 300 in attend- 
ance and they are all looking forward to next year’s picnic. 


West YorK—MiIss DUNCAN. 


‘During last year we organized five branches in our district. One was organ- 
ized last May. It has over forty members now and is in_a small place with very 
few houses in a country district. Another one of our branches has over 100 mem- 
bers and our newest Institute of West Toronto has over eighty members. We have 
social meetings when the. public is invited to join with the members. Until last 
year the officers of the first Institute formed in the district acted as a district execu- 
tive, but since that we have had separate officers, and I think the branches are tak- 
ing much more interest in the work. Seven of them have printed programmes and 
I can say that these seven are doing the best work. Very few fail to keep announee- 
ments made on the printed programmes. We have a varied programme, many of 

the subjects have been mentioned by the other ladies. One programme we have has 
a space after eaclr meeting for remarks on the meeting. I think that is a very good 
idea, and the ladies are requested to bring their programmes with them to the meet- 
‘ings and make notes for future reference. Last July we held a picnic of the three 
districts in our county and have decided to make it an annual event. 
THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have a vocal solo by Miss Gardner of Kemble, 
Ont. Grey County is the pioneer County of Women’s Institutes and this lady who 
is to sing is the daughter of the pioneer organizer for that section. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By C. C. James, Deputy MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE. 


Madam Chairman and Ladtes: 

It ought to be an inspiration to any man to come and attend a gathering 
of this kind. The only question that may arise perhaps is as to how we men get 
in here. J remember when at school having a recitation, which, in my youthful 
days, I was accustomed to give from the public platform at times. “Is there any 
old fellow got mixed with the boys, if there is; put him out without making a 
noise.” But you are kind enough not to put us out. Some have come from a 
sense of duty and some from curiosity; as for myself I have come here for pleasure 
and profit. | 

There is no gathering connected with our agricultural work that affords so 
much promise or that should inspire one to work so much as these gatherings of 
women representatives of our agricultural communities and of our towns and 
villages. While one of the ladies was telling you about how they gather together 
and have competitions in darning for which a modest prize was offered, I was won- 
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dering whether you people of the country or the people of the city are not after all 
doing the better thing. In Toronto I am told the ladies gather together and play 
bridge for a prize. Of course I do not know anything about such things, we are not 
allowed in on such occasions. I think you have the advantage, because, I have 
been told that silence is an absolute necessity under those conditions, while in the 
competition of darning half the pleasure would be robbed unless you ladies were 
allowed to talk over your knitting. 

In the early days Benjamin Franklin was carrying on some experiment. 
He was flying a kite, not in the modern slang meaning of those words, but. in the 
good old-fashioned boyhood way of flying a kite, and it went up and up into the 
clouds until finally the electricity of the clouds was brought down and was demon- 
strated in a mild manner upon the earth; and people said to him, “ What is the 
use of it?” His answer to them was “ Of what use is a baby?” ‘The baby will 
grow to be a boy and the boy to a youth and the youth to a man, and out of that 
experiment of Benjamin Franklin’s, drawing the electricity from the clouds, we 
have developed the modern telephone and the telegraph and the electric street car 
service and the electric motors and all that great host of modern electrical appliances 
which are playing so important a part in modern manufacturing in modern city 


life and which is finding its way out into the country to improve the life of the 


farmer and to add to his social and other advantages. 

Now it has not taken a great many years for that simple experiment to 
be developed into these modern, strong methods of work, and I think the people 
have paid more attention to the development of that than they have to the other 
side to which Benjamin Franklin referred, the growing of the baby into the boy 
and the boy into the young man and the young man into the fully developed, fully 
grown person. 

We have been spending a great deal of our time on the development of the 


material side. Look over our organizations, take the work of our own Depart- 


ment, our organizations to a large extent have been made and have been conducted 
largely with this one thing in mind—how can we help the farmers to produce more? 
That is, the money side of life has monopolized our time and our attention, to a 
large extent. 

In the banks of Canada there are to-day six hundred millions of dollars, prob- 
ably the largest amount that has ever been on deposit, and one would say, “‘ What 
a wonderful progressive country we live in.” We have in Canada, approximately, 
six million persons. On the one side we have the six hundred million of dollars 
and on the other side we have the six million Canadians, and I think, if you will 
look over the course of events you will come to this conclusion, that we have been 
paying far more attention to the building up of those six hundred millions of 
dollars than we have to the building up and development of the six million 
Canadians, and the question which faces us to-day is “ What are the most import- 
ant problems in connection with our country, how do they, or how should they 
appeal to you as the women of the country?” Canada is growing out of her boy- 
hood, growing into young manhood, growing into the full lusty condition of a 
great nation, and this is a matter of great importance to us to-day. Perhaps it 
was 20 or 30 years ago that we gave careful and close attention to those problems 
which most concerned Canada in her larger development; and you as workers in 
the Women’s Institutes, you simply as members and workers in connection with 
the Women’s Institutes of this country, ought to sit down and carefully set to find- 
ing out what are the most important problems that appeal to you as women of 
Canada, and in which you can take some part. 


x 
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I was glancing over the three morning papers to see if there was anything 
in them fitting in with what I wanted to say to-day and I found confronting me on 
the first and second and fourth pages, certain great questions which stand out 
prominently and apparently are monopolizing the time and attention of the people. 
They are those great questions of transportation.- How shall we build our rail- 
ways; how shall we improve our canals; how shall we construct the highways along 
which the commerce of the world can pass and enable us as producers to transport 
our produce from one part of the country to the other, and if necessary to foreign 
countries? ‘They have been the great questions in connection with transportation 
for many years, and still are monopolizing the attention of our people. 

Then there is the question of immigration. People are coming into Canada 
by the tens of thousands. They are coming to us from the States to the south of 
us; they are coming to us from across the Atlantic, from all the countries of 
Europe. They are coming to us across the Pacific. Now there is a great problem 
in the making up of the nationality of the people, and whether we should in any 
way endeavor to direct and control it. There-is a question that might appeal 
directly to you as women of this country. But here is one of the great problems 
facing the people of the country to-day—how shall we assimilate this mixture 
of people, coming from so many lands where the customs are different and who 
are introducing these new elements into the life of this country? 

Then there is the question as to the development of our great natural resources. 
The development of cheap power. There is the question of government. We have 
had two elections in this country within the last two months, and you must have 
been impressed with that question of Government. These are just a few of the 
great problems which are confronting the people of Canada, and some people would 
say, “If we could only build our railways and keep them within our control, and 
if we could only direct and control the problems of immigration; if we could 
develop the forests and the mines and the fisheries and the fields so that the 
resources would be increased for our own use, and if we could bring cheap power 
from Niagara and the Ottawa River and the Trent, and could bring about right 
Government and direct our people along right lines of Imperialism, what more 
could one ask for?” 

These are the questions which will for many years concern more particularly 
the men of this country, and I doubt if, after all, the women of the Women’s 
Institutes will be discussing them or giving them very much attention. These 
are problems largely for the men. 

The question then comes, “ What are the problems for the women?” I think 
it is about forty years since the people of this continent were somewhat startled 
to hear that in New York City there was organized a Woman’s Club, a club com- 
posed of women to discuss and to enlighten themselves on the public questions of 
the day. We do not any longer consider it a novelty to have women’s organiza- 
tions. And the fact that your Women’s Institutes have grown so rapidly and are 
filling a long felt want, proves that there must be some work that does appeal to 
you. What are those problems? Some one has made the suggestion, in the 
settling of these great questions, “Shall women vote?” I am not going to ven- 
ture upon any dangerous ground this afternoon. If the questions of transporta- 
tion and immigration and the development of our resources and of cheap power 
and of Government and Imperialism, and so on, if they are to be settled by the 
women of this country, why certainly you should have votes, but if those are not 
the questions for you to discuss and settle, then perhaps some other answer might 
be given. Are you, as women, concerned more, or should you be concerned more 
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with the question of the six hundred million dollars or with the question as to the 
‘six millions of Canadians? I think if you will leave to the men, to a large extent, 
and throw upon them the responsibility of looking after the six hundred millions 
of dollars, you can take as your share and your duty and responsibility the dis- 
cussion and consideration of the questions which appeal more particularly to the 
‘gix million Canadians. 

Now there are problems connected with men; and when I speak of that I 
speak of it in the generic kind—the human kind—that are of far more importance 
to.this country than problems of money. It is of more consequence that the six 
million people of Canada shall be properly directed, properly educated, properly 
‘developed, than that the six hundred million dollars should within the next year 
‘be increased to seven, eight, nine or ten hundred millions of dollars. 

I have jotted down three or four headings and I do not propose to talk at any 
Yength this afternoon. First of all and most prominent comes the problem of 
-home, on which I had the opportunity of speaking last year. I do not know that 
‘T-ean add anything to it and I certainly do not want to take anything from it. 
The problem of the home is, to my mind, the greatest and farthest reaching of 
‘any problem that presents itself to the Province to-day—the home life, the home 
‘surroundings, the home conditions, the relationship of home to man. And I 
can see running throughout the whole programme of the meetings that you are 
keeping very prominently before you questions that concern primarily the home 
‘which is the foundation of any nation’s greatness. 

Coming next, there are the problems of the school. You bring up your boy 
or girl for the first five or six or seven or eight years in your home and you have 
‘that child directly under your care and, of course, in those few years you are giving 
‘the right training in the right direction, but after that time the responsibility for 
‘the training of that boy or girl will be divided between you and the person who 
‘o¢cupies the position of teacher in the little school house. It seems to me the 
question of early training should appeal very strongly to the mothers and sisters 
of this country, and, if I am not mistaken, there are questions there to be solved 
by the Women’s Institutes of this country which they alone can solve. ‘The men 
have not solved them. Look at the conditions that have been provided. You send 
-a boy out of your comfortable home where there are attractive surroundings, and 
you send him for several hours a day and for tive days a week down to the school 
thouse—and there are a great many of those school houses for which we ought to 
apologize, to say the least. Now character is being formed there which will have 
“a material effect upon the after life of those boys and girls, and it seems to me, 
“if the men of this country cannot set about and provide better and proper school 
surroundings, and attractive conditions, and all those things which go to make up 
life so much in addition to the mere teaching out of a book, it seems to me, ladies, 
ih your various localities that it would be well to take a census of your school con- 
‘ditions and see if there are not problems there that are of vital importance to you. 

The next series of problems I have put under the headings of “ Problems of 
Health,” a sound mind in a sound body has been preached and preached until per- 
haps we have to a large extent lost sight of it. 1 have a pamphlet called Pamphlet 
No. 11. I received it from Washington. The American organization for the 
advancement of science a year or two ago appointed a committee to consider this 
question of public health, and out of it there has been organized the National 
Health League of the United States. It has overflowed the borders of the United 
‘States and has taken in a number of members from Canada as well. ‘This question 
‘of school life and home life never stopped at international boundary lines. At 
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the heading of this little pamphlet there is an extract from a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the committee of one hundred. : 

“Our national health is physically our greatest national asset. ‘To prevent; 
any possible deterioration of the American stock should be a national ambition,: 
We cannot too strongly insist on the necessity of proper ideals for the family, for; 
simple living and for those habits and tastes which produce vigor and make men, 
capable of strenuous service to their country. I can most cordially commend the, 
endeavors of your committee to bring these matters prominently before the public. 

“Poor health may after all be responsible to a large extent for many cases. 
of so called ill temper and immoral actions. For a nation to permit great wastes 
to go unchecked is more than a suicidal policy. There are four great wastes to- 
day, the more lamentable, because they are unnecessary. They are, preventable 
death, preventable sickness, preventable conditions of low physical. and mental, 
efficiency and preventable ignorance. The magnitude of these wastes is testified 
to by experts competent to judge. ‘They fall like the shades of night over the. 
whole human race, blotting out its fairest years of happiness. ; 

“The facts are cold and bare—1,500,000 persons must die in the United 
States during the next twelve months; equivalent to 4,200,000 persons will be. 
constantly sick; over 5,000,000 homes, consisting of 25,000,000 persons, will be 
made more or less wretched by mortality and morbidity. We look with horror on: 
the black plague of the middle ages. The black waste was but a passing cloud 
compared with the white waste visitation. Of the people living to-day over eight 
‘millions will die of tuberculosis, and the federal government does not raise a- 
hand to help them.” 

Now apply that to your own surroundings and see how far this question of 
sickness and so on affects this person and the other person; there are very few. 

people in the community who are not affected more or less by it. If things could 
’ be prevented, if there are means and ways whereby they can be lessened, it should 
be one of the great and foremost questions for our consideration, to see by what 
means we can lessen the illness and the sickness of this world. 

We have had our attention brought to these things in this country, and that 
awful disease of tuberculosis is appealing to the people of our towns and cities 
particularly. The people must become aroused to this one great question, that 
the public health is after all our greatest physical asset, and you as members of, 
the Women’s Institutes should carefully consider as to how far you as individuals 
or as an organization can contribute something to relieve this tremendous burden 
which is now oppressing the people of this country. You can leave it to the men 
to look after the six hundred million dollars and take up for your consideration 
the six millions of Canadians, and, if anything can be suggested whereby the physi- 
cal health of the head of the household, of the man or woman or the children can be 
protected, you will be doing your full quota to this nation. 

Now there are three assets—pure air, pure water, and, I had first, pure milk. 
What a common source of complaint it is that our churches are not properly venti- 
lated. They are not constructed on the right plans. Our school houses are not 
_ puilt upon proper plans. The boy and the girl come home after three or four 
hours work in the school and they have a headache, and they blame the studies. 
It is not that at all, but it was trying to do work in an impure atmosphere under 
unnatural conditions. Then when you come to your own home, we have a ereat 
deal yet to learn with regard to proper ventilation. The men will not take that 
up as they are not in the home long enough, but the women, who are compelled to 
spend so many hours a day in the house, will have to tackle the problem. 
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Pure water.—Probably the most important problem that we meet-with in 
connection with large towns and cities. Toronto has been talking about it for 
twenty years. Millions of dollars have been spent and millions of dollars will 
have to be spent, because pure water forms one of the staple articles of consump- 
tion by every person, and there is no greater source of ill health and death at the 
present time than impure water. Then you go to the country and the old farm 
well which has served so many years and has become a part of the old homestead, 
surely that old well is all right? The very fact that it has been there so long 
should demand your attention to find out for yourself after all whether that supply 
of water is not only pure, but clean. 

Pure milk.—This is a problem which more particularly concerns the people 
of the towns and cities, and especially of the larger cities. I see you have upon 
your programme a full consideration of that question, but if we can get the homes 
of this country to take up those three purities—pure air, pure water and pure 
milk, I guarantee that we would cut the death rate, not in two, but to a very 
small fraction of what it is at the present time. 

There are a great many people who are living entirely in the past; they are 
living on their forefathers, or largely living on what they have accomplished. Then 
there are a great many people living in the future. Why are they not doing it 
to-day? They are going to do it to-morrow or next week or next year, they are 
always going to do something. The future never comes to those people. The only 
thing we have anything to do with at the present time is the present and if we do 
that the future will take care of itself, and I leave this with you, as members of 
the Women’s Institute, that, if there is anything in connection with this work that 
is worth doing, do not leave it off till next year; do not leave it for some future 
time, there is only one time when it can be properly done and that is now. 

I thank you for the opportunity of addressing you this afternoon and I wish 
you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, and a very prosperous year of 1909. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from Miss Van Rensselaer, of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. The part of Miss Van Rensselaer’s work with which I am 
most familiar is that relating to the courses in reading for farmers’ wives, and if 
we can persuade her to say something about it, it would be a great advantage to 
us. She is a pioneer in her own line of work. 


‘THE VALUE OF FARM HOME LIFE. 
By Miss MartHa Van RENSSELAER, CORNELL University, IrHaca, N. Y. 


Ladies and gentlemen:—A year ago I received a letter from Mr. Putnam 
asking me to attend these meetings. I said I was at that time too busy to come. 
This year I had another letter and I was still busier, but I could not resist it, and 
I am glad I did not. His letter had something of this tone, “ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” I have made up my mind that Macedonia is on “the 
other side of the line, now that I have seen the extent and nature of the work 
you have been doing in this country, since I was here five years ago. Then, a little 
group of women met in a hall on another part of the campus. To-day you are in 
this fine room and even here you are crowded. You have come in the interests 
of the one problem which has been placed before you to-day as the important one. 
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I must congratulate you upon the good work you have been doing here and upon 
the example you are thus setting to other countries. When we had Women’s Insti- 
tutes in the state of New York last year we heard constantly of the Canadian Insti- 
tutes. Persons have said, “ In Canada they do this and I wonder if we cannot do 
something of that kind?” Go right on with this work you have started, keep 
ahead of us if you can, although, secretly, we do not intend to let you. 

-In the address of the gentleman who spoke to us this afternoon a very great 
responsibility was placed upon the women. He seems to think it is more important 
that the women take care of the men of this country than that they vote. I will 
not say anything upon that subject, except that I think the men cannot do their 
work well unless they are well fed, and they cannot be good business men and 
know how to spend this six hundred millions, to which he refers, in the interests 
of humanity unless they are well taken care of at home. I believe that such respon- 
sibility does rest upon the women. . 

The farm and the farm house are a partnership affair. The woman upon the 
farm is part of the institution of farming and to her is due, to a great extent, the 
success of the farm. We need the men in the business of housekeeping to give 
us the benefit of their inventive genius and to help spend the money for the better- 
ment of the home and to bring certain business experience which they have for 
working out the home upon scientific and economic principles. Therefore, when 
you invite the men to the women’s meetings or when you go to the agricultural 
meetings and you work together upon the same subjects, you are doing more to 
solve these important points than when you had the Women’s Institutes and the 
Farmers’ Institutes separately. 

Why do men earn money? Why do they want an addition to their salary ? 
Is it to put it into the bank? Possibly with some it is, but in their expenditures 
they are primarily interested to make better homes. They are ambitions to get 
incomes which will bring advantages socially and educationally to their families, 
and the women are the spenders. For that reason an educational movement is 
spreading over the country to aid women to know how to spend the money. Of 
11,500 families which were studied in regard to size of income and expenditure, 
the total expenditure was forty-three and thirteen hundreds per cent. for food, 
eighteen and twelve hundreds per cent. for rent, thirteen per cent for clothes, four 
and thirty-seven hundreds per cent. for fuel, and one and twelve hundreds per cent. 
for lighting. In other words, for food, for rent, for clothing, for fuel and lighting, 
for household expenditures, eighty per cent. of the expenditure of eleven thousand 
families were those in which the women are interested. To what extent then shall 
women be interested for the expenditure of this large amount of money? Govern- 
ment appropriations have been made for the education of women in this country 
and in the States, with special reference to the farm home. It is a significant 
fact that the first State appropriation made for university extension among women, 
was for farm women, and so far as my knowledge goes the only State appropria- 
tion for university extension was for farm women. Is it because they are so igno- 
rant that they need it? Not at all. First, it is an educational movement, and 
who is better qualified to listen to discussions upon food than the farm woman 
who has been interested in Institutes for years and knows what protein, carbohy- 
drates, and fats mean. Men know the relative value of these in feeding cattle. 
Everybody is dependent upon the farmer, and we are all very dependent upon 
the farmer for health and food. Who, in that home, is keeping watch of every- 
thing that goes on? It is the farm woman. The men are interested in the pro- 
duction of the raw material; the women are interested in the use of the raw 
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material, and why shall farmers study to get good wheat upon their farms; why 
shall they study for the best corn? It is in order that they have good wheat and 
corn with which the women can make good bread. They study the best condi- 
tions, so that the product which the women manage and which goes out from the 
home shall be of a quality to make for healthy conditions in the city as well as 
on the farm. That is the reason when an appropriation is made for more scien- 
tific education among farmers, that with it is an appropriation for the women, 
which will enable them to handle that raw material in a scientific way. 

I asked someone in our department who teaches the subject of human nutri- 
tion what I should say a woman should be taught on the subject of foods. This 
was her answer: “An explanation of the relation of the food principles and the 
use and place of each in the dietary. The comparative value of a food stuff as 
it occurs in one or another food, thus: the comparative value of proteid in milk 
and proteid in meat; fat in butter and fat in food. An explanation of what is 
known by a balanced ration with a discussion of its applicability to the food of 
man. Some simple means for computing the amount of food needed by an individ- 
ual under given conditions with dietaries illustrating this point. An explanation 
of the art of cooking and the relation of cooking to digestion. The principles of 
bread making, meat and vegetable cookery, canning and preserving, egg cookery, 
ete. Plans for a family dietary with regard to the need of the various members 
of the family. The food needs of the baby, of the small child, of the boy and girl, 
of the man and woman. The relation of the health of the family to care and 
planning. Menus given to illustrate this point.” ) 

This is a large programme. But every woman in the home meets those prob- 
lems every day of her life. She has the feeding of perhaps an aged person in 
the family, and someone working in the field. Perhaps she has the feeding of 
the teacher and the children in the schools and she has to consider as well her 
own dietary for health. There are few progressive farmers who do not know these — 
principles of nutrition in feeding animals. | 

There is another reason why this appropriation is used for farm women and 
why you have in this country a body of women interested as you are to-day. If 
you represent a farm home, you are more dependent upon knowledge which you 
gain from books, from literature, from bulletins, than is the woman in the city. 
You make your bread, she buys her bread. You make your pies; she can throw 
a poor pie out and go around to the bakery and get another, even if her husband 
makes the mistake of saying, “That is almost as good a pie as my mother makes.” 
You must attend to the question of the laundry in the home. The city woman 
sends her laundry out and it is brought to her in a day or two completed. There 
are people who go to the country to get a good square meal. The farmer’s wife 
looks in the cellar to see what she has provided beforehand. The city woman sends 
to the grocery on the corner and the bakery, if company comes. Or there is sick- 
ness or accidents in the farm home and the farmer’s wife becomes the nurse. A 
town woman sends out for a nurse and telephones for a doctor who is there in a 
few minutes. That is why the farm woman should be the best educated woman 
in the country. And why then are not the farm women to be the leading women 
in the country? 

We have the rural free delivery; we have reading in the homes. Farmers’ 
wives do more reading in our State than city women—at least we have every reason 
to think so from the evidence from reports of their work and the questions sent 
out from a large number of homes. They have longer and uninterrupted evenings 
for their meetings. We have the telephone system netting the country; we have 
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street car lines running past the door and I think there are many who have their 
automobiles and are planning electric lighting and power on the farm. With all 
those things, and with the reading the farmer’s wife has been doing and with the 
intelligent interest which comes with the doing of her work, her mind is lifted 
out of the drudgery and she is looking towards ideals which will make farm women 
the happiest and best in the country. 

The boys and girls are attending agricultural colleges while their fathers and 
mothers are making sacrifices so that they may do so. With Institutes and read- 
ing and extension work the parents are keeping abreast of the times and it is more 
wholesome for these young people to go home to someone who 1s reading, and 
someone who knows the same things those boys and girls are studying. The boy 
does not have to apologize for his mother to his chum, and say, “Oh, she does not 
know about those things.” The boy is coming home and saying, “ How is this, 
mother? ”, and “Cannot you help me with my history lesson?” And that is 
one of the values of the Institute which you represent. You are keeping in touch 
with the times. You are keeping in touch with the younger life and that is the 
way to grow old gracefully. A woman said when I remarked about the telephone 
coming into her house, “I do not know that I am glad the telephone is here, I 
have not been to town for three months. We can order everything now by tele- 
phone.” We need to study not to settle down, but to advance with these improved 
conditions. 

The subjects which you have to consider are broader than anyone can explain. 
‘A great many people think that domestic science, economics of the home, means 
cooking and sewing simply. In the one subject of foods we have a large and 
scientific study. The woman is the conserver of strength and health, which is 
another scientific study. She cares for the esthetic side of life and we put draw- 
ing into the schools so that the girl in the home may know how to hang the 
draperies in her house; may know how to wear her hats and her clothing. The 
laws of heredity and knowledge of life are for her to know and she studies sociology 
and biology. 

Many have said since we started our home economics department, “ What can 
you find in home economics for girls to study for four years? ” The point with 
us is that a woman’s education to enable her to live and help others to live demands 
more than there is time for. When you feed the family well you are doing the 
best temperance work there is in the world. I am nct surprised that men are driven 
to drink when they do not have good bread to eat at home. And so women hold 
in their hands the morals of the country to a large extent. 

The extension work among women in the state of New York was organized 
as a farmers’ wives’ reading course which provided bulletins similar to the govern- 
ment bulletins upon subjects pertaining to home life. These have been upon foods, 
sanitation, household management and house furnishing, as well as upon subjects 
pertaining to the relation of the woman to the social forces of her community. 
Accompanying the bulletins is a discussion paper containing questions ta be 
answered by the readers and returned to our department. It is in this way that 
a close relationship is sustained between the reader and the college. In addition, 
the department since organized at the college is an experiment station in household 
matters and the women have the privilege of sending questions relating to their 
work to be answered in whatever department they are mostly clearly related. This 
is the work of the farmers’ wives’ reading course. There is now a membership of 
13,000 women within the state who avail themselves of these privileges. As an 
outcome of the reading course, clubs have been organized in rural communities with 
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the women meeting once or twice a month for a programme. The bulletins serve 
as a basis for work. In addition to domestic subjects, more cultural topics are 
added to give variety and breadth to the women’s reading. In general, these meet- 
ings are held as women’s rural clubs, although in some cases they are in connection 
with the farmers’ clubs with a programme divided according to the interests of the 
members. We visit these clubs whenever possible, assisting as need is presented. 

A winter course of three months is held at the college with lectures in domestic 
science, two or three daily, and two laboratory periods each week. The women in 
attendance avail themselves of these lectures and have the privilege of attending 
other lectures in dairy, poultry, general agriculture or horticulture. The lectures 
are adapted to their needs, as many of them are interested in occupations on the 
farm outside of the house. 

A four years’ course in domestic science has been started, leading to the degree 
of the college. This requires the same entrance requirements as for any other 
department of the university and has the same scientific basis as a course in agri- 
culture. : 

The interest in the study of the science of home life is advancing with us as 
it is with you and the evidences present in New York state for its need and for its 
success lead me to appreciate the work which you are doing and to congratulate 
you upon your accomplishment. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


A portion of the morning session of the 10th was devoted to business methods 
in Institute work under the direction of Miss S. Campbell of Brampton. A few 
of those in attendance were grouped into an audience representing a regular Insti- 
tute meeting which was conducted according to the methods indicated in the Insti- 
tute Hand Book. Members generally are referred to the Hand Book for informa- 
tion as to methods of procedure in conducting meetings and for information regard- 
ing rules and regulations governing Institutes. These Hand Books are not furn- 
ished to all members but are put in the hands of the officers of both district and 
branch Institutes. In bringing the meeting to a close, Miss Campbell gave a few 
words of general advice. ‘‘ You should all be proud to have your names enrolled 
as Institute members, and, if we consider how much we owe to our home, we will 
try to uplift our meetings and have high ideals in them. So many times I have 
been asked ‘Can you give us some subjects for our Institute programme?’ It 
does not make any difference what subject is taken, it all leads back to that one 
word ‘Home, and, if that is the most important, then we should consider the 
building up of character in the home, and that is what we should take as one of 
the principal subjects in our meetings. Then, if it is the chief Canadian Institute, 
and it excels all other institutions in power and influence, we should bend all our 
energies to make the home pure. We should try to bring culture and purity into 
the home where the boys and girls are being trained, and where characters are 
being formed. I think you will all agree with me in saying that our Women’s 
Institute is the best in our Province. I think it comes first on the ground that 
we have the subject ‘Home,’ and home has been a divine force which has journeyed 
across continents accompanied by the atmosphere of joy, leaving in its pathway 
art, industry, songs and morals.” 
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HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 
By Miss MartHA VAN RENSSELAER, IrHaca, N. Y. 


I face a company of busy women and everywhere I go I find busy women 
who are anxious to learn how to save their time and strength so that they can 
accomplish more. We are worrying about the things undone rather than the 
things we are doing, or have done. We worry because we cannot complete what 
we have planned. 

One hundred years ago women were doing a great many things that now 
are taken out of the home, and they are doing a great many things now. that they 
did not do then. Then they did the spinning and the weaving of cotton, wool and 
flax, the carpet weaving and making, the knitting, tailoring, making boots, hats, 
-gloves, collars, cuffs, underclothing, quilts, comfortables, mattresses, and pillows; 
they made soap, starch, candles, yeast, perfumes, medicines, liniments, crackers and 
cheese, and butter; they attended to the coffee browning, drying fruits and vege- 
tables, salting and pickling meat. Now we do very few of these things in the 
home and still we are busy. We have conveniences in these days that they did 
not then have. Instead of candles, we have kerosene and gas and electricity. We 
can send for a steam cleaner to clean our houses and do it in half a day instead 
of having a house-cleaning week. We have sewing machines; but unfortunately, 
we have added ruffles and still have a great deal of sewing to do. We have the 
water works and plumbing in the house, and that simplifies labor. The heat supply 
for the house comes from the furnace. There are sanitary measures in the house 
which did not exist then, which really saves us a great amount of work. The ashes 
and garbage are collected, and various other means have come into the home where- 
by labor is saved ; we have public bakeries and laundries and one might think there 
would not be very much work left for the women. Why is it that house work is 
never done? We need to simplify. Instead of having three kinds of cake for a 
meal, we need one or less than one. We shall still go on making pies just as long 
as there are men in the world, and we are going to study the laws of health, so that 
we shall keep the men in such good condition that they can digest those pies. “We 
think it is hard to entertain because we want to do it as weil as our neighbor does 
it and we want to do it a little better. We are refusing, sometimes against our 
own inclination to invite company because it is so much work, whereas the old 
time hospitality ought to be kept up for the sake of the children as well as for our 
own sakes; it is altogether too good an institution to go out. The every-day fare 
is good enough for company, if it is good enough for your sons and daughters and 
husbands. JI imagine that many visitors would be just as happy with bread and 
milk as they would with salad and three kinds of cake. We should have the hos- 
pitality at the same time. 

There are other reasons why we are so busy so far as our work is concerned. 
I shall make a statement which you may challenge if you wish, and that is, that 
housekeeping is the most backward industry in the world. The superintendent of 
a factory studies in every way to save the labor of his men, because he does not 
propose to pay for labor that is not necessary. If they are making boxes they 
arrange so that those boxes are not handled any more than is necessary, and he. 
puts in just as many nails as 1s necessary and no more. He has his tools arranged 
in such a way that a man does not have to walk all over the shop to get the tool 
that he uses the most. He studies these things from an economic standpoint. The 
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work is arranged in such a way that he is conserving the time of his men, therefore 
he is conserving his financial interests. Have we given the same attention to the 
work in the house? I read you some figures yesterday which indicated that eighty 
per cent. of the income in 11,000 families was spent in household expenses, but what 
the man is really doing if he has an income of $2,000 is studying to see how he 
can make it $3,000 when the expenses are 80 per cent. of that amount, rather 
than seeing that the expenses are sixty per cent. The time and energy 
of the man is spent upon increasing his income more than upon. decreasing the 
family expenses. All he does say occasionally is, “I cannot afford you a new hat 
this year,” or, “I can get along without a new overcoat.” 'The woman as a spender 
can, if trained, save the family income, which is as good as earning more. We 
are spending millions of dollars every year for the wages, living and waste of 
domestic service. It is therefore the work of an economist to find out whether we 
are paying for any labor that should not be paid for. It may be lessened by making 
the kitchen smaller. It may be in taking away two steps which lead from the 
kitchen to the store room. If the housekeeper or her maid takes those two steps 
a great many times a day, as she will, some one is paying for unnecessary time and 
effort. It will take perhaps half a day to raise the floor and place everything on 
a level. We are not looking ahead, we are not considering it except for present 
conditions. That step is there and ought we to take it out as good business house- 
keepers the same as the factory superintendent would do? It is hard to get 
these changes made in a house, but a man in his work says that his time is money. 
Is a woman’s time money? Are we regarding a woman’s time from an economic 
standpoint? In the statistics given for women who are wage earners in the States, 
those engaged in housekeeping are not enumerated, but if a wife dies, a house- 
keeper is employed, who is counted in the statistics as a wage earner. Those statis- 
tics enter into the record of the economy of the nation. What about the women 
of the home? Someone has said that she is sure of a steady job and her board and — 
clothes. Just as long as she can keep at it and does not break down, all is well. 
If she is a part of the household economy her time should be counted as money. 
The money may not go into her pocket but she is the partner of her husband in 
the building up of their home, and whether it goes into her pocket or not she 
figures in an economic way, and shares with her family the benefits which come 
from her efforts. 

If a man starts a laundry in a town he buys the machinery that will do the 
work in the least time and with the least effort, because he cannot make money 
any other way. What does the woman in the home do? I was saying something 
at a meeting in our state about mangles for ironing and I suggested something in 
regard to the use of power on the farm. A man came up after the meeting with 
his wife and said, “I wish you would tell me about that mangle.” She hit his 
elbow and he looked around and said, “ What do you mean?” (A man always 
has to ask you why you stepped on his toes). “ Why,” she said, “ we cannot have 
a mangle this year. You bought the washing machine this year, we can get along 
till next year without the mangle.” He replied, “I buy farm machinery, I have 
water in the barn and I have the power attached to various machines and I have 
attached the power to the washing machine and if this mangle is any good you are 
going to have it.” That is the right spirit. This sentiment was perhaps because 
he did not want his wife to wear out, but there was something more than that. 
Will it pay for a woman to spend a whole day doing her ironing, if she could do 
it in twenty minutes with a mangle? How long will it take to pay for the mangle 
if the woman’s time is worth anything? The washing machine question has been 
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settled in most country districts. I find that very few women are washing in the 
old way and while I cannot tell you what is the best washing machine, I do advo- 
cate the use of one and if you do not have power on the farm I think man and 
boy power is fine. 

Some of you will see your wringer turning without your hand to turn it. You 
will have electricity or other power attached to the wringer, and you will stand 
by with folded arms and see the washing machine work, and then change the power 
over to the wringer and start the clothes through it. They will come out well 
pressed and much better than can be done by hand. We will not have electricity 
on the farm very soon, but there is other power that may be attached to the 
wringer, which you are already using for other purposes. 

There is a bulletin issued by the dairy department of the Missouri Experi- 
mental Station which says: “A laundry provided with stationary wash-tubs, with 
washer and wringer for power use is an innovation, but why should not the woman 
of the farm be provided with modern appliances? Why should she be compelled 
to toil as her great-grandmother did? A farmer no longer reaps with a sickle, or 
even with a cradle. He rides his plow and often his harrow. He rides his grain 
drill and grain planter and corn cultivator. He rides his grain harvester and his 
corn harvester. He loads hay by machinery and pitches it into the barns by horse 
power. The time has come when it is positive cruelty to compel, or even allow,. a 
woman to toil on without running water or machinery power in the house. ‘The 
same steam, water and sewage system that must be present for the dairy will take 
care of the laundry. The same power used for grinding feed and separating milk 
and pumping water and sawing wood will turn the washer and the wringer.” 

The prices will vary somewhat, but the following will be a guide to the cost 
of equipping a laundry room. Stationary tubs with 3 compartments will cost 
about $30. A power washer, $40 to $55. A power wringer, $40. Piping and 
connections, $5. Drying room with steam piping,- $10. A good, well-equipped 
home laundry will cost about $140. I understand there are many ways of using 
$140, but here is a problem: How long shall we go on wasting money doing it in 
the old way? We waste money, time and strength. The bulletin says: “ An invest- 
ment of $140 for one year at 7 per cent. equals $9.80 ; deterioration, assuming that 
it will need to be replaced every fifteen years, equals $9.35 per year, or a total of 
$19.15, or say $20 per year, or 38 cents a week; add to this 10 cents more for 
gasoline used by engine. If the farmer were compelled to kill and dress two hogs 
every week throughout the year, he would think nothing of spending 50 cents a 
week for machinery which would save much labor and enable him to do more work 
in less time. The power ironer, costing about $60, may be added, if desired. Such 
a laundry is to be desired also, because it will practically insure clean garments 
worn by the milkers. A drying room about 6 x 12 ft., located between the dairy 
room and the laundry room, provided with steam pipes for heating, will cost very 
little and will insure quick, clean and easy drying in any weather. A power laundry 
like this may be rented to the neighbors for say 50 cents per day, they to come over 
and do the work. Such an arrangement will in a measure lighten the burden now 
resting so heavily on the women of the farm.” 

Some person said the reason farmers have so much to do is that they do not 
co-operate. The laundry presents a plan for co-operation which a good business 
woman can carry out. Women on the farms are developing business ability which 
is marked and admirable. There is an opportunity for a woman in a farming com- 
munity to try this and let us all see how it works. If, by an investment of $140, 
or even $200, she can get a laundry plant, it is an experiment worth trying. 
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A Memper: There could be an arrangement for the laundry to be connected 
with the cheese factory. The clothes were collected on the milk wagon every day. 
Some said it would be a good deal of work to collect them onto the wagon. We 
cannot wash clothes and make butter in the same room, but it is easy to have addi- 
tional piping and have a room in connection with the factory where the EM: 
could be done. 

Miss Van ReNsSELAER: In regard to the bread and cake mixer. There is 
such a difference in flour that there is difficulty to get the right proportions. One - 
learns with experience, however, to put in the right quantity of flour at the start. 
I should be as loath to give up the cake mixer as the bread mixer, and yet the first 
experience with them is often discouraging. > 

A Member: How about mixing cookies with a cake mixer? 

Miss VAN RENSSELAER: It may be done or the bread mixer may be used for 
the purpose. 

A MemsBer: How long would you mix the cake with the cake mixer? 

Miss Van RENssELAER: I think the recipe says from 3 to 5 minutes in using 
a bread or cake mixer. I should use it longer than the recipe says. 

A MemsBer: The point is raised that it is difficult for women to turn the 
bread mixer? : 

Miss Van RenssELarR: ‘That depends on how much bread you are making. 
The small mixer usually mixes from three to five loaves. If a woman is ordinarily 
strong, I do not believe she will have any difficulty, and my experience is that it 
is easier than stirring and kneading by hand. It would be a good thing to get the 
men of the family interested. He cannot knit and darn and he likes to go out 
into the kitchen and help get the bread ready for the next day. 

A Memper: Are those mixers hard to clean? 

Miss VAN RENSSELAER: No. The pail is very plain and we will assume that 
the cleaning of the pail corresponds to the cleaning of a pan that you mix your 
bread in, then you have one other implement to clean which is more complicated ; 
the cake mixer is more difficult, it consists of three wires, but I would rather clean 
them than to use the old process. 

A MempBrr: Are the cake mixers expensive? 

Miss Van RENSSELAER: $2.25 1s what we pay on the other side. There 
might be a duty which you would have to pay here. 

A Memper: How do you mix the bread if you turn the mixer at night, do 
you allow the bread to raise all night? 

| ANswER: Yes, or it may be. started in the morning. 

A MemBer: Does it not run over at night? 

ANSWER: No, not if kept at a proper temperature. The amount and kind 
of yeast also makes a difference. | 

A MemsBer: Do you keep it in cold storage? 

ANSWER: No. If you are speaking of hot water, it would be better to 
mix it in the morning, but in cold weather there should be no difficulty. 

A MempBer: I mix mine about half past seven in the morning and about half 
past eight it is up to the top of the bread mixer. I have mixed it at night, but in 
mixing at night I use much cooler water than in mixing in the morning. 

A MemsBer: What about a vegetable parer? 

Miss Watson: The one we use in Macdonald Institute pares enough carci 
or potatoes ready to cook for over 140 people in twenty minutes. I also use a small 
apple parer that costs 75 cents. This potato parer was made in Rochester. 

Miss VAN RENSSELAER: I should like to ask how many of you have used 
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denatured alcohol in your work. The prices are now almost prohibitory. Bought 
-in large quantities it costs in the United States 50 cents a gallon, while in France 
and /Germany where more is manufactured it is 25 and 30 cents. It is used in 
a flatiron to great advantage. Alcohol stoves are becoming common in place of 
oil or gasoline stoves. 

Lamps filled with denatured alcohol and having special burners are successful. 

When this alcohol is cheaper it will doubtless be used in our housekeeping in 
place of oil and gasoline. A denatured alcohol flatiron now much used is a great 
saver of heat and effort. 

A Memper: What do you say about a charcoal iron? 

Answer: I think it has ts advantages. If I could not have the denatured 
alcohol iron or the gas or electric iron, I should be very glad to have the charcoal 
iron. 

A Memper: You can get them for 75 cents. 

A Memper: They need a blower, which costs about 40 cents. 

Miss Van RENssELAER: There are many smaller devices for saving labor. 
The table and sink should be made to suit the height of the worker. The tables 
are covered with zinc which is easily kept clean; they are on castors which enable 
the woman to move her table of supplies or dishes wherever it is most needed; the 
flour barrel is placed on a frame under which are castors and the barrel hung on 
a pivot; a dumb waiter is moved by means of pulleys from the kitchen to the cellar 
and window cupboards on the outside of the window are used to hold perishable 
materials in cold weather and thus save trips to the cellar. Kitchens are finished 
in plain woodwork and the walls covered with washable material. The wood-box 
is on castors, so that it may be easily moved when the kitchen is to be cleaned. 
The dustpan is fitted with a handle rather than requiring the woman to bend over 
to sweep up the dust. The kitchen table is furnished with a scythe stone for keep- 
ing the knives sharp and there are shears which are used in various ways in the 
kitchen; there are measuring cups which are accurate; flexible knives for cleaning 
surfaces of pans, kettles and dishes; cork and sapolio for scouring’ pur- 
poses, and wooden skewers for cleaning the corners of bread-pans; the garbage 
pail is supplied with a fresh newspaper each morning to receive the garbage rather 
than to keep a dirty pail in constant use; a bag is hung in a convenient place for 
strings; there are hooks for brooms; mats of asbestos to push under the kettle to 
prevent the burning of material; the holders have a string and hook attachment; a 
tray is always at hand upon which to carry dishes, preventing numerous trips be- 
tween dining room and kitchen; a brush is used for washing potatoes and other 
vegetables—all these show the ingenuity of the thoughtful housekeeper. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—DECEMBER 10, 1908. 


Miss IsoBpeL RIFE, HESPELER, PRESIDING. 


“HOW THE MACDONALD INSTITUTE MAY HELP THE WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTE.” 


By Miss M. U. Watson, GUELPH. 


The first Women’s Institute Convention = metii Macdonald Institute. Those 
of you who attended it will remember how you climbed over and around the build- 
ers’ unfinished work to reach our Assembly Hall. It was ample then, but you have 
long since outgrown it. Our work has grown also, but when one thinks of your 
12,000 members, our present term list of 130 students seems very small. We hope, 
however, that the influence of their training will count for something in the future. 

I am told that you wish to hear something of our classes before hearing of the 
subject assigned to me. 

Over one-third of our present students are here for two years. Most of them 
are in the Normal class studying to become teachers of domestic science in Cana- 
dian public schools. We get pupils who wish to be trained for other kinds of 
teaching, but they are told frankly that we aim only to produce teachers for public 
schools. By means of these teachers we hope to spread the gospel of home econo- 
mics throughout Ontario. Perhaps few know that the Government of Ontario 
is encouraging this by giving very liberal grants to any city, town, or country school 
which adds this subject to the curriculum. We need home economic missionaries 
to go through the country and waken the school boards to their OP pore 
Perhaps the Women’s Institute will do it. 

A few of our two year students are women who have had a good deal of house- 
hold experience and wish to earn their living along the same line. There are 
many capable women in this country working hard for very small returns who do 
not yet know that in the field of Institution housekeeping there is a profitable open- 
ing for their peculiar talents. Institution housekeeping is family housekeeping in 
a large way, and the qualities which make a good housekeeper in a small way are 
those valuable in the larger place. JI have come to the conclusion that executive 
ability is the chief talent necessary. That is, the ability to make other people do 
their work by direction and instruction, if necessary; the ability to direct the 
work of many at once, so that at all times she has the threads. of her responsibili- 
ties well in hand. This is not the same as organizing ability. Many people are 
able to set a thing going but cannot keep it going. It takes the added ability to 
keep things going without friction to make executive ability. We never expect to 
create executive ability in any student, but when she has it we hope to develop it 
and train it, so that when her chance comes she will not spend two or three years 
experimenting on the Institution. That has proved expensive to the Institutions 
and they are rapidly coming to demand women who have studied the business. So 
much for our professional courses. 

Rather less than one-third of our girls are here for a year’s work in the 
Homemaker course. This is so popular for young girls, that we could have had 
many more than the thirty-seven who now tax our resources to the full. There 
is not time in one year for much of the science given to the teachers and house- 
keepers, but they have more sewing and for the rest we try to do what many 
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mothers are already doing that is, teach them the best methods of conducting 
household affairs and give them the reasons, as far as we can. 

The balance of our girls are in the Short Courses. Most of them take the 
domestic science course sient is an abbreviation of the Homemaker course with- 
out examinations. So popular is this that the forty-eight places open after Christ- 
mas have been filled for some time. Then we have the new short course in sewing 
opened to meet the demand of the girl who wants to make her own dresses and sew 
for the home people. Home dressing we call it. She spends a good deal of time 
dressmaking, some time embroidering, some time in the millinery and laundry 
classes, and some time studying colour combinations. 

These are our courses. I cannot take time for details. The proof of our 
work is of course in the girls who go out from us. We have a good many sisters 
of old girls and lke to think their coming means that our work is of value. 


Waat Can Macponatp INstituTE Do to HELP THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES ? 


The farmers of the country have been sending their questions and difficulties 

for years to Mr. Zavitz and the Horticultural and Chemical departments. There 
is no reason why the women of the country should not use Macdonald Institute in 
the same way. You may remember that last year I gave you a general invitation 
to send in questions to which you could not find the answers along any line of work 
we are engaged in. We have had some response to that invitation and are glad 
to renew it this year. 
I listened yesterday with great interest to the district reports. Running 
through them all was the old difficulty which branch presidents have in persuading 
the members to prepare a paper, or to get up and say something at the meetings. 
Here we may be able to help you. Macdonald Institute is accumulating a good 
library and takes a ereat many magazines. The President of the College is willing 
to add more books to the library in order that we may help you, and I have a 
scheme to tear up the magazines and pick out the ood articles and make them 
available to Institute members who are willing to get up papers. We hope to 
catalogue them and so find them readily. One woman wrote me last year, “I 
have to get up a paper on the food value and preparation of fruit. Can you send 
anything to help me?” We sent her two pamphlets and a book and believe she 
found them useful. We can do more of this work and shall be glad to. If you 
do not want to write the article on your subject, we may be able to send you a 
magazine article on it which may be read at your meeting. You may not agree 
with the article, but it will probably excite interest and perhaps lead to profitable 
discussion. 

If there is any cther way in which Macdonald Institute can help you, write 
to us about it. We do not promise to be an old-fashioned “Inquire within” and 
answer all questions, Asks we do promise to help you in every way we can. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


Mr. Purnam: I have classified questions asked and handed most of them to 
our Institute workers. May I ask that you be prepared to answer those questions 
for the benefit of the audience when I call upon you. J will now call upon Miss 
Watson of Macdonald Institute to reply to some questions I handed to her. 

4 w.1. (1) 
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Miss WATSON : 

Q.—What sum of money would be required to dress a farmer’s daughter for 
one year? 

A.—That depends upon the wisdom and extent of her early training. If she 
has been taught to sew and make most of her own clothes, and trained by experience 
in buying, she can dress very cheaply indeed. Some girls will dress well on $5.00 
a month, while others cannot manage on $25.00 a month. It costs more now than 
it did a few years ago. No sum can be fixed. One thing is certain—a well-trained 
daughter will follow her grandmother’s old saying and “cut her coat according 
to her cloth.” 

()—Do you make a Christmas cake without milk or baking powder? 

A.—The genuine Christmas cake is made without milk or baking powder. It is 
a pretty solid mixture, and the lightness it does have depends on the eggs which 
go into it, the way in which it is mixed, and the way it is baked. The last is per- 
haps the most important thing and is certainly the most difficult. The Christmas 
cake is the richest one made. Plainer fruit cakes are made and milk used in 
them. In this case it is necessary to use some lightening agent such as baking 
powder, or cream of tartar and soda. 

Q.—How can rust stains be removed from linen? 

A.—There are various ways. One of the best ways is to use a weak solution 
of oxalic acid made in a cup of hot water. Dip the stain into the hot solution 
a moment and immediately wash out every trace of the acid, which eats the cloth 
if left in. The acid is a deadly poison, is dangerous to use if the skin of the hands 
is broken, and will destroy all color. It is therefore risky unless used with great 
eare. There is another way by using a mixture of lemon juice and salt and expos- 
ing to sunlight. It may have to be repeated two or three times but is safer. 

().—What is the best way to remove warts from the finger? 

A.—They may be removed by using lunar caustic. 

Q.—Don’t you think that exchanging recipes just adds to the burdens of the 
housekeeper by giving her more things to do? 

A.—Yes, I do, if the housekeeper depends on recipes for everything she does, 
put we do not believe here in that kind of cookery. There are a few basic recipes 
which any woman of intelligence will memorize speedily. Most new recipes can 
be recognized as variations of the basic recipes, and used only as a suggestion which 
should not be burdensome. The elaborate recipes of very fancy cooking may 
easily become burdensome, but the average woman is concerned with the plain 
wholesome cookery which can be varied the year round with little reference to 
written recipes. 

Q.—What sort of hot supper dishes would you consider appropriate ? 

A.—T take for granted that dinner is at midday and supper about six o'clock. 
You must remember that people who have little exercise and fresh air are better 
with the things that are most easily digested and they will not want a large quan- 
tity. For men who have plenty of hearty exercise and whose stomachs were not 
abused in childhood, you have a wide range of supper dishes. You may choose 
almost anything except roasts which are not usually associated with supper. There- 
fore your choice will depend upon the tastes of the family and their occupations, 
You will doubtless prefer those which can be prepared largely beforehand, or which 
take but a short time in the making. Among these you have innumerable cheese 
and egg dishes, cream soups, all the scalloped dishes, and many warmed over 
meat and vegetable combinations. 

Q.—What is the cost of a six weeks’ course at Macdonald Institute ? 
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A.—Our shortest course lasts three months, which costs approximately $60.00. 
That amount will cover the cost of board, lodging, laundry and tuition. 

().—Why is it that we have twenty-seven lawyers and only seven farmers in 
Parliament? Is it because farmers are not educated as well? Why cannot we 
have more of them there? 

A.—You will remember that a lawyer spends a good many years training 
himself to speak well, argue soundly, and present his ideas by talking. The 
farmer has usually spent most of his years in doing things, rather than in talking 
about things. It is, therefore, easier for a lawyer to use his training and his occu- 
pation to bring himself before the electorate and persuade them to vote him into 
office. It is easily seen why there are so many lawyers in Parliament. I am not 
prepared to say they are the best representatives along many lines, but ideas and 
projects must be presented by words in Parliament and the lawyer is certainly 
better trained to do this than is the average farmer. There is no doubt that we 
are increasing the number of farmers, and the people of this country will be well 
pleased when more farmers can persuade the country to send them to Parliament. 

().—Why is there so much talk about what we shall eat? A more important 
subject is food for the soul. 

A.—hLike most of you, I beheve that what this questioner recognizes as the 
soul, is the most important thing in our lives. But the body is important too, 
the one conditions the other. The soul governs the body, but the body influences 
the soul. You cannot build the body without food, and you were told yesterday 
that, if the food is ill chosen, the soul wall suffer. We all know it from experience. 
There is no doubt at all that the soul whose body is well nourished and well cared 
for, whose brain is sound because the whole body has been well nourished and kept, 
is going to do better work in this world than the soul whose body is powerless to 
obey the soul’s orders half the time. I am not going to say one is more important 
than the other. We are put into this world with bodies and we may be quite sure 
that the power which put us into this world meant us to take care of that body 
and use it to the best advantage. You cannot do that unless you feed it right. 
Therefore food is important. Judging from the general ignorance of foods and 
feeding, few people are at present thinking too much of the subject. , 


Mr. Purnam: 

()—How would you interest women in current events? 

A.—We get one woman to write a paper and that simply leads to a 
discussion that takes up the most important events in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. These are among the most important and interesting meetings we have. 
We got a little outside help and then used the latent talent among the members. 
So many say they cannot get members to write papers. The committee simply 
makes out the programme and tells Mrs. So and So she is expected to write a 
paper, and it is always forthcoming. 

()—Can we not change the name of the Woman’s Institute to something 
that will apply more to the young girls and young ladies ? 

A.—After discussion it was decided to retain the name “Women’s Insti- 
tutes.” 

()—Should the branch Institute receive a share of the Farmers’ Institute 
grant? 

A.—No, the grant which the Farmers’ Institute gives is for district purposes, 
for the extension of the Institute, and for such other work as properly comes under 
the direction of the district officers. If the branch Institute wishes to apply to 
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the township for a grant or to the town council, they are at liberty to do so, but 
Farmers’ Institutes grants are supposed to be devoted to district purposes. 

().—The President and Secretary shall be ex-officio of all committees. What 
does ex-officio mean? 

A.—It means that, by virtue of their office, the fact that they are Secretary 
and President, they will become members of all committees. 

Q.—Do you think it advisable to have a change of President from year to 
year ? 

A.—Very often it is, but where you have a good President I think it is well 
to keep her in office. It is not well, however, to retain the one person as President 
for too long a time for fear that, when that President does drop out, no one will 
have that confidence necessary to take up the work where she left off. 

Q.—When more than one member of the family attends meetings and only 
one fee is paid, do all members of the family have an opportunity of voting or 
only the member who pays? 

A.—Twenty-five cents does not cover a whole family. Only the member who 
pays can vote. 

(.—Should the Secretary of the Branch Institute receive pay for her services? 

A.—Yes, if she is worth it, and the funds will allow. For the most part the 
duties devolving upon a branch Secretary are not very arduous, and they are, gen- 
erally speaking, quite ready to give their services without remuneration. 

Q.—Should the Government grant not be paid in full to the branch Secretary 
without any discount? 

A.—Yes, Government cheques are supposed to be paid at par at all chartered 
banks. 

(.—Do you think it would be advisable to take up a collection at our publie 
meetings when we have a delegate there ? 

A—You may, but do not make that payment compulsory. Do not take a 
collection at the door. Do not make people feel that they are required to pay for 
the privilege of attending the meeting of the Institute. The rule when delegates 
are sent out at the expense of the Department, is that the meetings shall be free 
to every one. It is well to avoid the taking of collections at Institute meetings. 
Endeavor to finance your organization in some other way. 


HOUSE PLANTS. 
By Wu. Hunt. Onrartio AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


In listening to the reports from several districts, I was pleased to note that 
the subject of floriculture had been taken up at some of your regular monthly 
Institute meetings.. I feel sure, after hearing these reports, that the members of 
your Institutes are in sympathy with this work, and that you realize that plants 
and flowers in and around the home are great factors for good, helping by their 
beauty of form and rich coloring to make the home cheerful and bright, as well 
as being objects of interest from an educational point of view. 

Another feature of your reports that appealed to me was, that you are giving 
particular attention to the young people connected with your work. In my talks 
to Horticultural Societies throughout the Province, I have always strongly advo- 
cated trying to create in our young people a Tove for plants and flowers. Very 
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gratifying results have been attained by local horticultural societies in many places 
by the distribution of plants, bulbs, and seeds among school children. This is a 
good work, and I am glad to see that in some places your Institutes are pursuing 
a similar policy. 

T well remember the old school of my boyhood, with its shrubbery and little 
flower gardens for the older scholars. These were often made use of by our teach- 
ers In giving us lessons on the care of plants and flowers, and in nature study work. 

My own home where I spent my early days was a veritable bower of climbing 
roses and trailing vines. One particular variety of fuchsia, my mother’s favorite, 
“The Rose of Castille,’ I had not seen for nearly thirty years, until I saw it here 
in the college collection. The lessons in floriculture which I learned at school and 
in my old home seem to come back to me more vividly as years roll by, and are 
among the most pleasing recollections of my childhood years. Early associations 
and environment leave lasting impressions on the minds of our young people. 
These should, therefore, be of as pleasing, bright and inspiring a nature as pos- 
sible. 

The following lines, taken from a very old magazine, seem particularly appro- 
priate for an occasion of this kind, and the lady who wrote them seems to have 
been imbued with the right spirit as regards the importance of interesting young 
people in the culture of plants and flowers around the home. 


“These are the flowers to which sweet memories cling, 
That I love the most to see, 
And these the flowers that ever bring 
Old sights, old scenes to me. 


For I recall my childhood’s years 
When life was new and bright, 
And only counted for its tears 
The dew, that fell at night. 


IT see again the country home, 
With all my playmates there, 

The meadow lands we used to roam 
To find the cowslip’s lair. 


The garden, that we called our own, 
The flower bed that once was mine, 
The little arbor. overgrown 
With scented jessamine. 


All these, with many more beside, 
Are vanished from my view, 
Each year but makes the breach more wide 
Between the old and new.” 
—Aunt Judy's Magazine. 


Flealthfulness of Plants—There has been a difference of opinion as to whether 
it is healthful, or not, to have plants in the house. My own opinion is that healthy 
plants are healthful in living rooms. Plants are not considered to be healthful 
in sleeping rooms. When plants are unhealthy from bad drainage or a stagnant 
condition of the roots, they may prove a source of danger from the miasma that 
arises from the stagnant condition of the soil. Instances have been known where 
plants not in a good healthy growing condition have proved a menace to the health 
of the people. 

Plants in pots set in jardinieres are also a source of danger in this respect, 
and should be examined every week or so, and any surplus water in them removed, 
and the jardiniere cleaned. Surplus water in jardinieres soon becomes stagnant 
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and impure and proves detrimental to the health of the plant, as few plants, not 
even aquatic plants, like stagnant water about their roots. Many fine palms and 
other pot plants are often badly injured or killed in this way in jardinieres. 
Humidity and Temperature-—One of the main points in the successful hand- 
ling of house plants is to give them suitable atmospheric conditions. A great many 
people think that the temperature of dwelling houses is not kept high enough to 
grow plants successfully. This is not often the case, as the temperature of dwell- 
ing houses is usually ten or twelve degrees higher than that of most greenhouses. 
It is often not so much the temperature that is at fault, as the dry atmospheric 
conditions. The atmosphere of the dwelling house, as a rule, is kept too dry for 
house plants to do well. There are various ways of remedying such conditions. 
One is to sponge and spray the plants frequently with clear tepid water. This 
helps to keep them clean and also lessens the danger from insect pests. This spray- 


Begonia “Paul Bruant.” A splendid variety, but 
difficult to propagate. 


ing involves more or less trouble, as the plants have often to be taken to the kitchen 
sink to be sprinkled or sponged. By having a piece of oil cloth under the pots, 
the plants can often be sprayed in the window and the window kept clean as well. 
‘here is a small spraying apparatus called “Scollay’s Rubber Sprinkler” which 
is very useful for this purpose, and can be purchased at any of the large seed 
stores. One with a bent nozzle is the most convenient, as it can be used to sprinkle 
underneath the foliage and leaves of the plants. Many insects, particularly the 
red spider, which attack the under side of the leaves, are very injurious to house 
plants. Frequent spraying of the under side of the foliage is the best preventive 
for most insect pests. Some plants, however, should not be sprayed, owing to the 
hairy or rough nature of the leaves. A good general rule is to sponge and spray 
freely the glossy or glabrous leaved plants, while those having rough leaves, like 
the Rex Begonia, should not be sprayed or sponged at all. Even geraniums should 
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not be sprayed very often and only on fine warm sunny days. Do not, however, 
spray the blooms of plants, if this can be avoided. 

Pans of water on the heater or stove, or a steaming kettle, help to create a 
moist atmosphere, or even the evaporation from a saucer or two of water placed 
here and there underneath the plants is beneficial. A moist atmosphere and an 
even ordinary house temperature of about 65-70 degrees in the day time, and 50-55 
degrees at night are the best conditions for plants. 

Cold draughts are very injurious to plants. Ventilate from the top of the 
window in winter unless the weather is very mild and warm, so that the cold air 
does not strike directly on the plants. 

Soil—Well rotted sod about four inches thick, and cow manure or well rotted 


Pompon Chrysanthemum (“Snowdrop’’), small flowered variety. The 
Pompons are specially suited for window plants. 


barnyard manure makes the best potting compost for plants. Late fall or early 
spring is the best time to make the compost or sod pile. Sod cut from loamy soil 
from a pasture field where the grass has been kept fed down is best. Sod from 
heavy clay or swamp soil is not desirable, or from where couch grass or coarse 
weeds are growing. Sod or soil from near pine or cedar trees is not good for 
plants. Two or three parts of the sod to one of manure-is about the right pro- 
portion. The sod pile should be made out in the open in a corner of the garden. 
Place two layers of the sod, grass side down, on about a yard square of ground, or 
larger space if required; spread about four inches of manure on the top of these 
two lavers of sod. On this place other layers of sod and manure, as before men- 
tioned, until the pile is two or three feet in height. Put some wire netting over 
to keep off chickens. In six months the compost should be ready for use. Chop 
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or slice down the compost with a sharp spade so as to get the proper proportions 
of sod and manure. 

Sharp, fine, pit or lake sand can be mixed with the soil compost, if required. 
The sod should be worked moderately fine before using. A wire sieve having a 
three-quarter inch mesh can be used for this purpose. Chop or pull to pieces the 
fibrous part of the soil and mix in with the rest. 

For geraniums, chrysanthemums, bulbs, and the stronger growing plants, one 
part of sand to eight or ten parts of soil may be used if the soil is of a clayey 
nature. For begonias, fuchsias, coleus, palms, dracenas, and similar plants, one 
or two parts of leaf soil or black soil from the bush can be used in addition to 


Sansevieria zeylanica (Bow-String 
Hemp Plant). One of the best 
gas-resisting house plants there is. 

Another variety of the Pompon or Daisy type It likes a warm room and not too 

of Chrysanthemum (Rose Travenda). much water at the roots. 


the sand. Unused leaf soil or black soil from the bush is not good for plants 
in pots. 


Fertilizers —The common manure fertilizers, such as may be used in the 
garden, cannot for sanitary reasons be used indoors. Most of the prepared com- 
mercial fertilizers sold in seed stores are more or less useful for plants. Care 
should be taken in the use of these. It is safe to begin with only about half the 
amount usually recommended. Very heavy doses of fertilizer sometimes seriously 
injure plants or produce a rank growth that induces disease. Fertilizers should 
only be applied to plants that are well established in the pots and that have about 
exhausted the soi! they are in. An application of fertilizer in such a case is some- 
times better than re-potting plants. Begonias, ferns, and a few other plants, do 
not require fertilizers, if the soil has been properly prepared. Geraniums, chrysan- 
themums, and other stronger growing plants will often benefit by an application 
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of some kind of fertilizer. The ordinary commercial fertilizers, such as nitrate 
of soda, muriate of potash, and superphosphate may be used, but these should be 
applied to the soil in small quantities. A very small quantity of each of these 
fertilizers, about the size of a pea, spread on the soil around a large geranium, 
chrysanthemum or similar plant, will be sufficient. This will dissolve and per- 
meate the soil when the plant is watered. ‘he fertilizer should not be allowed to 
touch the foliage. A liquid fertilizer made by dissolving half an ounce of nitrate 
of soda and the same quantity of muriate of potash in two gallons of water, an‘ 
about half a teacup of the solution given each plant every two or three weeks, is 
beneficial. Avoid using a too strong solution of any fertilizer, and apply it when 
the soil is moderately moist, 

Meaper: How do you treat a Rex Begonia that is dying on the edge of the 
leaves ? 

AxswerR: Water it sparingly so as to give it a partial rest for a time. Rex 
Begonia leaves are often injured by having water sprinkled over them and then 
being placed in the sun. Rex Begonias like shade at all times and should be kept 
indoors. 


Freesia refracta alba. A bulb- 


Anthericum picturatum. A splendid foliage ous-rooted plant. Six bulbs 
plant for a shady window. Must be Kept are set in the 5-inch pot 
from the hot sun, and the roots Kept well shown. Flowers deliciously 
watered. perfumed. 


Meaper: What makes the Asparagus Sprengerti turn brown on the ends of 
the folage? 

Answer: The plant pointed out is not the Asparagus Sprengerit but is the 
Asparagus Plumosus, often. erroneously called the Asparagus “Fern,” but it is not 
a fern. Possibly the plant referred to requires re-potting, or perhaps a short period 
of partial rest. To rest plants, place them in a temperature avout ten or fifteen 
degrees lower than a growing temperature and give them less water. 

Memper: Do you give them water while they are resting ? 

Answer: Yes, it would not do to dry these (Asparagus) plants out very 
severely. Keep the soil barely moist when resting them so as not to induce 
much growth. Re-pot the plants in a few weeks. The Asparagus Sprengerw likes 
a rich, friable soil. 

Potting Plants—Over-potting, or potting plants into too large a pot is a com- 
mon mistake of amateur plant lovers. A pot two sizes larger than the one the 
plant has been in is usually quite large enough. Too large a pot often results in 
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, 
an unhealthy plant, as too much soil induces over-watering, which causes a soddeu 
condition of the soil not conducive to root action or good growth. Use plenty of 
drainage, especially in large pots. In the latter, nearly an inch of pieces of broken 
flower pots, gravel, coal endorse or small lump charcoal can be used. Press the 
soil moderately firm around the roots of plants when re-potting. Water newly 
potted plants well once, and shade them, if necessary, for a few days. Avoid over- 

watering them until well started into growth. Too much water given newly potted 
plants often does them harm. Keep the soil moderately dry for a time after the 
first watering. Potting soil should be fairly dry; it should never be used when in 
a wet, sodden condition. 

Resting Plants.—I have a plant here that is undergoing a more decided resting 
period. It is a fuchsia that was put out of doors in the shade in the summer and 
brought indoors about the middle of September before frosts; it was placed in the 
pelle and kept moderately dry at the roots, and the tops sprayed occasionally. The 
other fuchsia plant I have here, which is just commencing growth, was in the 
same condition a few weeks ago. On removal from the cellar the young growth 


Palm (/entia Belmoreana). One of the Begonia argentea guttata. One of the 
best varieties of palms for a best varieties of begonias for 
house plant. a window. 


of last year was pruned back about two-thirds and the plant given more water at 
the roots; the tops were then sprayed and the plant placed in warmth and lieht. 
When it showed signs of growth, it was taken out of the soil and re-potted 
sandy soil, into a smaller pot, and in a few weeks, when well started it will be potted 
into better soil in a pot of the original size. March or April is the best time to 
start old fuchsia plants. Fuchsias like partial shade at all times, and particularly 
when in flower. It would not be well to treat Asparagus plants so severely as 
tiis when resting them. 

Old crysanthemum plants, for instance, can be kept over winter in a cool 
window or hght cellar and partially rested during that time. These should be 
taken out and divided into small plants in the spring to make plants for the follow- 
ing season. This treatment prevents the plants from getting too large and cum- 
brous. The soil in which they are grown should never be too dry during winter 
when partially resting. Geraniums and salvias can be kept over winter in the same 
way. 
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Mempur: What is the cause of a Calla Lily failing to develop its flowers? 

Answer: Possibly the plant has been allowed to become too dry at the roots 
after being started into growth following the summer resting period. The dry 
atmosphere of the house, or gas fumes, will sometimes cause the flowers of the 
Calla Lily to go off in the way described. The Calla Lily likes a rich, friable, 
open soil, a moist atmosphere and plenty of water when growing, and the leaves 
should be frequently sponged or sprinkled with clear water. 

Watering Plants—Water newly potted plants well at first. Then withhold 
water until the soil commences to look dry. When plants require water give them 


Begonia manicata aured. One of the best varieties 
for a window. Leaves beautifully marked and 
spotted, and of a thick, leathery texture. 


sufficient to moisten all the soil so that the water runs out at the bottom of the 
pot. Use tepid rain water if possible for house plants in winter. Cold spring 
water or well water is not good for plants. If well water is used, it should be 
warmed to about the temperature of the room before using. 

Summer Treatment of House and Window Plants——Almost all house and 
window plants are benefited by being placed out of doors in partially shaded posi- 
Hon from about the middle of June until the end of August. The pots should be 
placed on a piece of slate, or have an inch or so of coal ashes under and around 
uhem to keep earthworms out of the pots. A little air-slaked lime sprinkled under 
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the pois is also beneficial in keeping away earthworms. Palms, rubber plants, 
and similar house plants are specially benefited by this treatment. The plants 
should be. sprayed two or three times a week with clear water in very hot weather 
and the soil at the roots kept moist but not sodden with water. 

The following are particularly adapted for house decoration or may be grown 


as window plants. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR HovusEe DECORATION. 


Palm, Kentia Belmoreana. 

Palm, Kentia Forsteriana. 

Palm, Phoenix reclinata. 

Palm, Pheenix rupicola. 

Palm, Phoenix dactylifera (Date Palm). 
Palm, Cocos weddelliana. 

Palm, Latania Borbonica (Fan Palm). 


Asparagus plumosus. A graceful, enduring 
house or window plant. The plant 
shown has been growing in a window 
for upwards of five years. 


Aspidistra lurida variegata. 
Farfugium grande (Leopard Plant). 
Pandanus utilis. Pandanus Veitchii. 
Dracena indivisa. Dracena australis (Cordyline). 
Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk Island Pine). 
Sansevieria zeylanica (Bow String Hemp Plant). 
Ficus elastica (Rubber Plant). 
Asparagus plumosus. 
Asparagus Sprengerii. 
Ferns—Nephrolepis Bostoniensis. 

Nephrolepis Whitmani. 

Nephrolepis Piersonii, and other varieties of these ferns. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS SurrABLE FOR THE WINDOW. 


Geraniums.—Single flowering and variegated leaved varieties are best for 
windows in winter. Fragrant leaved geraniums are also useful. 

Begonias.—B. argentea guttata, B. manicata aurea, B. Paul Bruant, B. Pres. 
Carnot, B. incarnata grandiflora, and B. Weltoniensis (for summer flowering), 
are good varieties of these plants for the window. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias are for summer flowering only, and should be dried 
off and rested during the winter. 

Fuchsias, Calla Lily, Pelargoniums, Impatiens Sultan, Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas, Primula sinensis, Primula obconica, Anthericum picturatum, with a few 
pots of winter flowering bulbs, such as Roman and Dutch hyacinths, narciss1, tulips, 
and a pot or two of freesia bulbs will make a good list from which to select plants 
for winter and spring gardening. 


Primula stellata (Star Primula). A new 
Begonia incarnata grandiflora. A grand type of the Chinese Primrose. A good 
Christmas-flowering Begonia variety for a partially shaded window. 


The 'Tradescantias (Wandering Jew), make good plants for a hanging pot 
or basket for the house. German Ivy and the Ivy-leaved Geraniums are especially 
good for training on small ladders or trellises. The Asparagus plumosus is one of 
the best plants for window trellis work. 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE PURE MILK PROBLEM. 


By Miss Laura Rosz, GUELPH. 


Great improvements along many lines have followed in the wake of increased 
population. Water, lighting, heating, ventilation, and sewerage systems have 
added much to the comfort and health of the people, but the conditions under 
which our general milk supply is furnished have not improved in the same ratio, 
nor have they received the same serious thought and attention. A visit in the 

winter to a number of cow stables is convincing proof of the truth of this state- 


ment. 
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Despite the fact that scientists are devoting much time and thought to in- 
vestigating dairy problems and difficulties, the standard of purity of our milk is 
still low. It will remain so until we women rouse ourselves and do our part to- 
ward its betterment. We are shockingly indifferent about the milk which enters 
our homes. We consider ourselves happy and fortunate if we have absolutely 
nothing to do with it on the farm. TI do not advocate, nor ask, that the women do 
the milking, but I do say that, when they do it, the milk cannot help but be 
purer, for women have higher ideals of cleanliness than men. Her hands and 
clothes are usually cleaner, and she sees that the cow and, especially her udder, is 
clean. 
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The effect of temperature on 
the keeping of milk. Ait a 
is represented a_ single 
germ; at b is represented 
the progeny of this germ in 
24 hours in milk kept at-a 
temperature of 50° Fah.; at 
c is represented the pro- 
geny of the same germ in 
24 hours if the milk were 
kept at 70° Fah. . At 50° 
the multiplication was five- 
fold, at 70° it was seven hun- 
dred and fifty fold. (After 
Conn. ) 


One hair from a cow, planted in nutrient 
jelly. The white spots are colonies of 
bacteria, and each colony is the progeny of 
a, Single germ on the hair. 


The dairy industry has suffered since women have withdrawn themselves 
from the cow stable. While it may not be woman’s place to milk, it is her place 
to see that it is done in a cleanly manner. She should see that the men are pro- 
vided with some kind of milking suits and also that these suits are washed when 
necessary. A long, loose coat, made of cotton or linen washing material, is the 
handiest to slip on and off. The tails of the coat can be brought around over the 
knees and protect the trousers. 

The flanks and udder of the cow should be wiped with a damp cloth to pre- 
vent dust and hairs getting into the milk. The woman’s part is to provide the 
cloths and keep them in a clean condition. 

We know that the first streams of milk from each teat is swarming with bae- 
teria of a very bad kind if the cows have been lying on a dirty floor. These first 
streams are better milked into a small dish than into the milk pail. Perhaps the 
young man vou have hired has never studied anything about bacteria, and has no 
idea how easily milk may become contaminated throuch a little carelessness. Your 
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work is to instruct him what to do. Too often we are so perfectly content with 
the thought that we do not have to do the milking, that we have no concern how 
it is being done; yet we reap the sad results of carelessness in that the milk and 
cream are bad flavored and sour so quickly. Perfectly pure milk, if unexposed, 
keeps sweet for days. The hooded pail, instead of the wide spreading one, is 
another improvement costing but little, that the woman on the farm might be 
instrumental in establishing. This form of pail prevents much dust from drop- 
ping into the milk and at every point we must guard against the introduction of 
foreign matter. Each particle of dust, each hair, is laden dith bacteria. The dirt 
we see is really the least harmful. It 1s that which is washed off into the milk 
which does the injury. 


Samples of milk vessels which over- 
come to a large extent the contam- 
ination of milk by dust and particles 
of dirt. and hair falling from the 
cow’s body. 


It surely is the woman’s part to see that the separator is thoroughly washed 
each time it is used, and to have the cream cooled by setting it in cold water just 
as soon as it is separated. That these two things are sometimes neglected accounts 
for the bad flavors in cream and butter. 

Heat and cold are the only means that should be used to preserve milk. If 
the milk can be quickly cooled to below 50 degrees F. there will be little danger 
of it going sour within a reasonable time, unless it has been badly handled. Should 
there be any suspicion that the milk 1s not right, it should be heated to Lpade- 
grees F. and then quickly cooled. ‘This practically destroys all germ life. Heat 
does not make bad milk pure, but it checks bacterial growth and keeps it from 
souring for some time. 

In towns and villages all sorts of receptacles are placed on the door-steps or 
in the porches, awaiting the call of the milkman, and in the meanwhile collecting 
dust. Do not wonder if the milk from such vessels is off in flavor, but do not 
blame the-milk man. Milk should be kept in a clean place and, if possible, kept 
covered. If held in a jug, a piece of clean white cotton should be wrung out of 
cold watery and placed over the top and set in a cool place. 

The longer I am associated with dairy work, the more convinced IT am that 
the atmosphere the milk comes in contact with has much to do with the good 
or bad condition of the milk. If we are to have pure milk, the air the milk comes 
in contact with must be pure. Men are not apt to realize the importance of clean 
air. They clean out the stables and put down hay during the milking hour, never 
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dreaming that the odors from the manure and the hay dust are carried into the 
pail by the fast descending streams of milk. This is one of the chief reasons why 
so much milk has the “cowy”’ odor and taste in winter. We women must com- 
plain more bitterly of just such milk. We must say it is scarcely fit for human 
food, and neither it is. We are to blame in that we do not find more fault, and 
the we includes both the women on the farm and the women of the town. We get 
no better milk than we demand or are willing to take. If the meat brought to the 
door were tainted, or the bread sour or under-cooked, we should not hesitate a 
moment in returning or refusing to accept such food products, but we take milk 
which is far from first quality and say nothing about it. 

It is the women’s part in this widespread movement for pure milk to com- 
plain if the milk is not good and to make enquiries where the best milk may be 
obtained. Out of regard to the family health, a person is justified in investigating 
the source of the milk supply, and especially where babies and invalids are in the 
household. | 


A milkman well dressed for his work and 
carrying a sanitary pail. 


If extra care is given to produce pure milk, we must be willing to meet the 
extra cost. 

The key-note which I should like to strike the loudest is our apathy in rela- 
tion to the quality of this most important of all foods—milk. We must rouse our- 
selves. Reforms of any kind are brought about by an earnest dissatisfaction of 
present conditions and a sincere effort to better them. 


DANGERS OF MILK. 
By Dr. Heten MacMourcuy, Toronto. 


I appreciate very much the opportunity I have of speaking to you upon this 
subject. Rudyard Kipling in speaking to medical students in London a few weeks 
ago said to them about the great profession that they were entering, “It is re- 
quired of you all in all time of fire, famine, plague, pestilence, battle, murder, 
and sudden death, that you report for duty at once, that you go on duty at once 
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and that you stay on duty until your strength fails you or your conscience relieves 
you, whichever may happen first.’ No one can say everything every time he 
speaks. Rudyard Kipling did not forget when the said those words so truly and 
well, that there are certain problems and certain public dangers which call us on 
duty at once the moment that we enter the profession. We report for duty on these 
problems every day of our lives and IT see no prospect in the present generation 
but that we shall continue to report for duty at once on those problems every day 
of our lives. 

Now two of these questions are, “Why do so many babies die in Ontario?” 
and “Why do so many babies and boys and girls and youths and maidens and 
people in the middle age of life and others die of tuberculosis in Ontario?” The 
ordinary death rate throughout the Province is something like fourteen per thou- 
sand. But take the little children born in 1908 and the death rate in a thousand 
new born babies is not fourteen per thousand; it is ten times that per thousand, 
146 per thousand. Every doctor these days is thinking about that problem and 
feeling we must do something about it. About. ten times as many babies die. 
Why? It is not because the baby is weaker—you will all bear me out that at is 
wonderful what they will live through. The explanation is really in the child’: 
food. That is the conclusion that all medical authorities have come to and that 
is why we are interested in milk, and that is why I want to speak on the dangers 
of milk. I know if you had your way the milk would be cleaner and safer and a 
large number of these infants would be saved. When a mother who had lost a 
child had said to Dr. Osler that she could not understand why Providence had 
taken her baby away, he replied, “Madame, Providence had nothing to do with 
the baby’s death, it was dirty milk.” It is dirt that makes milk unsafe for babies. 
That is a magnificent exhibit Prof. Edwards has prepared, showing how milk is 
contaminated. Dirty milk is dangerous milk and we must have some way of 
keeping our malk clean. : 

I want to say something about the other subject—Tuberculosis. On the sixth 
of November last my telephone rang and the voice out of the distance said, ees 
that Dr. MacMurehy?” I said “Yes.” And, the voice said, “Doctor, you are 
interested in pure milk.” “Yes,” I said, “I am indeed.” “Doctor, there is a 
cow out here vou ought to see.” I said “I will go out and see at this afternoon,” 
and I went out to call on a cow in the afternoon. (Laughter.) And I took with 
me a photographer and when I got out there the man had on a clean linen jacket, 
and he took me through a clean place, the floors were clean and everything was all 
right. The cow was hung before my eves in two pieces in this place and I looked 
at it and said to this man who is a government official—I will not give his name— 
“T thought you would show me a cow alive. Sometime when you have a hving 
cow which is in this condition, will you send for me?” He said, “It would be 
pretty hard to do that. Sometimes we suspect it.” [ said, “Did you suspect 
this?” This man is an expert who sometimes examines one hundred cows a day 
for the purpose of seeing whether they are fit for food. He answered “No.” As 
1 looked at it the whole of the thorax and the whole of the lungs were covered 
with little points very much like the white head of a pin, and I knew they were 
the tubercles of tuberculosis. The lungs, abdomen, intestines, liver and even the 
heart were full of these little pin points. Now that animal looked in such good 
condition when alive that you would think she was all right. I asked the man 
where this cow came from and he said, “I do not know just the name.” TI said 
“T do not want the name, but was this cow giving milk in the Province of Ontario 
this week?” and he said, “Yes. and what is more this is the third cow we have 
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tanked this week in this place.” I said, “What do you mean by tanked?” and he 
said “I mean putting it into the tank to be used for fertilizing afterwards.” I 
said “I want to talk to you more about this,’ and he came up to my office a short 
time afterwards and said, “This is a kind of a white day with us, we have not had 
a single cow condemned. J have examined 100 and I did not ‘have one showing 
tuberculosis.” I asked him if that did not happen often and he said, “No, not 
often. I see tuberculosis every day.” 

I am not an alarmist and I hoped that there was not tuberculosis in Ontario. 
We did not know really whether there was or not. I wonder if those three cows 
tanked in one week, were the only cows that had tuberculosis in the Province of 
Ontario. 

Now it is very well to point out the danger. How can it be remedied? that 
is the point. We can remedy it. In Denmark the Government took hold of this 
question and they arranged that every cow that was found to be tuberculous should 
be slaughtered. That is what they do in Denmark. The Government pays the 
owner for every cow that is found having tuberculosis and in that way there is not 
any tuberculosis among cows in Denmark. 

But there are two other ways by which this can be managed. I was encour- 
aged when a farmer drove me out to see his cows and ‘he said, “I try to treat my 
cows like myself. I always have my window open at night and I see that the cows 
in my stable have fresh air too, and I know they need to be taken out of the 
stable every day for a little fresh air.’ Light and air and good food and above 
all proper ventilation in the stables and keeping the cows “outside as much as 
possible will prevent tuberculosis. We want to know whether there’ are cows 
affected with tuberculosis in Ontario. We do not believe in the ostrich’s method 
of putting its head in the sand and not seeing the storm. I know you want to 
understand exactly about the state of affairs in your stables. There is a simple 
method, what we call the Tuberculin Test, and it can be performed by any veter- 
inary in a short time and for little expense, and the Dominion Government has 
agreed to supply the tuberculin free of charge. And it seems to me, if the Do-. 
minion Government gives the tuberculin, the Ontario Government might supply a 
veterinary surgeon and everyone who wished could have his cows examined and 
know whether ‘they have tuberculosis or not. 

In many cases we say, “Where did this patient get tuberculosis?” And no one 
can answer. We are beginning to think some maieneriich comes from the milk. 
It is only this year we have felt certain of that. New work has been done and we 
have found out that tuberculosis reaches the lungs by way of the stomach and 
intestines. We have within this year in medical laboratories traced tuberculosis 
to the lungs by way of the stomach and intestines and we have reason to suppose 
that where it developed at twenty-one years of age it may have lain dormant since 
childhood. The milk supply has much to do with health. 


THE CARE OF MIDK. : 
By Proressor Dran, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


‘Two years ago I had the pleasure of giving an address on the care of milk 
to your Convention. TI dealt at that time with the cow, her feed, her care, the 
importance of cooling milk, of keeping it clean and sending it to the consumer 
in the best way possible, and for ten minutes now I have the pleasure of speaking 
to you on the subject, “Tihe care of milk from the consumer’s viewpoint.” 
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There is great need to-day for education among the milk consumers. Milk 
producers have their duty to perform and many are doing it to the best of their 
ability, but the consumer of milk also has a duty. The education which I think 
is necessary for the consumer ‘is along two special lines: First, as to the food 
value of milk, which will be dealt with this afternoon by Prof. Harcourt; second, 
how to get the most out of the milk and to eliminate the dangers from the con- 
sumption of milk. The danger part of it wall be dealt with by Prof. Edwards. 
The consumer should bear in mind that milk is a food easily contaminated. The 
most valuable of all focds which any person can buy, but so easily spoiled. Now 
I realize the difficulty of speaking on this subject because most women say, “What 
does a man know about it anyway?” But we men are patient beings, we have 
also great perseverance; and though we may be discouraged at times, we must 
ever keep preaching with reference to dairying the gospel of dairy truths. 

T will summarize what I have to say to you. 

First: The milk when delivered to the consumer should ‘be left as far as 
possible in the original package. Now most women when they get a bottle of 
milk, the first thing they do is to empty it into a pitcher and it is left in the 
refrigerator or on the table or any place which happens to be convenient. That is 
radically wrong, assuming that the original package is clean and suitable for stor- 
ing the milk in, and if it is not clean and suitable for storing the milk in, it ought 
not then to contain milk at all. I have something which is new in the line of 
packages of milk, made of paper sterilized, lined with paraffine wax, in which the 
milk is put and in which it may be left for several days without any danger of 
contamination. This I think is one of the greatest improvements which have 
been made recently with reference to a package for holding milk. Then this pack- 
age when emptied is burnt, not returned to the producer or to the distributor or 
the dealer, and in that way you eliminate one of the great dangers in handling 
milk, especially from a place where there are contagious diseases of any kind. I 
look for a rapid development in the production and use of the paper milk bottle. 

Second: If the milk must be emptied from the original package it should 
be kept covered, not put in an open pitcher or vessel of any kind. Now -when we 
expose the milk to the air we are exposing it to all kinds of danger, for the oftener 
the milk is emptied from one vessel to another the greater is the danger of that 
milk becoming spoiled. It should be kept as cool as possible. At this time of the 
year there is no difficulty in keeping milk cool, but in summer there is often 
difficulty, and the housewife who is responsible for the milk after it is delivered 
should keep the milk as cool as possible, because that is a favorable condition for 
keeping the milk sweet and in the best possible form for human consumption. 

Next, if the milk has not been pasteurized and has not been produced in a 
cleanly manner, as is being done in the production of certified milk, then the milk 
ought to be pasteurized at the house. I pasteurize the milk at home when I keep 
“hatch,” as I sometimes do when my wife is away.. When I want to do it, I take 
a coffee-pot made of porcelain, put it on the gas range, start the fire and I stir 
the milk until it is thoroughly pasteurized. I always cool it down at once to a tem- 
perature at which I can make use of it. You women who know about double boilers 
could do better than that. If you cannot do it any other way simply set a tin 
pail on top of the stove and stir the milk until you pasteurize it, keep it at a tem- 
perature of 160 degrees. That makes ordinary market milk safe to use, and the 
ordinary market milk as delivered in our towns and cities is in many cases unfit 
for use. | 

The next point is that this milk if it is taken to the sick room should on no 
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account be returned to the general dining room or used by other members of the 
family until it has been pasteurized. A great many diseases are undoubtedly 
spread through carelessness on that point. 

If we cannot afford to throw the milk out, and many of us cannot, then it 
ought to be pasteurized before it is used by any other person or returned to the 
general supply. And then where milk is taken out and put on the table and not 
all used it is very often emptied from the cream pitcher into the general supply 
and then it all turns sour in a short time. Why? Because the atmosphere in 
the dining room was favorable for the milk to spoil. It should be kept separate 
and not put in with the general supply. 

My last point is, “Buy good milk.” Be willing to pay a good price for it. 
Milk at ten cents a quart is the cheapest food that goes into the house either for 
grown up persons or children. Personally I prefer a good bowl of bread and milk 
at night to anything else I may have, and when I keep “batch” I usually have 
bread and milk twice a day, and I think there is no more healthful food. See 
how much worry vou will be saved, and men would have far better digestion. The 
average man eats too much and eats the wrong kind of food, and if I were making 
up-a man’s ration (I would like to give the women a lecture on what a woman 
ought to know from a man’s viewpoint)—I would feed him at least three times 
a week on a bowl of bread and milk. 

Pay a good price for milk when it comes into your house; treat it in the best 
possible way along the lines I have suggested and I feel sure that the amount 
which is expended on good milk will be the most economically spent money which 
you use for the purchase of food. (Applause.) 

THe CHatrMan: Iam sure Prof. Dean will make quite a hit in the Insti- 
tute work if he remembers the advice of Josh Billings, “Consider the postage 
stamp, my son, its usefulness consists in its ability to stick to one thing until it 
reaches its destination.” | 


BACTERIAL CONTAMINATION OF MILK. 
By Pror. 8. F. Epwarps, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


I wish first to most heartilv corroborate what Prof. Dean has said with regard 
to the precautions that should be observed in the care of milk. Of course the chief 
aim should be to keep the milk free from bacteria. Keep it free from impurities 
of every kind. But we cannot alwavs control the producer, we cannot protect the 
production of the milk, and we have to adopt whatever means we can to overcome 
or offset in the best way we can the shortcomings of the producer; and Prof. Dean 
has very aptly told you some of the things which need to be observed in taking 
care of the milk after it reaches the household. 

I will try to point out some of the ways in which the milk becomes con- 
taminated and some of the precautions that the producers ought to observe in 
producing pure milk. 

Containing as it does all the food elements necessary for the maintenance of 
life, milk is a very favorable medium for the growth of ‘bacteria, and nearly all 
kinds flourish and multiply rapidly in it, the rapidity of growth depending almost 
entirely wpon the temperature at which the milk is kept. We are unable to see 
these tiny organisms without the aid of a powerful microscope, but we are able 
to judge of their presence ‘by the changes which they produce in milk when grow- 
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ing in it. Were it not for the bacteria present, milk would remain sweet indefin- 
itely. This may be shown by heating milk in a glass vessel until all bacteria present 
are destroyed, having previously provided means for preventing bacteria in the air 
from subsequently getting into the milk. ‘hhis is accomplished in our laboratory 
by plugging the openings of our glassware with cotton wool, which, so long as it 
remains dry, effectually prevents bacteria from passing through into the milk. 

All the changes, then, which milk undergoes on standing, are wrought by 
bacteria, one species producing one change, another species another change. The 
ordinary souring of milk is caused by the lactic acid bacteria. These are the ones 
the creamery man desires in milk and cream. Without them he would ‘be unable 
to ripen his cream, or to give his butter the fine flavour, aroma, and keeping 
quality which constitute a first class product. Other species of bacteria produce 
the putrefactive changes in milk, characterized by the vile odors and flavors in 
ordinary milk a few days old. Still other species may produce ropiness, turnip 
flavor, excessive gas, alcohol, oily or fishy flavors, color, bitter flavor, etc. Disease- 
producing bacteria may gain access if the animal or any persons handling the 
“milk are diseased. I will discuss briefly the sources of these contaminations of 
milk. 

The Cow.—The first few strippings, commonly called the fore milk, may 
contain from 20,000 to 100,000 bacteria per c.cm. (about twenty drops). A few 
bacteria find their way into the opening of the teat, multiply rapidly in the few 
drops of milk left at the close of milking, and when the next milking begins are 
carried into the pail with the first few streams. By milking the fore milk into a 
separate vessel the main bulk of the milking would be kept free from these bacteria. 

A single ‘hair from the cow may carry several hundred ‘bacteria, and manure 
ig teeming with them. Bits of straw, dust from the animal and from the milker 
dislodged during milking carry great numbers of organisms into the pail. Most 
of the bacteria from these sources are of kinds able to produce putrefactive changes 
in the milk, resulting in the bad flavors and odors with which we are all more or 
less familiar. Most of this dirt may be kept out of the pail by the simple expedient 
of wiping the flanks and udder of the cow with a damp cloth just before milking 
is begun, thus causing the dust, hairs, etc., to adhere to the animal instead of 
falling off into the pail. Ninety-five per cent. of the bacteria from these sources 
may be kept out of the milk in this manner. The milker should have clean clothes 
and clean hands, and should be free from suspicion of disease of any sort. 

The air of the stable is another important source of bacteria in milk. Straw 
and feed of all kinds carry many bacteria and if feeding or bedding down of the 
cattle is done just before milking much dust, with its attendant bacteria, is thrown 
into the air, only to settle into the milk pail during milking. Dry feeds naturally 
contribute more largely to contamination of milk than do moist feeds. Contamina- 
tions from these sources may be very largely avoided if feeding and bedding are 
done after milking, or else an hour before milking, thus giving time in the latter 
case for the dust to settle to the floor. In a number of determinations, it was 
found that, during feeding and bedding down, the number of bacteria falling into 
a twelve-inch pail per-minute was 12,000 to 43,000. When bedding and feeding 
were done an hour before milking, the number was reduced to 500 to 2,000. 

The various milk utensils also furnish their quota of bacterial contamination. 
If a few hundred bacteria are left in a milk can, either from improper washing 
or from wiping after scalding, these multiply rapidly when milk is again put into 
the can and help to hasten the souring. The number of bacteria per twenty drops 
in the first rinse water from a milk pan as ordinarily washed was found to vary 
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from 13,000 to 80,000, while the same amount from a properly washed can showed 
only 400 to 1,600. It is not sufficient to wash a number of cans, pour a kettle 
of boiling water into the first, and pour from this into the remainder, rinsing all 
with the same water. Each can must be thoroughly scalded, and not wiped with 
a bacteria-laden cloth, but simply turned up to drain. The ideal method of scald- 
ing is by live steam. 

I have tried to show how undesirable bacteria get into milk during milking 
and subsequent handling. Ordinary fresh milk, less than one hour after milking 
may contain several hundred thousand bacteria per c.cm. Most of these can be 
kept out by observing a little caution during milking. If we have a clean cow in 
a clean stable, a clean milker, and clean utensils, we will have clean milk, and the 
degree of purity and cleanliness of the milk will depend exactly upon the degree 
of cleanliness observed in all the different operations in securing that milk. 


MILK AND CHILDREN. 
By James Acton, TORONTO. 


IT am in a somewhat delicate position this afternoon, although by no means a 
delicate man. For the ordinary layman to follow those who have given this sub- 
ject such careful and such scientific thought, requires a confidence that I am not 
sure I possess. However, this seems to be a layman’s age. We are having laymen 
brought out in religious and spiritual matters and I do not know, speaking apart 
from myself, but what it is a good thing to get laymen and laywomen interested 
in some of the scientific questions. | 

IT am to speak to you for a few minutes this afternoon on milk in relation 
to the baby, so that after all it is scriptural, because Paul speaks of milk for babies. 

I have always been interested in babies; they say you never can make a mis- 
take if you pick out a stout bald-headed man, in saying that ‘the is fond of children. 

This is a generation when we can safely say babies are more appreciated than 
ever before. I remember some years ago reading an incident which I remember 
above all others concerning Abraham Lincoln. He was sent once when a young 
lawyer to visit another lawyer’s offce in the town to give a report as to this man’s 
financial standing, and he said, “I visited So-and-So and TI found in the office— 
one desk, two common chairs, cuspidors, a hole in the floor, and I found he had 
a wife and oné baby, which I judge would be worth $20,000.” That was Lincoln’s 
estimate of the value of a child to a lawyer, and I do not think he was under the 
mark. Our youngest baby is seventeen years of age, but we have never been with- 
out a baby and we have somebody else’s now. A week or so ago, I came out of a 
church and a lady said to me, “Do you remember advocating in your paper, the 
taking of children into homes instead of dogs?” and I said, “I do, I am very 
strong on that point because we have had a little fellow since he was six months 
old.” And she turned to me and said, “This little girl we took into our home 
a year ago, and she has been one of the delights of our home, and what joy has 
come with the bringing in of this little girl” And the value of childhood is 
greater in the world than it ever was before. Why, even France is foremost in its 
efforts to bring up the average birth rate from the point at which it is to-day to 
something better. It used to be when they discussed the question of poverty in — 
the nation that somebody would say something about there being too many chil- 
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dren. I remember reading a story about an Irishman, and the doctor called him 
in to look over three very fine triplets and Pat looked from one to the other and 
then finally he says, pointing, “I think we will keep this one.” That was the 
thought that a great many people had with regard to children, that they were 
more or less in the way. To-day people value children, and the nation above 
everything else values childhood. If I thought it was within my province, I would 
like to say something in regard to the birth rate of this country, because we have 
had staring us in the face the fact that the birth rate is only twenty-one per 
thousand in this Province, while in the Province of Quebec it is thirty-five. 

It is estimated that in the United States there are about 225,000 children 
die before the age of five years. In this country, I have not seen any figures, but 
I think it is a safe estimate that somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000 children 
die every year before they reach the age of five. It is claimed by eminent authori- 
ties that at least one-half of these deaths could be avoided. In other words we 

have to face the fact that within the Dominion of Canada there passes away every 
year, of children under the age of five, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
12,000 which could actually be saved. A doctor says that of 2,000 
children who died, when he looked at the history of these cases, he 
found that four-fifths of them died from imperfect feeding, causing troubles 
of the intestines and stomach. © Another authority states that out of 943 cases, 
nearly 90 per cent. of them died from imperfect nourishment, from bad feeding. 
In the city of Birmingham, the health officer in 1905 made a report that out of 
178 cases, 135 were of children who died from imperfect feeding. This subject 
of 10,000 preventable deaths of children ought to interest every woman. Now the 
first thing that we need to lay down in this propaganda of life saving for children, 
is that the safest food for children is the mother’s breast. One of the statistics 
that I have here states that only three per cent. of the number of deaths could be 
traced to mothers who had nursed their own children. It is a wonderful provision 
of Providence; it is found in cattle as well as human kind, that the milk that comes 
from the mother is practically pure. The mother may be diseased. Why, where 
mothers are affected with contagious diseases, the doctor seldom thinks of taking 
the child away from the mother. The mother will not transfer disease to the 
‘child while she is nursing it. It is a provision of nature that the milk reaches the 
child in a pure uncontaminated form. The first thing we need to emphasize is that 
the safety of the child depends on being fed as much as possible by the mother. 
Tt would seem that this in a way not entirely possible; I’ have heard statements 
made in regard to mothers not nursing their own child, that it has been their 
unwillingness to nurse their child. I heard an eminent authority say that in 2,000 
to 3,000 cases he found a very small percentage of women ‘averse to nursing their 
‘ children. The change in conditions of life have made it impossible for women to 
provide the child with that nourishment which the child needs, so in a large num- 
ber of cases it means that they have to resort to artificial nourishment. 

To come to the milk question, the nearest milk to the mother’s milk is the 
milk of the goat. In some of the cities of Europe they drive the goats about 
from door to door and milk them into bottles and other receptacles, sometimes 
into the child’s mouth. In this country, the -use of goats for that purpose 1s 
practically out of the question and we are faced with the question of using ordinary 
cow’s milk. I need not touch upon the question touched upon by Prot. Hdwards, 
but let me point out this fact, that the cow’s milk differs very materially from the 
milk of the mother. The milk of the mother and of the goat and cow as far as 
solids are concerned are practically the same, but in regard to what is called the 
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casein, it is well to remember that if you curd the cow’s milk it forms into larger 
particles than the mother’s milk, so that even perfectly pure milk, if given in its 
natural form to children, will lie on their stomachs, get into a large curd on the 
stomach of the child; and when you consider the difference there is between the 
stomach of the child and the stomach of the calf or cow, you will see how unsuited 
the milk of the cow is for the child. The calf or cow or goat has four stomachs, 
and the milk is taken from one to the other until it is thoroughly digested. The 
child ‘has only one stomach, and when milk is taken in the natural state, it is not 
able to digest it. 

We became deeply interested in this question of milk for infants this summer, 
and in the course of our investigations and observations we found that in Toronto 
in the three summer months there were somewhere like 550 deaths among children. 
In the cold months the average was only about 100 per month. There were about 
fifty additional children dying supposedly from the heat each month, but it was 
really from the effects of the impure milk. We opened two pure milk stations and 
we set about providing pure milk for these pure milk depots, and we brought the 
milk there. We sought out a farm where we could be absolutely sure of healthy 
cows, feeling that proper milk methods should be followed. Of the first shipment 
from the depot, we had samples examined. We took four samples out of the 
yard to find out how it compared with what we were giving and what was ordinarily 
sold in the yard. Now the milk that we were giving from first class conditions 
was not as perfect as we afterwards secured. We found that in a cubic centimetre 
there were something like 65,000 bacteria; one had 3,400,000; the second, 4,500,- 
000; the third, 7,800,000: and of the fourth, the Bacteriologist said it was so pro- 
lific that it was not worth counting, so that the children were being fed on that im- 
pure milk and it was considered pure milk under 100,000. But even our milk was 
nigher in bacteria count than it should be. This little experiment has opened up 
the whole question. I believe in other cities in the Dominion of Canada there is 
missionary work that-the women interested could do. In cities of at least 10,000 
inhabitants there ought to be a pure milk station. You ought to see to it that 
some means is secured of getting into your city, milk that is absolutely free from 
contamination. It is possible, we have secured it in Toronto, and next year we 
are going to try and see if we cannot get an ordinary farm within ten or fifteen 
miles of the City of Toronto. I have heard this cannot be done without an out- 
lay of a tremendous amount of money. We will try and get a farm to supply us 
with twenty to forty gallons of pure milk, sold on the spot and brought into the 
city on ice and in this way served to the children. We made a mistake this year; 
the milk we gave them was a little too strong for children. We found the butter 
contents in this was such that it was not good for the children. We hope to 
modify this next year so that we will be able to supply the milk diluted. 

One of the greatest satisfactions T have had in my life has been to meet some 
of the mothers during the past summer in Toronto and have them tell me, “This 
little girl would not have lived if it had not been for your milk.” If that can be 
done in a very humble way and with very imperfect means, in a very hurried 
manner, because I think it was undertaken within two days on the suggestion of 
Mr. James, if this can be done with so imperfect means, what could be done after 
a campaign through the Dominion of Canada. 10,000 children die in this country 
who could be saved if they got the proper food. (Applause.) 
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FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 
By Pror. R. Harcourt, O.A.C., GUELPH. 


If the true value of milk as a food were more fully appreciated, it would be 
used much more freely. To be really valuable, even safe, it must be clean. 

Milk contains all the ingredients required to nourish the body; that 1s, it 
furnishes the materials which build up the body and keep it in repair (protein) ; 
also those which supply it with fuel to keep it warm, and energy to do its work. 
(carbohydrates and fat). 

The protein, fat, and carbohydrates may be oxidized or burned in the body, 
and the heat which they will produce is frequently used as a basis for comparison 
of foods. Unfortunately, this does not give us an entirely satisfactory 
basis for comparing the nutritive value of foods, for the protein is absolutely 
essential for the the formation of flesh, and yet has a low fuel value. Taking all 
things into consideration, however, possibly a statement of the amount of energy 
a food is capable of producing is the best basis upon which to compare the nutri- 
tive value of foods. and in order that we may shave some measure for expressing 
the amount of heat a given substance is capable of producing, the “calorie” is 
taken as a unit. Roughly speaking, a calorie is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one pound of water four degrees Fahr. 

It has been found that a man requires a certain amount of protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates in his daily food, and that these ingredients combined should furnish 
approximately a certain number of calories of heat. Any food which will furnish 
all the nutrients in the right proportion to supply the needs of the body in a digest- 
ible and palatable form, that is not too bulky, and at a moderate cost, 1s a com- 
plete food. Milk is frequently spoken of as a complete food. It is to the infant, 
But for the adult it does not contain enough carbohydrates, and is too bulky. 
Wheat bread more nearly fulfills the requirements, but it is a little deficient in 
protein. Possibly oatmeal comes the nearest to being a complete food for the | 
adult. | 

A varied diet is, of course, necessary, but we should know which of our com- 
mon foods furnish the most protein, fat, and carbohydrates for the least money. 

The accompanying table has been prepared to show the actual amount of food 
constituents which can be purchased for a given sum of money expended on milk, 
as compared with other foods. In this case, we hiave calculated the amount of 
proteins, fat, carbohydrates and the fuel value of a dollar’s worth of several of 
the common foods. : 

It will be noticed that milk at six cents, or even at eight cents a quart Is a 
much cheaper source of proteins than meats bought in the ordinary way. It is 
not equal to meat bought wholesale, as beef by the quarter, but does give us 
more tham twice the amount of energy that could be got from sirloin steak, veal 
cutlets, etc. >. 

Skim milk at ten cents a gallon is possibly the cheapest source of animal pro- 
tein that we have. Too often we think of milk as aluxury which we can only take in 
limited quantities, not realizing that after all it stands among the cheapest foods 
derived from an animal source. 

When comparing milk with the cereals, we find that it is not equal in fuel 
value, but it is evident from what is given in the table that there is a good scientific 
reason for the use of bread and milk, and that these two would form a very cheap 
and nutritious diet. 
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PROTEIN, FAT, CARBOHYDRATES, AND FUEL VALUE OF A DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF EACH FOOD. 


; ae Carbo- Fuel . 
ase | ine ‘b ous Sas eee *  |hydrates.| Value 
| : 4 : ; lbs. Calories. 
ME ic re cucocvae cake che enone GCP GUATT. 4] one ae 1.38 1.69 ge 13,809 
DN 9 hee Leap yt eee ek ee eR A Sone 1.04 Teak 1.66 10,402 
Siimimed, milkes acct a. lOerga lion) ecaes oe 3.40 0.30 - 5.10 17,070 
Bitter witk base ae es L0eSs te ea ite: 3.00 0.50 4.80 17 3862 
Butter te sei ee ee 25CH DOUNG Thies eee 0.04 Bcd Ser Pes eee ee 14,422 
Gheesesisns fe oo. hale suber « ligiea tier ite Psa 1.63 2.16 24 12,593 
Beef, fore quarter........ bese. Le PAB SY 2iAl. 2, DLR IO ec eee 16,762 
67 SHIN GC UALEY . ste os SG. 5 is ‘Lond 1.92 229 ae aos 135255 
FS SRAM Ibe ts ost ae cere Seni a 10.2 Zhi Ve VAM SP aes ge ee 3 13,944 
FAS Sum ine yao mer Oe 130aes 12.8 0.92 090 bed arent. 5,509 
Veal citlete.6..ce- mee ae Lbeseee. 3.4 1.34 OSOL rae 4,612 
Muttonschops rece ten Rater ee 16.0 0.84 1.80 NAb ere 9,158 
Lamb, pind quarters... Hee fon se 15.7 0.92 0590 Sel rage. 5,509 
Hain, smoked 2. o) <tecs. L8ess else 6 0.79 PAS5e Sick waster 9,276 
oe “s  andrcookeds. p0C.-.* <; ae 0.67 0.75 Peete 4,405 
Begs. Caeee  ean eee ape OC GUZEN. 1452 Oza 0.56 Nie; ERS 3,853 
Witte: bread) wcrceeriee c 2h lbss, LUC lay ce eta eeee 2.10 0.50 122 28 ,710 
Rolled’ oats oie cs eee Md OC Pe cat oe ene eh yO) ane cL) 20.0 51,730 
Havmasee. waente eee i GPs = 2G Riedie eee ae ae 0.24 18.7 40,070 
Potatoes scar eee desks ee GUG.atbags PAU Nie rea bs 0.10 15.6 33,492 
Flour (fall wheat)........ 2G inat DOULLO Sateneg ene eae mater he) 0.04 38.0 81,087 
ites ‘ Beg erin rane (4, Cvar ieee 3.80 0.08 30.4 64, 868° 
Peatla wage cake ae POC 3.90 0.54 12.0 31,000 


CONVENTION ADJOURNS. 


Mr. Putnam: I think we can congratulate ourselves upon the success which 
has attended this convention. We do not like to offer ‘bouquets to ourselves, but 
I think we will all agree that the subjects which we have listened to and the dis- 
cussions we have had and the question drawer have all been of help, and I trust 

-we will all go back and do better work during the coming year than has been done 

in the past, and I trust that you will not forget what I said to you once or twice 
before—that we look to the officers in the different counties to carry on the work in 
their districts, to canvass the territory and see if there is anything for them as dis- 
trict officers to do to further the interests of the Institute, not only in their own 
immediate neighborhood, but m the other portion of the riding where possibly 
the women have not the privileges which you enjoy in your own localities. We 
must close at once and all I can say is God speed and help you in your work for 
the coming vear. | 


SELECTED PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 


ASEPSIS IN THE HOME. 
By JoHN Lewis Meeker, M.D. 
[Printed by courtesy of “Harper’s Bazaar,” New York. ] 


In this day every one feels that he or she is more or less acquainted with that 
evyer-interesting topic of the omnipresent germ. 

It is not the purpose of this article on asepsis and antisepsis, as pertaining to 
the home circle, to go into lengthy discussion of bacteria, their classifications and 
properties, and their deleterious or benevolent roles. Suffice it that bacteria, as 
we know them, are pathogenic (disease-producing) or non-pathogenic; and it is 
against the former that our best energies should be exerted in the home. 

Germ life is everywhere present; the harm or the good it may accomplish 
depends upon the kind of bacteria, the degree of virulency, and the resisting power 
which it encounters. The housewife hardly pauses to think that the bread she 
kneads depends for its lightness upon a germ-ferment; that the curdling milk 
presents a simple illustration of developing micro-organisms, performing their 
normal functions in a pleasant nutrient medium—or, by the way, that that same 
medium is the ideal soil for the abundant thriving of typhoid, diphtheria, or tuber- 
- culosis. 

The sparkling crystal-clear water teems with invisible hfe. The spot so 
carefully pared from the white potato is but a colony of infinitesimally small 
creatures, multiplying in almost incomprehensible ratio. ‘The mould at the top 
of the loosened fruit-jar cover, the cloud in the bottom of the vinegar-cruet, the 
rancid smell of the neglected butter-dish, the damp, strong odor of the uncleansed 
ice-box, all tell the story of a life too small for ready realization, but which still 
plays its own very energetic part. . 

Many of these yeasts, moulds, fungi, and other low orders of life are harm- 
less; the malignant varieties, on the other hand, await only favorable conditions 
of temperature, light, and humidity to become enlivened. 

In this generation public health boards and the municipal authorities are 
endeavoring tc regulate many things regarding household sanitation, as well as 
the articles of provender that come to the home. It is to-day less necessary for 
the housewife to scald her milk as a protection against the lurking pathogenic 
organism. For one thing, we have found that the overheating of milk destroys 
not only possible disease bacteria, but kills as well another germ growth known as 
rennet, which, far from being harmful, is a necessary natural ferment of the milk 
and plays a prominent part in its digestion. 

For another, matters are now so regulated that milk is taken only from healthv 
cows inspected by capable agents, is handled in clean utensils, and is delivered in 
sterilized bottles, well sealed. 

Plumbing, too, has been carefully regulated by laws compelling certain traps 
and measured pipes, properly exposed for ingress and egress of water; and, indeed, 
in most possible ways home sanitation has been looked after by the health boards. 

But where their work ceases the housewife’s responsibility begins; and to her 
T wish to mention a few of the things within her power, in the way of making 
home not only beautiful, but thoroughly healthful. 
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First, a.word as to house furnishings. A moderate-priced rug on-a shellacked 
floor is more sanitary, will look better, and, in the long run, give more satisfaction 
than the most expensive carpet. The former is capable of frequent removal to the 
best of all zermicides—air and sunlight; the latter remains nailed down until 
spring to receive and retain with amazing tenacity the sifting, bacteria-laden dust 
of those who come and go; and, through periodical sweeping, to deliver portions 
into the air, for lodgment in the respiratory organs. 

Then a plea against such things as the cluttered what-not, the fringed lam- 
brequin, the myriad surviving worsted devices, the rope curtain, the slik lamp 
shade, the ornate candelabrum top, the tasselled upholstery. Every one of them 
is a dust receptacle their proper cleansing without ultimate destruction is almost 
an impossibility. 

Again, the wall covered with beautiful tapestry has absolutely no standing, 
from the view-point of sanitation, with the truly germ-proof tinted whitewash. 
The bacillus diphtheria has been demonstrated to live unmolested and without food 
upon a silken thread for six solid months; covered with plebian lime, his career 
would have been a matter of minutes at best. Possibly as a compromise, the 
painted or the hard-finished wall, which may be wiped frequently, is desirable. 

The bathroom wit tiled floor and sides and modern open plumbing is, of 
course, ideal; but tiling is expensive and needs frequent repairing. A bathroom 
cau be made sightly and wholly sanitary in the following manner: Over the un- 
finished wall, to a height of five or six feet, run a stretch of heavy burlap and finish 
it with two coats of good white enamel paint. This gives a wall surpassing tile 
in many respects; which is easily cleansed; which costs considerably less than til- 
ing; and which neither cracks nor falls away with tlie settling of the building. Let 
the floor be covered with plain linoleum and the place be divested of boxes and 
unused medicines and stow-holes generally, and you have a room in every sense to: 
be entoved. 

Unless very frequent changing is possible, portieres and curtains, from the 
finest lace to cotton, are better omitted altogether. Consider the snowy whiteness 
of the curtain hung in October; observe its dinginess in May. Consider, too, that 
dust has worked the change and that dust is fairly synonymous with germ life— 
and some food for thought appears. 

The kitchen and the laundry are places where the need for renovation and dis- 
infection may not be ignored. One of the most annoying conditions is found in 
the common summer fly. ‘The ubiquitous little creature carries everything from 
everywhere to everywhere else, with a long predilection for tarrying wpon the 
exposed foodstuffs. The perfect household must be absolutely without him. His 
main highway is the kitchen entrances; and this calls primarily for tightly fitting 
screens for doors and windows, and an utter absence of all uncovered refuse matter. 
As another means of discouragement, the kitchen should be arranged with abundant 
facilities for ventilation and the carrying oft of cooking odors. 

For this reason, cooking upon an upper floor is very strictly sanitary, however 
unusual and unhandy in other ways. The vapors, greases, and fumes generally 
arising from the range are either to be drawn to the outdoor air or are to condense 
_ and settle everywhere within the kitchen. Such a deposit, slight as it may seem 
to the eye, furnishes a most excellent food for micro-organisms brought by the fly. 
Cooked food, to be sure, is free from bacteria—save, perhaps, in the spore form— 
but it is very far from being immune from reinfection through the bringings of 
the fly. Therefore give him battle, with preventive methods externally rather 
than by annihilative methods internally. Let the watchword be to keep him out 
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—and at once you may dispense with the covering of foods, the unlovely poison 
fly-paper, the too-musical buzz of the “sticky” variety, and the frantically swing- 
ing towel. . 3 

Water furnishes another germ entrance to the household and the human sys- 
tem. Much, naturally, depends upon the source. The average filter will hold back 
the refuse in the water, very shortly to become clogged with a bed of multiplying 
micro-organisms, which pass through the filter and render the very means of 
purification one of contamination. In many of the larger cities it is estimated 
that more than half the population are using, for drinking purposes, spring waters 
brought from an uncontaminated source. In the absence of such a practice, it is 
most advisable to boil and cool the water. 

The familiar flat taste is avoided by half filling a large receptacle after cool- 
ing, and shaking or stirring so that all parts of the waetr may be exposed to alr, 
for the flatness is due to the absence of air driven out in boiling. Water which 
has been raised to steam and recondensed is absolutely pure and wholesome, and 
lacks the flat taste of boiled water, for during the process of condensation it has 
reapsorbed a portion of its lost air. A small still as a household device would fur- 
nish a long-needed addition to every home, and could be sold at a reasonable figure. - 
In a word, then, the germicidal treatment of water is best accomplished through 
high temperatures; even the dreaded typhoid, one of the chief menaces, while 
capable of life in a block of ice, succumbs very rapidly indeed to a temperature 
well below boiling. | 

'o the endless variety of antiseptics, germicides, disinfectants, and deodorants 
tupon the market and the latter-day craze for jstamping as “antiseptic,” or 
“sterilized,” every conceivable article, from absorbent cotton and soap to beer and 
baby food, space forbids much attention. We have many good, standard disin- 
fectants which can and should be used in the proper time in every household, and 
which are as essential to us as the ice-cap or the hot-water bag, but unhappily many 
of the best have their drawbacks. Formaldehyde, for instance, has a peppery 
pungence with as great an affinity to the mucous surfaces of the nose, throat, and 
eye as for anything else; and while it is invaluable as a fumigator after infectious 
disense, it is hardly fitted for general use. Ciarbolic acid possesses an odor both 
lasting and unpleasant; bichloride of mercury is corrosive to metals and a powerful 
poison; the fumes of sulphur are intolerable. 

So through something of a list. In the widest field of household disinfection 
an aqueous solution of chloride of lime has yet to be rivalled. To flush the sink 
or closet, to sprinkle the floor, to freshen the atmosphere, it is pleasant and effica- 
cious. While not expensive, it is easily destructible if left uncorked or exposed to 
sunlight: hence it should be purchased in small quantities. 

But nature, after all, has given us the very best disinfectant for many pur- 
poses—the sun. Better to fade every rug and carpet than to exclude the daily 
thorough sun bath from your home. Where the sun remains the tubercle bacilli 
flee. Our helio-therapeutists have recently demonstrated much virtue in the solar 
rays as a health-restorer.. The hollow cheeks and hollower chests of our tenement 
children, housed in stuffy gloom, tell the same story; the round limbs and bright 
eyes of the country youth tell the other side as emphatically. 

Don’t neglect sunlight, from kitchen to garret. Ventilate the cellar well. 
Ventilate every living and sleeping room; and remember, if you be economically 
inclined, that a house flushed with fresh; bracing air is heated much more quickly 
and at a lower fuel cost than one filled with heavily laden carbonic atmosphere. 
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The whole question, therefore, is possibly one more of a preventive campaign 
than anything else—the systematic avoidance of germ-breeding conditions and the 
killing off of such bacteria as may be present, through chemical and physical agents. 
Eliminate the dust-catchers, big and little. Let the cuspidor be consigned to the 
realm of unpleasant memories, and the newspapers and the odds and ends to the - 
furnace fire. Remember that from the bacteriologist’s point of view very nearly 
everything contains germs of one sort or another, and that all germs are capable of 
destruction; that chloride of lime and sunshine and boilin gwater are nearly always 
accessible ; that ten minutes’ hard boiling will free from bacterial life any substance 
capable. of standing the operation—save only in the few classes of germs which 
sporulate, in which case the boiling should be repeated after twenty-four hours. 

These are a few of the salient features to be met in household asepsis. A little 
caution, or rather precaution, in the matter is not unwise, nor does the accusation of 
“germ crank” by the sceptic confer an eternal stigma. It may be irritating to 
learn from the tongue of the doubter that grandmother died at eighty-seven with- 
out hearing of a germ. It is also as well to recall that grandmother, in nine 
cases out of ten, was unacquainted with flats and air-shafts and little rooms; that 
she lived, very likely, in a house exposed for a mile or so on four sides to air and 
sunshine ; that unending pure breezes brought “the wash” in fresh and sweet, and 
unlimited scrubbing kept the floors in like condition; that for six months of the 
year she may have cooked in an out-door kitchen vegetables from which the new 
green smell had not departed. Grandmother had one room, the dismal horsehair 
parlor, from which light was excluded as if by religious teaching. She occupied 
that one apartment only for brief spells of cleaning at long intervals—and she lived 
to eighty-seven ! 


DISEASE GERMS. 
By Miss JENNIE SMILLIE, SHEFFIELD. 


Tt has been found by careful investigation that there are in the air numerous 
smal! organisms which we call germs or bacteria. They are about 1-25,000 of an 
inch in length and of course can be seen only through a powerful microscope. They 
are one-celled organisms and were at first thought to be animals. They are now 
generally said to belong to the vegetable kingdom, shut there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the lower forms of animal and vegetable life. 

The distribution of bacteria is well nigh universal, they float in the atmos- 
phere we breathe, swim in the water we drink, grow upon the food we eat and 
luuriate in the soil beneath our feet. The majority of bacteria are not harmful, 
but are indeed beneficial. There are only about thirty known bacteria that pro- 
duce disease, and it is these disease-producing germs that are of particular interest ° 
to us. 

Bacteria are classified according to their shape. Some are spherical in shape 
and are called Cocci, e.g., the Pneumococcus which causes pneumonia. Some 
coccl are arranged in pairs, some in groups, some in chains. Rod-shaped bacteria 
are called bacilli, ¢,g., the Tubercle bacillus which produces tuberculosis. Spiral 
shaped ‘bacteria are called Spirilla. 

Most bacteria reproduce by fission, that is, each germ swells out and becomes 
larger, then it divides into two equal parts and so forms two germs which after a 
time divide in the same way. This process goes on indefinitely, so that, where 
now there are only two or three bacteria, in a few hours there may be a hundred 
or more, that is if conditions are favorable to their growth. 
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There are several ways by which disease germs may enter the human body. 
They may enter through the respiratory system, that is, they may be breathed in 
with the inspired air and enter the lungs and air passages, but nature has pro- 
vided against these little invaders and has placed in the nasal cavity very fine 
hairs which act as a filter and stop the bacteria on their way to the lungs. Only 
a very small proportion of them pass this filter and reach the lungs. 

Disease germs may enter the body with the food we eat. ‘They pass into 
the stomach where they meet with the gastric juice which acts on them and kills 
them—digests them just as it digests meat—but some germs may escape, $0 through 
the lining of the stomach, enter the blood and so go to all parts of the body and 
may produce disease. 

Bacteria may enter the body through cuts or wounds of any kind and cause 
inflammation, suppuraticn, etc. It is to Lord Lister that the everlasting gratitude 
of the world is due for the knowledge we possess in regard to the relation existing 
between germs and inflammation, suppuration, etc., and the power to render wounds 
free from germs by the action of germicidal substances. He was convinced that 
inflammation in wounds was due to the presence of germs. So he introduced the 
plan of washing out wounds with a solution of carbolic acid to kill the germs ; 
then he put on a sterile dressing to prevent germs entering the wound from the 
air, so that healing conld go on uninterruptedly. This process of keeping wounds 
etc., free from germs is called Antisepsis. It has revolutionized the surgical world 
and has been the means of saving thousands of lives. Since its introduction, 
abdominal operations can be performed in safety and with success. 

Antiseptic solutions of bichloride of mercury, carbolic acid, etc., are used to 
sterilize the hands of the surgeon, the instruments, or anything that may come in 
contact with the operation wound. Every precaution is taken to prevent germs 
entering the wounds. When bacteria enter the tissues of the body they produce 
and excrete poisonous substances which we call toxins, or poisons, which cause 
disease. ; 

Common colds are caused by germs. At one time we feel quite well and in 
a few days or perhaps a few ‘hours we are sick; we have been near some one who 
has a cold and we get the germs and so take the disease, or it may be that we had 
the germs in our system before, and as long as we are well and strong they do 
us no harm, but if we overwork or are exposed to cold or wet, the resisting power 
of the tissues of the body is lowered, and the germs may take hold and make us sick. 

The colon bacillus is a germ which is always present in the human bowel in 
health and does no harm under ordinary conditions, but, if the ‘bowel is injured 
or wounded in any way, or if we eat food which we cannot digest properly and it 
remains in the bowel and causes irritation, the colon bacilli come to this spot where 
the resistance is lowered and cause inflammation of the bowel, or appendicitis, if 
it is in the appendix. 

Typhoid fever is caused by the presence in the blood of the germ called the’ 
typhoid bacillus. It isa very active organism and has attached to its body little 
flagella which are like whip lashes and strike the blood in such a way as to move 
the germ along. Every case of typhoid fever has its origin in a previous case—- 
-every person who has typhoid has in some way got the germs which came from 
the excretions of someone who before had the disease. The commonest mode of 
typhoid infection is through the drinking water. A very striking instance 
occurred at Plymouth, Pa., in 1885. The town, with a population of 8,000 was 
supplied with drinking water from a reservoir fed ‘by a mountain stream. During 
the months of January, February, and March, in a cottage by the side of and at a 
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distance of from 60 to 80 feet from this stream, a man was ill with typhoid fever. 
The attendants were in the habit at night of throwing the evacuations on the 
ground towards the stream. During these months the ground was frozen and 
covered with snow, but in the latter part of March and early in April there was 
considerable rainfall and a thaw, in which a large part of the three months 
accumulation was washed into the brook. About April 10th, cases of typhoid 
fever broke out in the town, appearing for a time at the rate of fifty per day. In 
all about twelve thousand persons were attacked. Excretions from the bowels of 
typhoid patients should be allowed to stand in an antiseptic solution for half an 
hour before being disposed of. ‘This will kill the typhoid bacilli. Either a one- 
in-twenty carbolic acid solution, or a one-in-two-thousand bichloride of mercury 
solution may ibe used for this purpose. Typhoid infection may come through the 
food supply, e.g., milk. It may be from the water used in washing the milk cans. 
The germs may be conveyed in ice, salads, etc., may be in celery or other uncooked 
vegetables that have grown in soil on which infected material has been used ag a 
fertilizer. 

Flies are undoubtedly most active agents in the spread of typhoid fever. If 
they can gain access to excretions or other infected material, they may carry the 
germs from them to food or whatever they visit next. 

Tuberculosis is the most universal scourge of the human race, it is more com- 
mon in cities or wherever the population is massed together. At the present time 
there are forty thousand persons in Canada suffering from this disease, twelve thou- 
sand of these are in Ontario. Tuberculosis is caused by a germ called the 
tubercle bacillus, which is a short fine rod about 1-7000 inch in length. The com- 
mon mode of infection is by inhalation. It has been estimated that a person 
with advanced tuberculosis will give off from one and a half billions to four 
billions of bacteria in twenty-four houns. The great majority of these are in the 
sputum, but some are given off in the breath during the act of coughing, particu- 
larly if the patient coughs with the mouth open. In the Muskoka Sanitarium for 
Consumptives the patients are taught to hold a piece of gauze over the mouth when 
they cough to prevent the spread of the germs. The gauze is afterwards burned, 
The chief danger of infection in tuberculosis is in the sputum; when expectorated 
on the streets, etc., and allowed to dry the sputum soon becomes dust, and is dis- 
tmbuted far and wide. Tuberculosis patients should be taught to spit into a eup 
containing a 1-in-20 solution of carbolic acid, or he may use the sanitary sputum 
cup which has a lining of thick paper; after the cup has been used for a time the 
lining and the contained sputum are lifted out together and burned. Then the 
cup is boiled, or washed in an antiseptic solution to kill the germs that may adhere 
to it, a new paper lining is put in, and it is ready for use again. If these pre- 
cautions were taken in connection with every case of tuberculosis the danger of 
infection would be much lessened. 

Diphtheria is caused by the presence in the throat of a germ called the Klebs 
Loeffler bacillus. It is different from those already mentioned in that the germ 
does not enter the blood, but remains localized in the throat, and produces toxins 
which are taken by the blood to all parts of the body. 

After any infectious disease, the sick room should be disinfected. The best 
material to use for this purpose is formalin, which on evaporation gives off for- 
maldehyde gas which kills any germs that are adhering to walls. furnishings, bed- 
ding, etc. Use 10 or 12 ounces of formalin for every 1,000 cubic feet of air space 
in the room. Stop up all cracks in the room, close all chimneys, stove-pipe holes, 
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windows, etc., all openings of any kind must be closed. Make the room as nearly 
air-tight as possible, so that the gas cannot escape before killing the germs. Fasten 
up a line across the room to which a sheet can be attached. Open the bureau 
drawers and leave everything in situ. Mix the formalin with three times its bulk 
of water, throw it on the sheet with a dipper, then leave the room and close the 
door, keep the room closed for twenty-four hours. At the end of that time all 
disease germs will be killed. Then open the room and air it. It will not be fit 
for a sleeping room for three or four days. 


INFANT MORTALITY. 
: By Dr. HeLen MacMurcuy, Toronto. 


In the report of the Registrar-General for Ontario, printed in 1908, being the 
37th Annual Report, we are informed (on page 5) that the number of births in 
Ontario for the year 1906 was 51,710. On page 33 of the same report we find that 
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A back yard consultation at the union settlement. 


the total number of deaths under five years is 10,085, and under one year of age, 
8,403. 

As there were over 50,000 births, and 8,403 children died under one year of 
age, we may say that out of 100 children born, we lose 16 before they are one year 
old. This is a heavy loss. This is our rate of infant mortality in Ontario, and we 
have no reason to pride ourselves on it from any point of view. Our general death- 
rate is 14.8 per thousand. That is, the death-rate under one year of age is more 
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than ten times as large as the death-rate at all ages. True, this death-rate includes 
still-births and congenital malformations, etc., but then so it should. It is generally 
agreed that no infant death-rate should omit or exclude these. In greater New 
York, in 1907, 17,437 infants died under one year of age, a rate of about 15 per cent. 

In Boston, Washington, Baltimore, New Orleans, Philadelphia and Brooklyn, 
the rate varied from 19.4 to 27.4 per cent. 

The importance of infant mortality may be better appreciated when we re- 
member that it is the best index to the sanitary condition of a community. In the 
clean, careful, civilized, intelligent, industrious family, the baby lives. In the dirty, 
careless, uncivilized, ignorant, lazy family, the baby dies. There are exceptions, but 
this is the rule. Where municipal and personal hygiene is attended to, you find the 
infantile death-rate low. Where the milk is dirty, the water supply not above sus- 
picion, the streets unswept, the flies numerous, the food uncovered and uncared for, 
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THE “GOTA DE LECHE,” MADRID.—(WEIGHING THE BABIES.) 
Inaugurated January, 1904, by H M. the Queen of Spain. 


the refuse not properly disposed of, fresh air scarce, and the people poor and 
ignorant, the infantile death-rate shows it as sure as fate. And one of the most 
disturbing facts is that, while the general death-rate is going down, the infantile 
death-rate, except in some places, where people have wakened up and are doing 
something about infant mortality, is not going down. And it is not going down 
in Ontario. We are not working at it much. And it takes plenty of hard work 
to get the infantile death-rate down. One may say that France began the modern 
campaign to save the baby. We may be guilty of a little inward smile at this. 
We may allow ourselves one little private reflection that France needs to. There 
are so few children born in France. But Ontario is a close second. Hardly any- 
where outside of France is there such a low birth-rate as in Ontario. It has im- 
proved a little recently, but in 1905 there were 211 ‘fewer births than in 1906, 
and the rate is only 23.3 per thousand of the population in Ontario, whereas in 
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Britain it is something like 28 per thousand, and in France something like 20 
per thousand. ‘The Women’s Institutes, which are “for home and country,” 
could do nothing more patriotic, nothing that means more for the home than to 
save even one baby’s life. The members of the Women’s Institutes have more 
influence in this direction than anyone else in Ontario. 

Many plans have been tried and all of them have been good plans, to save 
some of the babies from the death that threatens them in the first year. There was 
a Mayor in Huddersfield, in England, whose name was Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, 
brother of the famous physician, Sir William Broadbent. He knew that in Hud- 
dersfield the infantile mortality was 16 per cent. (just about what it is in On- 
tario). Of 1,000 babies born in Huddersfield, or in Ontario, 160 died before the 
year was out. ‘The new Mayor of Huddersfield took this matter to heart. He 
interested athers, he encouraged sanitary inspection, he gave official sanction and 


From ‘‘ The Survey,” New York. F, D, Greene, Photographer. 
ADVICE TO THE MOTHER AS THE CHILD IS WEIGHED AND PRESCRIBED FOR. 


help to many improvements, but he did more. He came into personal touch with 
the mothers by a plan of his own. During hig year of office he watched the births 
of the babies, and to every mother when the baby’s birth occurred, he sent a 
promissory note, in due legal form, printed in gold letters and signed by himself, 
promising to pay to her one pound on the first anniversary of the baby’s birth, if 
the baby were alive and well at that date. Then the lady health inspectors, who are 
a great success in England, called on the mother, advised her and helped her, told 
her what to do and what not to do. And the united efforts of the Mayor and people 
of Huddersfield were crowned with success. At the end of his year of office the 
golden sovereign was presented to a good many mothers, and in the second year the 
infantile mortality of Huddersfield was cut down about 50 per cent. It had been 
about 160 per thousand. It was now something over 80 per thousand. Truly a 
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wonderful result. It was not the sovereign; it was the knowledge, more precious 
than gold. It was the interest, it was the personal effort, it was the feeling that the 
babies could be saved and must be saved. 

The Mayor of Huddersfield and the Chairman of the Health Commission of 
Glasgow were in Paris, in October, 1905, at a Congress of Infants’ Milk Depots. 
Returning to England, deeply ‘cael with the energy and intelligence that 
France was putting into the question, contrasted with the apathy and non-intelli- 
gence in Great Britain about her children, they took steps to summon a National 
Conference on Infantile Mortality. It met in London, in 1906, and lasted two days, 
June 13 and 14. The Right Hon. John Burns was President, and his opening ad- 
dress was perhaps the most effective and eloquent ever made on the subject. Mr. 
Burns pointed out that the Railway Engineers’ Society, numbering 100,000 men, 
found that in the last 50 years, as a result of greatly improved conditions of living, 
such as better wages, food, houses, increasing intelligence and sobriety, the average 
length of life among them has increased 12 years and the death-rate has corres- 
pondingly decreased. But the engineer’s baby has reaped no benefit from these im- 
proved social conditions. The infantile mortality remains the same—* wealth has 
increased, but the infant has not shared in it; physical comforts have enlarged, yet 
the weakest, the smallest and the dearest to us all alone bears unduly the penalty and 
the burden of death.” . | 

This being so, what is the remedy, and what is the cause? One remedy stands 
above all others. I quote John Burns again: 

“ First, concentrate on the mother. Let us glorify, dignify and purify mother- 
hood by every means in our power.” The most critical period for the baby is prob- 
ably the first 24 hours. Why? Because in that first day the question as to whether 
or not the baby shall be nursed by the mother is usually settled. If the baby is 
taught to nurse (most of them know already), then its chance of life is at once 
made almost secure. 

The medical officer of health of Birmingham investigated the deaths of 3,000 
babies, and out of all that great number he found only 24 who were nursed at the 
mother’s breast. Dr. Joseph Ll. Winters, of New York, says, “ No medicine, no care 
or treatment, no proprietary food will guarantee the life of a sick infant in the 
summer time. There is one remedy and one alone. That is, that the infant should 
be fed as God intended it to be.” 

Clean milk is a great help and is indeed indispensable when the infant comes 
near the end of the first year, Many infants have been killed by poisoned milk, 
for dirt in milk contains poison, and is poison. But the business of motherhood 
demands intelligence, thought, interest, time, and above all, that affection which 
is the truest wisdom and the best guide. Not the ignorant affection—that is fatal 
—but the enlightened love that dableyin or never errs. 


Childless or not, mothers or not, we must all take our share in this national 
problem. Few men have so won the hearts of Canadians in a brief visit as did the 
Right Rev. W. Ingram, Bishop of London. In July, of this year, he found time 
to go to the St. Clement’s M aternity Home, at Fulham, in that part of London 
he rows so well, in order to encourage the efforts made there to lessen infantile 
mortality, which is there very great. Prizes were offered to all the mothers whose — 
infants showed care and attention, and these were distributed: by one of the Prin- 
cesses of Teck, assisted by the Bishop of London. Seventy-eight prizes were given, 
most of which were articles of clothing, but two of them were the well-known 
collapsible carriages. The Bishop took one of the carriages, placed a prize winner 
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in it, and wheeled the baby along the terrace, followed by the Vicar, who did like- 
wise. ‘T'he Bishop, in his speech, said that he could not imagine a more delightful 
scene than the one they were witnessing that afternoon. It meant a great deal 
both to the nation and to the church. He had been for years trying to back up 
the efforts both of Miss Heatley and her excellent staff at the Maternity Home, and 
of others, in seeing that the children of the nation were properly fed and looked 
after in their early years. No one who saw those fat, rosy, smiling, jolly babies 
could fail to acknowledge that a great improvement had been effected. He loved 
to see their dear old church in the thick of everything that was for the good of 
the people. They had to learn from their Master to care for the bodies as well 
as for the souls of the people, and he could not imagine a more beneficent work 
for the church to put her hand to than to help people to bring up their children, 
not only fat and rosy, but good Christians also. 

In Paris, the most successful means adopted have been the cafés established 
by Mme. Coullet, where any poor mother with her baby is given a good dinner. 
Indeed, all over the world, as our illustrations show, patriotic men and women are 
joining in efforts to help the mother, to teach her what is at once the newest and 
the oldest opinion as to the feeding of infants, that the mother alone can do it 
satisfactorily and safely, and that she should nurse it, and placing at the mother’s 
disposal medical skill and knowledge, weighing her baby regularly, advising as to 
its health, clothing, feeding, etc., giving her The assistance of the trained nurse 
and the sanitary net and all this because she is doing a duty of as much 


national importance as the “soldier and sailor, too.” 


physical or material. It is an intellectual and, above all, a spiritual function. 


“They are such little feet; 
They have gone such a tiny way to 
meet 
THe years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 


“They are such little hands; 
Be kind. Things are so new and life 
but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All 
around 
New days have found 
Such tempting things to shine upon, 
and so 
The hands are tempted hard, you 
know. 


“They are such new young lives; 
Surely their newness shrives 


Them well of many sins; they see SO 
much 

That, being mortal, they would touch; 

If they would reach 

We must not chide, but teach. 


“They are such fond, dear eyes 
That widen to surprise 
At every turn; they are so often held 
To suns or showers—showers goon 
dispelled 
By looking in our face— 
Love asks for such, much grace. 


they are such tair, [rail Sifts: 
Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky— 
They may not be here by and by— 
Give them not love, but more—above 
And harder—patience with the love.’ 


Nor is motherhood merely 


| 
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LABOR SAVING IN THE HOME. 
By Miss Mary YATES, GUELPH. 


Deeper than any dogma, stronger than love of beauty, is the Puritan instinct 
for health and neatness, but, unfortunately, there are many neat and healthy homes 
without the least pretensioin to reposeful comfort for their inmates. This certainly 
ean only exist in perfection in well-ordered homes where the labor or routine work 
is faithfully and unostentatiously performed. Bare floors, no upholstery, and food 
that has been prepared in factories, while reducing labor, reduces also the home to 
a mere house. Labor can be saved almost indefinitely if there is no desire for 
gracious ease and the dear delights of cosy hearths. It depends largely upon one’s 


Fig. 1 


conception of home life whether or not certain labor is considered superfluous. 
Individuals do not agree in decisions as to labor that is absolutely worth while, and 
that labor which is out of all proportion to the result achieved. | 
What is the object of all the labor in and for the home? Surely it must be the 
comfort, happiness and well-being of the majority of those beneath the roof. Alt 
labor that results in nervous strain and that disturbs the harmony of the household 
should be intelligently lightened. Intelligently, yes, for surely the greatest labor- 
saving device is the human brain. Set it to work to evolve a system by which the 
daily routine of the house shall be reduced to fixed limits. Write this out, if neces. 
sary, study it, go over it and over it, intelligently considering how the method may 
be improved, steps saved and the work reduced. Distinguish between daily routine 
essential to health and comfort, and the extra work to be undertaken as time and 
opportunity permit. Never lose sight of the object for which the work is being 
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done and to which it is or should be subordinate. Every person in the house should 
understand this routine, so that anyone can take it up at any part of the day and go 
through it alone in a business-like way. Why should the family tumble over each 
other to get an ordinary meal? One intelligent worker is all that is necessary in 
nine cases out of ten. 


Decision as to what shall be included in the daily routine is where intelligence 


is shown, and in this respect striking differences are noticeable amongst women of 
the same education. For instance, in some homes the slops are thrown cut of the 
bedroom window by anyone who chances to notice that the job wants ccing. In 
others, the same work is a matter of daily routine at a fixed time, the worker accom- 
panied by a pail, clean cloths and boiling water. 
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It has been said that human hands are the cheapest machines to work with, and 
the easiest to keep in order. But the hands must be under the control of an under- 
standing brain to have their full value as a device for accomplishing work. Foremost 
among labor-saving devices should be placed an extra pair of hands; intelligently 
used by the mistress, these will prove of great value in routine work, for which pur- 
pose only they should be used for some time, if true comfort is to result from their 
employment. ‘The unintelligent use of these extra pair of hands has resulted in a 
chaotic state of affairs in domestic service. It is a vexed question, but undoubtedly 
much routine work can be done by any outsider under proper management, and the 
time saved can then be devoted by the mother to that work which no one can be paid 
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to do for her, thus differentiating between the mere routine work of housekeeping 
and the higher and nobler duties of the wife and mother which affect the character 
and development of those about her. 

Next in importance to the right use of brains and hands as labor savers come 
the mechanical means to reduce work, viz., the plan of the house, the choice of 
materials and the selection of appliances or utensils, which all play their part in 
the arrangement of the work. 


THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE. 


The relative positions of the dining-room, pantry, kitchen and cellar or food stor- 
age, with the presence or absence of steps between them, mean a great deal in any 
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house. The saving of labor, implied by their nearness, so often implies loss of comfort 
by reason of the smell of cooking, the noise of clattering utensils and the tinkle of 
dish-washing, in those homes where the dining-room is used as a general sitting-room. 
This custom in itself is a saving of labor which amply repays the slight trouble of 
removing the cloth, ete., after meals. This is scarcely the place in which to take 
up the whole question of construction. Much has been said and written on the 
subject of domestic offices, but is enough thought about them in the ordinary home? 
Take the position of the hnen room or cupboard—does it save more labor upstairs 
or down? Is it easier to manage with a small kitchen or a large one? The old- 
fashioned still-room had many advantages, and a room opening off a small kitchen 
and connecting it with the pantry is certainly a very great comfort, besides avoiding 


the labor of moving the range in summer, and preventing much of the noise, heat 
and smell entering the dining-room. The refrigerator, the housekeeper’s desk, and 
a substantial table placed here enable a great deal of work to be done, away from 
the heat of the stove, and yet do not mean too many steps back to the cooking food. 
Even in winter, surely numbers of women spend an unhealthy amount of time in 
too high a temperature. A morning room for the ladies of the house can easily be 
made of this one if it has a pleasant aspect; all kinds of developments may be added 
if the mistress of the house does her own work and yet is not without other interests. 
For instance, her house plants may be wintered over here; in one case a small hot- 
house has been built off; and all that pleasurable work may be attended to in the 
intervals of cooking, and the plants cared for during their unsightly periods. The 
presence of her desk enables correspondence to be attended to and the introduction 
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of the sewing-machine, a shelf of favorite books and an easy chair, will provide for 
other interests. In fact this “ still-room,” without a still, may be converted into a 
means of relaxing strained nerves and of gaining a certain amount of intellectual 
recreation, which seems to be prohibited in the oftentimes distant parlour during 
hours of necessity spent in the neighbourhood of the stove. 


THE CHOICE OF MATERIALS. 


Of the brushing of carpets, rugs and curtains there is verily no end. Yet how 
the noiseless footfall, the easy chair, the down cushion, the screened window are 
appreciated! A veritable dust-trap is upholstery, and it is sound advice to clear 
away all of it that is not vital to comfort. Drapery that is mere ornament is a farce 
where labour is scarce, but care must be taken to avoid DO backs, prison-like 
effects, and the glare of unscreened light. 

The leanne of walls, ceilings, floors and furniture is indeed labor, and labor 
that cannot be saved, but only lessened by the intelligent choice of material. ‘The 
dining-table of bare wood scrubbed white, or of oak polished by generations of 
elbow-grease, to reflect the shining crystal and silver, or again, covered with snowy 
damask, hand embroidered and open hemmed, represents an amount of labor, lessen 
it as we may. Its beauty is our compensation and our pride. 


SELECTION OF APPLIANCES. 


Perhaps the illustrations will be more suggestive in themselves than lists of 
utensils found to be an advantage by many. These things are discussed at our 
regular meetings, and we agree to differ upon the merits and demerits of bread 
mixers, fireless cookers, kitchen cabinets, vaccuum cleaners, and fixed laundry 
appliances. 
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Illustration No. 1 shows a fireless cooker open below the grocery cupboard, two 
kinds of bread crumbers, and a kitchen cabinet with a couple of casseroles on top, of 
which more anon. 

Illustration No. 2 gives a view of the interior of a storage pantry for a small 
establishment, where the floor covering is of an attractive nature. Note the provision 
of paper at the back of the door, for shopping lists, orders, ete. 

Illustration No. 3 is an example of what may be done to facilitate the routine 
of washing up. The double-tired wagon on wheels has been pushed from the dining- 
room without the strain of carrying heavy trays, or the fatigue of many journeys. 
The double handling of the utensils is avoided by the provision of a hinged shelf on 
one side of the washing-up sink or table, which enables the wagon to be pushed into 
line with the dishpan and rinsing water. 

Illustration No. 4 is an example of utilizing a corner in which to make a cup- 
board for the cleaning outfit. Note the hanging can of polish, the mop-wringer 


f 


Fig. 6 


attached to the pail (which also has a soap-dish that many find useful). The long- 
handled dustpan and the carpet-sweeper are perhaps old friends. 

Illustration No. 5 shows a less expensive method of turning a corner into 
account for exactly the same purposes. Behold a set of nest boxes turned on end, and 
their divisions used as shelves for all the cleaning outfits required for various pur- 
poses—stoves, baths, furniture, etc., etc. The lamp-cleaning table is next to it, 
where all the work with coal oil is attended to. Note the end of a home-made 
wooden trough beneath pump spout, which takes the waste water outside the shed. 


Illustration No. 6 is a fruit sterilizer which enables twenty-four quart sealers 
to be done at once. Note the thermometer which is affixed and stands upright in 
such a position that the temperature can at all times be read. N.B.—This room 
is one of those referred to already, and is situated between the kitchen and the pantry. 
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On the wall can be seen the slate used daily in this house, for the bill of fare and the 
shopping lists. 

Lllustration No. 7%. The fireproof china baking dish or casserole, before men- 
tioned, is here shown being taken from the oven. It is a pity more are not used, for 
consider the reduction in washing up by making one set of dishes do the work of 
two. That dinner, represented at dishing-up time, consisted of baked fowl, stewed 
tomatoes (in the two covered dishes upon the top of the stove) and scalloped 
potatoes, and the whole thing is going straight to the dining-room in the dishes in 
which the cooking has been done. It will be found that the flavor of many things 
is vastly improved by this method of cooking, which will be well known to those who 
have enjoyed the delights of French country fare, where those born housewives 
depend upon the excellence of the food itself, with the addition of. pepper and salt, 
to give its own appetizing flavors, rather than upon a multiplicity of seasonings. 
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Try a few onions baked in butter in a casserole—or a bit of fish with a squeeze of 
lemon juice, butter, pepper and salt, and you will enjoy. it. Note in this picture the 
extra pair of hands recommended earlier, as the labor saver par excellence. Who 
declared that boys cannot be made useful in a house? Behold, ye mothers, a boy 
trained by an old maid. That dining-table has been set entirely by him—its glass, 
silver and china are his care, and now he takes in the dinner which was prepared 
earlier by one who had no further time to give to house work that morning. 

Perhaps the use of the sideboard in the dining-room saves as much labor in 
shape of needless steps as anything in the house. Why load it up with a quantity 
of ornaments, fancy work and bead mats, and then walk in and out of the room 
numbers of times to carry things that could be set there? 
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WATER SYSTEMS IN COUNTRY HOMES. 
By Geo. B. Snyper, M.D., Rrpgeway, ONT. 


By country homes, I mean homes in country villages and towns that have not 
a municipal water supply and sewage system. In the cities people are forced, by 
sanitary laws, to install in their homes a water system with water closet, bath 
tub, and kitchen sink. In the country this is not so necessary; we have other 
advantages and blessings to make up for the conveniences so necessary in the city. 
Nevertheless, every home in the country may have these advantages and at very 
little extra cost. 

The first essential in a complete and successful water system is to secure 
sufficient water pressure to force the water through the pipes to the places required. 
Water pressure is secured in the city by having reservoirs or stand-pipes built as 


One tank for soft water and one for hard water. 


high as possible above the city. In our country communities there are two ways 
of securing water pressure:—First, by building an elevated tank; second, by the 
use of the hydro-pneumatic tank system, where the water is pumped into an air 
tight tank with a windmill or gasoline engine; the air becomes compressed, giving 
a water pressure sufficient to force it wherever required. In the latter case, the 
tank may be placed in the cellar. It will be a simple matter to put a system of 
pipes through the house and install all the modern conveniences. A heater and 
boiler will complete the outfit. The latter will be found very convenient for the 
bath room, as well as supplying a liberal quantity of water for washing, etc. With 
a water system, the cesspool will become a necessity, in order to dispose of the 
sewage and the waste water. A hose will be found useful also for watering the 
lawns and as a protection against fire. 

Since I have enumerated the parts of the water system, you can easily see 
what uses it will fill, and be able to count its advantages over a home without it. 
It is a great savor of labor. In the kitchen there is no water to carry and no 
water to pump, because the water is drawn from a tap and carried away by the 
sink. In the bedroom the toilet set is not required; there are no slops to empty; 
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DOMESTIC WATERWORKS WITH POWER FORCE PUMP. 


This cut shows a system of modern plumbing arranged for hard and soft water. The 
hard water is supplied from either a deep or shallow well, and is used for laundry, kitchen and 
sanitary purposes in the house, and for watering stock, sprinkling, etc., out of doors. It is 
also u-ed for operating a water lift which supplies soft water from a cistern for kitchen, 
laundry and bathing purposes by means of a smaller pneumatic tank located in the basement. 
While this system may look somewhat complicated, it is in reality very simple. Being 
positively automatic it requires no attention other than the oiling of the windmill. The pump 
is provided with a hydraulic cylinder which controls the operation of the mill by the rise and 
fall of the pressure in the hard water tank. The water lift is so constructed that when the 
pressure in the soft water tank equals the pressure in the hard water tank, the lift will 
stop working and will not start again until water has been drawn off and the pressure reduced. 
This will be found a very complete and satisfactory outfit for country or suburban homes, or 
for farmers who have a stock or dairy farm and wish to enjoy all the advantages of modern 
plumbing in their homes. Where a windmill is not desirable, the system can be operated by 
a hot air pumping engine or gasoline engine, and where electricity is available by an electric 
motor. 
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at the barn and in the yard it saves time and labor. A tap is turned and the 
water trough is filled for the stock. The convenience of a water system is one of 
its best features. It is always handy and is always ready. When you come in at 
night you are hurried and tired; you would like a bath and realize that it would 
be refreshing and make you sleep better, it would take the burning out of your 
legs and feet and the nervousness out of your body, but the trouble of getting a 
pail of hot water and a warm room is too much bother; whereas if you have a 
bath tub and hot water and a warm bathroom, you get undressed for bed, jump 
into the bath tub, take a good bath and go to bed, and enjoy the sleep of the 
blessed, without waste of time and trouble. Only those who have toilet rooms in 
their home can fully appreciate the advantage of the closet. No one needs to go 
out of doors in the rain or snow, at day or at night, and especially the latter. ‘This 
advantage is especially convenient for old people who. are not able to get about 
very well. In-the case of small children, who have to be taken to the closet, a 
great deal of labor is saved and the children are taught regularity and cleanliness ; 
bad odors from standing vessels used by the children through the night are also 
dispensed with. I maintain that the toilet room should always be on the same 
flat with the bedrooms, so that it is convenient at night and that a bath may be 
taken in the morning or evening without the extra undressing or redressing, a 
bath robe being sufficient to go from the bedroom to the bathroom. Another 
advantage of the toilet room is the improvement in the sanitary conditions. The 
constant stench of an outdoor water closet located near your back door is done 
away with and the sewage is carried into the cesspool and does not pollute the 
air with bad odors. In the cesspool the sewage is liquefied and purified by 
bacteria and absorbed by the soil and not carried away by freshets into the water- 
courses and natural streams. The closet inside the house is also advantageous to 
health in that it relieves any danger of catching colds by going out in cold and 
wet and stormy weather. It is also a noticeable fact that people are inclined to 
keep the bowels more carefully regulated when there is a convenient clean and 
warm closet, and permit me to say that a large percentage of our ailments are 
directly due to constipation. In my mind constipation is only a habit, a lazy 
habit, due to neglecting the bowels when nature demands attention. 

Then the advantages of fire protection and lower insurance rates are not to 
be overlooked, neither is the advantage of having water for the barn, lawn and 
garden. | 

Are the advantages of a water system worth its cost? I have just enum- 
erated some of its advantages. In my opinion the water closet alone is worth 
more than its cost to a family, but let us compare its cost with that of other rooms 
in the house, kitchen, bedroom, library, drawing room, etc. No one of these 
rooms are used more constantly than the toilet room, and the furnishing of any 
one of them will cost about as much as a toilet room. In these days everything 
is for convenience and to save labor. This principle is applied for the men in the 
use of the binder, hay loader and hayfork, ete. Then why should it not be applied 
to the things about the home? 

You might ask me, “ Why do not more country homes have a water system 
and toilet room?” Well, I think there are two or three reasons. First, they can 
get along without it. Second, the people do not properly understand the system ; 
they have heard of some one who had a bathtub and it did not work or the pipes 
froze up and burst, the water leaked over the house, ete. They might put it in 
and it would not work and then money would be wasted: They have listened to 
other people’s complaints of a poor and defective system, and have not themselves 
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made a study of a good and successful system. In the third place, the extra cost 
has prevented many from putting in a water system. But let me say here that [ 
firmly believe that in the next ten years it will be more unusual to hear of a good 
home being erected without a water system and toilet room, than it is now to hear 
of a good home being erected with one. 

What is the cost of installing a water system? Probably this is the most 
interesting point in my paper. The cost depends principally upon the quality and 
amount of fixtures you use, therefore, you can adopt a system that suits your own 
pocket. From $175.00 to $500.00 is about the amount required, depending 
upon how simple or elaborate you wish to have it. Two years ago we had a 
water system installed in our home at a cost of $210.00 and we would not do with- 
out it for $500,00. It works completely, never blocks, supplies hot and cold water, 
flushes the closet well and disposes of the sewage most satisfactorily: Our outfit 
consists of the following :— 


1. Rainwater tank in the garret, size 12 feet long, 5 feet wide and 2 feet high. 


Wiis a nkeis, lead dined ran d. expensive irk oa slice dae Lee Sa, Sie $70 00 

2. 60 feet of eavetroughs half-way up the roof to supply rainwater. This sup- 
Les eeaOuiaall Ulver mean dswrars Ure en meee et Co aan clone enn hy Ry acl 6 00 
3. ‘Supply of well water from our neighbor’s tank for the balance of the year.... 6 00 
Jee Wasiiepasiin a loinene with Dack -AnUHDOANd + ea sis etacoces et Oa Vee ON es 15 00 
5. Cast iron bath-tub, white enamel. Al quality, 6 feet long .... eas Saw es 35. 00 
eee LOS tar LOM Oay Talib ents de re cee Ue) wan me ue ete HR ten a) ehh Me eal ese ane aD ee 2:0 00 
se EOI Leet se lh aise aye SBS aPC LER AUR SS, SR ENE RING Shea) Anas Pee Oe Sone Hat) Ra eRe 9 00 
iy ENS PR EEN So Det RTDs ani ck OMT Te CRBS GM Senegal 9p SOON ag ee ee NO i Re SU ACSA Be aa 6 00 
ae et oan LOrcerpUInp 1OcLOrce Watlernuip [rom CIsterne .. mec oe es Le ook ORS. Bees 9 00 
eee Si Comrie? AMT“ LOWS LeLG. kon. k eee y he ASS ate eR ec ance eee, 10 00 
Release Lee UOR 2 TOUT Cat ees,» tara hn Rielle As GEG oe he a ee he OPE Se hp a 6 00 


Here Ciel CAMEL ad 9 Uo care deh We ec tt ene el Screed ated re ee ee 10. 00 
imaccoepOO) Voir Comenie ones COMMpAarument. 2s. 2s sa Pe eck ve eee lnc ties ab ed, 8 00 
POU egies Bae eat en ge apg Be RRR WUE era CRS Unies ts ee Pa $210 00 


The tank might have been lined with galvanized iron but would rust out and 
u0t be so safe—at cost of $25.00 less. 

I might have got a steel tub for $18.00 and it would have been better, not 
so heavy and would not take so long to warm up when the water is turned in— 
would have cost me $15.00 less. 

Now the system I have described is very simple, is very reasonable in price, 
contains the best in every article, and is complete and satisfactory in working. But 
I have a very heavy lead lined fn in the top of my home. This is a diate antage. 
When full of water it is very heavy; some day it may settle the partitions of the 
house, and put the walls and doors out of plumb. If any accident happened it 
so that it would leak, we would have our house flooded and wall paper, plaster and 
furniture ruined. Also I have to buy water from my neighbor’s tank for part of 
the year. 

Two of my neighbors have just completed very elaborate systems in their 
homes, but being more elaborate, they naturally cost more money. They have drilled 
good new wells for hard water and put in a large cement system to supply soft 
water. These are both required in any home, so we do not need to count these 
in the extra cost of a water system. Now such a system as these gentleman have 
installed, could be installed in any ordinary private home sufficient for its require- 
ments—approximately the following cost :— 


et. (1) 
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1. 1 one-horse power gasoline engine to pump the water from either the well or 
cistern into the hydro-pneumatic tank ...........c cee eee se eee cena es ee nee $65 00 
2. Wydro-pneumatic tank as per cut, size 3 feet in diameter, by 10 feet long ....105 00 
> KATCHOM SINE fan 5 ites Pere a eae Soe ace no eis eure artes ore RBs Gy eet Staaf =e a tee Palen «oo Sao Tea ce 1s 00 
4-2 Wash basin: for toleteroeitveusat se. oe atk eee ee A ee Fig 13 00 
5. ISteel bath tub, white enamel, Al, 5% feet long .............. Rese ti tonl 4 Mein ith 18 00 
6. Boiler ee ae ee etn la cok OR Oke Be rag cle a peatio geipio Pen Nien rat ange ener ac 9 00 
7 Ca = 0:7 0 =) DRS Nee pom eons sarah ear Ee ha TN earn hrs ear Mowe a De mace alr eT Cloeeo DAEs gee oC 10 00 
8. Force pump for well and cistern ..... 62.2615 ode ee ne at ee ee ee ee acne 20: 00 
0-2 2ToW GOW CLOSCL* oo Pace ote nies eee te Mote eae nite ie “ale etal ltt canta eae tele ee Sarria aN eer 20 00 
lo Nickel fittings taps; seCG a a. ch tec we tn) vse a) eee oye teat alien eee emer etree 10 00 
11: .Piping—lead; etc. ..... See ra Sea SNe Rhy ch pnt mI Me ERC tars ae hy NE A Ra Seas hse 10: 00 
12-9 Tabour—-p humping; Pete 0 oe ook oo se ee, Te ele Sen open see nels te oe perk giae 25° 00 
18. (Cesspool, large, with 3 compartments made Of COMeNU? Bese tet oe en sae 20 00 . 
A AY ic: rae oe ee ni Aare Sar er rN hs Onur OM sty comet Mick VchO aie St gy $340 00 


This tank is placed in the cellar where it is handy to get at and is free from 
frost, and where it does not put any weight on the structure of the house. 
Capacity of this tank is 525 gallons. These are strong metal tanks, air-tight, 
tested to a pressure of 125 pounds to the square inch. Water is pumped in them 
under force and as they fill wp, the air which is confined in the top of the tank 
has no escape and becomes compressed, forming a pressure on the water. When 
the tank is three-fourths full the air is compressed to four atmospheres and the 
pressure is then forty-five pounds to the square inch on the water, and is sufficient 
to raise the water ninety feet high. This pressure is sufficient for all purposes of 
kitchen, bath room, lawn, barn, and fire protection. 

This system is most complete; you always have water. If vour soft water 
gives out you turn a tap and pump in the hard water with the same engine, same 
pump and same set of pipes, and the supply has pressure enough and is great 
enough to accommodate kitchen, toilet room, lawn, and barn, and to use also for 
fire protection. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME NURSE. 


By Miss B. MILuar, GUELPH. 


Health has been comprehensively defined as the “perfect circulation of pure 
blood in a sound organism.” Any departure from any one of these three condi- 
tions constitutes disease. 

The necessary conditions for health are: 1. A proper supply of food. 2. The 
proper cooking of same. 3. Air and sunlight supply. 4. Good environment. 
5. Exercise. 6. Rest. 7%. Sleep. 8. Bathing. 

Let the one acting as nurse in the home study the above conditions, not only 
for the sake of the patient, but also for herself. A nurse cannot do without proper 
rest, food and exercise without injuring her health. 

No two patients are alike, but there is one necessity common in all cases and 
that is cleanliness. Keep the patient with clean skin, with clean clothes, clean air 
and clean general surroundings. 

A nurse should always be neat, clean and attractive, as her appearance has an 
influence on the patient. Her manner also is of great importance. A bright, 
cheery person works wonders in a sick room. The nurse’s aim should be to keep 
the room atmosphere tranquil, peaceful and cheery, even if it means the exclusion 
of many visitors. Loud talking and whispering should be avoided. Get the 
patient’s attention before speaking and use a clear, distinct, low voice. 
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Be careful to keep the room and its furnishings neat and orderly. A patient 
accustomed to system and exactness may become fidgety if a picture on the wall 
is not hanging perfectly straight. Keep unnecessary noises from the invalid’s 
room. Have rattling windows, creaking doors, etc., etc., repaired as speedily as 
possible. Do not have rocking chairs in the room. Avoid clothes that rustle and 
shoes that squeak. Many more of these little things might be mentioned but it - 
is not necessary. ‘The thoughtful nurse will find many ways of adding to the 
patient’s comfort, remembering that it is necessary to secure repose of mind as well 
as of body. Tet me quote what one nurse says: “Good nursing depends largeiy 
upon attention to details so apparently trivial that a careless person would never 
think of them, but which make or mar the comfort of the invalid.” 

As a certain amount of depression is the inevitable accompaumnent of sickness, 
all counteracting influence should be brought to bear. An influence that has a 
more wonderful effect than most of us realize is flowers. Much might be said about 
them, but I will just copy a few lines from “The Canadian Nurse”—‘With ali 
their beauty and brightness, they bring a message of cheer; give them a warm 
welcome; make room for them; treat them kindly always, never make them a 
source of regret at any time; daily care well for them, leaving nothing that speaks 
of decay, changing the water regularly, so that there may be no heavy odor, and 
in order, iikewise, to prolong their little life. Do not leave them in the room dur- 
ing the night, and when you have refreshed them in the morning, as you return 
them to the room they will be a new source of joy.” 

If you are leaving the patient to get your rest, be sure to write out explicit 
directions for the one who is to take 'your place and thus avoid mistakes. 

In administering medicines, give at the hour stated—not fifteen minutes be- 
fore or half an hour after; shake the bottle thoroughly; pour to the side of the 
bottle that has not the label on, so as to keep the label clean; measure accurately, 
a graduated glass is to be preferred to a spoon, as spoons are of variable capacity. 

Do not leave the cork out of the bottle; keep the medicines out of the patient’s 
sight—it does not add to the comfort of the one who is ill to lie in bed and gaze 
at the various remedies that are being tried. : 

The giving of the medicines is only one of the many duties of the home nurse, 
and, as a reminder of what we said at the beginning, I will quote another well- 
known nurse who said that, “Suitable hygienic conditions will often do more to cure 
patients than the administration of drugs.” 

Do not forget the windows. They are there for a two-fold purpose, to admit 
both sunlight and fresh air. Remember that ventilation is just as necessary at 
might as in the day time. Water has many uses in the body; so give the patient 
water to drink (if it is allowed by the physician), even if it is not asked for. 

As a great deal of illness is brought about by errors in diet, it would be a 
good plan for our Wonien’s Institutes to make a study of diet in sickness and 
health this coming winter. A food chart and a few reliable books on the subject 
would be a great assistance in carrying on the work. Never neglect to consult the 
doctor regarding the patient’s menu. ach case varies and great differences of 
treatment are necessary. In considering the patient’s tray, we want good food, 
well cooked and attractively served. Give food to invalids in small quantities at 
short and regular intervals. Do not leave food of any kind in the sick-room after 
the patient hag finished with it. 

At a great many Institute meetings talks and demonstrations have been given 
on roller bandaging, but I would like to speak of the triangular bandage. It can 
be used for many purposes and it can be much more readily improvised than any 
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other kind. ‘T’o make these bandages, take a square of cotton and cut it from 
corner to corner diagonally. 

The bandage may be used as a broad bandage by bringing the point down to 
the lower border and then folding into two, or it may be made into a narrow 
bandage by drawing the point down to the lower border and then folding into 
three. The bandage should always be fastened either by a pin or by being tied 
with a reef knot. It is applhed to the body as follows: 

To the Scalp.—Fold 1a ‘hem about one and one-half inches deep along the 
lower border, place the bandage on the head so that the hem lies on the forehead 
and the point hangs down at the back, then carry the two ends around the head 
above the ears, cross them at the back, and bring them forward and tie on the 
forehead: then draw the point downwards, and turn it up and pin it on the top of 
the head. In applying this bandage care must be taken to bring it down 
close to the eyebrows, to carry the ends above, not over, the ears, and to tie them 
close down to the eyebrows, not high up on the forehead. 

For the Shoulder.—Place the centre of the bandage on the injured shoulder 
with the point running up the side of the neck; carry the ends around the middle 
of the arm and tie them; take a second bandage, fold it into a broad bandage, 
place one end over the point of the first bandage, sling the arm by carrying the 
other end of the bandage over the sound shoulder and tying at the side of the 
neck ; bring the point of the first bandage under that part of the sling resting on the 
injured shoulder, draw it tight, turn it down, and pin it. 

For the Hip—Tie a narrow bandage round the body at the waistline, tying 
_ the knot on the same side as the injury; take another bandage, turn up a hem 
according to the size of the patient, place its centre on the wound, carry the ends 
around the thigh, and tie them; then carry the point up under the waistband, turn 
it down over the knot, and pin it. 

For the Hand.—Spread out a bandage, place the wrist on the border with 
the fingers towards the point; then bring Atte point over the wrist, press the Boe 
ends over the wrist, cross, and tie them. 

For the Foot-——Spread out a bandage, place the foot in the centre with the 
toes towards the point; draw up the point over the instep, bring the two ends 
forward, cross and tie them round the ankle. 

- Large Arm Sling.—Spread out a bandage, put one end over the sound shoulder, 
let the other hang down in front of the chest, carry the point behind the elbow 
of the injured arm, and bend the arm forward over the middle of the bandage; 
then carry the second end over the shoulder of the injured side, and tie to the 
other end; bring the point forward, and pin to the front of the bandage. 

Small Arm Sling— Fold the bandage into the broad bandage; then place one 
end over the shoulder on the sound side; cross the arm over the middle of the 
bandage hanging down the chest; then bring the other end over. the injured 
shoulder and tie at the side of the neck. 

For the Chest.—Place’ the middle of the bandage on the injured side, with 
the point over the shoulder; carry the two ends around the waist and tie them; 
then draw the point over Hie shoulder and tie to one of the ends. 

For the Back.—Begin by placing the bandage on the back and apply in the 
same way as for the en 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
By Mrs. M. L. Woetarp, Forest. 


Do not think that the secret of a woman’s beauty lies in the use of cosmetics. 
It is found in resplendent health, and a happy contented mind. It is frequently 
said that “a woman is as old as she looks, and a man as old as he feels.” This 
suggests that age is a matter of feeling, not of years, and determined by the forces 
within one’s self. Every woman should have the ambition to be attractive to others. 
It is a duty she owes to herself and her friends. No woman can avoid exerting 
an influence. Therefore let your influence be uplifting and inspiring. How much 
more may be accomplished in this direction if you are a bright, cheerful, neat and 
attractive woman. The end and aim of the Greek education was to educate so as 
to have a beautiful soul in a beautiful body. Consequently these people made use 
of suitable exercisés to develop the body, and make it graceful and beautiful, and 
studied such subjects as would tend to refine and beautify the mind. And when 
we consider that God made Man in His own image, and that the body is only the 
temporary abiding-place of the soul, should we not then, as these ancient people 
did, do everything in our power to make and keep beautiful and clean, this temple, 
which holds that precious immortal part of us, the soul? 

Women are too careless as to their personal appearance; in fact, we neglect 
ourselves. A woman is accountable to herself for every wrinkle, for her middle- 
aged figure, and for all the physical defects which she has so meekly accepted. 
Some will say “Handsome is as handsome does,” but rest assured that goodness 
is more forcible when it walks hand in hand with beauty. Some one has said 
“Man is a selfish animal, but he has his uses. He shows women by his own 
example how to take care of her health and her good looks.” 

When a woman is exhausted, she will write letters or make out her accounts. 
She would laugh at you, if you were to hint that reading or writing would fail to 
rest her; all over the country women’s hospitals flourish, because women do not 
know how to rest. 

Another mistake is the constant worrying. Worry and hurry are our enemies, 
and yet we hug them to our bosoms. Women cross bridges before they come to 
them, and even build bridges to cross; they imagine misfortune and run out to 
meet it. We are not jolly enough; we make too serious a business of life, and 
laugh at its little humors too seldom. Men can stop in the midst of their perplexities 
and have a good laugh. It keeps them young. Women can’t, and that is one reason 
why we fade so early. Worry not only wrinkles the face, but it wrinkles and 
withers the mind. So have a hearty laugh once in a while; it is a good antiseptic, 
will purify the mental atmosphere, drive away evil thoughts, bad temper and other 
ills. We should not hold the years we have lived responsible for the lines in our 
faces, but the lives we have led. Malice and snarling work havoc with the fairest 
faces. “Sunlight enters a growing plant, and reappears in a flower.” Good 
thoughts and gentle acts, becoming a part of one’s life, display their loveliness in 
a sweet expression, kindly eyes, and a soft voice. Selfishness, jealousy, envy and 
cruelty have faces of their own, which they give to those who entertain these 
unpleasant qualities. Beauty and dignity are built from within, and the qualities 
thus produced are warranted to wear. Even homely features are transfigured by 
a noble soul, while the beauty from which soul is absent is but a joyless mask, for, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, we are spiritual beings. The garb of flesh 
which the spirit for 2 time wears, is modified and affected for the better or the 
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worse. The face becomes more and more, the longer we live, the reflex and tne 
indication of the inner self. 

The preservation of one’s beauty requires care and common sense; but not 
more care than you would give to your precious jewels or costly bric-a-brac. It is 
symbolic of a pure domestic life and womanly character to be a good housekeeper, 
to be exquisitely nice about the appointments of one’s house. Why is it not more 
praiseworthy for the mistress of that home to consider herself the daintiest of her 
possessions, and to care for herself accordingly ? 

Men look to a woman for high ideals, and draw from her their inspirations. 
‘They appreciate in a wife all the self-sacrifice she has given, all the love and all the 
housewifely virtues; and yet the best of them will turn with regret from her fading 
beauty, too often caused by sheer neglect and carelessness as to her appearance. It 
would be most unkind for a man to say to his wife, “You are growing careless and 
slipshod in your appearance; you are not so attractive as you were when I married 
you,” and yet there are many men who could truthfully say all this, for too often 
women reason from this standpoint: “My husband selected me before all other 
women to be his wife and the mother of his children. He made the selection of 
his own free will, because he loved me. Therefore it goes without saying that he 
preferred me to all others, and always will. Hence it is not necessary for me to 
be bright and attractive, for now he is mine.” This is a great mistake, and the 
rock upon which many a matrimonial bark has been wrecked. The wise woman 
will make a desperate effort to always be as attractive, both as a wife and mother, 
as she was when a sweetheart. Be neat and dainty; nothing so quickly calls 
attention to fading beauty as a soiled collar, an uncombed head, and a general 
unkempt appearance. 

Some may say that so long as the heart is young, it makes no difference about 
the face—but it does make a vast difference. 

Scrupulous cleanliness, air, light, diet, exercise—these are requisites for health 
and beauty. Let a woman become enamoured of her bath tub and a good face 
scrubbing brush, and take morning draughts of fresh air. Let her use fine soap, 
and hot and cold water alternately in washing her face at least once a day. Warm 
water alone will make the skin flabby. A great deal has been said about the injur- 
ious effects of water on the face.° It is all nonsense. Water and soap are as bene- 
ficial to the face as to other parts of the body. Plenty of outdoor exercise and the 
free drinking of water will work wonders in the way of improving a muddy and 
ereasy-looking complexion. The daily bath keeps the skin clear and pure, the 
flesh firm, and the limbs elastic. The liberal drinking of water cleanses the 
stomach, keeps the internal machinery clean. The long daily walk renders the 
liver active, and means a bright and happy disposition. So you see to be healthy 
and beautiful costs a mere nothing beyond the devoting of a little time to one’s 
self. Many a woman will spend hours over a piece of needlework, or reading some 
trashy novel, and yet grudge twenty minutes or so extra at her toilet that would 
render her much more attractive in every way and help greatly to preserve her 
form and beauty until an advanced age. 

Regular exercise is absolutely essential for the maintenance of a good com- 
plexion. Just as no woman who denies herself the necessary amount of sleep can 
long continue without seeing lines and crows’ feet marks appear in her face, a 
woman’s complexion also depends much on her disposition, and it certainly is in 
one’s power to ward off wrinkles until long past the fatal time when they are sup- 
posed to appear. Wrinkles are caused by the action of the muscles under the 
skin and attached to it. It is the action of these muscles which give the face its 
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expression. In the hand the muscles are also attached to the skin, but in the 
other parts of the body the muscles are not attached to the skin, so it does not 
wrinkle on contraction of the muscles. These facts at once answer the question 
so often asked as to why it is that the face and hands shew signs of age, while the 
body of the average woman of fifty frequently retains its youthful appearance. 

The little muscles of the face are a very interesting study. One set is to draw 
up the corners of the mouth, another to draw them down. One causes the face to 
look pleasant, the other cross and disagreeable. The muscles make us express every 
emotion, from fear, anger, surprise, sorrow, to happiness and delight. There are 
always two sets of muscles, one set to perform an action, the other set to counteract. 
Hence, when the muscles of contraction are the strongest, the muscles of expansion 
cannot overcome them, and the person has permanent wrinkles. 

Many women seem entirely unconscious of the approach of wrinkles, and 
rather encourage their coming, by scowling upon the slightest provocation. And 
let me ask just here—does scowling improve your looks? Does it add to your 
popularity? Does it brighten your charms? Does it keep you young-looking? 
Does it make life sweeter? Does it pay? Not while a sunny disposition is the 
winner as friend-maker and keeper! The making of unsightly facial movements 
in conversation, is wholly unnecessary, as well as decidedly unpleasant for their 
friends to endure. A smiling mouth whose corners are persistently turned upward, 
despite fate, this is among the best weapons with which woman conquers the ravages 
of Time. Eternal vigilance is the price of beauty, and so the naughty wrinkle must 
-be taken in hand at an early age. “Give a bad child full rein from the time he 
is born, won’t he conquer you,” says one beauty doctor, astutely, “so do not expect 
to remove all traces of a lifetime of neglect.” You must take your wrinkle in its 
infancy; begin its treatment to-day. Wrinkles come from various causes. Age is 
one remorseless factor, chronic stomach trouble another, and winds, hard water, 
frowns and grimaces others. All these, without counting the direful ‘results of 
uncleanness, neglect of proper food, the fatalities of insufficient rest and the terrible 
consequences of worry. Worry is a frightful destroyer of good looks, and its 
effect in the expression of the eyes is something to be dreaded, like the tiger in the 
jungle. Who has not turned away sometimes from the distress of hideously 
worried eyes, and a face seamed by fretting over petty annoyances? For a great 
grief seldom leaves these ugly traces, being rather ennobling in its shadow. They 
result from the trashy everyday nonsense about the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker; {he foolish fume over clothes; the envy of the neighbor’s ox and ass 
and all that is hers. In fact, nine times out of ten, it is foolishness which is god- 
mother to the wrinkle. Put the seam out of your heart first, then look to your 
face. 

The feeding process of eradicating wrinkles begins in this way. The skin is 
washed in warm water, and then the line is persistently pressed apart with the 
fingers, while some reliable skin food is rubbed in, and in massage ‘stroke away 
from each side of the line; a nightly half-hour consumed in this rite will soon show 
the benefits to be derived; and when this sacrifice to Hebe is over, you will find 
yourself much refreshed, and the massage has a very soothing effect on the whole 
system. You must not expect Rome to be built in a day; vigilance, I say, is the 
price of an unwrinkled skin, and certainly something is gained if the line is only 
softened to the extent of not showing at a first glance. 

A wash with barley water may be highly recommended, for it is to this humble 
bath that many a dead beauty owed her smooth skin at the age of seventy. This 
is made by boiling three ounces of pearl barley in one pint of water until the 
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gluten is extracted. The liquid is then strained and five drops of tincture of ben- 
zoin added, 

A word regarding baths. Take a cold sponge bath in the morning; 
you cannot imagine how beneficial it is to the health, and also to the 
complexion. It gives the complexion a brightness and freshness that nothing else 
can give. It makes the skin firm, and gives it the rosy hue of health. Hot water 
baths should be taken at night, just before retiring, as they are very relaxing. 
Salt water baths are strengthening and hygienic, but should not be indulged in 
carelessly by those not in good health. Soft water is an important factor in keep- 
ing the skin in good condition. Always use a good soap. There is nothing so 
injurious as a poor soap. Pure soap is as necessary to health as pure food. 

Do not be afraid of the sunshine. Curative powers are in the rays of the sun, 
and they give youth. Let the sunshine into your rooms; it is purifying and health- 
giving. Never mind faded carpets and curtains—these can be replaced—let in the 
sunshine, it is life to everybody. Fresh air is so essential, not only during the day, 
but during your hours of sleep, so have your bedroom thoroughly aired and venti- 
lated. One’s sleeping room should be as large as possible, and the windows should 
always be open, at least one inch top and bottom, to insure a constant current of 
air. Try and make it a rule to get to bed by ten or ten-thirty. One or two 
hours’ sleep before twelve is worth several hours after twelve. Without good 
refreshing sleep no woman can appear at her best. 

Many women think it weak to take a nap in the afternoon. On the contrary, 
it is often a sign of weakness if they do not. A nap in the afternoon refreshes one 
for the time being because of the complete relaxation it affords. It will also help in 
the retaining of good looks, good health and good disposition. There is nothing 
that so soon restores the tired nerves as good refreshing sleep. Get in the habit 
of giving up a few moments at least each day to take a nap, and you may find 
the necessity for tonics done away with. 

The desire to preserve one’s youthful looks as long as possible is a perfectly 
natural one. It is even commendable, and the mother, in particular, is wise who 
seeks to retain her youthful looks and feelings. A woman has a right to seek to 
look young for the sake of her husband and children. It is, in fact, her duty not 
to allow the years to leave any more marks than are necessary; and the youthful- 
ness of the spirit should be held on to most tenaciously. Never look on the dark 
side; take sunny views of everything; a sunny thought drives away the shadows. 
Cultivate the spirit of contentment; all discontent and dissatisfaction bring age 
furrows prematurely to the face. Form a habit of throwing off before going to 
bed at night all the cares and anxieties of the day—everything which can possibly 
cause mental wear and tear, and deprive you of rest. 

There are few things more conducive to health than walking exercise; and one 
advantage of our climate is that there are but few days in the year on which at 
some time of the day it might not be taken. Walking—I mean a walk, not a stroll 
—is a glorious exercise; it expands the chest and threw back the shoulders. It 
strengthens the ee and promotes digestion and is better than any aperient 
pill ever invented; it clears the complexion, giving roses to the cheeks, brightness 
to the eye, and in point of fact is one of the greatest beautifiers in the world. If 
women would walk more than they do, there would be fewer useless complaining 
wives than at present. 

Now you see beauty and health depend largely on our daily walks, daily baths 
and fresh air, and certainly these are free for everyone. 


° 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


By. Mrs. F. W. Watts, CLINTON, ONT. 


What shall we do with the boys? This is the question that comes to us time 
and again, as we see bright, active lads indulging in habits that certainly must 
render them less capable of filling positions of trust in the years to come and also 
materially injure them both physically and mentally. 

The other evening as I was going up town I passed a doorway at the side of 
a store and on the doorstep sat four small boys (you can well imagine they were 
not very large when four could sit on the doorstep), each one puffing away at a 
cigarette, and as I passed, I overheard one of them remark, “This is my sixth 
cigarette to-day.” I felt constrained to stop and talk to them and try to show’ 
them the awful mistake they were making in abusing their little bodies and brains 
in such a manner, but—I didn’t, why? Well, those boys have parents and we 
ofttimes find that parents object to having their children remonstrated with, eyen 
though they are doing wrong. Then again, children nowadays, in many cases, are 
not taught to show respect to their elders, and the chances are I would have met 
with nothing but impertinence. 1 thought, who is responsible? Where are the 
mothers of those boys, and why do they allow them to be out on the streets in the 
evening? ‘hey should have been in the home around mother’s knee listening to 
some fascinating tale, or a chapter from some good book, or perchance, best of all 
listening to mother’s voice as she endeavors to impress upon their young minds the 
evil results that will surely follow the indulgence in any of those pernicious habits. 
Surely the parents are to blame to a great extent for.much of the misconduct of 
their children. Children are born imitators and it is the most natural thing in 
the world for a boy to imitate his father, and think, if he can do as daddy. does, 
he will be a man sure. Yet how inconsistent some fathers are, doing every day 
the things that they would punisn their children for doing. I once saw a father 
shake his little son for swearing, telling him, with an oath, what he would do to 
him if he heard him at that again. That father surely deserved the lash, for the 
boy was only a mite of three or four years who did not understand what he said, 
but was only repeating his father’s words. 

Then again many parents do not appear to make any attempt to inculcate in 
their children that true sense of honor without which no boy or girl can ever 
become truly great. Petty meannesses are treated as jokes and thus encouraged. 
A case of this kind was brought to my notice one evening this summer while 
attending a lawn social. Shortly after entering the grounds we noticed two young 
men steal in by chmbing over the high-backed seats which had been placed along 
to form a fence. I said to my lady friend, “Well, that does not show very good 
principle to say the least; but I presume they are saving their dimes for refresh- 
ments.” It was only a few minutes, however, until the same boys attracted our 
attention again, this time by pulling the green apples off the trees and throwing 
them among the crowd, not knowing or caring, who they might strike or what harm 
they might do. As they came to a young tree near where we sat, the son of the 
owner of the premises remarked that this was the first year that tree had borne 
fruit and they were anxious to see what it would be like, so he walked over and 
the boys passed on to the next which was close beside us. As they pulled the limbs 
down to reach the apples, I said to them, “Green apples are not on the bill of 
fare to-night; you should leave the trees alone.” I received a very indifferent 
reply. However, they sat down for a few minutes, evidently to think out some 
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further mischief, as it was not long before they were over at a booth snatching 
oranges and any fruit they could get their hands on. Later on one of the man- 
agement committee overheard them planning how they would walk up and pretend 
to buy, but instead would knock off the clerk’s hat and when he stooped to pick 
it up they would grab all they could and run. Of course the gentleman who heard 
the plan scien arrived at the booth at the same time as the boys and so 
prevented them carrying out their plans. 

I know a.great many people would regard such conduct as a practical joke. 
Yes, they might even consider it as smart; but I regard it as downright dishonesty. 
Stealing is the proper word in plain English and, as long as people are ‘pleased to 
wink at such conduct, just so long will boys be convicted of embezzling, misappro- 
priating bank funds, ete. What else can we expect? Had they been poor boys, I 
presume they would very quickly have received a severe reprimand and been sent 
out of the grounds, but they belong to respectable families. True, their fathers 
frequent the clubroom:and their mothers spend their afternoons playing cards for 
prizes, but what of that? Who shall dare to say that they and their boys are not 
all right? Had those boys been arrested on a charge of stealing, their parents would 
have been highly indignant. Who is responsible? Oh! the pity of it. 

Cannot something be done to make ‘parents realize their responsibility and 
show them the necessity of teaching their children by precept and example (the 
latter is, to my mind, the more important of the two), to be true, pure, honest 
and honorable in every thought and action, doing nothing that would cause a 
shadow of reproach to fall upon them. In short, to be genuine. J like the ring 
of that word genuine. It sounds solid and reliable, a something you can safely lean 
upon, and what prospect of a bright, noble, honorable career can any boy have 
unless he be genuine. 

Fathers! mothers! awake from your slumbers of unconcern. See to it that 
you are setting an example for your children that is worthy of imitation. Know 
that they are naturally following in your footsteps. See to it that those footsteps 
do not take them into questionable paths that may lead to disgrace and failure, but 
‘rather itno a life that will be bright with a halo of purity and honor, that they 
may be a comfort and credit to you, a crown to your old age. “A eood name is 
more to be desired than great riches.” 

If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 

The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, tho’ bare 


Perhaps, of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 


THE HURRY, WORRY AND WASTE OF MODERN HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Mrs. J. E. BretHour, BurForp. 


What an age of hurry, scurry we live in—the day is not long enough for all 
the occupations we try to crowd into it. Consequently our minds are in a state of 
mental turmoil, and hurry begets worry, and, although we vainly endeavor to make 
every moment count, our very haste begets waste, thus defeating our own ends and 
we fail to accomplish the very things we had laid out to do. Such lives are rarely 
happy and more rarely successful. A friend of mine who was forced by circum- 
stances to lead a rather strenuous life, and seeing a particularly trying time ahead 
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of her and feeling she must have a tonic to brace her up, went to her doctor and 
told him she must have something for her nerves. Being a sensible friend, as well 
as a clever doctor, he looked at her steadily, remarking, “You do not need medicine 
—take care of yourself, don’t hurry and, above all, don’t worry, and take plenty 
of rest,” which seemed good enough advice, but rather hard to follow. However, 
being a sensible woman she did so as nearly as possible; and we all know the folly 
of crossing our bridges before we come to them, and the troubles that never come 
are hardest of all to bear. Those who have read, or better still, have heard Martha 
Van Rensselaer give her address on “Saving Steps’ must remember her graphic 
description of the days when everything goes wrong; when the fire won’t burn, or 
burns too much; when the bread won’t rise, or runs over before we can get:it in 
the pans. That is the time to go in the sitting room, sit down in the easiest chair 
and reflect as to where the fault lies, with the stove, the bread or ourselves, and 
ten to one it is within. Hurry is generally the result of mismanagement. It shows 
a lack of control either of ourselves or circumstances. It is all very well to say 
“circumstances over which I have no control,” but now is the time to rise above 
circumstances and become master, or rather mistress of the situation. 

Hurry begets worry—worry so often follows close on the heels of something 
unexpected turning up. What is worry? A professor in one of the colleges or 
universities of Boston has written a book on the subject and gives the best defini- 
tion I know of—“Worry is a state of undue solicitude,’ and adds these lines— 
“Why worry? The duck’s legs are short—the stork’s legs are long. We cannot 
make the duck’s legs long, neither can we make the stork’s legs short, why worry ?” 
All housekeepers do not worry about the same things. It is for each of us to 
find out our own special weakness and overcome it before it becomes so deeply 
rooted that it affects our happiness and possibly those around us. The unexpected 
guest fills:the hearts and minds of some with such consternation that they almost 
forget to extend a fitting welcome. The moment their friend appears in sight-they 
begin to wonder what “extra” they have in the larder. Give them a warm wel- 
come and iwhile they are laying aside their “bonnet and shawl,” if absolutely 
necessary to make any addition to the family meal, think quickly and quietly, and 
act on the same principle, so that your guest will not dream you have made any 
change on their account, for what could be more embarrassing than to discover that, 
instead of giving our friends pleasure, we have caused them extra hurry and worry. 

While having as much regularity and method as possible in our household 
arrangements and work, do not have them resemble the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which altered not. When there is only one woman in the house, it would 
quite stagger her to sit down and contemplate the one thousand and ninety-five 
meals to prepare in a year, besides extra lunches, etc., but on the other hand, when 
she considers they only come one at a time, and remembering the promise “As 
thy day, so shall thy strength be,” it does not seem so appalling; and I would like 
every busy and over-busy housekeeper to look within and she will probably find that 
these very every-day meals are the cause of much of our hurry and worry, often 
caused by lack of system and sometimes by lack of adaptability. When too many 
“unexvecteds” happen, change your plans, cut something out and avoid the wear 
and tear on nerves and body which is sure to take place. Few can stand the con- 
stant strain of housekeeping without an occasional change of scene or a little out- 
ing, for who has not felt— 


“Oh for the gift of a pair of wings 
To bear me out of the reach of things— 
Things to boil, and things to bake, 
Things to mend and things to make.” 
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And this brings me to the last clause of my subject—Waste. Many good 
housekeepers would be quite indignant if we so much as hinted they were extrava- 
gant and yet they are wasteful every day of their most valuable assets—health and 
strength—which, owing to the contrariness of human nature, we never prize while 
we are in full enjoyment of the same. No hard and fast rules can be laid down 
as a remedy, the cure must come from within. In the present day when it seems 
to be a case of poor help, or no help, a duty every woman owes to herself and 
family, is to take the best possible care of herself, and mo woman has the right to 
live at such high pressure that she is never at her best either mentally or physically. 
The old copy books were full of such proverbs as “More haste, less speed,” “Wilful 
waste makes woeful want,” etc., and they are quite applicable to us. If we are to 
get any pleasure out of our housekeeping, we must cut out the non-essentials, reduce 
our work to a system, and live up to our privileges, and resolve to have less hurry, 
worry and waste in: our housekeeping. 


WORRY IS WORSE THAN WORK. 
By Mrs. J. B. Fraser, ANNAN, ONT. 


Worry has been called “woman’s worst emotion.” It is almost unnecessary to 
define or describe it. It takes most often the form of vain regrets over past mis- 
takes and; groundless fear of the future, a morbid distress over what is past or 
what might have been, or a vexing and distressing anxiety as to what may never 
be. It is a sign of weakness and a type of fear which may take hold of an other- 
wise healthy mind, but which, if indulged in, may in time lead to serious derange- 
ment. According to an eminent authority, “It is the one great shortener of life 
under civilization,’ as it certainly is one of the things that makes life less worth 
living. Of all forms of worry, the financial is the most frequent, and for ordinary 
minds the most distressing, though there is almost nothing that the worrisome do 
not worry over. 

The philosophers would comfort us with the reflection that to worry is the 
prerogatwe of humanity. The animal does not worry. This is evidently the 
thought of the poet Shelley, who envies the sky-lark his power of giving himself 
up to the joy of the moment, and contrasts therewith his own unhappy faculty 
of sorrow. 
“We look before and after 

And pine for what is not, 


And our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught.” 


Often, worry is one of the results of over-work, oftener still of ill-regulated 
work, but oftenest. of all of an ill-regulated and discontented mind. 

Work may be defined as the continued application of strength or energy of 
mind or body in the accomplishing of some task. There are many kinds of work, 
and at least two kinds of workers; those who are interested in, or in love with, 
their work, and those who do it merely from a sense of duty or under the com- 
pulsion of necessity. Work that we have to make ourselves do is, of course, much 
harder than work we delight to do, whether it be head work or hand work. One 
may have a task that calls for close and keen attention, although in the doing of 
it one may not be called on to move hand.or foot, which may tire one more than 
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work for the same time, straining every muscle of the body. It is related of a 
young soldier, who was set to watch a hole in a wall, through which a spy was ex- 
pected to creep, that, after watching for an hour with his rifle cocked and ready to 
shoot, he said he did not remember ever having had so fatiguing an experience. 
But, easy or hard, work is less wearying and wearing than worry, which is as. bad 
for one as grinding without grist is for a mill. 

Worry is a morbid exercise of mind and nerve, resulting always in excessive 
strain and consequent wasteful expenditure of energy and exhaustion of vitality, 
without any consequent healthful reaction; leaving the one who indulges in it 
or who has come under bondage to it wearied without work, irritable without 
warrant, and most unreasonably depressed. 

Work, on the other hand, within the limits of one’s strength, is healthful 
exercise of the bodily and mental powers, ensuring the enjoyment of the luxury 
of rest and sound sleep, and resulting in the renewal and increase of the energy 
expended. Exercise, which may be regarded as a form of work, is universally 
acknowledged to be essential to good health and to the highest development of the 
utmost vigor of mind and body. Indeed, there are those who say that even those 
who work hard would be the better of systematic exercise, in addition to their 
work. Those who train for athletic contests work harder than most of us, simply 
to make sure that they will be at their fittest when the day comes, and they are 
never in better health or spirits than when they are training. 

Worry is worse than work, in this, that we may worry all day and fave noth- 
ing to show for it, whereas, if we work for an hour we are almost certain to accom- 
plish something. If worry ever accomphshed anything, it would be easier to make 
some allowance for it. It not only fails of useful or practical result, but its effects, 
on those who are a prey to it, are most distressing and lamentable. 

The worst of all kinds of worry is worry over one’s work. ‘Those who have 
tried to ride a bicycie will remember that the more they worried, for fear they 
would run against any object, the surer they would be to strike it, no matter how 
hard they worked the pedals or handle-bars to avoid it. If worry beforehand does 
not help matters, and worry afterwards is still more silly and useless, the sooner 
this weakening leak of vital energy is stopped, the more strength we will have for 
the doing and enjoying of our necessary work. One of the world’s busiest men, 
of his day, accounted for the amount of work he was able to get through by the 
fact that he did his work but once, while many people worried over their’s both 
before and after they did it. There is both philosophy and religion in this method. 

“Don’t cross the bridge till you come to it.” “Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof.” But, someone may be thinking it is all very well to quote proverbs; 
what we would like to know is how to stop worrying. There has been a good deal 
written, lately, of a new method of treating nervous troubles, from which we may 
perhaps learn something. The idea is to work through what is called the sub- 
conscious mind. ‘The subconscious mind is the mind which works while we are 
asleep, as well as while we are awake. When the conscious mind is calmed, and, as 
far as possible, inactive, the line of thought. which is contrary to the one which 
is the cause or the result of the trouble is repeatedly suggested. This may be done 
as one is just falling asleep. Just before falling asleep at night, or when waking 
in the morning, are said to be the times when auto-suggestion is most effective. 
Many have learned by sad experience that worrying about anything, before falling 
asleep, is liable to persist through the night and to result in a restless sleep, dis- 
turbed by distressing dreams. The aim of auto-suggestion is to substitute hopeful 
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thoughts, which will displace the troublesome thoughts, and cause the wearied 
troubled one to wake up relieved, refreshed and encouraged, It is said that one 
who was a victim of worry, and who found herself often exclaiming, “Oh dear!” 
with a burdened sigh, was led to think of the many reasons she had for gratitude 
and to resolve that instead of “Oh dear,” she would say, “Praise the Lord!” This 
she did, often repeating the 92nd Psalm for her encouragement. She soon im- 
proved in health, overcame the habit of sighing, and became as cheerful as she 
had been doleful before. 

This is a kind of faith-cure that is open to anyone who is wiling to try it, who 
has faith in the wisdom and goodness of an over-ruling Providence, and in the 
effect of suggestion on the subconscious mind. But, whether we try it or not, if 
we would be sane and sweet and strong, if we would be happy and make others 
happy, if we would be equal to our work and successful in it, we must not worry. 
We need not and we should not. 


THE USE OF BOOKS. 
By Miss HELEN McMurcHIE, HARRISTON. 


Books place the means of education within the reach of all. Carlyle it is 
who says that nowadays, books constitute our true universities: while we have also 
the recent notable example of President Eliot who proposes to name a five foot 
shelf full of books, the intelligent reading of which shall be in itself a liberal educa- 
tion. Whatever other educational opportunities we may have been denied, books 
may become to all of us the gateway to richer intellectual life. 

Hence the chotce of books is of prime importance. The prodigal supply 
available makes discrimination in selecting both a virtue and an art. Our fore- 
fathers, nurtured on the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, attained to an intellectual 
stature for which we often sigh. While it is neither possible nor wise for us to 
thus limit our range of choice, we may, nevertheless, abide by the rule (in their 
case an admirable necessity), of reading only that which is of worth. It is safest 
to read those standard works of which Time has approved, and in so doing our 
tastes will be formed so that later we will be able to measure and judge newer 
works by these recognized standards. It is of course impossible to lay down hard 
and fast rules as to reading, still there are some points that we may need to have 
recalled, and it is with a view to giving some practical suggestions in this regard 
that this paper is written. 7 

A word first as to magazines; they figure too prominently in our reading to 
be passed over lightly. Much of the fiction that appears in our periodicals is 
worthless, though there are, of course, stories of the best sort mingled with the 
poorer element. The prominence of the short story is a notable feature of our 
modern magazines; it renders them particularly adaptable for recreation, a pleas- 
ant diversion for an odd minute. This appeals to the busy housewife who often 
finds herself free for a few minutes and willing to be amused, but too tired for 
anything that demands sustained or careful attention. Another important func- 
tion of the magazine is to keep us in touch with current happenings, presenting 
the news of the world in brief form and with critical estimates that the daily paper 
does not attempt to give. A magazine of this nature is always worth having— 
“World Wide,” “The Literary Digest” and the “Review of Reviews” are examples — 
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of this type. Then we have magazines devoted to the particular in- 
terests of the home and the farm, and these are necessary in order that we may 
keep in touch with progress in our special departments of work. I should say that 
there should be in every farm home at least one agricultural paper, a woman’s 
journal, a current review and, possibly, a magazine containing fiction of the better 
class. In towns, public libraries place magazines within the reach of all, but in 
the country no such facilities are available. The purchasing of magazines, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as an extravaganee. It is an investment which will 
yield well in the information gained and in the added attractiveness of the home. 

To come to the main question of books. Every house should contain at least 
the nucleus of a library. I have been in houses where not a book was in evidence 
and I have reflected with wonder at the intellectual barrenness thus revealed. Bet- 
ter far to have plain clothes and shabby furniture than to be without books. The 
former are but outward habiliments, the latter are the food and raiment of the 
mind. The best works of English literature can be obtained now at most moderate 
prices in a variety of editions. There is, for instance, the People’s Library of one 
hundred volumes at nineteen cents each. I have a selection of Browning’s poems 
in this edition, and I often wonder at the thought of so rich a treasure for nine- 
teen cents. Then there is the Universal Library, Collin’s Classics and, most exten- 
sive of all, the Everyman’s Library, which comprises not only fiction, but history, 
biography, poetry, philosophy, ete. These books are twenty-five cents, bound in 
cloth, and in leather, forty-five cents. 

The collecting of a lbrary yields the greatest pleasure. What better thing 
than to start a child out with the present of a few good books to which he may 
gradually add as time goes by. It will be worth more to him than money—a con- 
stant source of joy and profit. He who has not experienced the rapture of holding 
a long wished for book in his hands at last has missed a great delight. 

Traveling libraries bring within reach of people in the country books which 
might not otherwise be obtainable. I have visited Institutes where the ladies were 
enthusiastic over the libraries which they thus obtained by application to the 
Department of Education. 

Individual taste must govern us largely in the selection of books, yet it is not 
wise to follow our inclinations too readily. For instance, most of us need to exert 
some strength of will to apply ourselves to books of a more serious order instead of 
works of fiction, the tendency often being to read stories alone. That is too much 
like living on sweets and spices; we need a more substantial diet as well. It is a 
good rule to read two serious books for every one of fiction. Then, too, there is 
nothing which so repays one as writing out a short summary of each book as read, 
along with a few notes containing one’s impressions of the book. Nothing so 
clarifies in one’s mind what has been read. There is a sense of mastery over the 
substance of the volume. Then, too, it is interesting, if these notes are kept in 
a book, to turn them up in after years. and compare past ideas with those of the 
present. ‘T’o undertake some systematic course of reading is an excellent way for 
those who have the leisure. The Chautauqua course is probably the model in this 
regard, and nothing is more worth while than to read the four series of books 
which it provides. 

The standard works of fiction should always be read: Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hhot, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Kingsley, Trollope, ete. Naturally, 
in recommending books one can speak only from: an ins tvidual viewpoint, but I 
have tried to select the names of several books, stories wh‘ “h, it seems to me, convey 
a good general impression of the mode of life of the tim s which they describe, and 
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are valuable, therefore, as giving us a vivid presentation of various epochs of history. 
These books are: Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii,” Reade’s “Cloister and the 
Hearth,” Charles Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke,” Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities,” Mere- 
dith’s “ Diana of the Crossways,” Hardy’s “ Return of the Native” and Jirby’s 
“Golden Dog,” a story of French Canada. This list is manifestly incomplete, 
but I suggest these books because I have found them all to convey with peculiar 
power the atmosphere, the mental attitude of the time in which the story is laid. 

For intellectual stimulus, poetry and the essay must be sought. The study 
of Shakespeare might well be encouraged, and there is no reason why a Dramatic 
Club organized in a neighborhood should not study one of the plays, perhaps pro- 
ducing *t at the end of the course.. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury of Verse,” avail- 
able in several of the editions of books mentioned before, is a collection of short 
poems arranged in historical sequence. It contains all that is best among the 
shorter songs of our poets, excepting some more recent writers—Browning for 
instance. The person who has read the Golden Treasury carefully should have a 
good general idea of the development of English poetry. No form of writing is 
more stimulating or more fascinating than the essay. Prominent in this class 
are those of Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold. 

No person can claim to be well informed who has not a grasp of English and 
also Canadian history. Green’s “ Short History of the English People” is the 
most interesting to my mind of English histories, while of Canadian histories 
Roberts’ ““Hstory of Canada” is concise, yet entertaining. Nor must the well 
read person neglect biography so closely interwoven with the annals of polities, 
literature and art. Biography recreates for us the great men of the past and 
throws new light on the problems of their times. 

I had almost forgotten travel and adventure. Yet at the mention of this the 
name of Robert Louis Stevenson comes up. How great is the loss of that person 
who does not know the writings cf this incomparable genius, this prince of adven- 
turers, this sweet and chivalrous spirit—Stevenson. English literature is wonder- 
fully enriched by his works, and they are of a character that all will appreciate 
and enjoy. ps 

There are a few religious books to which people of all faiths turn alike. 
Thomas a-Kempis’ “The Confessions of St. Augustine,” and, above all, the Bible. 
The Bible, considered as literature alone is well worth our most careful and con- 
stant study. It is the source and inspiration of all that is best in our literature, 
and any decline of interest in the pages would mean certain deterioration in our 
national writings. It should be studied and prized among us more than it at 
present is, and the person whose tastes have been formed by reading the Bible 
will not be likely to err in the choice of other literature. 

The question of children’s books is one of importance. Parents have a great 
responsibility in this regard. Especially should they see to it that all harmful 
literature is kept out of children’s reach, even if this should mean the avoiding 
of a newspaper, for instance, whch publishes a colored supplement. Such read- 
ing is anything but clevating for children, or for grown people either. Parents 
should take an interest in what their children read, reading to them and with 
them, and seeking to direct their interest in right channels. Small children will 
enjoy poetry long before they are able to fully grasp the meaning. If a few lines 
are read every night at bedtime, it will be a treat to be looked forward to all day 
and a valuable training in poetic taste as well. “Hiawatha” is suitable for such 


reading, as are also Eugene Field’s poems and Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Child’s 
Garden of Verse.” 
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Ruskin says to turn a boy or a girl loose in a good library and let them choose 
for themselves. The books which they prefer ma'y surprise our tastes, but, pro- 
vided all harmful literature is kept out of the way, we may trust to them finding 
that which is adapted to their particular stage of mental development. The duty 
of the parent is not so much to dole out desirable books like those of medicine,. 
as to encourage the child in the cultivation of right tastes and then leave him to 
select for himself. 

Among a great number of delightful books for children it is hard to dis- 
criminate, but there are a few generally recognized stories which every child should 
read. Such for example are, Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales,” 
‘Kingsley’s Greek stories and “Water Babies,’ Hans Andersen’s fairy tales, 
Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking Glass,” Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ete. There is also a series of books by 
Clara Dillingham Pierson which children will read with enjoyment and profit. 
They are called “Among the Meadow People,” “Among the Farm Yard People,” 
etc. Hach book consists of a series of stories of the animals, birds, insects, etc., 
found in the forest, the farm yard, the meadow and the pond. ‘These stories are 
charming reading and incidentally considerable knowledge is gained. 

To read books aloud in the family circle is an excellent practice. There is 
certainly nothing more pleasant than when the whole family gathers together in 
one circle in the long winter evenings, the miother and girls with their sewing, 
while the father or some other member of the family reads aloud. The old familiar 
books should be read then; the parents will enjoy renewing their knowledge of 
them and the younger people will make their acquaintance with such books guided 
by the comments and discussions of the elders. 

Already I can fancy I hear someone saying “There is no time for all this, 
we are too busy to read.” My answer is this. We are given in this life a certain 
amount of capital in the shape of time and opportunity and it is our bounden duty 
to make of this the most that we can. We should, therefore, decide what things 
in life are really worth while—what are the important matters to which we should 
devote ourselves, what the non-essentials which we may safely neglect. Then, hav- 
ing settled this question, we may proceed to bestow our energies on that which, in 
our estimation, is mist worthy. Determination will generally enable us to find 
leisure for that which we are really bent on doing. If we consider the possession 
of money, or its equivalent, of prime importance, we will bend all our energies to 
its acquirement and the chances are ten to one that we will succeed. If we regard 
the development of our intellectual and spiritual nature as worthy of care, we will 
probably succeed, only we must remember that this may mean the surrender of 
some less cherished good. We may have fewer fine clothes and less money in the 
bank and may be driven to ingenious devices for crowding a little reading in with 
our daily tasks, but we will eventually receive our reward, not in worldly coin, but 
in added riches of the spizit. The question of time for reading simply widens 
into this broad problem—Are we to give our time and energies to the pursuit of 
material things or to the culture of things spiritual? It was said once that a man 
could not serve two masters. ‘This still holds true. The great question before us 
is the choice of a controlling aim in life. The quest of worldly riches seems to 
absorb most of the energetic people of this young land; genuine devotion to a more 
unworldly life is rare. A false view of success has obscured our vision and the 
delightful arts of life, the love of simple things, the fondness for quiet thought 
and reflection are disappearing before an all-absorbing desire for worldly posses- 
sions. Books ever wait in the path of reflection and those who, leaving vulgar ways, 
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choose the pleasant walks of wisdom and quietness will find them set like lamps 
to light the way to the realms of imagination, of cheerful enjoyment and sane 
thought. The question is, which path shall we choose? 


COUNTRY HOMES. 
By Miss B. Duncan, Emery, ONT. 


Those who have reached years of maturity and recall conditions as they existed 
in the pioneer days of our country, could scarcely believe it possible for such 
changes to take place in country homes in so short a time. The early settlers 
were content with a log house of small dimensions, but few of their grandchildren 
would be satisfied to bring a bride into such a humble abode to-day. Not many 
would care to hew out a home for themeslves as our grandparents did in the early 
days. People prefer rather to begin just where their parents left off after long 
years of struggling, and seldom do they realize what such struggles cost. 

The introduction of machinery on the farm gives to us one of the reasons 
why so many left their country homes for city hfe. Up to that time a great many 
men were required to harvest the crops, but with the invention of machinery the 
number required was lessened, consequently these unemployed must seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, and the most likely place would be in the city where these imple- 
ments were being manufactured. Another reason might be that city life appeared 
to them inore attractive than country life. This may have been true in early 
days, but is it to-day? Is it not an improvement of rural environment which is 
tempting many to return to country homes? Traveling through the country, one 
finds a great many changes in the past few years—trolley lines, telephones, rural 
mail delivery. etc.—these are the improvements which make the city extend out 
into the country, and make our rural homes more desirable. 

One of the first points in selecting a home would be to consider the aims of 
the individual members of the family. All the family may wish to live in the 
country, yet some may like to be near enough to the town or city that they may 
go to business and yet enjoy the privileges of a country home. Therefore, 1t 
would be well to select a place convenient to town or village, and just large enough 
to be cared for by the family without incurring an expense greater than the yield. 

The situation of the house is very important. There are instances of homes, 
built on that part of the land which is not of much use for cultivation—probably 
near a swamp. That is a mistaken idea of economy. We want good surroundings 
for our homes, and commanding as beautiful a view as possible—a site high enough 
to afford good drainage, but not necessarily the unprotected ‘hilltop. All situations 
have their advantages and disadvantages, and these should be thoroughly considered 
before a final decision is made. 

The general appearance of a house expresses the individuality of the man, 
and to walk through each apartment only corroborates one’s views. From the 
outside one can judge whether he is neat, orderly, or artistic, or whether he cares 
nothing for the elements of neatness and beauty. His parlor indicates whether he 
cares more for show or comfort, his library reveals the character of his mind, and 
by the furnishing of the dining room and its viands, one can judge whether he 
loves the pleasures of sense more than a strong body. It is unnecessary to see the 
man to have a fairly clear idea of him. , 
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A country home should not be a city house transferred to rural surroundings, 
In the city the houses are crowded together and are usually long and narrow. 
Such a house standing alone in the country, unprotected by trees, fecal give one 
the impression that a good strong blast might blow it down. A sie solid looking 
house, protected by a few trees, is more eae for the country. It should be 
of as raed construction as csi and planned to be convenient. Many of the 
country homes which were built years ago are not very convenient, and one must 
take a great many unnecessary steps in Aine the work of the household. A little 
money spent on alterations to improve these household conditions would be a wise 
investment. ‘There is no reason why the housewife should not have conveniences 
to save her time and strength, even as the farmer has all the labor-saving machinery 
on the farm to lessen his labor. Not always is the husband at fault. His wife 
toils from early morn till late at night, simply because she is content to go on 
in the same way year after year, trying to do with what she has, rather than incur 
a little expense for labor-saving devices. 

Too often the parlor is given more thought than the kitchen—elaborate furn- 
ishings, and anything that will make a show are to be found there, while out in 
the kitchen, where the housewife has to spend most of her time in looking after the 
needs of the family, there is nothing to lighten labor, and everything to make 
her cross and irritable. Why should Paine hee The time is coming, yes, is at 
hand, when women are waking up to realize that labor saving devices are as neces- 
sary for women as for men, and are insisting upon having them in their 
kitchens. In many farm houses we find large kitchens which are used as kitchen 
and dining room combined. The small kitchen conveniently arranged is prefer- 
able for lessening labor. Having it separate from the dining room is desirable. 
Why not have a partition put up to make two rooms of the large kitchen, and it 
will not require as much labor to do the work, and meals will ve more appreciated 
in a cool dining room free from the odors of cooking, than in a hot kitchen? 

In building a new home, it is well for the housewife to be consulted about the 
plan—for who honld know ‘better than the woman who has to live in it and do 
the work what will be most convenient for her. A careful study should be made 
of the plan before any work is begun in the construction of the house. - It is much 
easier, and costs less to make alterations in the plan before it is made into a house, 
than after. 

Sanitation and ventilation should be carefully considered too before building 
operations are begun. To enjoy good health we require plenty of fresh air, hence 
a good system of ventilation is necessary. 

The number of rooms in a ‘house depends on the size of the family to occupy 
it. It shows poor judgment to have so many rooms that some of them are never 
furnished. And a worse fault is to furnish them so elaborately that the members 
of the family are afraid to use them. What is more aggravating than to go into 
a parlor to wait for a friend, and find everything so stiff that one is afraid to pick 
up a book to read while waiting, for fear it might not ibe replaced at exactly the 
same angle Why not have everything for use, and not so grand that we cannot 
enjoy them? 

Above all, simplicity should predominate. The less carved furniture and 
fancy omamentation 4 in the home, the more easily it can be kept clean and sanitary. 
Therefore, in purchasing it is well to keep this point in view, as it will require 
less of the housewife’s time and strength to keep it in perfect condition, and will 
give her more time to spend in reading and recreation. It is possible to have 
simplicity, too, in all the home decoration. One does not need to get expensive 
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materials to have pleasing effects. Some of the less costly materials give just as 
good satisfaction. Because one’s neighbors have expensive articles in their homes, 
is no reason why one should have phe too, providing one cannot afford them. It 
shows wisdom to always live within one’s means. | 

Nor should the color scheme be forgotten. Harmony of color is very im- 
portant, and has a great influence on refinement in the home. ~Hach must use her 
best judgment as to what is the best color for each particular room, what are the 
most appropriate furnishings. A few good pictures must, of course, not be for- 
gotten. 

Having considered the home itself, one must not forget the outward sur- 
roundings. The country affords more space than the city to show off a beautiful 
house. The beauty of many a city home is overlooked by ‘being situated so close 
to the street, and hemmed in by other houses. In the country we are not so 
crowded for space, and can have a lawn, garden, orchard, and probably a tennis 
court, where use, beauty and pleasure may be linked together. ~ Here there can be 
much artistic ae dispiayed in the arrangement of these outward surroundings. 
The back and front lawns might be separated by a hedge, grape arbor, shrubs, or 
even a wire or board fence covered with vines. While. the back yard may be 
screened from view in this way, it does not follow, however, that it should’be a 
“catch all” for ash barrels, tin cans and all kinds of rubbish. On the contrary, 
it should be as carefully cared for as aS front lawn, and made, as the poet says, 
“A thing of beauty and joy for ever.” It costs very little for shrubs, vines and 
seeds to beautify the home surroundings, and they certainly afford much pleasure 
for young and old. A combination of loners and ‘high-growing plants and 
shrubs can be arranged to give pleasing effects for the whole season, by judiciously 
having the low-growing placed in front of the high-growing. They should be 
arranged with a view to having a succession of bloom, with colors together which . 
will harmonize instead of clash. 

After all, it is not “four walls and a roof” that are of so much importance in 
the making of a home as the life within. Each member of the family can add 
his or her share to the pleasures of home life. Preferably the simple life is best, 
and this rests with the head of the house to see that everything in the home is con- 
venient, simple, useful and necessary, and that some definite plan exists for doing 
the work, with a view to having more leisure time. The same arrangement for a 
week’s work may not suit in any two houses, so that each must think for herself. 
There should be a time for meals, and each should put forth special effort to be 
punctual. ‘Those who prepare wholesome meals and have unkind remarks passed 
about the food by people coming in late when things are not just as nice as they 
were at tne appointed hour, will realize the necessity of punctuality at meals. 
This could be taught to children to make the household affairs run more smoothly 
and more harmoniously. 

Usually, in the country, people are very busy and find, or rather take very 
little time for reading. There should be at least a little time each day to keep 
abreast of the times, and every home should be provided with a newspaper, and 
some good magazines and books along lines of interest to the family. In the 
living room should be found every possible comfort provided for the family when 
they meet during their spare moments of the day, to enjoy a quiet hour together. 
Nor should music be neglected. “Music hath charms,” and those who have a 
talent along that line might be allowed to cultivate it as far as means will permit. — 
Some of the simple airs are, in many instances, more pleasing than classical music, 
and add much to the entertainment of the home. There are a great many games — 
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and means of affording amusement, and it is the duty of every mother and daughter 
in the home to do ‘her utmost to make life there attractive, so that the husbands 
and sons may anticipate a pleasant evening around their own fireside, and then 
they will not be tempted to look for pleasure in undesirable places. 

Country homes and country life impress many of our city friends as very 
dreary and monotonous. ‘To those of us who have grown up with the freedo:n 
of country life in our veins, away from the smoke, dust, and noise of the city, 
where the beauties of Nature surround us, where fresh air and sunshine are 
abundant and free, the prospect of giving up such luxuries for a city home with its 
cramped surroundings calls forth considerable sacrifice on the part of one who 
has enjoyed these country privileges from childhood. City life affords advantages 
which one does not get in the country, but too often people overlook the comforts 
with which they are blessed in the country, and seek city life with all its rush and 
glare. There is too much discontentment in the world, a constant desire to sud- 
denly gain wealth, but after all, of what use is it if one has not health? An 
abundance of fresh air, sunshine and good food are three essential factors in 
health, and where can they be gotten better than in the country? ‘To teach children 
the necessity of these and interest them more in their homes is important, and a 
step towards carrying out our motto “For Home and Country.” 


HOW TO MAKE THE INSTITUTE A SUCCESS 


By Miss Lutt REyNnoips, Toronto, ONT. 


There are no hard and fast rules to Jay down in order to make the Institute 
a success. One thing is absolutely necessary, discretion in organization. 

‘No Institute should ever be organized before the people thoroughly understand 
it and its work, and desire to have one. It is never wise to organize until one is 
wanted. An Institute may and has succeeded in a great many nineee where organi- 

zation has been forced ; but it has meant hard work as one or more of its aretibers 

fee is usually better to hold one or more meetings in the locality, with the assistance. 
of a delegate from the Department of Acriculture, or members of the different 
branches in the District may provide the programme and place before the women 
present the aims and objects of the work. 

In organizing an Institute the members should never be told that there is no. 
hard work in connection with it. No greater mistake can be made. It certainly 
means hard work too often for the few, and the more who become interested the 
more progressive the Institute. The workers, however, are the ones who receive 
the greatest benefit wherever we may apply it. 

One thing which makes a great many women hesitate to join is the obligation 
under which they feel themselves placed. They realize there is work that must be 
done by someone, and they, if members, feel they must do their part. Those ladies, 
if they can be induced to join, are going to be among its best members; but it re- 
quires tact in securing their names. It is not always wise to press the matter. 
Get them interested. Invite them to the meetings and draw them out, if possible, 
in the discussions. They then in time will give their names in as members 
voluntarily. 

The meetings must be made interesting, and that depends largely upon the 
officers. The first requirement is an energetic and enthusiastic secretary, one who 
has tact and a fair education. She must attend the meetings regularly and transact 
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the business promptly. When an Institute has a good secretary, they should retain 
her as long as possible. 

One point about which some secretaries are not particular enough is taking 
full minutes and reading them intelligently. They should be rake down fully 
at the meeting, then copied into the minute book, where they can be arranged and 
worded to make the most interesting reading. 


A president must be an officer who can control a meeting, one who can s>eak 
loud enough for all present to hear. She must have good judgment, and, while she 
should not be afraid to express her own opinions, these should not be forced upon 
the society. One trouble in a great many Institutes is that, during discussions, 
all the members talk at once. So many good discussions are spoiled in this way. 
The members will talk to their neighbors instead of to all present. Usually what 
they say is well worth all hearing; but it is lost to all but one or two. The mem- 
bers should try to overcome this serious fault. If they would have a pencil and 
paper, and write down any ideas that come to them, then when an opportunity is 
given, they may express them to all present. Too often in a discussion members 
forget unless they can speak at once. By using a pencil and paper they have their 
thoughts in shape when their turn comes. 

The Institutes are a miserable failure as regards opening their meetings at 
the time appointed. If the ladies cannot get out at the time appointed, set a time 
that they can, and open the meetings promptly. This is something to which each 
Institute should give attention. It is largely a matter of habit and, if the meetings 
open promptly, the members will soon meet at the time appointed. The social 
time may be held afterwards. This is a very important part of the Women’s In- 
stitute and one that needs to be dealt with very carefully. I refer to the serving 
of refreshments at the close of the meetings. A great many Institutes meet in the 
homes of the members and, when the Institutes are small in rural communities, no 
doubt this is a good plan. There seems more sociability when there is a hostess to 
meet the members and bid them welcome; but every Institute should come to some 
definite understanding on the refreshment question. Have the question well dis- 
cussed at the representative meeting. Get the feeling of the members, have a 
motion placed on the books and adhere to it. If refreshments are served, they 
should be limited. This question may cause much trouble, An in fact, may kill 
any Institute, if it is not carefully handled. 

Nearly all the Institutes now have printed programmes, and while they are 
excellent, we have found from experience that we are quite often either avoidably 
or unavoidably disappointed in papers. Each member should feel her responsibility 
in this regard and should, if possible, do her part. If impossible, the least she | 
can. do is to provide a substitute or notify the secretary in time to secure some one 
else. ‘So much depends on each one doing her part. Some members are always 
ready to take, but never willing to give. However, the one who is ever ready to do 
what she can is the one who receives the greatest benefit. She who prepares a 
paper receives the greatest good. There are some who feel they are too old, have 
not had the education and are timid; but they have had the experience which 
counts for more than anything else. Determination counts for much. If we will 
to do a thing, we can usually do it. 

The problem still arises, What are we to do when we are disappointed in the 
programme or part of it? The members know what the subjects are for that meet- 
ing and some one should be always prepared to fill the gap, when necessary. There 
are always the faithful few in every organization, and this responsibility falls 
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largely upon them. Sometimes it is the president, sometimes the secretary, or one 
of the members, who makes impromptu speeches and opens a discussion. Often 
when a meeting begins to drag, if one of the members will ask a question 
it will start a discussion. We all like to give information and, if a number of 
questions are asked, one at a time, and answered by those present, it will often 
start a line of thought among the members that will make an interesting meeting. 

Each member should come to a meeting ready to take an intelligent part. 
The sharing up of the work among the members is what makes the meeting most 
enjoyable. 

Good officers are those that can get all of the members to work and keep 
them working. 
| Where the Institute is small and it is very hard to have good programmes 
every month, do not meet as often; but, when a meeting is held, make it interest- 
ing. Exchange programmes with other Institutes. Send a delegate to the Con- 
vention at Guelph. The more discouraged you are the more necessary to be pre- 
sent. The crowd of enthusiastic members there will wake up the most disheartened 
member and send her back to her work charged with some of the life and energy 
that her Institute requires. 


THE OBJECT OF OUR BRANCH OF THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE. 


By Miss A. H. Waxpsproox, HAGERSVILLE. 


I think, without fear of contradiction, I may say that the 20th Century is 
the woman’s century. When our Saviour came to this world a little babe, born 
of woman, it meant emancipation for our sex. For centuries woman had been 
either the plaything or the slave of man and, if he thought she had brains, he also 
thought she had no right to use them, but, since the time of Christ wherever the 
gospel has been preached it has meant the emancipation and elevation of woman, 
till now in this 20th Century she is considered almost the equal of man. I am not 
one of those who think there should be eternal opposition between man and woman. 
I think in the Divine economy their interests are identical. With Longfellow 
I think 


“Ag the bow unto the cord is, 
So is man unto the woman; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each without the other.” 


They each have their own sphere, and for obvious reasons home must always 
be woman’s. It is man’s place to be the provider, but it is more difficult to spend 
wisely and judiciously than to provide the money. The spending of money, how- 
ever, is only a small part of what devolves upon the married woman. Who will say 
that she should not be educated and that her intellect and every faculty she pos- 
sesses should not receive the best training possible? Not only is she the mother of 
the race, but upon her devolves largely the training of the family. I will call 
attention to our motto, “For Home and Country.” We are all proud of our beau- 
tiful Canada, and if she is to take a foremost place among the nations it will be 
because her mothers have done their duty. It is largely due to the Women’s Insti- 
tutes that Ontario women are awaking to that fact. Not only are the women of 
the sister Provinces watching us, but the American women have their eyes on us, 
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too. The Women’s Institutes have opened women’s eyes to see that to make the 
most and best of life they must have a sane mind in a sound body; they not only 
have to think of how they will get their housework done in the easiest and quick- 
est way; how to cook tasty, nutritious and digestible food for their families; how 
to make the home the most attractive place on earth to their husbands, but that 
upon them devolves most of the moral and religious training of the children. It 
is theirs to inculcate good principles. So at this our first meeting it is well to set 
high ideals before us. Time was when people thought any fool could be a farmer, 
and, of course, his wife need not be any better; but, in these days of keen com- 
petition in every department of business. life the farmer has to be up-to-date, and, 
if he is to win the foremost place among the ranks of his fellows that his calling 
demands, his wife must be an efficient helpmeet for him. 

One speaker recently at one of the Institute meetings said three-fourths of the 
people in Ontario were farmers and the other one-fourth were parasites, and that 
it was up to the parasites to see that the farmers made a good living for them. 
Tam afraid you will think I am not making the object of this branch very plain, 
but, as I understand it, we are all complex personalities, and, while as a matter 
of fact most women have the faculty for house-keeping in a greater or less degree, 
so we have other faculties that it is quite as important should be stimulated and 
strengthened. We are social beings, and it is of incalculable benefit that as neigh- 
bors we should meet occasionally and exchange thoughts and ideas. In that way 
we may each help the others, so that we may each make the most and best. of life 
in this little corner to which it has pleased God to call us. I hope by the end of 
the year each of us may feel we have been greatly helped and inspired by being a 
member of this branch. 


FEEDING OF YOUNG CHICKENS AND YOUNG DUCKS. 


By Mrs. Colin CAMPBELL, WINDSOR, ONT. 


A little of most anything and not too much of anything very well describes 
the fare required by chicks. 
| Bread or cracker crumbs, oatmeal, Dutch cheese, are perfectly safe. Hard. 
boiled eggs, recommended by some as sole food, may cause bowel trouble if fed 
oftener than once a day. Eggs are more digestible if cooked twenty minutes in 
water below the boiling point. Chopped shells and all with an equal quantity of 
bread crumbs makes an excellent food for young chicks. Boiled potatoes, raw 
onions, cooked lean meat, chopped together is good once a day or every other day 
and makes chickens frantic with delight. Wheat, gravel and bone meal are stan- 
dards, as soon as they can be swallowed. 

A chick is not of the hog family and should not be fed sloppy food. Food 
should be as dry as it can and be moist. It is well to feed everything as fresh as 
possible, never cutting vegetables, chopping cooked eggs, nor soaking bread and 
milk far ahead. The vegetables wilt or sour, the egg albumen hardens and the 
bread becomes doughy. 

The right amount of food is just what experiment proves will be eaten up 
clean, and remember that only boa-constrictors can stuff and then fast, all other 
‘creatures like frequent, moderate and regular feeding. 

After the chicks are removed to the brooder, the first thing to give them is 
grit. Grit must be gotten into the chicks at the start, else they cannot grind 
their food. 
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The grit grinds or masticates the food, rendering it fine so that the juices of 
the stomach may act thereon. | 

Feed chickens sparingly the first ten days. After the chicks are three weeks 
old, there is little danger of overfeeding. Then if the conditions are right, the 
more they eat of a variety of feed, the faster they will grow. 

A good mixture is composed of equal parts of corn meal, bran and shorts, 
slightly dampened with skim milk, either sweet or sour. If skimmed milk cannot be 
had, it would be advisable to add seventy per cent. of animal meat or cut bone. 
Always add a little grit to a young duck’s food. Mix it in with the mash. 

Do not use very sharp grit for ducks. Gravel about the size of wheat is the 
right size. Oyster shell should be kept before them all the time. 

Ducklings will eat twice as much as chicks, but they will also eat almost 
anything that is given them. Though apparently voracious, they also grow twice 
as fast as chickens and do not cost any more per pound than chickens as a duck- 
ling will weigh four pounds when nine weeks old, if of the Pekin breed. 

Cooked turnips, beets, carrots, or potatoes thickened with bran make an 
excellent meal. Feed them four times a day giving all that they will eat and you 
ean almost see them grow. It is important to mix one part pork scrap or soup 
with the feed if you want to fatten them. Green food and grit must be regularly 
supplied without which good results will not be obtained. Ducks require an 
abundance of fresh air and thrive best on a sandy soil. 


SWEET PEA CULTURE. 


By Miss B. D. CLreLAND, NEWMARKET, ONT. 


For the one who is willing to take the time for the cultivation of this most 
beautiful and most delicate of annuals these notes are addressed. She 
must have a love for flowers; for, strange as it may seem that things inanimate 
should respond to the touch of a loving hand, they surely will return in full 
measure every attention that is bestowed upon them. Our birds, books and 
flowers are given to us to make this life of ours more beautiful, and to teach us 
how to live. 

It is too late in the season now to make any preparations for this ‘year, but 
there is plenty of time to make all preparations for next year. After you decide 
what you are going to ‘have, next plan the arrangement of your garden. Arrange 
it according to colour as well as size of plants. If your space is limited and 
you must have the sweet peas (no garden is complete without them) in the same — 
bed as the other flowers, put them for the background. 

As our talk is more especially about the cultivation of these beautiful flowers, 
we shall pass over their early history very briefly. In the eighteenth century they 
were introduced into England from Sicily, and here were greatly improved and 
new varieties discovered. Later they were imported into America by the Eck- 
fords and Burpees, who have given us our grandiflora type. Among these are 
the Dorothy Eckford, a beautiful pure white; the Lottie Eckford, lavender blue 
with white wings, and there is nothing prettier than the Blanche Ferry with pink 
centre and white wings. i 

First let us consider our seed. Always have the best in quality, even if you 
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lack in quantity. To buy seed that has only cheapness for recommendation is not 
economy. At the Agricultural College the grain that is used on the experimental 
plots is all hand-picked, and only the largest and best seeds are sown. This may 
seem foolish to some people, but the results prove the value of good seed, and if we 
would be successful we must be particular about the details of our work. 

Next the location. Do not plant on the south side of a high board fence or 
wall, for during the months of July and August, the hot sun being reflected from 
the wall will burn the tender vines. Sweet peas require plenty of ventilation and 
sunshine, but not a position where they will be scorched. 

Many methods of growing them have been advocated. A number of years ago 
in the middle and southern states, they went very deeply into the trenching 
system. A trench three or four feet deep was dug, then filled with alternate 
layers of manure and rich soil. In a short time a cry went up all over the country 
from the seed-men that a blight had struck the sweet peas. At last one expert 
called attention to the fact that it was caused by the method of cultivation, that 
the plants were so weakened ‘by their forced growth that they were liable to disease 
and did not have the vitality to withstand it. But on account of the cooler 
climate the growers in Canada suffered only slightly. 

The following is the best method that has been found for the amateur grower 
of sweet peas. Dig a trench eighteen inches wide and eighteen inches deep, fill 
in the bottom with broken stone and a layer of fresh charcoal. Then put in a 
layer of barnyard manure and a layer of earth, mix it until it all looks like earth 
and tramp it in hard. If you cannot get this, good leaf loam will do as well, as 
this contains the ingredients that are necessary for good plant growth. Fill in 
the trench to within about three inches of the top, making it firm, because the 
roots require a hard soil, not a flinty one. Sow as early in the spring as possible; 
do not wait for fair weather; some seasons they may be sown as early as March, 
It is better to have two short rows than one long row, as better bloom and stronger 
seed will be the result. Make the seed-row about three inches deep and sow 
an ounce to every fifteen feet. Afterwards, if quality instead of quantity of bloom 
is required, thin them out to three inches apart. 

During the first four or five weeks of their growth do not give any water, as 
there will be sufficient moisture in the soil, and the tiny plants are becoming 
strong and forming hardy roots by being obliged to force their way down into the 
firm soil. After the plants show a good, vigorous growth, supply water with a 
lavish hand, but not to have the ground soggy. Great. care should be taken to 
keep the earth fine and mellow around the plants, as this prevents the rapid evap- 
oration of the moisture and allows the air to get around the roots. 

It is well to give support to the vines early. ‘The best means of doing this 
is to put limbs or brush beside the plants. These may be rather unsightly at 
first, but, as soon as they are covered over with bloom, they are not noticed ' 
is to be preferred to wire netting, as the latter becoming hot during the day - 
scorches the tender leaves and tendrils of the vines, causing them to burn brown. 

With regard to the question of preserving ‘your own seed from year to year, 
it is well by some means to set aside one or more plants from which to save the 
seed. This should be gathered from the first bloom of these plants; if it is- 
gathered at the end of the season from the last blooms it will be very inferior seed 
and will produce plants the next year of an inferior quality. It is not wise to 
save your own seed for longer than two or three years, but better to buy fresh seed 
from a good reliable Canadian seedsman. 


OFFICERS OF DISTRICT INSTITUTES 


1909-10 
District. Name. .- , P. O. Address. 
Amherst Island ...President .......-. Mrs. R. D. McDonald ....Emerald. 
Vice-President. ..... Mrs. D. Caughey ........ Stella. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. S. K. Tu sewelliocsan.« Stella. 
PBVatteeNOLUlicr. cease: President... -««-% Mrs. Walter Patten ...... St. George. 
Vice-President ..... IVER Soe Wal cee COT ee rene cies St. George. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss Edith I. Burt ...... St. George. 
Brant. OOUG «es as President ..... 7. «. Mrstr-das.2Madie. a.% -..22 5 Oakland. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs. J. E. Brethour ...... Burford. 
Secretary-Treasurer.ifiss E. A. Lester ........ Burford. 
Bruce, Centre .....President ......... Mrs. I. Shoemaker ...... Paisley. 
Vice-President ..... Miss Anna McCaskill ....Box 29, Kincardine. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. R. J. Graham ...... Ripley. 
BruceseNorth: =... wo President=2. eas - 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. W. B. Moore ......-.Lion’s Head. 
Bruce, South .....-. President ........- Miss Margaret McKague. .Teeswater. 
Vice-President ..... Miss B. K. Rowand ...... Walkerton. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Miss Ethel McConnell ... Walkerton. 
BUUCemW est ah. ec: Hon. President ....Mrs. D. McTavish ....... Port Elgin. 
Presiden co. es sees WITS AL) Se Dee ark on eecets paca. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs cA. Alken 220i. et et: Allanford. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. James Cameron ... .Port Elgin. 
Carieton-... 5 a6. a President > 2... 4... Mrs, J Bm. Caldwell 2c.4.. City View. 
Vice-President ..... Mram Rich. Grantees. Hazeldean. 
‘ Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. G. R. Bradley ...... Carsonby. 
PELE r LM Siren ete oe s3e8s President snc. Mrso Ho Hindacotts. 13 474 Orangeville. 
Vice-President ..... Mree Rak Vie®s « Gustaine cists Shelburne. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss Jennie lake Sk Gree e Shelburne. 
Asst. Sec.-Treas..... Miss Lizzie Besley ....... Shelburne. 
DIUNGAS tees aes oe President.....5....~%..- Mrs. Catherine Strader ..lroquois. 
Vice-President .....Mrs. L. M. Durant ........ Inkerman. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. W. A. Brown ....... Chesterville. 
Durham, Hast ..... President ......... st patcye al Dy oe wa coos bay ait eae ones Perrytown. 
Vice-President ..... Wire? JOHN; Greer. mate tees Bailieboro. 
- Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. J. R. Hakins ...... . Millbrook. 
Durham, West .... President ......... Mircea, CoN RUSC sn ae eect Hampton. 
Vice-President ..... Mrsx S.-Shortridge —--..... Solina. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss E. H. Haycraft ..... Bowmanville. 
Wicin Wash acy args President... ce SWS Be di Mel the eee ah Mapleton. 
Vice-President ..... Mree CG) Winder=.ss. 2). ay Ons, 
Rk Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Mahlon Purrill 2... Aylmer. 
Wigin, <West........ President: 2.2.5 5 Mrs. B. B. Graham ...... Rodney. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs. D. Graham ...205..05. Dutton. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss M. C. Gow ......... Wallacetown. 
Essex, North 4... Presidente. ceaeee Mrs. Edwin Plant ...... . . Woodslee. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs. Richard Mooney ....Maidstone. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss Ada B. Wilson ... . Hssex. 
esex. South os... os. Presidentoeet sas Mrs. Hubert Wigle ....... Kingsville, 
Vice-President ..... Mrs. J. F. MecCreery.: icc. Hssex. 
- Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. W. H. Sweetman eee lord, 
Grenville, South ... President ......... Mr¢q: (Rev. )»Pinel ees Maynard. 
Vice-President ..... Mre He Enroop ante mens Charleville. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Miss Elma Ball ......... Maynard. 
Grey, Centre. ais... Presidentsiwes c2-40.4 =: Mrs Robte- Bester snitsse ss Flesherton. 
Vice-President ..... IMT Siu ee oes CT eer en chen Dundalk. 
Secretary-Treasurer.Mrs. A. E. Myles ........ Kimberley. 
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LEBER On ee) fae era re 


District. 
Grey, North 


eee ewe 


Grey, South 


Haldimand 


eee eee eve 


S16. © 0 0. @ 0 020 4) 6 


Hastings, East 
Hastings, North .. 
Hastings, West .. 
Huron, East 


2) 6. 0) 10 ae ke 


Huron, South 


Huron, West... = 
Kent ehast “tose 
‘Kent, West Ae ee 
Lambton, East .... 
Lambton, West .... 
Lanark, North 
Lanark, South 


Ce er ey 


Lennox 


ee ee eee eevee 


EsinGol iste ser 


Middlesex, East 


Middlesex, North .. 


.. President 


. President 


. President 


Hon. President .... 
President 2. cee, 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President eiscrn ek ce 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President... 2: i. c<5. 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President #022 0ree 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ee eee 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Presidents 3.05; 26k 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Préesident-ts70s02.e 
Vice-President 


ee eee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President =... ee 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


President. *: 35 24 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


President <2. 2c. 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President “342.6.23..- 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President<ic staat ee 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


eee eee eee 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer 


President]. ae 
Vice-President 


eceee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President]. s30-<... 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Presidentst.. ae 
Vice-President 


eseeve 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Presidents: “eae. 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


eeeee 


.Mrs. R. S. Allen 


.Mrs. 


.Mrs. 


. Mrs. 


.Mrs. 


‘Mrs. (Dr.) Wilson 
.Miss Beulah A. Muma... 


Name. 


Mrs. James Gardner 
Mrs. Wm. Wardell 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. R. Pettigrew 
Mrs. J. Schnell 
Mrs. Thos. McGirr 


Mrs. R. E. King 
Mrs. Dr. Forbes 


Mr. W. C. Inglehart 
Mrs. Geo. Havill 


Mrs. A. Loucks 
Mrs. J. D. Collup 


Mrs. Henry Haryett 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


D. I. Rose 
J. Philips 
S. E. Lane 


Wm. Goggins 


S. S. Cole 
J. Armstrong 


G. Connor 
R. Snowden 
A. Hastings 


Will Jenkins 
M. Swanson 
F. W. Watts 


Wm. Smale 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
T. He Tape 


Ed. LaMarche 
Thos. Irwin 
Dexter Crew . 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Robt. Young . 


W. G. McBean 


W. C. Caldwell 
Nelson Affleck 


Mrs. Adam McLean 
. J. F. Imeson 
Mary McNie 
. (Dr.) Dorland 
. W. D. Roblin 
Lilien Carr 
. W. S. Duncan 
. W. Tufford 
. EK. W. Fry 
. R. Barr 
Mrs. 
Miss G. E. Thomson 


Mrs. P. L. Graham 


eevee 


ee 
oe e206 


ee 


eeee 


Mrs. W. M. Thompson .. 
‘Mrs. C. H. Mmerson ..... 


eeee 


eeeee 


eeee 


cecee 


F. B. Rawlings 
A. D. Adams ..... 
Sarah Pettypiece .. 


Wim; -Tueker 3.3.3 


Dr. Charbonneau 


Geo. B. Laidlaw ... 


eeeee 
seeee 
eeeee 


ore ee 


O16 6rse 07 a8 ue, 


.Mrs. Currie English 
Mrs. John Snair 


Corry Oe 


ee eee 


oeeee 


eee ee ee ewe 


eee ee ee 


eee ee wee owe 


eeeeveeve 


eee we ee eee 


eoeceee eee 


eee ee eee 


occ eee eee 


oo eee ee ee 


oe e ee eee 


No. 41 


P. O. Address. 


Kilsyth. 


Meaford. 
Meaford. 


Durham. 


DeCewsville. 
Caledonia. 


. Canfield. 
. Burlington. 


Palermo. 
Acton. 


Foxboro. 
Belleville. 
Melrose. 


Wellman’s Corners. 
Fort Stewart. 
Queensboro. 


Frankford. 
Wallbridge. 
Wallbridge. 


Fordwich. 
Ethel. 
Gorrie. 


Exeter. 
Bayfield. 
Exeter. 
Holmesville. 
Goderich. . 
Clinton. 
Highgate. 
Highgate. 
Highgate. 
Wheatley. 
Chatham. 


..Port Alma. 


eee eee 
eee eeeee 


eee eee 
cece ewe 


eee eee eee 


eee eee 
oeeceree eee 


eoeceeer eer e 


cece ee ee ee eee 


eeeeee 


Forest. 


... shetland. 
.. Forest. 


.... Waubuno. 
... Brigden. 


Waubuno. 


Lanark. 
Lanark. 


.. Lanark. 


Perth. 
Perth. 
Perth. 


Dorland. 
Adolphustown. 
Dorland. 

Jordan Harbour. 
Beamsville. 
Vineland. 


Harrietsville. 


. Wilton Grove. 


Thorndale. 


.Coldstream. 


1909 


District. 
Middlesex, West ... 


Monck Re cr Sasa paites 
Thane Centre 
Muskoka, North . 
Muskoka, South . 
Norfolk, North 

Northumberland, E. 
Northumberland, W. 
Ontario, North 
Ontario, South 
Oxford, North 22 =. 
Oxford, South ..... 


se ee oe 


eee eevee 


Peterborough, East 
Peterborough, West 
Prince Edward . 
Renfrew, North 
Russell 


2) 6* we) 8 lal 8) el lg e: 


Simcoe, Centre ... 


. President 


. President 


.. President 


. President 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


President= ren. . 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Préesidenteit2. ..2 ae. 
Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Vice. re: Bem e ele" ¢ 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Os Oe 7 88) 16) [6 ole! 


Vice-President ..... 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Vice-President 


mya) 6) ere 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Presidenti. 2 aa. 
Vice-President 


@ 6, ele. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 322). = 
Vice-President 


Sie~ eens, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
.. President 


CNC (@- (St la. “50 6) 6 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


CLV 8 Cres ewe 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President: 405-5 ot 
Vice-President 


se eee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


PLesi dent asec 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President... 5... 
Vice-President 


eo: eee ge, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 


@) 20) ele: ec 9 a. we 


President’ 2 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President ss. 
Vice-President 


eee ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 23 oa te 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
.. President 


eee ee ww oe 


Vice-President 


see ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
.. President 


eee eee eee 


Vice-President 


> ee oe © 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President ant ates 
Vice-President 


see ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


ayCelie) 2/0 Ne) i462", 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Name. P. O. Address. 
Mrs: James Bogue ’s-. 2... Strathroy. 
Mre. W.-B. Lindsay® ....:.<. strathroy. 
Mrs. M. W. Cummiford ..Strathroy. 
Mrevo, Woodland.) <.. Smithville. 
Mrs. S. McCleneghan ....Perry Station. 
Mrs. R. B. Fitzgerald ....Fenwick. 
MES EN LCINMIS fire Soe eee e Utterson. 
MisssMeckK nee kel ess: Falkenburgh. 
Mrs. John Newson ....... Parkersville, 
NMerstalvi gaye Lala, Me. oe; Ashworth. 
Bins. Wes. Clarke ose 5..05 Aspdin. 
Mrs. Wm. DeMaine....... Ashworth. 
Nrs.2W ms Barron’ ss o>.. Bracebridge. 
urer. Mrs fe Corrigan svars,. Bracebridge. 
Mrs Aoi -DECONS. ene) oe Simcoe 
Mrs. Fred. Woolley ...... Simcoe 
Mrs. Charles Barber ..... Simcoe. 
Mrs. W.-W. Farley...) .. Smithfield. 
WMrsA.)0Ss Philp ieten. soc. Penryn. 
Mrs. H. J. Scripture ...... Brighton. 
Mrs = NiGhOolit .224 sce, Roseneath. 
Miss Maude Holdsworth..Port Hope. 
Vireo ia Hinman). Cobourg. 
Mrs. Thos. Feasby ....... Uxbridge. 
Mrs. Geo. Feasby- .<...... Uxbridge. 
Mrs. Wm. H. Thompson .. Uxbridge. 
Mires Sale browne oss Whitby. 
WVreRCron kita... cts oe Pickering. 
Nrs-oWm. balmer?. ee... Whitby. 
Miss-B:-Gilholm—.~) 5.22; Bright. 
Mre.c A> SviMcKay <23 at. Woodstock. 
Mrs. Matthew Cowper ....Thamesford. 
MrstJastewWood<.:.2 iss. Springford. 
Mrs. A. E. Cornwell ...... Norwich. 
Miss Lee MicCrae ........ Tillsonburg. 
Dit. Het Graham eae. Brampton. 
Mrs. James Graham ...... Inglewood. 
Miss Susie Campbell ..... Brampton. 
Mrs. A. D. Alexander ....Milverton. 
urer. Miss B. Grosch, Box 75 .- Milverton. 
MPSS VoUSLOGK aah osu. Tavistock. 
Mrs. (Dr.) Proudfoot ....Fullarton. 
Miss: Ve. Pringle 22.4 =. Staffa. 
Maso Miller as 2) eee Warsaw 
Nyse? <W Curries. «ee: Warsaw 
Mirs. Geo. Clements ...... Warsaw. 
NMirgt AS Hise ings.’ cho se Lakefield. 
Wilsecd ReOieee ce oa a Lakefield. 
Mrsa We stabler <2, 2, Lakefield. 
Mrs. Jonathan Tatcott ....Bloomfield. 
GELS Vet De NT ies tate ares. Wellington. 
Mrs. C. S. McGillivray ....Picton. 
MrsaAlexe Braset- 024-2. Westmeath. 
Mrs. Delorina Brown ....Forester’s Falls. 
Mrsz John A. Bennie 22>. Beachburg. 
IME Sa New LOGS san, etre toe. Russell. 
Mrs. D. S. Macdougall ....Russell. 
Mrs. A. M. Richards ...... Russell. 
Wins dis Hs Pall eee. -»»Phelpston. 
Mrse Re Briveote. Sa ac. ss New Flos. 
Mrs: W.-H. Sparling «2.3. Elmvale. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


District. 
Simcoe, Hast 


_ Simcoe, South 


eae 8a e 


Cr ee 


Victoria, East ..... 
Victoria, West 
Waterloo, North ... 


Waterloo, South ... 


Welland 


s“eeeeeeceeee 


Wellington, Centre 


Wellington, Hast .. 


Wellington, South 


Wellington, West .. 


Wentworth, North 


Wentworth, South 


York, East 


- Secretary-Treasurer. 


York, North 


York, West 


eoeeerer eee 


President 
Vice-President 


8, 6, 0 fe. ue, Oe 


eoeee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


© Jelte, owere 0 '6 6 


oeeee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President ..... 


oeceerrvreeree 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


Vice-President 


eee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


la Je oh.0" 0 (4.70: 


eeceee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President ..... 


eee er eee ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


eceovreeoreree 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


oeceererweee 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


eececerre eee 


oeeee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


No. 44 


Viee-Presidenty ons sted cites at eek ne eee eee - 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
. President 


oeeecere eee 


Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


e2eeee 


President 
Vice-President 


@ @ 0) eee ce Le 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


President 
Vice-President 


eoeeerererveve 


eee ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Name. P. O. Address. 
WEES. NWaeny. ISBYCOI |. Seb ao oe Orillia. 
Mrs D> eM Farvies wee ane Orillia. 
Mrou Je eWelist: eas oe Orillia. 
Mrs.2f Bs Davemanie ete. Fennells. 
Mre> John: "Todds 2. tise. Lefroy. 
MreacRi pb BO VEST. atuscsre owe Churchill. 
Mrs. Kitehéena ic... New Lowell. 
Mrs. F. E. Webster ...... Creemore. 
Miss Amelia Ovens ...... Duntroon. 
MreieM os Millar< 5 Sota Clifford. 
Mrs. John Otterbine ..... Drew Station. 
PSS ODnst aS COU se ee Clifford. 
Sirs Wine ell te eee oe Bury’s Green. 
Mrs. John. Hodgson=. =: ..'. Burnt River. 
MisseBimilyglaiNice.- 4). Fenelon Falls. 
Mrs: EK. “Webster, 25.3.5. 2% Cambray. 
MrecJePMcHIToycenes Linden Valley. 
Mrs: Jf bs Binenard 222. Linden Valley. 
Mrs. And. Brown, Sen. ... Winterbourne. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Lackner ....Hawkesville. 
Miss: 1: Bellinger: ..2...- += Wellesley. 
MASSER se Dae WiAtSOninee ester Ayr. 
Mrs. R. H. Knowles ...... Hespeler. 
Mravtw ill filliotteces.- eee Galt. 
Mrs Week ePhinves 2 eee Welland. 
Mrs. John Kottmeire ..... Welland. 
Miss Maude R. Baker ....Ridgeway. 
Miss Ada -Curriéeneccerr Ospringe. 
Miss?MS=hoHallee ace Ariss. 
Mrs. Jas. McLachlan ..... Erin. 
Mrs.-H- Quinlan. sei Damascus. 
Mrsee Wilkins ee hte eke Arthur. 
Miss Gertrude King ...... Mount Forest. 
Mrs. Johns Kirby c..s ss. Marden. 
MrsseDeclalbotace. eye aoe Everton. 
Miss Eliza Friendship ....Guelph. 
Mrs. Wm. etinihlacombes .Drayton. 
Myre? {Wii Reidy: smraacte ts Palmerston. 
Miss Gussie Noecker ..... Drayton. 
Mrs. J. E. McDonough .... Westover. 
Mrs. R. S. Stevenson ....Ancaster. 


Mrs. Herbert Lutz, 115 Steven St., Hamilton. 


Miss Clara Walker 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss Lulu Reynolds 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Miss Agnes Sosnowsky.. 


eeceeevee 


A. §S. Clarry 
R. N. Fairles 


eeevee 


C. F. Doane 
Geo. Atkinson 
C. E. Lundy 


W. J. Farrand 
WwW. W. Howell 


oeecereeerve 


eeeeee 


eeceeeevece 


Stony Creek. 


Locust Hill. 

Bloomington. 

754 Gerrard St. E., 
Toronto. 

Newmarket. 

Strange. 

Newmarket. 

Woodbridge. 


104 Louisa St., 
West Toronto. 


. Weston. 


Districts organized without separate district officers :—Haliburton, Leeds, Peterboro’ North. . 
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NORTHERN WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


District. Name. P. O. Address. 

Algoma, Centre: 

Goulais Bay ..... Presidents. si Mrs. F. McKaughan ...... Goulais Bay. 
ee. Vice-President... .. Mrs pMAMCLEan@ ous... ss ee Goulais Bay. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. G. Robertson ........ Goulais River. 
Parentorus. 22.4%. President te se n-c Mrs. T. C. Dinsmore, Box 366, Sault Ste. Marie 
Vice-President ..... Mrs Chase Nixonese. ta. \. Sault Ste. Marie. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. A. H. Huckson, Box: 182, Sault Ste. Marie 
Algoma, North Shore President ......... WETS AS see UI Ole ste eatetcts MacLennan. 
Vice-President ..... MrsSWe Az Shier Aes case MacLennan. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. H. A. Robinson ..... MacLennan. 

PSENOVAS foal «eee resident sai Sse Mrs. Nellie Lucas ........ Eagle River. 
Vice-President ..... Misia Jas. Release eee Oxdrift. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. A. L. Orvis .......... Dryden. 

Manitoulin, East ... President ......... WES Sele WACK IOR Se an sale he Little Current. 

Vice-President ..... Mrs.7J. GG: MeGauley ..::. =. South Bay Mouth. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. A. Trowbridge ...... Big Lake. 

Manitoulin, West .. President ......... Mrsi-G- Moserop fea: fern. Poplar. 
Vice-President ..... Mirs. A. McDonald ....... Perivale. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Geo. Priddle ........ Silver Water. 

PVA eS HLVOT 7. tie oie President, 265 5 i6s..% Mrs. Alex. Corless ........ Emo. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs=W.re Weill... cis ss Stratton. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Miss Jessie A. Stuart ....Emo. 

St. Joseph Island .. President ......... Mrs? Goss loaves. nas «ie ae Richard’s Landing. 
Vice-President ..... Wires Cr COODECT ay ct letaa snatenas Harmony. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Miss A. Moore ........... Richard’s Landing. 

Temiscamingue ... President ......... MroyG BGa Martie. cot goes yoae Haileybury. 
Vice-President ..... Mrs. J. T. Welbourne ....Uno Park. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Walter Kirstine ..... Haileybury. 

Thunder Bay ...... President: =... 20 ¢4e8. Miro Fie Re Dry anlan sane ees Dorion. 
Vice-President ..... MrosAe Boulter os .i6 Murillo. 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Dr. Garver .......... Slate River. 


Districts without separate district officers :—Parry Sound East. 


OFFICERS. OF BRANCH INSTITUTES. 


Institutes. 


Amherst Island— 
Stella 
Brant, North— 


Se re aS ener (ep @. e800) ee 


Glen 2 MOrris "is 4c VMirs. Richard Weir 


Moyle & Tranquility. 


QOnOnGdaca siecle Mrs: tie IN: SLID SOU ee an eae Mrs. A. W. VanSickle. 
Paris pate ee enone tere Miss. Bessie‘Telfer --.\.2.. 23%: Mrs. .M. Deans. 
St “George. sic kets Mrs. Walter Patten ............Miss Edith I. Burt. 
Brant, South— 
Bar LOR. sew wees wee as 2 Miss M. T. Stewart, Mt. Vernon. Miss M. Metcalfe. 
GQathcartinws ces ees Mrs. G. VanHorne, Burford ....Miss E. F. Read. 
Hatcniley. oiiisc. <a = Mrs: A760; CMOrris of teratiey Sa. Mrs. C. Haight, New Durham. 
Mohawk. <.% astute MEP SP Ware WUC RAW Clie eer ere dee = Miss B. Roelofson, Brantford. 
Oheweken[.-s.. Ssh w ee Neos ROULar lal itis a eee re Mrs. Enos Hill. 
Bruce, Centre— 
Berviest <i ots ae NMre ats A 4 Hiier sons Sse Miss Madge McKinny. 
Kineardine .....-.--- Mrs. So farrel” .22..77- 4.2 23 MissoM- McCosh. 
Paisley 2. te ey soe Miss “MeBeath S2.i.55..0. see ess: ae Me Brice 
TDL OY Avs reas savas Areas Nrgi tina. t GP aAR a Nina suena Mrs. W. J. Crawford. 
Williserolus. 2.428 + os Wire SJAS ot RUS DUO 2 ase et eee Miss Lizzie Robb. 
Bruce, North— 
Hepworth ......-+++-- Mrs. Johbh- Robinson f..> ss oa. Mrs. HE. N. Armstrong. 
Tion’s Head*.« .,2--. SLPS: Wnt Late La We wetareleas eae ee Mrs. H. Miers. 
Wiarton. tei eee ate Mrs.3Geo Steacy- erie omnes Mrs. W. B. Reeve, Oxenden. 
Bruce, South— 
Lucknow . J Mrsic Wi MebDonaldi. 2.25 seatce Miss Fern Reid. 
Mildmay “ap MEY Ss es PletsG hati se een ene Mrs. John Coates. 
Maeswatel «sist sans Wires Dr astew arisen seca bao: Miss Kate Clark. 
WealkertOlUe-s «iss 2252s Miss Bessie Rowand .......... Miss E. M. McConnell. 
Bruce, West— 
Aillantor den esses acts WEP Ss ASA Opie er, ote pte eet ee cease Mrs. T. Dornan. 
Arkwrieht. 2A.0°5. fas Mrs?"(Reva--Oltiwell. onsen: Miss A. Corbett. 
Porte blgin. oiate es Mrs... DiaMeT avishwecoger mecoe ones Mrs. J. S. Cameron. 
Sita racet chon eet eee Mrs Atel Oma ete teen cea Miss Jessie Mitchell. 
Carleton— 
Manotick?. 02. vessne es MrseRobt-: Gamble 2s. ce a8 tel eee Mrs. G. R. Bradley, Carsonby. 
North Gower .....:.- Misotir Ace Oratory so Peotone Mrs. A. W. Callander. 
Sitteville tec seen Mrs. R. H. Grant, Hazeldean ...Mrs. Ab. Fleming. 
Dufferin— 
Bidwuit wc eee Mra. DOdds: t.:552-"ae oa We eae ae Miss Ella M. Hénry 
Bowling Green ..... Mires Huo W baileys ncssscrermesacn. eee Miss Ethel Walker. 
er ihttt Goes eee ee Mressed lower asa. + conus eee Miss B. Thompson. 
Corbetton sss. sees Mrs.J Blakely 23) 5h se ee eer Mrs. J. Speer. 
Honeywood Cio Mires Gee Ave Haste sear onpnce dave Miss Lillian Mortimer. 
Horning’s Mills .. Miss “BW AiFerriss-nh +.) cee eee LES dg tee WODSU Es 
RALdOLN Se eee ee oe Mrsalit Kelsey omen seo. em etieee: Miss M. T. Mulhall. 
TAUrel ee eee Mies Pot Rec Wa teree Gaya ere coer Mrs. HB. Richardson 
Orangeville .......-. Mrs Ketchum Clark ™.<).2 ow. Mrs. D. McPherson 
Shethurnet.. scone Miss Lizzie= Besley— 3. ..a8 oon Miss A. Besley. 
Whittington _2oMrs<L.- Groskurth «. <2... 2 68 Mrs. Wa Ee Johnston: 
Dundas— 
Brinston’s Corners...Mrs. A. D. Harkness, Irena _,..Miss Dora E. Driscoll, Brinston. 
Chesterville ~Mre:singranl=Smith soo re ae. Mrs. W. A. Brown. 
{nkerman’ )ac .sS ee ee Mrs. oF ODT s Wasi Gl ee eertce eee Mrs. L. M. Durant. 
Morrisburg ..........Mrs. BRAS ASHTON See seed ere Mrs. H. H. Bradfield. 
Durham, East— 
Badliehboro ove ee MrsG) SIC Lis Legace oney a eee eee Mrs. J. Greer. 
Gharlecute, sete tae Mrsoo NL Gi Wels tes ce casei ee Mrs. Blake Symons, Welcome. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Mrs. R. D. McDonald, Emerald..Mrs. S. K. Tugwel. 


Miss M. E. Good, Brantford. 


BNO Ne “Cire ei 0 “Bue 6 


..Miss M. Murray. 


.Mrs. John McVicar, Paris. 


Fairmount (Springville) Mrs. John McIntosh, Springville.Mrs. J. F. Staples, Ida. 


Garden Hill (Hope). 
Millbrook 
Mount Pleasant 
Durham West— 

Bowmanville 

Hampton 
Nestleton 
Orono 


oe 6 le le 6.1610 © 


oye. je) 0 ne, 


SWC Chet ctoer) ie J OP 


_.Mrs. E. Bellman 


wi aie te take © mie Oe 


een Sie aes, 5 cea elle nee wr 


Mrs. F. Irwin, Perrytown 
Mrs. D. Milligan 
Miss L. M. Hayes 


Mrs. A. Peters 
Mrs. Edwin Veale 
Miss R. A. Walsh 


"Miss M. B. Fitzgerald. 


2 210! \e elie he ehe @ <6 'e 


Ce ee ce) 


yee Vers) ee 6 0) een) 
9) ie ehre) 0:04) Tees) @ OF 0 0 ee 6 
2 Oe uth ew oye "66: 12 


. H. J. McLean. 


_.Miss E. E. Haycraft. 


Mrs. C. J. Kerslake. 
Miss E. L. Malcolm. 
Miss K. Colville. 
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Durham West—Continued. 
SOliaver nt on teeeie ae Mrs. 
Starkville. .>..'.....eMre: 
Elgin, Hast— 
PAV ITM OPT x5 ce, sreietepe sree Mrs. 
Wa VU GU erste fates Mrs 
Copenhagen’ 2... i. mrs 
RCO peer c ee aco Yes Mrs. 
1 Egan SR oe en We Sencar ae Mrs. 
Mapleton & Kingsmill Mrs. 
Pb Ur Well Sey isrece ees Mrs. 
Springfield icc c.s Mrs 
Elgin, West— 
EMIICCOM wees. cdet ch ere ore Mrs. 
PAT ehae tate caves ceases eet Mrs 
PUOUIO Vy terete Wak tacks Miss 
essex, NOrth— 
(SOTID OTE tes s-tiecek os sev oe 
WETIUISTONG. a oR are os Mrs 
Maidstone §8.S. No. 11Mrs. 
Ohicastle= 26.20 es Miss 
WioodsleeGt oo eee es. Miss 
Hssex, South— 
Amherstburg: ....°... Mrs 
ISSO XA 3S Cece ae Ga oe 3% Mrs. 
Gosfield, North ..... Mrs 
(EL ALTE O Waeswaateobehs tu bere ie ca 3 Mrs 
Pep es Ville =) vesheacste os Mrs 
NPG AINE COM ete ae sac Mrs. 
CELL ae ete. fore tase Mrs. 
Grenville, South— 
-Brouséville- ...4. 4... Mrs 
Ji BEANE VE 8 616 Nay sort arse tame Mrs 
Grey, Centre— 
AUS LEYS BY a YS Seer ne eee Mrs 
LS TOKO ESS Oeil Cie Oa earns Mrs 
IY ISS 6 Wie hee eee ee oe es Mrs. 
PU CSIELE OU Myce auc es Mrs 
JEVERWE KOO) So asa n odo oe Mrs 
TTOPEVINIC 282). neta ee Mrs. 
Kimberley <..0.. 242 £4 Mrs. 
PPICOVE Glas n Sis cs et Mrs 
Bra Ven hele: Gomis oe clas Mrs 
Temple. Hill... ...c4..; Mrs 
WANGELCUY (os eke sees Mrs. 
AVidller Se bP aAllises, 2-3 Mrs 
NVA STOrd sss % 2. Mrs 
Grey, North— 
PROTA 1) lta eee MAS Ae lame Mrs 
Brook HOlm «oso. ee Mrs 
Ghatswortite-ncacs cs se Mrs 
LAV ETI St wl tas Mrs 
PROEDOLO ces cacti weer Mrs 
PCT One Merc Petetias erase Mrs 
Gt FE 8 ena ae a Mrs 
pot meV ATTCOT Gi cess < snc eats Mrs 
Grey, South— 
DAES WOT eas Pot ate as keene Mrs 
PTOI OC eae cee as ee Miss 
TT EVELIAY An coe eccece Mrs 
PPL EO CLE: eyes oti cserene Miss 
POSIT OULED. 259%. sa. 2 ok Mrs. 
PAAUOV OM eis esis sos bes Mrs 
Ua OLTS) SY 4 3 Un aaa pee Mrs 
Haldimand— 
Caledonia 32..3.0..45 Mrs 
Wan Geld ches. oo ee Mrs 
Cawuca, South ....-. Mrs. 
Mea pol O wn fin. cos Mrs 
Blan brass lard oct owe Mrs. 


. Riddell: 
. S. Prouse 


_ F.C. Muller 


. D. Brown 


. Robt. Dorsey 


«J. &. Stotts 
. J. Forsythe 
. Lewis Malott 


. W. Crosby 
Soe tel 


. Robt. Best 
. H. Conn 


. D. Stewart 
. W. Buchanan 
. P. Sparling, Goring 


. John Sutherland 
. Wm. MecMitchell 


faa VL Taylor 
. Walter Burnstead 
s. H. Norton 
. W. Wilkinson 
. Robert Riddell 
. John Jones 
. Alex. Donald 
. B. J. Long, Meaford 


. J. E. Knechtel 
PANU eae LOS OI Ste Pa shes 


. Wallis 
7 R Ve Mills 


S. Shortridge 
dod: Reid 


ee eet eee ee ew we 


John Trim 


6 <0 6 6 6) 6 € © 6-0 e 6 «es; e 6 


eoeceoeer ees ee eee ewe 


Ross McConnell 
Wm. Boyce 
D. O. White, Mapleton .... 
J. McConnell 


osreseere eee 


eee ee ee ee ee ew ee 


oe eee wee ee oe 


oe eee ee eo ee eo eo 


eo cee er ere te ee eee eee eee 
ee 
oeceeveee 


T. W. Taylor 


. Robt. Greenway, Essex.... 


oe eee eee 


Wim. Boggs, Essex 
Mary Wolfe 
Jessie Christie, Essex ... 


ave 6 6: Burere{e: 6) 6 6 8 2, 's 


Sache WLCLI POOL Yin ssc e ha os pie ee 


(6 Le oe Sure he. ene emeee 


a, of (6vis lel bel etielve @) ‘eine 


J. L. Hilborn 
M. G. Bruner 


CC 


oe ee wo ee ee oo 


eos Udel. EILtStOH.2. 2. 


(Rev.) Pinel 


ee ee 


Se. ING Vue soe ne ey ake 


Peace bt bet ante et Taw Ver) incr) 


Pe ee ee 


Ed. Hockridge 
W. T. Ellis 


ee 


ey als), © he ONG" wf 6) o 2 8. O61 OES 


Ae aii eae ee 


2) ey © Lente 05 64 ee 


2 '@. 0710.0 lecer (of 6s ale 84" X0: 
ose ee eee 
hia, 6 «| (9 ¥) 650" (6 av, «| eye) 
eecwerre er ee ese 

sh vile © iene ee) ¢ 
ees. 0 ¢ 6 3_ ee. fis «es @ 
oe, (deus) aq) ee, ene, 9.40 


(Des)s aston oon ae 


sf 64. @ e0P Sis. oe xe) ce de 


M. J. Hastie 
lnwin Robb, Robb s-.....2. : 


ava o's 970, o-sy 6 0.0) 00602 


Ce 


coo eee eevee eevee ee 


J. ©. Fluhrer 
Pear OL ite oh cia gale ee 
Pea Uirie testers 


eres eevee eee es 


eee 0 @ 


ee ee) 


Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 


. Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Miss 


Miss 
Miss 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Miss 


Miss 


Effie V. Taylor. 
E. S. Cowan. 


Ethel Hare. 


. Harry Godwin. 


Grace Jones. 


. W. J. Dunn. 


Agnes Mitchell. 


. John Brodie, Mapleton. 


B. Markle. 


§. I. Pritchard. 


B. Kirkland. 
T. McAlpine. 


. G. A. Mclevey. 


. Ida M. Mitchell. 


M. Hammond, Hssex. 
Bella Loucks, Essex. 
Frank Jessop, Windsor. 
Thos. Plant, Woodslee. 


Chas. Atkinson. 
Cora Wigle. 


. W. H. Neville, Cottam. 
. T. B. Adams. 

. Wm. Holdaway. 

. J. M. Gibb. 

. Geo. Orton. 


. Chas. J. Smith, Cardinai. 


Elma Ball. 


iS. J. C. Pinley. 
iadbanls aluranl. 

rs. John Ross. 

. W. H. Thurston. 


Sara Clark. 
BE. Pallister. 
Kinross Boyle. 
M. McLeod. 


iss Eva Buchanan. 


M. BE. Smith, Harkaway. 


. Geo. Warling. 


Rhoda Breadner. 


oie. Beeker, 


Nellie J. Cannon. 


. Frank Mitchell. 
a ta COlins, 


Eva Hambley. 
Lizzie Hanbury. 


. James Gardner. 
. Wm. Wardell. 
. Wm. A. Johnston, Meaford. 


R. H. Fortune. 

E. B. Renton. 

M. McCrie. 

M. E. Fischer, Crawford. 
D. Gillies, Robb. 


. Wm. Bartleman. 


Della Reid. 


Gladys Hudspeth. 
Ida Hedley. 
Barbara Albright. 
C. Stilwell. 


No. 41 


Omar Warner. 
T. Last. 
Albert Snell, et SONNE 


. R. Hambleton. 


E. .L. McCarter. 
W. Sellars. 


. Re F., Miller. 


Maud Westerby. 
A. C. Jackson. 
L. Winger. 

J. Renshaw. 


. R. H. Green. 


B. Hunter. 


. Wm. Curry. 
Ai Gave: res Bi: in 
. S. Phillips. 


Ada Holmes. 


. G. C. Campbell. 


E. J. Moore. 

M. Black. 
Maymie Lindsay. 
B. McArthur. 
Lila Dredge. 

C. Mitchell. 
Annie Noble. 
Emily Hager. 

BH. Savage. 

W. T. Brown. 


L. Ashley. 
Alice Long. Blessington. 
Mary Clazie, Shannonville. 


s. J. W. Kingston. 


J. Arbuckle. 


Sealine 


EET. Lumb. 
Jessie Rankin. 
M. H. Lumb. 
Maggie I. Nicol. 


. Wm. Webb, Bellview. 
. John Snarr. 


rs. S. EH. Lane. 


Maggie E. Campbell. 
A. Hastings. 


W. J. West. 


L. Hall. 


. E. Spinks. 
. J. Armstrong. 


D. McDonald. 
J. Stewart. 
Rose Simpson. 


. John Johnston. 


M. EB. Salkeld, Box 59. 
Blanche C. Tebbutt. 
Harriet Young. 


. Jno. O. Lounsbery. 


M. C. Rutherford. 


. M. I. Gillespie. 


Jas. Robertson, Harwick. 


. -E.. Young. 
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Haldimand—Continued. 
Decewsville’ .22 sn; Mrs. J. Campbell, ete Corners.Mrs. 
WMishervillen een cs aes Mars: "Ge At Nablo cose esa a etre’ Miss 
Gill .............:...Mrs. H. H. Gee, Nelles Corners: .Mrs. 
Hagersville 5. 2... ..s NMrestR Roberson sete ses wees Mrs 
Taryis! cs Ae ee eee Mis. JacdtoParson ats ate se Cee iss 
Wantitokeie neue asics Vrs Weebl: VALS ee ome chrees Mrs. 
Rainham. Centre «....Mrs. L. F. Culver .........-.... Mrs 
Suna uSkoee . seete ees Miss Florence Hvans........... Miss 
Selkirk ser acme teres MrssRYane Mee p-cta ne tates Mrs. 
Springvale: s.see sans Mrgc Ds Won rs. att occa sere ee Miss 
VOPR K CONE ces aeetal ete eee Mrs ApeBalineas : sete etree eae Miss 
Cayuparsti. st: ee eas Mirs(SISSeltes. Aen sas hehe ercions aes Mrs 
Haliburton— 
Gooder har lest Sates ee eee ate eaten cre desaiasene: a tetg mete ers Miss 
Hah DUurtoOn peace youak Mrs Gu PPoUts te Fes wee eee Mrs 
TYONGALC cota e Seno a OTS ARG TAT AII qamcte citce aryee, eee oie Mrs 
Minden jut nesta ks Mrs: Win. Pieldin eo. 25 cree a Mrs 
Halton— 
VA-CLOD Cecchetti een Mrss: Hee SNOOP Ow nen Wace te ten ae Miss 
Ballinalad ve eae ss Miss ANTICS SHOrtilin sc. cane: Mrs 
Burlington... ie. te se Mrs.°O.- i. S EMerson: fae ese Mrs. 
Georgetown ......... Mrs. Allen Devereaux ......... Miss 
LOPNDY- 205 3 tee eee MreioWin.2 Bailey... st ese os Miss 
Kilbrides> 224s Mire Sohn “Smepliee basa nscucnrs Miss 
IMLOLLAU CO. faeces Mrs) cLevisHIsléy.et nesses cae Miss 
Nelson: is. tena oe op ess Mae eile Al On aera ean Miss 
INO Vectra Mrs-clolin “Robinson scr sees Sher. Miss 
PAlernrar vcs eee Mrs. Paul Campbell, Merton....Miss 
Sheridan ischene ce Mrs?-Geo.- Hardy. criccine nee he Miss 
TRALALC ST Aone tie etree Mres Re Gorman ove nett see seek Mrs. 
Hastings, East— 
HOR DOTOM wena Mre. 2h Loucks ee on ee Miss 
MelYOSG “ie >. ant eae Mrs:*. ]StmpkinS2.4c ewes css srs Miss 
Quinte race ee Mrs. Jas. Garbutt, Belleville. ...Miss 
ROSIN 38: i Ee Mrsv J.-M: Chisholm 920% iss 08 Mrs 
weed S350. aoe Mrs: Chas. Bartlaneeaeawks eee Mrs. 
Hastings, North— 
Eldorado 5 ieee Mrs, Geo. Empey, Empey ...... Mrs 
Fort? Stewarta se. Mrs. Albert McPherson........: Mrs. 
Hermon hs ee Mrs. Pred Adams oc orn. Miss 
LAM ADI ORO aR hee ack Mrex Wate Pow erreec aoe Miss 
Queensboro ......... Mrs:- Fo J. Thompson ks... oes Miss 
Springbrook: 42.4.4... MreazJ DAleMmanas ee. eee Mrs 
Wellman’s Corners |.Mrs. Thos. Hubble .+........... Mrs 
Hastings, West— 
Wallbridge: ce se. Mrs. D. I. Rose, Frankford ..... Mrs 
Huron, South— 
Bayticld 220 Gara Miss: Snowden: ve ance eet Miss 
EXX Ole Potties erie = Mise “GroGonnOniirsk tena eer ree Mrs. 
Huron, East— . 
Bitlevyaler ert ee Mrs. cd Ca JonnstGn pee are os Mrs. 
Hitielarg ee pyres ee Mrs: Co. Bernat... ests eee Miss 
Fordwich Pe Te aA ade arnt WPS nce) ss "WA Gia kn ee te Mrs 
Gorrie. ce ee Se Mrs:-G.. W. Knowlson..7........ Mrs 
Jamestown ......... Mrs Te De Millar on secretes Mrs. 
Molesworth ......... Mis ood er nett) soc Bee tee Miss 
Walton eerie cee Mrs--A: Gardiner. o03 0 as Ay a Miss 
Huron, West— 
Clinton Whe Sa aon er Mrs: ran k “Eallcestitec recreates Mrs 
Goderich... we Mrs. Charles Reidh. ccs f2e.4 Miss 
Holmesville-s } 22.0. Mrs. SLewarlepDutiows.« ak oc oar Miss 
Kinta tints eke ae Mrs. Ry Dee MGDOnalds .u sce eee Miss 
Londesboro...3 ot Mra. Peffers cee Geert ee Mrs 
St.Helens. eo 52 G3 Missi Ramage 2. wee le caret Miss 
Wingham ey cs ek Mrs SEs Bag lltotine wines hoi one Mrs 
Kent, Hast— 
Botany fact cca Mrs. D. Winters, Thamesville...Mrs. 
Croton sae ones nee Mrsisda uh! Sn ary ie ae eae ne ete Mrs 
Kent Bridge: 233. 236. Mrs. John-Hardyu. - poe ee Mrs 


s. M. West, 
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LTO ALe ck es ae oe PANEL OW Utes TALES Un tiec Verrera ecere 
INEGE DODO nr ete, he eee ere VU Tie Ate VEL GUOLI sop archel oy syit sav ares 6! ac are Mrs. 
TEN AURCSV ALLO: see cevace on WEES Re Pear. on tars oesedace tereratece Miss 
Kent, West— 
Cedar Springs ...... NEES ea VW Le GEE ea sas sien e Mrs 
Eiberts. 6.0.3 a NLT Seok OTe Wer DUISE ccc ces occa es Mrs 
OPW EI ere socks We oetctave ers Mra Bran KS UOP sy ataaca te «ster Mrs 
POLE TEL cede cher ssakey Mrs. Dexter Crew. coe cs Mrs 
EP ELD UT Yin -cetecen ce eceue eae} Mrs.-tlenry pales. ...3... arin: Mrs 
RR OE te tee kshens we wees Mrs. Kenneth Campbell ........ Miss 
DWHEADIEYS eset cules os Mrs. Joseph Hickson .......... Mrs 
(AxS Vial pares ae er Morne creat NESE DIOS LO WINN «ata, cen stateta a Miss 
Lambton, East— 
AT VAITISLOM ee core aes oe MLDS ie EROS Sar eoekararn pean nto ecabatecae Mrs 
STEICOT AN oete acs fiers wish als IMPS se Wee DH OUTAG tcc ee elee wie e oes Miss 
WAMTAGHIC we ise aes DVL Se LLY FG aa ah ee ae as Miss 
MORCSL. deistebary sce stele s Mrs Ree MACK eI ateG- ak osha tcc Mrs 
NV VOUMIINe Moe) tne ties VIE Bacdck OF DEB y sp tera eee ie ee Miss 
LYE WO erence ce are Sd oe: COULTPIS TIVES & vince ata toe Mrs 
Wik WiC ore os acesb eve re-s Mrs; Js Humphries... 2. a sks oe Miss 
MHETIAN Gs 0c ec ea SLT ean De AGANIS Aha ae Soe Miss 
PACATOPGss ca ok ees MIPS VL OWN LIISIO® Soren thes cs eters Mrs 
Lambton, West— 
Brigden e-.c.e se eect Mrs. Robt. Young Waubuno ...Mrs 
GOL TLOae a sc lainere Mrs, JAS: Al aANViSees oc tia ee eae Miss 
OHESPringssoc. ces Mirss- =) Ke T BOMpDSON: =e kee x ess Mrs 
OSHOPING ea AA oes ores tee TS ate PEC OR Tr Stevenson bee ea ete Mrs 
Lanark, North— . 
PRAIA ONC seers aie acecees ae Mrs. Andrew Cochrane ........., Miss 
Bee LIT Keres v2 es ee es Mrs. Wes eo Calawellt ayes esse Mrs 
Lanark, South— 
Carleton Place ...... MPSE LOS. YOULL sees ee oe cs Miss 
OTL erst tecto nore wince ee Mrs? Adam=Mchean= oo.hicacre sas) Miss 
Leeds— 
Lansdowne- . .0 oss «ss Niirsecde Drs Darling 246 ses Miss 
INO WID Ol On eet kine scores Mire SRaeGe mes ea the inaaees. cok Miss 
Lennox— 
Adolphustown ...... Mrs. (Dr.) Dorland, Dorland...Miss 
QOTEWaLY oa cee nwrera es ieacaes RNEP Sia Werwokd Al DESOT ss ce scis le cosa ao aty Mrs 
Lincoln— 
Beanmisvilles on 206 <s.s Mrsiedaw eA LDTIShta.tnstetcmccs a Miss 
Campden (Union) ..Mrs. John Haist, Pelham Union. Mrs. 
GING Vasne ce oie cee Miss EAs’ Baldwilt® 23 cralesee ous a Mrs. 
Queenston .......... Miss-f NLCATMStrOne  secacsece ss Miss 
Middlesex, Hast— 
Harrietsville ........ Missy Ae He Sa CKSON are eae ec ato eis! ane Mrs. 
TPROLNOAlGs feet i es Mrs aS) Wheaton wes ects wees Miss 
Witton SGrOVG™ 8oe cans Mrs. Walter Laidlaw ......:.3. Mrs. 
Middlesex, North— 
DAIS ASOT ALS is «es eieie s MYSigs Wee SrOWDICG 2. oa lon Gerona Mrs. 
HIGCCTIW OO. 2k ard ietoe Mrs. J. Currie, Fernhill 222.2% ..%. Mrs 
Goldstreaninng +. feo. Mrs. J. O. Cutler, Poplar Hill. ..Miss 
Greenway” fu Sika. eee Marsa WUSOD cis eten tes os Miss 
‘WTG) AYO pb Sarr eee ok Be en Mrs. Peter McIntyre, Ferguson. .Miss 
ALG A We ase saree acne a Mrs: John MeTurk-<2. 3s.63.. 86. Mrs. 
Mooresville ......... Mrs. Hiram Windsor .......... Miss 
Sad ido h ge rcaee eee eae Miss Minnie McDonald ........ Mrs. 
Prarie il Peeks Sivek eee Mrs: DAD aWSOn. St68 weee es tac MPS: 
West McGillivray ...Mrs. S. Amos, Brinsley ........ Miss 
Middlesex, West— 
PATI) LUlsstee seetate es ecseore, shin Mrs Hist Ace ROSSCN artis sake ware < Mrs 
MEN Oh (2h Sacre ay Oe ae a aes Mrs; eWill Kilbridey . tts ese es Mrs 
PEG UML ONen vos iaceset tere Nes das BOLUC MS Ss. yao se metal « Mrs 
Monck— 
MSAD DOTO] wncck wens s Gate Mrs. Chas. Schwalm ........... Miss 
Pelham Centre ...... Mrs. Jas. Brewer, Ridgeville....Mrs. 
SMith ville ns eae Mrs. Gordon: Moffit ........5.8% Miss 
Welland Port ....... Mrs. Jacob Stewart ............ 
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7 Mrs. Te FH. Pape: 


H. Cornwall. 
Annie Coutts. 


. Alex. McPherson. 

. John Forsythe. 

. Thomas Irwin, Chatham. 
. John R. Shanks. 

. Duncan Robertson. 


Myrtle Reynolds. 


. Byron Robinson. 


M. Richards. 


. A. B. Connor. 


Sadie McKenzie. 
M. McLean. 


. H. W. Parsons. 


A. Steadman. 


. J. H. Marrison. 


Alma MecRorie. 
Ethel Pesha. 


. J. G. Dawes. 


. W. G. McBean, Waubuno. 


Mabel. Cruikshank. 


. G. H. Thompson. 
. Robt. Sharpe, Bunyan. 


A. J. Forgie. 


. Dr. Charbonneau. 


Lena McLean. 
Mary McNie. 


Nora Donevan, Melcombe. 
H. M. Dargavell, Elgin. 


Lilien Carr, Dorland. 


. C. C. Young, Sandhurst. 


Nellie Rowe. 

Wm. Honsburger, Jordan. 
Geo. Vanduzer. 

Edna L. Lowrey. 


Cc. B. Adams. 
Jennie Carrothers. 
W. H. Fleming. 


Wm. Bell. 


. R. E. Owen, Fernhill. 


Ethel Ward, Amiens. 
Myrtle Wicket. 

E. Graham. 

E. B. McTurk. 

BE. Grundy, Clandeboys. 
M. Mackey. 

W. E: Clothier. - 

Mae Sceli, Brinsley. 


‘“ihos. King: 
» J.-My Brunt. 
. M. W. Cummiford. 


Jennie Carey. 
Cc. R. Fegan, Fenwick. 
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Will 2Er = iy s smeoeeeaeee ake Mrs. S. McCleneghan, Perry Stn.Mrs. Hd. Mains. 
Silverdale << oh sere retest oS Pais aie hee ol nee ees Mrs. Chas. Wills, Rosedene. 
Muskoka, Centre— 
AVenSs Ville awake fee Miss Margaret Bullen .......... Miss M. Proudfoot. 
Parkersville 2.2.32. Mrs. McKnight, Utterson....... Mrs. John Newson. 
Dior enh: Mrs. Chas. Oldham ............ Mrs. Elijah Veitch. 
Muskoka, North— 
ASI WOPEHUIE ie aeons stbeee Mrs: Ag B.* DeMaine: ai a; .a5.. ae Mrs. Wm. DeMaine. 
ABD OITA re ieee MPS. CE Ae EN KONG shew. te ies shes Sue UE Rom ORs Clarke. 
Muskoka, South-— 
Bardsville~. 2. .n0< 7s IMS CASES ETI shane epee ne eee Mrs. Herman Goltz. 
Baysville® wo.ce 4s = aes Mra, 32> Bastedo we... 2. este Miss T. Gammage. 
Santor d. arreees eee Mrs. Wm. Killen, Port Carling. _Miss Edith Edwards, Brackenrig. 
Germaniars. sous Mrs, John -Thompson \.....¢...% Miss Julia Wise. 
South Macaulay ._Mrs. T. B. Rosewarne, Brace-Mrs. Wm. Holliday, Box 331, 
_ bridge. Bracebridge. 
Muskoka Falls ...... Mrs. “aaheny 9 fine ears. eens Mrs. H. Speedie. 
Keays ss, ch aetiote sees Mrs. Donald Morrison .......... .Mrs. J. T. Galbraith. 
Norfolk, North— 
Courtland wrest ae Miss Ts fee RIE Sree oe ee 5 Mrs. J. S. Benn. 
Delt Seer we eee Mro.* i CC. McConnell. 8 tse. Miss Lulu Kitchen. 
GUYSDOLO omar sae eee Mrs. YcA. Geach se: 22s etch wires Miss J. A. Watson, Acacia. 
SAMI COCM aie awice as icin Wiret Ay Hg CCOM rene ere ia bee Mrs. Charles Barber. 
Windham Centre ....Mrs. Geo. Henry .......2...... Mrs. J. S. Merritt. 
Northumberland, East— 
Brichtouris ftey we cre Mrs. Wm. Strong, Hilton ....... Mrs. G. Finley Clark. 
Castleton. 25.9 6.5.0. Misse Hy G. Pomeroy... a3. cee. Mrs. C. E. Nichols. 
WUUCOUMALG =. 2s cs ee Mrs. M. Dudley <......:....<..Mrs. Joseph: Philp, Penryn, 
Percy ..............-Mrs. Geo. Carlaw, Warkworth . .Mrs. Hiram Curtis, Norham. 
WOOler rei sais e455 ss Mrs. M. E. Maybee, Trenton ....Miss Zella Ireland, Trenton. 
NV Grivel Odd fe wen «20 Mrs. Wm. Potts, Smithfield ....Miss Etta Dempsey, Trenton. 
COdrIn ge tOn sian vt < 8 Mrs 25 OTser so isle ot es setae ee Miss Jennie Cole. 
Northumberland, West— 
CobOUre aces ees Mrs) S852 BACs tention see ee Mrs. R. C. Allan. 
WON VIOW b's 5 o' eee ee Miss M. Holdsworth, Port Hope.Mrs. T. W. Philp. 
Perel ta fo Saas 3 Stee Mrs? Henry -Brisbin weer ence Mrs. M. Davey. 
Grafton ....:<.....+. Mrs. Re Morgan;.-Brookside <3... Miss Reta Winter, Wicklow. 
ROSCHEATIVG seca hoes Mrss FNichG? Si cdc ee ee eee ie Mrs. B. Holstead. 
Ontario, North— 
LIRDPIG SQ ae see Mrs. Lhomas=teasDy one Mrs. Wm. H. Thompson, Box 1438. 
Ontario, South— ; 
CTAVEMON Gta. ba oats Mts: Gio Js) Brod 16s accu tareta sta anes Miss E. Evans. 
Golumpus f2272 ee Mrs. - We Richardson 32% ssa = Miss A. James. 
Kinsalevic cwmewe sce es Mre- RoR MOWbDrayienow sn cous: Mrs. J. Seldon, Greenwood. 
Pickering .....%..#. Mrs XB VoMie Cha piracy sacteicras one Mrs. Robt. Bedson. 
WHTEDY scoala ate cee Mra: lo Pictcben.sa.) nee ceetse Miss F. Bateman. 
W hitevales?. Ge tou Mrs: “M.cM: “Robinsons i. x ies Mrs. W. S. Major. 
Oxford, North— 
IBYACII ATE co cart ssc aa Mrs. A. 8S. McKay, Woodstock...Miss L. Sutherland. 
Bright wees oes os aa wake lane wee eta ie ae eee aes ata ar ata cae era Miss B. Gilholm. 
Gaseel Aes pore nts wearer Mise Jean Gnrraiicr es. cndssaas Mrs. S. Pearson. 
DTU ve ee eee ee Mrs: M. F. Amslie ....°........Miss Agnes Paxton. 
IGhaelel cay Pigee wee eos Fae Mrs Jo HA MCKay 3s. oe Mrs. T. N. Underhill. 
Harrinetonas.... te ie Mrs? HH. BOSssence (os. eee sae ne Miss Hattie Martin. 
Kintore spots ete Mres-W Dunlop-s. ste eee Mrs. J. Teddery. 
Plattsvill@. 2.5 oy ss Mra.-W Randall2c pianos au erate Miss M. Smart. 
Princeton fe.ciew «acs Mrso Freémanat.eee ute oe eee Miss J. MacArthur. 
Thamesford-..3s40.. s Mrs: Jonn Stop iSOne so eee are Mrs. Matthew Cowper. 
Oxford, South— 
Béachvilles ots osm ess Mres- ase Collictties cereus cs ats Miss Bessie Leonard. 
BOWS Ville Mw on sets es Meso d—- Corbett 40 Onin tai, ee Mrs. J. A. Esseltine. 
Burgessville .......- MPs?) Hae SIV GORE ttre mactaemetnee scans Mrs. James Dennis. 
GUTTICk eee ees fase Miss SA enée Ries <0 22 See rae er Miss Pearl Lammiman. 
TOoldengoes es. nek oF a ee Mriied. (CS DaALLett ermine case aan Miss Frances Poole. 
Mi ule ine ce ats. sae ase Mrev-@Dr a Sitti & rere eee Mrs. Albert Bell. 
NGEWICH See oekes baste Mrev- Al Ww. Ts0ssine ss 4 oS. kes Miss Sadie M. Cornwell. 
Springtord y+ vos ss Mre. ittlejohitscenie cite eg mae Mrs. S. Pratt. 
Tilsonpare <a ecee nee Mrs. Havelock Hockey ......... Mrs. W. D. Robertson 
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Peel— 
SPATE OT Ree se arcte sae Pei NN EA Foot SOS J eh 4 81 eS OR re Aa Mrs. A. C. Wilson. 
BSTLOUN CAIN few ones seees INET Ree DL tLe teats ccsre ee ea Miss L. Kirkwood, The Grange. 
SO ELOLICN tere cutee ates Mrs. BE. Armstrong, Castlederg..Miss L. Norton. 
IPAM DtONs we veut ce Mre = itatt,. Carters. ..4... ....-Miss Susie Campbell. 
GOlOdONe ter ok tf tsceerics VIP Se Lik Gees NIC ICAU) ansetece orate © eure Miss P. Judge. 
Cheltenham ........ 1M Big ee WEE VES 8 (Speen Pena ee irae Miss KE. MecKechnie. 
TneIGWOOG> «...5 ska PVLY Ss FAs herd PLLLOIN= fh ace pea chs sors Miss A. Knox. 
DPR ITOT SS yest tee swe ce a Mrs. E. Garbutt, Elmbank ......Miss A. Brocklebank. 
Mono Mills’ -o.6 35. 3.5 Mrss Wilson Duke rics ew ae oe Miss Jennie Jackson. 
Pe ViONO ROA Mors ee me Mrs. J. J. Evans, Caledon EHast..Miss M. Shields. 
Streetsville ......... MY Soo et MAGI one, Ge bce ws Miss Eva Graydon. 
BIEL aT OPES setae cnet Mrs. "Wit Morrison. 20. 4 16. 38 Mrs. W. J. Simpson. 
Perth, North— 
Hampstead=-. 2. ..c..9 5 Mrs. Duncan Stewart ..........Miss Fleischhauer, Gadshill. 
TSTStOW Ole ga tees Mrs, PGRN a OBNSTON: <3. 25. 55 geese Miss Agnes Cleland. 
IMAL D ani eee sack scone Gas NGO Wee ELOUSLODS ee oe a5 Oe Miss E. Crookshanks, Box 75. 
WETIVELTONS. 4 sce ceattiane Wire: Aso) ATEXANGer o. tapi aa. sat Miss B. Grosch. 5; 
Perth, South— 
PU ALLO vere ya sci «68 Mrs: Hetherington . i... vp .s. Miss J. Urquhart. 
WAPKEON rcs wc oe DEGRA SULIT EUS wera eer ak sSopetene seine ast Miss Sarah E. Doupe. 
NIC CHEM Son ee ce ees Mire Ste HOGS a min eae ce Ree Mrs. T. Vivian. 
ice AlY Gx sro resere fa Misse he, Gravan: fis. Siaces coe: Miss M. Driver, Science Hill. 
Seprinevilleswin aoa. Mrs: Bah. Wwastiver..) 73k: Miss M. HE. Kastner. 
SSP IL abe ic teh Sa ee ESOS sDAWIS So yt cas 4 seals eaters Miss M. Pringle. 
PAN ISEOCK <a tones vate oe MEGS hts VAIICe eco ei athe aes eens Mrs. J. Brunner. 
Peterboro, East— 
WOON Ce cats eure eee is Mrs AW edlocKas.. + cues wattes Miss Mary S. Miller. 
WVCGTSOWa ot acts Strang ee REDS. AM er Sogh eet hcete as trae! Mrs. Geo. Clements. | 
Peterboro, North— 
-Clydesdale .......¢. Mrs. Allan Caldwell ........... Mrs. Agens L. Hawkes, Chandos. 
Mice SULLA acess es Misses hnima seid Soe. rcs. sects oce Miss Jessie M. Reid, Haultain. 
Peterboro, West— 
WAkeneldyAd ns aes oo Mrs whee ECON On fis suuscvgiacs fas Mrs. W. H. Stabler. 
Prince Edward— 
1 OOMUMIC GS cases ec Mrs, Andrew Dorland........: Mrs:-H. J. Cooper. 
Cherry Valley ...... Mrs MeCartney.. + cei. bet ce Miss Vera Blakely. 
GiLbere swlilists>.= 5s .NE Sse Wet MUnToe =. v4. cae Mrs. Albroe Cole. 
MTT OTe vn ee ee Mrsrafoin Welbanks sys Aan. Mrs. David J. Love. 
Mountain View ..... Mrs. T. Barber, Rossmore ...... Miss L. Anderson. 
IGHO Wiseee to, oe oe VESwA HeatlubbDs sauce esate ae Mrs. S. C. McGillivray. 
mednersville: tt - eq.ers: Alex, ANUerson =. aiees oes Mrs. Wm. Nethery. 
AV GLINE TON Ae. seas MT Sale We NOXOM: entre ce ae Mrs. T. S. Stinson. 
Wiest. bake 23 fiche: Mi Cee eee Wisc VaRL Leena aeecas ota Miss D. J. Hicks. 
Renfrew, North— : 
Beachpure ss was... es NMYS-: Pe MUrPay-arks st eos i. ee MPs. Jas,, Ro Davidson. 
ESPOM LO Va ek lees sera eas Mrs. Jas. Patterson, Douglas....Mrs. Nathan Purdie. 
Forester’s Falls ..... Mres John Bennetts.4..2 00825 bes Mrs. P. R. Pounder. 
Queen’s Line ....... Mrs. I. Cowie, Forester’s Falls..Miss L. Bennett, Forester’s Falls. 
Westmeath. =; «4.5% 6. Mrs. D. Bromley, Bromley Lane. Mrs. Wm. Keyes. 
Russell— 
USO eet aie aa tS Miroir I ERO GS cet ea coa: Slotane SYR firs. A. M. Richards. 
Simcoe, Centre— 
AenWOOd Hey sites sks Mrscclack. MGcbDermovl tia a.ss, > - Mrs. Jack Northgraves. 
OCI 2162 a5 cau eae Miss Margaret Gilchrist .......Miss Annie Gilchrist. 
OTT Vell Ove oe Pvt eee Mrs.- John Middleton ....i..... Miss Jean Graham, Saurin. 
MINESIN G9 - ned eee oe WET Sra a OV SLO S eccargre ccs. ccs ths. aees Miss Stella Downey. 
ING WAIT LOS = wc. siost). ace MTrses WealeaLPoli cae crepe eels Mrs. W. J. Galbraith. 
mel SLOl6t cates nea VETS ie a) oe EA a eran ern eee Miss Mae Shanahan. 
AT UOLD Nes aceck Ste € MAG et Ae LO sHUISOTN ae enews Saeee Miss Ethyl Todd. 
WYeDridge 2s-As...< ss Mrs. DM.“ Robilis.-~ =. ..4-.....M@re. -C. “We Copeland. 
Simcoe, East— : 
BENITA creer tecrca <.ccsve hu shee DIT Si tW Ie BACON 55 <r aoes whens Mrs. J. P. Wells. 
Simcoe, South— 
(RUMOR <a 6-4. cas Mrs. T. B. Bateman, Fennells...Mrs. R. Boyes. 
Memase MINS =. oss. Mrs. W. S. Fraser, Brantford...Miss Ethel Sinclair, Bradford. 
Wewton Robinson: —. . Mra ROWe <2 i..5 ce ew ek Mrs. J. R. Chantler. 
DLYOUCs Wiceetre mos Mrs: Fe Sutherland =... .v..nk.. Mrs. J. W. Black. 
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Simcoe, West— : 
Avening >....20ss 050% Mrs. Robt. Murray .....+-. +. srs. J, “A. Carleton. 
Batteai es. .cv-e ees oe iis: Ge COMM se lec anes pets tains Miss M. Gordon. 
Creemore ....2--se0% Mrs. A. M. Stacey.......+..ee0. Mrs. Archer Watson. 
PUNCCOON son oe euaoess tse Mrs. P. McDermid.............-Mrs. D. J. McGregor. 
EVerett- ce woewte see Mrs. H. Wilkinson...... hate Seats Mrs. Sallens. 
New Lowell ........ Mrs.> JO0n . SWItZEL crite ae ste Mrs. W: E. Knowles. 
Singhampton ....... Mrs. Wm. Tompkins. 2.2.55... Mrs. J. F. Smith. 
Sunnidale Corners ..Mrs. P. (HITEC aoe ete tear eee Miss E. Thompson. 
Union— 
ClO acres es Mrs. . Peter Schaus. ..:. 0.04 ccc. Mrs. Jno. R. Scott. 
IPEW cae tees is ener gns Mrs. S. E. Donaldson..........-. Miss Sarah Moatz. 
PIATTISCON sia. Weave Mrs. Geo. Ellsworth........... Mrs. Burrows. 
Teviotdale ........+- Mrs. D. B. McHachern, Cotswold. Miss Jessie Douglas, Cotswold. 
Victoria, Hast— 
Bobcaygeon ....-+--- Mrs. Stewart, Box 37. —....... Mrs. J. Thurston. 
Burncsiver yes eco Mrs. J. Hodgson ... 25.05.0838 Mrs. E. R. Hopkins. 
Camerouncice sr es rien Mrs Wi ETE ES 2y ae ae oreo css are ine Mrs. -W. Fell. 
Fenelon Falls ....... Mrs. D.- Gould. 2s. fo. . sees oes Mrs. D. Jewell. 
Omemee ......--eees Mrs. Cottingham..............-Mrs. J. Wylie. 
Pleasant Valley ..... Mrs. Jos. Moynes, Fenelon Falls.Miss Flora Thurston, 
Fenelon Falls. 
Victoria, West— : 
CATA) ees aes Mr. Geo. Bayshaw.........ee+- Mrs. W. B. Feir. 
Linden Valley ...... Mrs. J. B. Cruess .....-+-++e+:> Mrs. C. L. Rogers: 
Lindsay estes cnae es eS IA SONLPIIIS Gees toss cca tes Mrs. F. Crandall. 
Tittle Britain: pes. 2c. MESA dec ear acta teearate rn are eee Mrs. W. W. Sloan. 
TOL NOV LLC ei ieccis cose rete Miss! Tiss Ward ty sce eps oie es, © Snes Mrs. J. T. Newman. 
TAY wae coches ce ais ee Mrs. Wm. Wilson .......-.--+-- Miss M. Currins. 
ORKWOOG vicina etek. Mrs. R. G. Webster .....-.++-+5- Mrs. M. Webster. 
WALONtla canes eae meted Mrs. Arthur Swain .......+..- Mrs. GC. R. Crozier. 
WOOUVILIG sy cis eon Mrs; Ge Prouse: 3 x00 ovine a Miss M. Ross. 
Waterloo, North— 
GonestogOy >... <s <4 Miss Ida Snider .......-++-++->: Mrs. Geo. A. Bowman. 
WIOTEACA 1G satan are Crees MPa: 1a 00,22 CLASS See tata a sre sters ae Mrs. M. Snider. 
Hawkesville ........ Mrs. B. J. Ballard. .......-...- Miss L. M. Lackner. 
Tal WOO: Paras ores) as ee Mrs. G. G. Manser .......-+++-- Miss A. Ruler. . 
Ces] ACOD Sits sarees ste Mrs. E. Richmond .........+-- Miss Lydia Filsinger. 
Wellesley .......---- Mrs. His Kv Worler. (20. as us Miss L. Bellinger. 
West Montrose ....- Mrs. C. D. Bowman .....-.--+-: Miss M. M. Morrell. 
Winterbourne ....--.-. Mrs. And. Brown, sen. .....--- Mrs. J. G. Hurst, Conestogo. 
Waterloo, South— z 
AVE Me eeec ci acokens one erro © Miss E. D. Watson .......:.---: Miss Margaret Kyle. 
Branchton Ms ve a Mrs. Jno. McDonald .........-- Miss Ella Harvie. 
Cedar Creek .......-- Mrs. R. K. Cowan, Galt ........ Miss Susan Moore, Galt. 
Central Dumfries ...Mrs. Jno. Taylor, jr., Gait ......Miss Hanna Slater, Galt. 
EEN Rc epee ey. Senearrert Siti MreccWm. Cole 2 ia nsis ee ae Miss Mabel Cowan.. 
Hespeler ....-+-++++: Mrs. R. H. Knowles .....-.---- Mrs. W. A. Coleman. 
New Dundee .......- Mre Ave ORICES. fae arama sie aca Miss Addie Copley. 
Prestolite ae ese es Mrs. Dr. Mulloy .......+-.--+::> Mrs. F. W. Cornell. 
Welland— 
AAT DUT SD) Bele rete caer eee Mrs. R. Sawyer ....----+:eeees Miss Frances Ware. 
Humberstone ......- Mrs. R. H. Appleyard ......--- Mrs. W. W. Knisley. 
PowencRoad @ -2 6.3... Mrs. Al. Merryweather, Miss Emma Wale, Bridgeburg. 
Bridgeburg. 
Ridgeway. trea cee Mrs. Geo. Sexsmithia = ance een Mrs. M. S. Pound. 
Stevensville .......- Mrs. Wm. Robinson .......---- Mrs. G. H. Richardson. 
Sherkston ......---. Mrs. A. N. Sherk ...-.:...+.--- Mrs. Wilmer Sherk. 
Welland: scscil seus ae Mrs. T. D. Cowper .....-s.0+-- Mrs. Jno. Gaiser. 
Willoughby ........- Mrs. W. Detenbeck, Black Creek.Miss Phoebe King, Snyder. 
Wellington, Centre— 
BelwoOd ss cama secs Mrsetdsc Pratty seis eco eue rae: Mrs. W. Edwards. 
iBt-1n abs a ieepaer ad estas ie Mrs. Jas. Lasky, Ponsonby ..... Miss M. Hall, Ariss. 
COnINSSDyr auc as MSW se Woe POUT Lowa sone en soe gnier ease Miss M. McArthur. 
POr igh etek Ro eee Mrs. Groh Sutton -. sen eee Miss M. Young. 
Pilisbur ey sea soe Mrs. Charlton oc vscc nos 0 rece enets a Miss Annie Nodwell. 
Marsvillet< iets Mrs:<S; Price He. Pema Stee Mrs. E. Nodwell, Reading. 
Metin. cu beraehce © selec Mire, POLS ts raisins cote tesastom ronstens Mrs. W. Short. 
Orton satiate creme Mrs Reever K hy GO sccceus 2 tte mies erate Miss M. Heath. 
Ace aoe Miss A. Currie ..........--+-»-+Miss G. Baldie. 
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Wellington, Hast— 


PAW ULE op deo sec eee ate Mrs. Jas: Pauline waco 3s eee oes ee Mrs. Peter Greig. 
@GGAEVi iene. wes tes RIV GES ODL areata seperate Miss B. Stewart. 
Ree DOCKae sh -see eile sce» Mrs. T. H. Hamilton, Monticello.Mrs. Wm. McKinley, Monticello. 
Olt eee see eile Mrs. H. McPherson ..........-. Miss Jean Cannon. 
HP AVASCULG. Gterame acters see Nica’ qe lliLOttests aise toners. seco. oe Miss M. Anderson. 
Grand -V alleys. osc. Mre:-GeossNodwell si. 2%.. 60. «+ ss Miss S. J. Tibbutt. 
Poemil Worth ss csc Miss Annie Waters. .........+6. Miss Gertrude Waters. 
Mount Forest. 2...5.-%. Nase gu eC OO Wee a area sean ..Miss Gertrude King. 
Wellington, South— 
A WETLOV LG take fate vast ore! Nira Gre MCBEAUHS wacer. oo a wae tor Miss G. McLean, 
PRPC] open. oe caesar mater Mrs. Re Petty... as eee sing tenes Miss A. Iles. 
BVertion + 3.25 bees eek. Meee sed cl Ob cee es er het et ov otto Miss N. Abbott. 
IMATOCI oy cs. cereass 2 ec0 + Mrs. Wm. Cowan, Ariss ....... Miss Ida Kirby. 
Paisley Block ...... Miss M. Wolfe, Guelph ........ Miss B. McIntosh, Guelph. 
Rockwood, 3... -.%.. 2. Wire Wi tELALTis Satcisce corte ene f > 3 Mrs. Jas. Watson. 
Wellington, West— 
_ Drayton ..........-. Mrs. li. Waters... ...+-. 05-40: Mrs. J. W. Shorter. 
Glen Allan .......... Wee COIN LLLGY > mate le tence Miss Eva Slimmon. 
Moorefield: .-........ Mirae As DAVIGSOU eerie a clece ae Mrs. A. Wolfe. 
Palmerston ......... Mrs. Wm. Richardson ......... Mrs. S. A. Clarke. 
Wentworth, North— 
KC AWISlOi) vse acme > Wyse Go Ne ALISON ae se aos a <eo Miss E. Livingstone, 
Harper’s Corners. 
PSreClLOM Sn ease sss =.= Mrs. Dr. McQueen ...........- Miss Selina Parnell. 
Kirkwall and Valens.Mrs. John Lothian, Kirkwall....Miss Sadie Coburn, Valens. 
Millgrove <A oo cue e es Mies Pee Bu SeOUTO MLNS tere eae Miss Ethel Carey. 
OLEMIC Ven srictsaegs - each oa Mre..A.-P? Thompson <2... 4.5. Mrs. D. Thompson. 
EOC COI ee far rtcelose Mens s Mrs. Brock Shaver ......+--+:- Miss B. M. Thompson. 
Shee Gece tes er ees Nips Bo Martine . cease so as Miss V. Whitham. 
Waterdown ......... Mrs. W. A. Ryckman .......-.--- Mrs. W. Breckon. 
WW CSLOVCr GS nit a ..3 Mre.- Jolin Windsaye ee Sane Miss B. M. Lindsay. 
West Flamboro ..... Mrs. W. Anderson .......---++5 Mrs. J. F, Thompson. 
Wentworth, South— , 
INTICAG LOI ste con eos. ok ees Mrs. R. S. Stevenson ......--:: Miss Hattie Whitfield. 
IAG MC AUN ccc te eee ae Whigs: Aes FLAnSON.% tess tenia ss Miss Nellie Blain. 
BInNDT OO. scat ase v ies cl Oli aVLDOL Cie: eetsacescas Sem ates s Miss Grace Kelly. 
WARIWICOT 265%, 7 ere 8 Wirtrenl RUTLOPSi = can stenoses ree ae Miss A. Morton. 
COLON LOT Cie tahoe she wise inet mel a ROL eSie eee te ce ae Miss M. E. Dickenson, N. Glan- 
ford. 
HE ATL INE ee res, Up seni dee Rere Ce i PLOPMINS 2 eee Mrs. C. B. Glover. [ Copetown. 
hevsey. Ville > isc s.te 3 Bs Mrs. George Carter .........--- Mrs. G. W. Bonham, Box 45, 
Sion yy, CTO wk oc. Dre cH amiltone lees ae ast tee ee Miss May Glover. 
WHO Are atten as 3k 2 Mrs: Wesley Smith ...........- Mrs. A. B. Foran. 
York. Hast— 
PR CUNCOUIM tion a eek: Mrs. W. Green, Ellesmere ...... Miss M. Scott. | 
BOxti Grove “i. a8 se Nracel” SRaINCY torre teins tae eer Miss Ella Robb. 
Highland Creek ..... Miva Wiel A LOPTIS De gee eee ne Miss M. Maginn. 
Marwmnam Sonst score oes Mrey Pi He Speight... ss <5. Mrs. J. A. Wales. 
Sear pore rete sce vet: s Miss Maggie Latham ........-. Mrs. F. E. Walton. 
SPOUT ete een soa 1A) Epi tecal Orceran Vo eek aah) aera at er eect Mrs. L. C. Wideman. [dale. 
MB Onadi tla anes Nips las MIAP LIN ta ek ere soaers yet. Mrs. D. W. Carruthers, Willow- 
Victoria Square ..... Mra Walter .SCOlL. aurea eee Mrs. E. Jennings. « 
York, North— 
TS OS WICKS Git dhaecetera vs aes Mrs. Friend Morton .........-- Mrs. Jesse Connell. 
A SULORE SS Siar RSP Sa Mrs. P. Wells, Eversley .. .Mrs. P. E. Paxton, Temperance- 
[ville. 
PAS Ca Vinten cen v estesels Mrs. Wm. Boys, Strange .....-- Mrs. Geo. Atkinson, Strange. 
Mount Albert 4 2... Miran Geo; LANSOMY <u 8 aes ae Mrs. S. Van Dewater. 
mvewMarkel =; .si..5 0% Mrs. John: Lewis s.2.6.. whee wee Miss Guila Haight. 
INGDIEGUCOIM tes. ciccels eel nals Mrs. John -Wilkie: .c4.2 2's. 26s Miss K. McMurchy. 
Oueensville ......5.. Mrs. Albert Mille = 2.--. 2s Mrsa tl; J Power. 
BVsU TAL OM rae setae steon aecorcahe Mrs. T. J. Spaulding, Aurora ...Miss Grace Petch, Aurora. 
York, West— 
iD Laas ogee ae ee ae Mre. G. Smithson ...2.....4..+ Miss Margaret O’Dell. 
Kleinburg & NashvilleMrs. A. Houston, Nashville ....Miss Effie Wardlaw. 
Lambton Mills ...... Wines Sea iy ase cares aie co ese ie eae Mrs. K. Scrutton. 
DRANG fait ating eek cite IS MiP eee eo MCLiGa DD ater oetentairect '.Miss L. Richardson. 
LACS al CY a Dee ec eR a Mra) so We ROV COs a6. tetas ree pes Mrs. Wm. Lubbock. 
Thistletown ......... Mrs Geo Rare, pecs c cctlee pone Miss T. Kingdom. 
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York, West—Continued. 
Woodbridge”. imi ue. Mre, Arthur Harv is (soos. wes ee Miss Mary Burton. 


Weston, oon POL wets Mra ls shi LAV lOL eee aoe Mrs. Coleman. 
West Toronto :...... Mrs. A. Gilchrist, Elizabeth St...Miss B. Howell, 104 Louisa St. 

Algoma, Centre— 

Goulais "Bay. ic. <.e Mre. 48: McKaughang 22s >... .Mrs. G. Robertson, Goulais River. 
Tarantorus) > ates tes Mrs. T..C. Dinsmore, Soo ...... Mrs. T: O. Brown, Soo. 
West “Korabeiics sae Mrs. C. Nixon, Sault Ste. Marie. Mrs. Hy. Knight, Jr., 
Box 976, Sault Ste. Marie. 
South erince@ es. <a cas Mrs. W. Anderson, Roundwood..Miss W. Westcott, Roundwood. 
Algoma, North Shore— 
Desbaratss 2. Ss sa4.4 Mrs. James Robinson .......... Mrs. W. H. Butterworth. 
HEHOMB EY acs wines ers Mral-G.oWs-Wilkinson... sc. 2: « Miss Violet Osborne. 
MacLennan <. 2.4.5. Nive: LaSuted WELLOY teaver eas erele 5 oisee 2 Mrs. H. A. Robinson. 
Kenora— - 
Dryden t-ax. tae eee Nira Ao tre- OL Vin. arse eters sce ste es Mrs. D. Hutchison. 
Waele> River- hewn oe Mrs: “Annie Deéearioveer. acc... Mrs. Nellie Lucas. 
Oxarift se 2G eee Dre: We ds RODINSON- Gee. i... re « Mrs. Sylvester Hall. 

Manitoulin, Hast— 

Bie Shakes. icac wert Mrs. James Hutchinson ....... Mrs. H. Bassingthweight. 

Greéeh Bay ns) eee Mrs 2) Ia.0 W.eHeT susan 3... *.. Miss Bliza Stringer. 

Hilly Grove Ae 2 ene Mrs. Wm. McKinnon, Manitowaning. 

Little Current... 3,510. Aree Ghee) 1S ae, one cee saeco ee Mrs. E. Mackie. 

Mindemoya.o.....2.. Mrs.2J  KRingwes sete. ere Miss M. Cushing. 

Providence Bay ..... GG. CA. COAG OOo wit ee eae ane Mrs. J. A. Palmer. 

Sheswindah«... . tne «se Mee. Te NGVINB eects tees once cate Mrs. Jos. Dunlop. 

South Bay Mouth. 7. Mite.“ V. Coy Willman. 2 oe at Mrs. J. C. McGauley. 

Téehkummanh -......acsus Mise Dchop Kinser wis come cate ots Mrs. Thos. Smeltzer. 
Manitoulin, West— 

Grimesthorpe ....... Mrs. R. Cranston, Spring Bay ..Miss Minnie Wilson. 

Kagawong (Billings) Mrs. R. Lustain ............... Mrs. John Greenfield. ° 

POD ana Bree ed Mires ia MLOSCrOp.2) ee ce eee Miss Millie Baker. 

Silver Water ....... Mrs. W..S. Cook, Fernlee ..:... Miss Henrietta Smith, Fernlee. © 

Parry Sound, Hast— 

Burk’s*Palisiees-..cc0s Mrs. E. E. Wallis, Stirling Falls.Mrs. G. C. Church. 
Golden Valley ....... DISS “Te MUT Di Vicente ete renee aie Mrs. A. Shortland. 
Granite*Hilleoeone ee Mrs. Jos. Booth, Commanda ....Mrs. John Clarke. 
LOOTING ee eas Misr Jacob wis hale o<n-.e ee ete hale Miss Gertrude Forsythe. 
Maegnetawan | ....2.., 7. Mes; Dr. )> Breeborn: =.20.2 2 Mrs. W. R. Irwin. 
Midlothian. 2.5 2.5. Mrs. Nelson Wildfong ......... Miss Emma Rousell. 
ELGSLOUIOr = oe Sui se Mrs. James McVeety .....+..... Mrs. W. Edwards, Carr. 
HeYVCREO Re OR ee ek Mrs. C. D. Lawrence, Sprucedale. Miss G. Judd, Doe Lake. 
MOUS VIGLY Clik ae wee Vis WO Percy -BOLUvOmiey, sonesces thor Miss Olive Spiessmann. 
"DrOUEGYeek cy can oe Mies Ce OUD ACR os ster ren ons easenrete .Miss C. A. McDonald. 

Rainy ‘River— 

Barnhart etn cae Myre. Arthurs lia we oe scat tees Mrs. Ella Darlington. 
Barwick ova ee Mire. SV ia) SHORT EY. or. ted hatte Mrs. G. Lindsell. 
HMOs eh hots ae Misloun * Kennedy ie. oe Mrs. John Durand. 
Shenston. i625 468 aes Nis: JGR SPOLLCR ie aie nee ‘se MEPS. ca Stewart. 
Stratton? see se «se ae Mve oo Wesst oa WV GET ho eetnee™ Sane ae Mrs. H. E. Theker. 

St. Joseph's Island— 
Kentvale (Harmony) Mrs. T. McDermott, Jocelyn ...Mrs. H. Young, Jocelyn. 
Marksville eet acs Mgrs = Wr ST OULG Rea oe eek Miss G. Steinburg. 

Richard’s Landing ..Mrs. W. J. Armstrong .....-.. Mrs. J. A. Montgomery. 

Temiscamingue— 

Bucke Township ....Mrs. John Westron, Haileybury.Mrs. W. Kirstine, Haileybury. 
POR DULY ae i ee ee ‘NI, A Guero a eee Mrs. Ernest Routliffe. 
PMithiardion is. ecrc.e Mobs? Donalds MGNaifre.n.e.e 2 4er Mrs. Alex. Shelp. 

ERT VICW so tines. noe ee DiS ctl. -SaCKTiner: =. cae nce Siero Mrs. W. G. Howie. 

Milberta se ete a Mrs. Joe Henderson «<........5; Mrs; i SRPhitn: 

UNnOZP aris. ci cee Mis. Re Parker se sas ean, te seers Mrs. J. Welbourne. 

Thunder Bay— : 

Conmege -: iver i. aes Mrs: FL Gores | ite cetiues ae Mrs. Wm. Caldwell, Kakabeka 
“> oh Fabs: 
WOrlon dean wisi ee irs: ner V faassen oer a ee eae Mrs. J. A. Keatley. 
AYMere eee eas. phe Mrs. Withernshaweecusead see Miss Maggie Brown. 
IVEUTIITD eens one deere WLS) As OOULLET. ey cme ete eee ates Mrs. J. Hahn. 
O’Connorssse ae ees Mrs Gornill SAvoee ieee ee eee Mrs. C. Garbutt. 
slatervRiver Vallsyon. Mrs; J. Piper scot nena eine Mrs. Jas. McGregor. 


South Gillies ....... LES OL aL a Wi KCS ce wet teee Cae Mrs. H. Hayward. 
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WOMEN'S INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT, 1909. 


In this volume will be found announcements of the summer series of Women’s Institute 
meetings ; also joint meetings of Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes in the northern sections of 
the Province. The names of the lecturers and their subjects will also be found herein, together 
with information as to their qualifications and preparation for the work. 


Statistics*regarding finances, membership, meetings held during the year, etc., will be 
found in Part I. of the Women’s Institute report. We beg to summarize in this volume as 
follows :—There are organizations in 91 electoral districts with branches established at 502 
points, and a membership of 13,550. While we cannot at this time give the exact attend- 
ance for 1908-9, it is over 100,000. 


Besides the meetings announced herein, lady lecturers were sent out to a number of 
Women’s Institute meetings held in conjunction with Farmers’ Institute meetings during the 
winter months. About 350 places were thus visited during the winter of 1908-09. 


In a general survey of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, we can record gradual progress 
since the regular series of meetings one year ago. In the nature of the subjects to which 
prominence has been given by the local organizations, the readiness with which the member- 
ship generally has assisted in the programmes of the local societies, and the resourcefulness of 
the officers in financing the Institutes, and other matters upon which the success of the work 
depends, we can register advancement. No definite line of work has been mapped out for all 
Institutes. Some organizations have, however, on their own account, secured instructors in 
domestic science and domestic art and have followed a definite line of study for a short period. 
The Institutes generally have depended almost entirely upon local talent and have secured 
literature (standard works and periodicals) best suited to their membership, as the funds of 
the organizations would allow. By a judicious use of standard works on foods, sanitation, 
hygiene, architecture, home management, training in the home, etc., and the utilization of the 
excellent articles which appear in our newspapers, journals, and other periodicals, the capable 
and intelligent women of Ontario are applying this great fund of information in a practical, 
common sense manner, which has resulted in papers, addresses and discussions of inestimable 
value to the home makers of the Province. The most efficient home managers are rallying 
about the Institutes and the dissemination of knowledge gained through years of practical 
and successful experience is being made the common property of the Institute members. 


Prominence is given to the comparative value of our common foods, and the study of food 
subjects generally is being followed in a more intelligent manner. The interchange of recipes 
and the discussion of methods of work still receive due consideration, and it is to be hoped that 
such topics will continue to be given prominence. But there is evidence of increased attention 
to such topics as ‘‘ The Training of the Children in the Home and in the School,’’ ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work from a Broad View Point,’’ ‘‘ Personal and Household Hygiene,”’ ‘‘The Responsibilities 
of Mothers,’’ ‘‘ The Sacredness of the Body ‘‘The Introduction of Best Literature,’’ ‘‘ The 
General Improvement of Rural Conditions,’’ etc., ete. 


The interchange of programmes on the ioe of Institutes conveniently located, and the 
successful efforts of manysocieties to interest the young women and girls of the Institute, give 
assurance for the permanency of the work. 


Joint meetings on the part of Women’s Irstitutes and Farmers’ Institute Clubs have 
proved of great interest and stimulus to both organizations. It is to be hoped that the 
Women’s Institutes will lend their assistance to a further extension of Farmers’ Institute Clubs. 
We believe that every community where a Women’s Institute is organised should also have a 
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local club for the benefit of the farmers. One of the greatest factors towards a betterment of 
rural conditions is the introduction of methods which will result in a greater net return on the 
part of the farmers, and we know of no facilities for study or means for the dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge which have greater possibilities for good than the local club. If the 
average farmer can be shown how to produce more per acre and increase the net returns from his 
stock, we have the basis upon which we can establish a better community and home life. We 
appeal to the Women’s Institutes to lend their encouragement in the establishment of such 
clubs next winter and fall. Weare confident that the local Farmers’ Institute Club will be an 
encouragement to the Women’s Institute, and the co-operation of the two societies will be 
mutually helpful. 
ADVICE TO OFFICERS. 

We beg te refer officers to page 36 of the hand book for advice regarding advertising. Do 
not fail to utilise the local papers. The editors, throughout the country districts especially, 
have shown their appreciation of the Women’s Institute by giving publicity to announcements 
and reports of meetings and we can, I am sure, depend upon their continued hearty co- 
operation. 

District and branch officers should have a definite understanding as to the method to be 
followed in advertising each meeting. Let there be no failure in this respect. 


See that the place of meeting (hall, school-house, private home, etc.,) is given on all your 
announcements. 


Advertise for a definite hour and start the meeting at the time announced. 


In some places it is not necessary to get out large posters to advertise the meeting. In 
many places, however, the large poster will result in a much increased attendance. 


Officers will please consider very carefully local conditions and advertise accordingly . 


Do not fail to make it clear that all women and grown-up girls will be made welcome to the 
afternoon meetings, and both men and women, boys and girls, to the evening sessions. 

In many instances we have announced only one delegate. In all such cases we shall look 
to the local Institute officers to arrange for assistance to be given the delegates. One delegate 
will not occupy the whole time of the meeting. Musical selections, readings or addresses on 
the part of the members of the Institute should be definitely planned for and announcements 


made accordingly. 
Demonstrations in cooking will be given only by the speakers indicated thus *. 


When only one delegate visits a society, it will not be expected that she will give a 
demonstration. 

Urge your members to come to the meetings with note-book and pencil. It will also be 
well to arrange for a question drawer along lines indicated by the subject announced for your 
delegate or delegates. 

The success of the meetings will depend largely upon the thoroughness of the advertising 
and the completeness with which local arrangements are made. 


GEO: A. PUTNARS 
Superintendent. 


Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, April, 1909. 


‘Summer Series of Women’s Institute Meetings, 1909. 


Afternoon sessions will for the most part be held at 2 o’clock and evening sessions at 
8 o’clock : the officers of the Institutes concerned, however, have the privilege of choosing the 
exact hour and making local announcements accordingly. ‘‘Aft.’’ indicates an afternoon session 
only, ‘‘Eve.’’ an evening session only. At other places it is expected that both afternoon and 
evening sessions will be held. Readers are referred to local announcements for full particulars. 


The lecturers indicated thus * will be prepared to give demonstrations in cooking. Full 
announcements regarding the demonstrations to be given by each and the articles required, to- 
gether with such other information as will be helpful to Institute officers, will be given by cor- 
respondence to the Secretaries of the Branches concerned. The Secretaries will please notify 
delegates of the demonstration chosen and see that the necessary articles are provided. 


The head of each deputation will be prepared to devote ten or fifteen minutes to the 
discussion of methods of work, if so desired. She will also be prepared to give some advice 
as to how best to make the monthly meetings of greatest interest and profit. 


Division I. Miss H. McMurchie, Harriston. May 26—July 2. 


1 Hatchley, Private residence................ DOULN DLAI FALE lait, veh arad ee eens May 26 
peburiord, wwuthertord's-nall yi. s), ode3 See South Brant (att oriacus we geelew ees. 27 
3 Cathcart, Keélivischall oo ccsces eat eee amie SOuLDe Brant (alters cas ene ee - 28 
4 Mohawk, Private residence sus a ee South Brantyatt) wae. 2 ooo Air > sh Sa 29 
5 Ohsweken, Council house.................. SOURCE CEST AIID Vatrty eevee cote ane Baers eae Me 31 
: Mrs. C. Edward’s home....... NOetH (Bratt ale jants see aay ha ene June i 
6 Onondaga owas Dale pentane eats aie North Brant ae Women ia Sr pata at il 
7 Tranquility, Tranquility School Ss Eee North Brant’ (att.).crws eee eee eee ci 2 
TEENIE OO GROIN Ue Oe PR ee oee sr ruses, RDP a tesh North; Brant (atty.ay eee s on Re 3 
9 Glen "Morris, TOWITUSIIe. ba dates eae aed eee Norihs Brant: s seas prea cae 3 4 
10 Sheridan, Temperance hall................ EP AILON Ain ary ale wees at eee He 5 
ee raioar.-bownship all. so. sen. wee an TAO sy ee a ee ahem eee fe 7 
ioe ealermo, | emmperance halls. oss ws wan Halton (alt tae sceer ye use ose a ore ‘ei 8 
mievelsone Lowi habe oie ease cs eons Haltartacr oo han. weiner eee is 3) 
PeeisUriInotON, LLOTary cous «5 ite of lee Baten Jan Be Vado vag! GW) ote renee gras HEE eeC Cn if 10 
i Georgetown, Town hall. .... 2. css ce. Pliglton (eve aus pis es tke eke Hy 11 
Pemmalinaiad; Lown ball ssi. cosah wa cios.e a LIGIOM agai tat ceeded ean nda tes af 12 
17 Moffatt, Brokeville Town hall............. ELA COTW ye Mie ea ie eal ner ae emis GJ ‘ 14 
ioewubride ai cGregor shall ve. 43% dale siae TTS Wome een ete Utah ae tals wig reas s 5 15 
19 Waterdown, McGregor’s hall ...... Se ree North Wentworth (022.5 00..40.. a 16 
Buesiiigrove, Lown hall. .5, .ceaanc keen INOFULL WY CD CIVOLEN oie, cece phen ‘i 17 
emcavisic: Orange hall soo to. hen patel sites siete North Wentworth :..'\.2.%07.. c.20 af 18 
22 vreelton, McKarlane’s: hall)... .2.00.08.. North Wentworth (aft)............ a 19 
23 Kirkwall, Mrs. John McQueen’s home..... Norte entworthves sass. atlas ze 21 
Pee DETHOIC  LOWDs Dall on Maine wei wields tecbbiete North Wentworth ................ ‘i 22 
25 Westover, Oddfellow’s hall................ North: W entworths 3337 tae3 ooo 2 2 ss 28 
26 West Flamboro, Mrs. Newcombe’s home... North Wentworth ................ he 24 
Peeanworo, Lown: Dall: 2.5 cans ea eee ee IMGT GK ares keene nea ose wt rete bae os 3 25 
28 Winger, Disciple church ....... Pa tees NEOUS & te eases seek Selene eats o 26 
29 Wellandport, Misner’s hall............ eet UNIOTICK Ae tee tole ae oe ie See os 28 
30 Pelham Centre, Fenwick hall.............. Monek7 re enue om ae teint strokes vs 29 
Bieciverdale, School house. 2.42.04. ass .c2. NIOUICK eee eee ee Pee 30 
eceprntnvillesBbrant’s halla. cca tee wh ees WLONGER Sues ct ier se dae edenntow ae eee July Z 


Division 2. Miss B. Millar, Guelph, May 26 to July 6; *Miss M. Gray, Toronto, May 26 to 
June 5; June 17 to July 6. 


1 Humberstone, Town hall.................. Welland (eve je oncin ¢ aeons erie % May 26 
2 Sherkstone, Mrs. A. N. Sherk’s home...... Weeollarid | Carts) Sores c obahashteethec tc ahd ot oe 27 
mmenidgzeway, Pitblie diDrary 2.2, wae ote cagard Welland tart) ost earee uti veo i 28 
4 Bowen Road, School house............ eens VV CLIAIIC ACS (th) sae mci de atone Pinte cots t 29 
5 Stevensville, Johnson’s hall .... ... ...... W elas (eye lal Rate eea ton a teas i 31 
PaWitionehby, Township ballos.o.. s5sisn). 30 Welland (ait) co euasoumk oie cee June 1 
mec tenoure, Lowi Dall ces Sige gtke bolnase Welland (alt) cccawisien ome inetisa? + * 2 
8 Queenston, Mrs. Wallace Armstrong’s home. Lincoln.......... .......... 0.2... ee 3 
9 Jordan, Victiridthalles nies rac cae het ae LINCO MA cea eae Ate es a e 4 
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Diviston 2'—Continued. 


10 Beamsville, Reception hall ...... .......... ineoin cs Las Pose Share cee ae June 5 
IfeWirtona; Private: house sescie.ae aisles baa South Wentworth (aft). ...0.2..22- - 7 
12 Stoney Creek, Institue halla sea ot South Wentworth (aft)............ es 8 
13 “Dapley Pownce aie tartan nae ecco ae ane tae south «Wentworth jc ts ee ve “ a 
14 Binbrook, Temperance hall................ South Wentworth (aft)............ i 10 
15 Blackheath, Mrs. Huttey’s home .......... South Wentworth (aft)............ ye Lt 
16 Glanford, Mt. Hope Methodist S. room..... South Wentworth (aft)............ = 12 
17 Hannon, Mrs. Henry Glover’s home........ South Wentworth (aft)............ i 14 
13<A neaster Pendalle halite ne South Wentworth (eve) ........... Se 15 
19. Jersey ville) Lee's hall oc ele as South Wentworth (aft). ..bsi0.. 93s 7 16 
2OnCaletomin whaler a Sa lerck’. eave at se oe Haldimand (ait? <2. 00). car see a Lf 
2h Hagersville: Wagers halle crave a hala fete aten Haldimandis it tease ea sie 2 ie 18 
22 Springvale, 20 70, Mahal 206s tee ereevate bald ian. tacouie co 2 arte eepsrareoeme aes “i 19 
Da APVAR ce kite 2 Ac Sater oethal Gre ae Ne aie ee Haldimand iCatt ots ccee: ae wee 2 21 
PAN AOU COKE ot eatin Ce gare lane ontaacen Kc aca eee Haldimand ait}... nes se eee _ 22 
25 Sandusk, Mrs Evan’s home............... Haldimand (ait) erences. cn aoe ne 23 
26° Cheapside, dalle, sire Say cemene eer bo aie Haldimand (ait ees wo> 14s ee tetra va 24 
2/ Selkirk: Baptistrchureh 20 c26 wate etna Haldimand sss. cise ashy 3 Sees = 25 
28 South Cayuga, Mrs. Fluher’s home ........ Haldimand: \alt}sc..- -o oaee ie os 26 
20; RainhanrnGentre;) Halli crne.0G, CMe nteiel cae Haldimand, (aft) 224 sys ewe eee 3 28 
oO! Pisherville. Townhalls st2e ae ce eee re Haldimand (alt) i: - os ee Ban ae a) 29 
31 Gill Mrs. Gie’s home ...... aN elie eee ena Haldimand 4aity) 2x... csnee a. ere Fo 30 

CHUTCH cds. NBL aicaben ox ee eae ee Haldimand ( éve)..4cui2..cte eee a 30 
32, GClahbrassil: Churches nei. ssarahn eae: Haldimand” (ait \otince... sc eee July 2 
33, Decewsville, C:0.C.F.. hallic4), 205 5 ai Haldimand 72. 0oce dl ee fy 3 
$4 .Cantield, Oburcn cd cine ek dea seniors wieeneentans Haldimand ee Rae cient < 5 
Sb York 28285 hal ne nese no acer cate omar Haldimand...640 0. eee a 6 


Division 8. Miss G. Gray, Toronto, May 26 to June 23; Mrs. T. Shaw, Hespeler, June 
24 to July 9; *Miss M. Govenlock, Seaforth, Ont., June 16 to July 9. 


icArthor-Kennedy's:hall\- bugs vivo ate East Wellington SA oa May 26 
2:-Damascus, .Pownshbipshall ses) sie a eee Hast: Wellington... c\., o2<44.68% Geen - 27 
3 Kenilworth, School house................. East -Wellington 2: 3 2ui Pus see 28 
13Conn, Orange hall orig eo. vents oe eee Kast< Wellington 20k eisai ee aris: 
5: Cedarville, Orange hall al ogec coe ense be Kast. Wellington 2.7... weet ‘Sita 
6 Mount Forest, Allan’s hall)... (lea ae East Wellington (ait) ..5 727. June 1 
7 Colbeck, Mrs. W. Bull’s home....... ..... Hast. Wellington 2/27. tootsie ee 2 
8 Grand Valley, Methodist ch. basement..... Hast Wellingtons .5a000eeee shes eter S 2 
S-Bowling Green. .22035el4 swe eae eee eee Datferinz(sit).ches cite eee ee i 4 
10 Laurel, Presbyterian church. .-............ Dufierin /(evejsic. ck: teewe ae a ee 2 4 
11 Whittington, Methodist church............ Dulférin. <6 eae eee ce 5. 
12° Camilla, St. Andrew's church..7 7 a. Susan Dufferin 42.2% Sea ae Ee 7 
13 Orangeville, Carnegie library auditorium ... Dufferin............ Praag PR x ee 8 
14° Blount,-Churcl: 5) sca bien eee stot eee om ee oe Dufferin. shies cake et ee a 9 
Th Corbetton, Orange. ball ax Linck ee es Dullerines ssc) os cues cece ee eee ee 10 
16’ Keldon? Church. cocaine) seer see aean Dufferin. 2. 6. 0eae Se eee a Te 
17 Sheiburne,’ Methodist churelt 24. 5-2. Dutierin ea ie as eee ee ns 12 
18 Horning’s Mills, Methodist church......... Dutlerinin.oi4 ee seca ene ee se 14 
19 Honeywood, Methodist church ............ Duiterin ,%..5,s onan ee * 15 
20° Creemore,-May's hall”... sAeuios aes ee oar West Simcoe ...... HPC ccd: ee chee E 16 
21- A vening,.School housevss.. -sn45) aoeae nae West Simcoe....... iso atee SRS ae re 17 
dy SOV OVEULY TATIO GS, Wak ee eects otter en eee West Simcoe..420. 7ise ae oe ef 18 
23 Duntroon, Bridgers. baller: swncs oe eee West Simcoe: (alt) ii 2.0 eae ee ee fe 19 
24-Singhampton, Hamilton’s hall. .o.c- 3.2.0). W est Simeoe.. 1: Sai ie aes eee 25 21 
25;-Battean, Che Cottage: 2.6 ci iis emencsito anaes West.Simcoe vai We as, eee ES 22 
26 Sunnidale Corners, Mill’s hall.............. Weat Simt0es.52) cy saucers: = Se 23 
eNO WH LOR Siac s aiinpai Galas Aeane eRe ces Mn we a eee Centre Simcoe a27 a3 7s ta ee ee os 24 
AS, WOCHK VAC ALALL 5 x ategte ts eee ieee ate sete rcten. Centre. Simcoe:..o.5 st ae ata 25 
29 Minesing, AO UW Daliise sn teenie Centre Simcoe (aft). 7... oct eee 26 
30 se hetpstom, eal eal pic mes ee ene aes Centre Simcoe (ait ).ot 20. a ee areS ee .| 
31--Allanwood: Methodist church 7172.0 22.22 ~ Centre Simcoe (aft)r hae < 29, 
82° Himvale; “Lance: hall cA waay aie eae topes Centre Simcoe tna yo. ee eee = 30 
33 Wyebridge, pede lee ball chyrre eG veerne a Oentre Simcoe 224 Soo.) eae ee eee July 2 
34 Randolph, Mrs. A. J. McMillan’s home.... Centre Simcoe (aft). .............. x 
$5 Orillia, St. James’ school house’. ./...7..).. THAStiSimCOe: 22: eee ae aee cree eee se 5 
Oe Siaade oe Mrs. Patterson’s home.......... South:Simtoe (ait)a.3) eee eee nf 6 
; 7 ya Pemperance halls.) Aces eee South Simcoe (eve).... .......... te 6 
$7.-Churehill; Orange halls. oon) eae UL Oe renee: 0 ae 7 
88 Bradford, Old Kirk Scotch Line............ South Simedec cieavi-t hace see ee a 8 
37 Newton Robinson, Orange hall............ South Simcoej(alt)\ tae tween ore , 9 
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Division 4. *Miss G. Carter, Guelph, May 27th to July 9th; Mrs.V. G. Loree, Hamilton, 
May 27th to June 4th; Mrs. W. Breckon, Waterdown, July 2nd to 9th. 


Pe CoOrmdalen arding aallWaer cee neo en ens East Middlesex (aft.) ............. May 27 
mV LOTTO VEGs acre ee er et ante sy oe Baste Middlésexc(att: yi o<qsces aca a 28 
‘ . ; Erivate la wiser. ato oka, Hast Middlesex (aft.) ............. - 29 
pe metevilO sh Gee hall ee ee East Middlesex ee vane ae «99 
PeOLIacroy ast, JON eA Osten sie eee ara West Middlesex (aft) cic. sey < 31 
SeoNapler, LownhalloG cee weer rae: NWeSL eMC CIES O sees creas oe eA. June 1 
Dean pin, Orange mall oc eee opts as leek ae WeestcMid dlesex itr 2 elas. cre wete ics - 2 
eLOUG ares Teitei ere, Rik SNe Mts. heehee thal Weal, Winitize we. worse ks ce ee 2 3 
SoU MELOI el lOlCher SNA t.ct,. 4 cae clace eehees s Vy CSUa OI RAL be sc trste cutee ta ss ates ES 4 
eOUIO Yc Wa ULGN Sitial beats ccie. 5 ities tyres West Hipi nity ncnses tad ae o nesetcay as a 5 
10 Mapleton, Mrs. Chas. Dance’s home....... Mast Migin Alte \an tcc vg egte Seeienns aise iy 7 
MRO ETAL Sonos ca a eatrks or mins See eee HMB Ga HO me ee a ee eres denne hing cree 8 
12-Springfield, Stewart’s hall ......-........... ashe IO ea aetck Seeks a Ss 9 
Doewy aner. Lowi Dal ecko rn On | ah oohec Masts MON te iarwse ea ame eat cas 10 
PPeEALOT CO NUPClion wm cce ene er, oie ec, UOT SA Fe ae aan ee a A pee 23 1] 
foe bayvoam- Richmond church: a... 02s.) so soe Haste, (Ik ae cama rl 5 ces ois os 12 
16 Port Burwell, Private house ............... ash Mile ini tale. tates. a. 0 ai a 14 
Peorayeboro. Orange. Nall sacle a te oe North Norlelk: (att). es a 2 nS 15 
Poet ouruand..own ballicn oc ig Skee NOTIN OTOL Kia, steegha see, ania, a 16 
foxletnt, Counc cham ber 2 < ~~ cance. Ss Aas North Noriolic not. sist sickest. 9 ce 17 
ZUG indham-Centre,-Town hall ....2.2..42-:.. NorthsN oriole alte \eanutiscs © cae ts s 18 
21 Simcoe, Council chamber .................. North iNorio lig fal ty jae ce anna el re 19 
eel yATOuU OWI OBL ci .cirtn. eb antieoiween nee North Norfolk. Winks ne Ve rhe hares t 21 
ga Han bro, vieGlelland’s hall. a5i.. eects INET OS TON Cees achat lessees eee ~ 22 
24 Kintore .......: ae Rig eee OER Ss Canes 2 an IN OTD TO TOrd ik ae ron ade noosa Zc 23 
popearrington,- Gulls hallo sos. seat ows tees Norn. Oxiord( alt.) ..ce em ae iN 24 
26 Braemar, Gospel hall.......... Pon Pinko eel, NorthrOxlorde cece one pecauers ms 25 
ai eerineeton, Woresters’ hall” ai. ssc ahi. «wanes MOrEMO STO pore wat oat ot sca neh yes 26 
em I CUI OOs. LONGI SL fore wale ad heres eae Nort Oxford Caite tains cute anne e 28 
29 Bright, Presbyterian church .... ... ...... North Oxtord (altnienseta acess atin a 29 
30 Plattsville, Methodist S. S. room ........ me INOPGN OLOTe Bite | ioeaek case ems 2 30 
Die oeachvitie, eurary Tall cas tc ste cts wedsnicces SouthsOxiotd-Calt. Witenes aeine wa JULY, 2 
aE OCLOTY BEL ALLS Moatrcca gat Sian’ Fs.8 wie Oo ot mes HouLh Oxford: Calta weeny ce ae Se 3 
33 Currie’s Crossing, Methodist church ........ South Oxford (aft.) ....- grees = 5 
34 Burgessville, Mrs. E. Jacques’ home..... eo eonth: Oxtordat atte 22a ec ae oS 6 
MEL UISOM UT Ser, wale ne Sea te he eee et we rage MOU CER TOT enna Wags 9) Steen lea a ri 
Sor DrowDsyvilie. FO wit Dall np seesce ssi lees aes Sottit-OxlordreccG et ato se eer at ee 8 
37 Mount Elgin, Methodist church .......... oe SOULMIIO RtORO mete e hee ees teed e 


Drviston 5.—Mrs. Colin Campbell, Windsor, May 26th to July 14th; *Miss I. Hyland, 
Toronto, June 14th to July 2nd. 


1 Bethany, Church basement ...... Mee a Centre Wellington (aft.) .... ..... May 26 
mencetzat)Panve Tall 7.45. crswly ae ops see ok EES Centre Wellingtons. ta, 0 tn worn 2 
eeperwood.: Lown halles sc. cae. lee are oi Pes Centre, Wellington 7sieak. ee fa 28 
4 Coningsby, Schoolhouse.........0.......:- Centre Wellington (aft.) ..... i esa ar 29 
5 Ospringe, Swackhammer’s hall............. Centre Wellington (aft.) -...:..... 2 ol 
6 Hillsburg, Workman’s hall s.....0..0...04. Centre Wellington.......5..2..0... June 1 
veviareville “anthony shall .9..cneds fecsaes « Centre Wellington (aft.) .......... 4 2 
SaOTLON, SLetnodist-church) 2, o:-wucse ph aes 3 Centre Wellington ..... 22. 0...0263 3 3 
Dee tie OWN Dalite pat. earn eee nt aoe Centre Wellington (aft.) ...... petite 4 
WO Hopeville, McArdile’s hall |... os.) ee. Centre Grey a. eine posi eden h eet i 5 
Bein SEERA aaa re ceca steer a aw Suis bed te ks paar ONLEC AT Cyr pareech bac iptee tn eae tare is i 
fe soadjeros, Schoolhouse? . Sas do Centre Grey a5 < osacdla dat ign nia nee + 8 
13 Maxwell, Methodist church ..... .. Sid ete CeONUre(STeyons , dentine oh oe he ¥ 9 
14 Flesherton, Town hall........... ee SS Rew, CONLTO (ATCV or ne 8h carne is aout E 10 
for riceyilie, Watson's hall oc cn.4 a ee Ventre: Greys ose cstbe poarete rete me 11 
'6>V andeleur, Forester’s halls i..26. tase Cen ire GTCY aoc tec, tee A ores a 12 
Meta beriy.- ablic Haller ese: nh edo wes CentrenGrey goa a doer teases M 14 
Pornavenha. Lownship hallo. vo wince eek ees Centre Greya ne fo aoe ees ees a 15 
Ber ti eathcote, Orange Hall. Soria saa et ons Centre GT evne. am merase eta pera ee Pe aaks 16 
20 Temple Hill, Presbyterian church ... ...... Centre Grey se tahini aaa ese vara a§ 17 
amen titer se PRLS e eae stra lent Sa.ave ace hetncw ss Centre Le Vict icon te eee a eye Fy 18 
22 Williamsford, Maccabees’ hall ....... ..... GODUED MALO Vises igh ok ae eer ven if 19 
Ce eetArrigtOn, LOW: Dallas Ries oe eee tee Lirion uA Tie ate ssa pete ers oh ears % 21 
24 Teviotdale, Cotswold School hall........ .. RIVER Ye) ofal ich aeay erp caak oe Poke ele See are x 22 
25 Clifford, Oddfellows’ hall.............. Se RU OW EOE SSSR > Onin dt i oe urerl ang a tee - 23 


esrow, lem perance jall:: ie ee ee ae Union (aft. jv... en sere ees a 24 
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Division 5.—Continued. 
oF Holstein; Robert a alle veectr.c.. eek se oe SOuth;Grey.( alt.) wane eerie J une 25 
28 Robb, Mr. Irwin Robb’s home............ South Grey (eves) ci oer eee 26 
29 Dromore, Russell halle citar. 3c vn aane SouthrGreyue sean sade sys 9 ue ee * 28 
80. Ayton, Doerson’s hall sivas. es scien patra NOULN Grey (Alin) oP ma ckat ha te - 29 
$1 Hanover; Millere;tially a ewe Wr a South (areytatteysuea, 24 2 hen Lon 30 
Soul wood WwW lidiasig a sOalli ce eer eee la oan Somth Grey con ack acid) iar aes July ses 
33 Desbors, Township halle. sac sa ane North Grey (alts) aoc a cree cs 3 
34 Kilsyth, Township all os ene vest oe pace North.Greyoutcsss Gee ts Rhacakels a cea i 5 
35. Meaford,-Council roomy... 20.7... ee = zeae North areyat atte). oes cee aay a ‘S 6 
36 Annan, Basement of church ............... North: Greyie oso oc tec ora . is 
37'-Brookholm; Basement: St. Patl’s church 32: North) Grey (att... 2242) ee eae oe 8 
38 Kemble, Public Library hall......-........ North Grey (aft.).. gle eke) eames 9 
39 Clavering, Schoolhouse No. 3.............. North; Grey 22. 3 2niogen gue neal ae ee 10 
40 Hepworth, Spring Creek Sh. No. 6......... North" Broces.aie7 +s aoe hee ee fe 12 
41° Wiarton Council chamber 222: ii aeccs ane oN OF UMA TTICE te ced ee na ee 13 
42 Lion’s Head, Township hall............ pet OTL WDTU CEL ie teil a aloe ae ee on 14 


Diviston 6. Mrs. M. L. Ashley, Londesboro, May 26th to July 138th; Mrs. W. Woelard, 


Forest, June 26th to July 13th. 


1-Glen-Allan,;“Knox<churehes 3 oe eee West Wellington (aft.)............ May 
2 Rothsay, Temperance hall......4........... West Wellington (aft.)............ os 
3 Palmerston, Anderson’s hall.........2..... West Wellington (aft.)............ i 
4 Distowel “echooolnouse s.r a ces eee eras NortlijPerth osaqet oo oes ee Se 
5 Millbank, Oddfellows’ hall ................ North: Perth s:00. oss eee i 
6 Milverton, Foresters’ ahalive. bait edi cele oe Nort Pertht > ccc care) eee June 
fs Hampstead, Mr. Jacob Fleischhauer’s home North Perth...................... SS 
6 Tavistock, pociety nalhier ay yaew saree a South -Perth hse ae ee ee e 
9 Staffa, Township Talia tis Lave pain ras South Perth ou yar arcane et ae 2S 
10 Fullerton, (Fownshbip, nailer tour scm tee South Perthy notte ee eee *s 
Lic Mitemell. Down Dallas tine were tae melee South ePerth 7d (cues. = re eee i 
12 Sebringville, Private house...... ........ Sonthe Persie oe cae aaa ee Na Te - 
13-80 Marys) Town hallen es Ve ee South sRerth [gk 20, ee : 
14 Kirkton, Aberdeen hall ........... ....... South> Perth (att, )0 27x, eee es 
15 Clinton, Council chamber ........... West) Huron Brie. dover tame eee x 
16 Homesville, Mrs. Mulholland’s............ West Huron att.) 0 ose cs eae mf 
17 Bayfield, Town ballets es De eae SonthsEl arom 2256 oer eee eee = 
18. -Hhxeter.Semor's halls i. 76 eee ee hee South, Huron si asc eee ee a 
19 -Londesboro, Peffer’s: hall... 3. Sig.c.. ee W estcHlurone ce s> hs oe eee os 
20° Winecham: O20 7 Focvalitey essere eee & W eat Hurong 3 7o%,, -20 oe eee us 
Me Sts Helens; Public Nall eos pee oe eno West Hurons- Sateen ee ee Sf 
Oo. Kintall: Young’ dcialltie utssacn eae tmer eee West: Huron: 2) 5. evra as eee e 
23 Ripley, Agricultural hall.......... ....... Centre Bruce (aftij ig oa. en ee 
D4; Rervie, Orange all iar ites sa ccgemeciy se ~ Ventre: Bruce: (ait-)’. 2 oe eee ip 
25 Kincardine, Council chamber ...... .... » Centre Bruce (atic) yreis. ae eo re 
26 Lucknow, Town hall ven eis ae ae vey BOUth. Bruce (alt. ) "ie aa ee o 
27 Teeswater, Town hall.... it oe OULDABTUCe- (alts. )s 5 fete eine “ 
28 Bluevale, Foresters’ hall ........ -........ Hast arose sate pee 6 tee #3 
rn bie eo ation aes Jas. Cutt’s home . 5) OARt ErOn> (Ait) Sa ee ea ee Bs: 
4 Ni ctorign hatin nwo Kast. Huron (even) weeds ieee oe i 
30 Walton, A.O.U.W. hall . 4 ie? Bast Eiuron ta: ean ee eee eee ee < 
$1. Ethel; Township hall... 22224 aa: ‘tase. Mast) Haronerss 3 hae eee = 
82 Molesworth, Orange hall .................. Hast ELUron 2. 250302 a2 she euee >..Jduly 
53. Gorrie, Lown nallen ao. Jos <eates ee ast. Huron yc teee et et eee i 
B4eM ildmay,a Town balmy a enn South Bruces cc ae ee ate 
85 Walkerton, Private house ..... oh 2h ee. South FBrice, (altt:) se eee i 
86° Paisley;.Council chamber «in2 1 ean Centre: Bruce: sh eee ‘ 
STW LUIBCTOLG) ore coon a ates aie Centra ean Centre, Brucéwis va. sete ee 4 
$82Port-solein, Public. Library Gissere miso ates West - Bruce 2.21% i022 ae ee Bi 
BOTATE WTC ba LOW TD AL La aoe etn ee ‘West Bruce:( alts) 2.25.2 ee a 
40 Tara, Council chamber.. .... A agar he oe beat eae West, Bruce.) 224u.c 5 sa setae eee ae < 
Al Alianiord Orange halls. on 2208. pins one ee 8 West. Bruce. ovis satan se eee é: 


Division 7. Mrs. F. W. Watts, Clinton, May 26th to July 6th; *Miss N. B. Hall, Bow- 
manville, May 26th to June 5th ; June 15th to July 6th. 


1 Hespeler, Mrs. Gretzner’s home..........-- South Waterloo (aft.)............. May 26 
O Preston Vaah cont ROE eee Ce ee ae South Waterloo . (atts ) aimee 27 

“ Town Halls ese suugetcctem pce Devepa South Waterloo (eve.)..... ...... : 27 
$ Galt South: Waterloo, (alth)icca neem sneer fs 28 


Mrs. P. W. Gardiner’s home....... 
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Division 7.—Continued. 

AeA vrniMcGeorge's: hall Vevies. ee etn ts oye South Waterloo (att) oo. 3.5.2.2. May 29 
6 Cedar Creek, Miss S. Moore’s home ........ South. Waterloo: (alti)... = os 31 
Ge oranciiton, Harvie Ss Nalle.m. were ec. eck eee South Waterloo (aft.)............. June 1 
POOL LIA ee oe. eet ark Oats Mee Ae ee South Waterloo: (alt)... io... of 2 
8 New Dundee, Dundee hall. ................ POUL TVW ALLER OOae tase ain Se eas ie 

SPL AITLLELGIING Hats aye oh Hae decane ates, oes South: Waterloo: (alt. ).... 2, 28 7 

10 New Hamburg, Wit etithallgrte a teres ees, SoutieaWateriaos (Qite) ese a aes. © 

mie vvellesiey, ‘Lown hall i. eecce ot 2 sea cee North) Waterloo: (ait; soo. ois 3 

fe Linwood, Oddiellaws’ halle. oto. 32243 NOrtive W ALETIOOse fe ee ey anes iS 

18 Hawkesville, Ballard’s ‘hall >... 2.0... ene. North Waterloo........... eee The os 

4 Conestogo; Township hall... 0.2 lea. NOrLT EW Aerio rie win wo ats otal ey 10 
15 Winterbourne, St. Andrew’s hall. .......... North Waterloo: (alt. ). 2s. sk stg i 
16 West Montrose, Jupp’s hall................ Norte Waster Gar swt ae ue occas seas ce I be 
ie hioradaie. steddickss halle wan se. ee North Waterloo (ait. ce tciaanes ats ej 14 
PemeOck WOO GE Tend 6 ChUrCha sc. se rcclose South Wellington ‘(aft.)........... : 15 
BO BUMOTUOIYE, Sis soars gh Ca si ce leis eee ae ee: «OS South Wellington (aft.)........... * 16 
PUMA T Kelle mCrOOLTOUBEH oe thin aides Saatat dalek South Wellington (aft.)........... iF 17 
PIU AISICVE DOCK aah cs niga nina cn to ket eh South Wellington (aft.)........... ie 18 
PMNS ce aa aise 5 on gin eae ee ees iter Serica NOTRE VOR ete tara eral a seeiare vont a 19 
23 Nobleton, Methodist church ............... INOrtl WOT lon alto) an mie tl cthe yore es 21 
Pema C KAY celta ll ai. cue oe he os pate ees Dare G IN OTELNY OF Rescuers hae ae ame ys Be 22 
moe vendorh) Vandort halle. 2 2. ewe ap eee Northy York: (attr Ae wer teers. ss 23 
26 Newmarket, Mrs. C. F. Doane’s home...... NOTE OF RG CEE, eon ne Megete eas nf 24 
27 Queensville, Presbyterian hall ............. NOTE COrk te 24. oo oe eee eas fe 25 
28 Mount Albert, Mrs. C. F. Cooke’s home.... North York (aft.)................. ES 26 
29 Malton, Mrs. Jas. McKay’s home .......... Peel (alte ie ncaa ieee te © ue eer. ce 28 
suetuvamore: Orange halle va. Sees PeehCaito rete a. 4 Bee te <a tinct als ee 29 
31 Cheltenham, Mrs. W. W. Wilkinson’s home. Peel Cal litles cies: hore dare meee cere ates eS 30 
32 Belfountain, Methodist church .... ........ Peel altro eee akan re so July 2 
33 Alton, Science ETS ee ee ee os Be Nae Pe BeGl eye Cael See eee ae ee 3 
a4 Mono-Road, Society hall oo. Swale ees Peels(ares.) ces aise tees aa doaute ee 4 5 
aoebolton, Council Chambers rs.i 32 ek. eee. Peels atta ver. woe epee . 6 


Drviston 8. Miss L. Shuttleworth, Toronto, May 26th to July 17th; Miss J. Smillie, 


Sheffield, May 26th to July 17th. 


Iptiieheate, Methodist church]. 2.06. sey. Fastck ent Sees cost Sea oe ras 
2 Morpeth, Workman’s ball. c. i...) acc ees oe Mast I Cot cattccucs a. vee see 
3 Cedar Springs, Methodist church.... ..... Wests Kents air iasan  sisscn suhag sats 
ae aicuian Lownship Halls Svs, oi. awa nem one WrestiRentaotcswt.<antmeeene. « 
Oemoreea lina, Nee) 3 Carr's. 283 scat igen tees Wiest iC eri betes. tava wesley 
6 Wheatley, "English CDULChirt wees seine NV est. kK en tum enuat sir eee eee 
7 Leamington, Couneil chamber ....:........ Souths: Mase x5 aac sei eS se Pe 
BRO UNG ACL Al bec eta cod a eine cmc huce gals ealaey Souths lssex: (atte ee thin eoahen sick 
Ware ae ie toot nae TRE BOUtHe eRe ai here omne de AUS 
Hieammberstbure,-lown balk.) sia je - ace Sonthessexs (altos, & bec. cts: 
Meohee x LO WIT DSi cng a. ti hoo uta ante ai South Essex (aft.).. 
Gein BPE Soubhsbesex (ever) sos eae oe 4 Sobre 
13 Oldcastle, Sandwich hall... .6 o....5 v.sse ee: North Essex.......... = 
4 Maidstone Cross, R. Chall... )..22..0 ee: North Essex (eve.) ........ 
15 Maidstone Township, Schoolhouse a J ete NOreiaiesex ait) a tose ree, 
16 South Woodslee, Pembleton’s hall.......... INOTL De Pace xane «oath. bai. Gites oer © 
OT COTIIN 6) BR 720 8 Sie Gres ae ea ieee al Gp araieener an eee eae North Essex Aovey Riva gia cree eee 
18 Tilbury, Methodist church ...... . ........ West Kent . See at Coan, oan 
Poel ality UNION NAL icigl diets eerste aye ope © eaten West Kent ....... Bis herein 
Zoid. uUnion halle Raleighs Loe.cens ges as SW est: Kents? ursciny traea ss nathan 
BAM CTIG Se ae! eas Sisianale whe dts Mase wae enee West Kent ........ SE epee) st 
Pe iseiier rides, Dally. fosc ust anne eee ci ae eer oe hast Keniatatt. egies alee oes 
23 Botany, Mrs. Dan. Winter’s home......... Wasti K entvec.ces pone Hae Stns. sets 
Dae Miamesyilie, T-O.O. BR. halles youn S. Siipene HMastuvent (alts ioe eee apwaa es 
25 Croton, Young’ astra. LA co ste ae aaas wapias te ata Haste Wei beCals. is auction ee cakac cs 
26 Coldstream, Dope risa has accent a tens colts oan North Middlesex..... SR Se 
27 Lobo, Masonie Hall seek eee ses one NOrtheMiddlesex:.tenw mn coe ns enn 
28 Ailsa Oraios Council chambetg.....2: a)... - North Middlesex........ ee 
Pe AT CPO WIAD Al bi scie tas ek -caitm, tea oleae + North Middlesex. . reed RS 
30 Greenway, Wilson’s hall .................- North Middlesex (aft. aN Dial ee aide 
31 West McGillivray, Town hall.............. North Middlesex ....... 
Suey lVar, oChOOOINOUBRE See. «. Vets shies Sioa North Middlesex (aft.) . 
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/ 
Division 8.—Continued. 
3a; hediord, “Dudor’ shally nes ..eaeee se om ees East Lat bion ( altolsttag so rae J uly 2 
SEPA TORT, (905.5. cw oss ee TNS Panis Le PEA East Lam ptone. a. scene eee moms 3 
oo). Forest, Council:cham ber... 2) «a5. oe eee ee Hast Lambton ( aftijer-. 2. iam ne $s 5 
Se cWarwick Town. halleane. oeeecil ee ora: MastilamM DtGisencaw ciaren we eee " 6 
od Camlachie K°OW7t eM) hall seas Mast .am btn son 2c ere ornare eee i VE 
38 Wyoming, Methodist league room.......... Hast’ Lambton‘ (ait) 3 22. <= eae ee eee 8 
og. Osborne, Baptiet;Churchin. issn cea eenene West Lambton:alt.ay ore oe ee , 9 
40 -Colinville?C: OC: Fo snall eos Sika ate West: Lambton itattcy. d.76 oo eee ve 10 
41 Brigden, ayior aig ics new aaieee nk ie tae West: Lambton ait.) -7 2c oceans 12 
42 Oil Springs, Methodist church ............. West Wainbtons saat etcetera aiee ee if 18 
43 -Alvinston, Council chamber ..5. 2... 000.5% East: Lambton: (alto) @ vat eae ee s 14 
AE LIPWOOC I tae eee Ue ee ie BEER RE Hast Lambton sone ost ash eee ry 1d 
40: Shetland,;Church lawn .\..¢¢5:4. oot oh ere East tam bton’. ne n-ne oe ae : 16 
a0, Maple Grove: 13 csc. 7am lowly wieeieae tence wees Kast; Lambton. 7.64 a7 me eat : 17 


Division 9. Miss M. Yates, O.A.C., Guelph, May 25th to June 21st; June 28th to July 
2nd; Mrs. J. E. Brethour, Burford, June 22nd to 26th; Dr. McAlphine, Toronto, June 22nd 
to 26th. 


1 West Toronto, College of Music............ West ‘Vork:2utcad vex cas cb eer May 25 
2 Mimico, Mrs. H. C. Tremaine’s home...... West York(afts) 72.05 oo ee 26 
3 Islington, Methodist church....... ........ West York (ait.d..¢ (econ aes i 27 
4 Lambton Mills, Mrs. S. Bryan’s home...... West York (evenit: ca. caeet eee & 27 
by. Weston, Town balla ead 25 cen ae Ae ee West York (ait. 3) cesta aie Lt: rs 28 
Gi Enistleton vot. he acumen, Wie eat ice ee ae eee West Yorker entities or 29 
7 Woodbridge, Orange hall. ............ nea WeOSE-\ OLR Ge tac see hy eg yr Neem 31 
Se HClem ure Ao nk. Ac pe rales treat aaa cea Wests York 70 a eee ae ee ene June 1 
Oo Miaple-sMasonic, haben gic ita eee West: Yorks alts hs oes ae ne 
SAU ECS A076 (4) aid Ua ed ARR (Pe I CRAB A Sg aay Ry West, York:({ att.) 24 ja wcdavntee eee 2 3 
EA sForresters hall coo. Seo ches W est, VY Ork bods. eae 4 
PES A OTNE Va Leta... site grates ee AEE Tear tee Ped ae W eat NictOrignsnn alah ce Ghee 2 5 
ASsGrlenerin cs Wi ee Las Cay, bss eens ee ee W est: Victoria occAiesctavane ra eee ts 7 
rR: AAP So fey ee eC Se Ne CRA a etry Wepre aa pa ere West; Victorias <4 is Aiea eee 8 
Pepa ORSON ac ter aire eats iciees eye ee BR Gt @ Kast. Vieborias o.oo ao ereccoree eee i 9 
16 Fenelon Falls, Dickson’s hall .............. Hast: Vietoriatigss.. ichettie ete = 10 
l7Bobeaygeon,.Parish hall acne secs yee gs East Victoria (att 1) Tepcesite oeel cae eee a 11 
18 Omemee, Methodist church... ............ Kast Victoria. <0. 4s S-ooees tt cee yeaa ms 12 
19 Lindsay, Mrs. Crandall’s home ............ West. Victoria ( eve.) >. 9 2ese aha ae es 14 
AOTEMAITDT AY we ba wala eu apaeane Se Ue a eed ae Ne Lapeer anes West Victoriacac2k Anse. oe eee oS 
: 2 _*f Mrs.-"Terrn lV s-home sa ase. West: Victoria Carte3p ct eee Ki 
pe CN alicy { Grange Tally Wage case West: Victoria (eve, ) i. ee > ae 16 
Zeit erOLitaln, A All cee tern Astle oe Pelee ene West Victorian: 34s Renee a . 
Zo WV glentia..«Horresters ells. 4:1 ee ee neta yes W est: Victoria: (eve) iio. en ee s 18 
24 Oakwood, Mrs. M. Webster’s home........ West-Victoriataityne.c mene asa a 19 
207; Colambus, Purvis. balls 25.5 a ee ee South: Ontariod att).ckc upon fe 21 
26° Whitby; Council chamber: ...40202 ee South Ontario (att. ) se. eee. ane sf 2 
At PICRering ii silent otk aoe es Deena PouthsOntario-tarh:)0G) ae ayer Bf 23 
28 Whitev ale, Methodist. church» .022...052.40. South*Ontario.(atts).. 50.2502. akeee cy 24 
29 Kinsale, Hall sca: eee ee pouth Ontario 4 alt.2) 23g oo ste ee “f 25 
80) Claremont ick ih all sk, pe RR ee South-Ontarioys 7s ih an sentence a 26 
31 Box Grove, Temperance hall .............. Hast: York @u..usie5> Soe eel ee eee tf 28 
So ICAL OOTO UNCIO Duascse 22s eis iene eee cee are ee ee Hast Yorke geo taiia ee eae fe oa 


Division 9 (a). Dr. A. Backas, Aylmer. 
Réay, Presbyterian (Church. .45. chai es South Muskoka (eve.)............. J une 14 


] 

2 Muskoka Falls, Schoolhouse............... South Muskoka (eve.)........ se he 15 
3 Baysville, ow hall wicts oun eteee ae oh South Muskoka (eve.)............: 3 16 
4 Bracebridge, Mrs. A. Barron’s home ee ig South Muskoka (aft-.jum sacle e 17 
pb Brackenrig; Schoolhouse. s...s. eae os ok South Mluskokas soe oie cue eee i 18 
6 Bardsville, Mrs. Thos. Donnally’s home.... South Muskoka (aft.) ............. es 19 


Division 10 Miss B. Duncan, Emery, May 26th to June 2lst; Dr. M. McAlpine, Toronte, 
May 26th to June 4th; Miss B. Gilholm, Bright, June 22nd to 29th; Miss V. Powell, 
Whitby, June 22nd to 29th. 


LaNestieton, CG - Ove.) hallice ky semen te nas nie mere West Durham weet tees tree neces May 26 
2 Springville, Sunday School room .... ...... East Durham: (atte)o20. ones Cee 27 


3 Mount Pleasant, Temperance hall.......... BaatsDarhanws alte aceon eae ef 28 
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Division 10—Continued. 


a, MillbrooksCouncil:r0GM- <i2.6.6 <7 acces eis Kasi Durharn (ait-\ oust ees oe 4, 29 
pe aliteborore LL all cr wig ae meres ait aes ao be oa Kase Dorhame( ait: ) cee ets.1 sess Se eal 
6 Garden Hill, Temperance hall.............. Hast.Durham’ (att ).<fsoo.. coc .-rs June 1 
7 Charlecote, Mrs. M. G. Welch’s home..... Jot ly vel Sha aes nas oor serge iene eters eaters marti tae oa ys 

8 Newtonville, Methodist church ............ West. Durham. (alti) oo rets oto tm sctene i 3 

ROTO frte cape Akin tat BLE aha oc TS Ac eaeste, SRR W est Durham oCatts) ic. 0. eee se es a 
Pe ASTALLON EL TLVGLO, NOUSE% cfr er. Gantaclon 3 oes West Northumberland (aft.).... .. “ ) 
11 Cobourg, Mrs. R. C. Allan’s home ......... West Northumberland (aft.)....... a 7 
12 Elmview, Bissell’s Schoolhouse ............ West Northumberland (aft.)....... a 8 
da Gore’s.Landing, Public Library... ac; - West Northumberland ............ % 9 
Pe Fenella, Temperance hall. aces aes e ee West Northumberland ............ io 10 
to hoseneath: eTown hall «2 ox MARR one West Northumberland (eve.)...... ce 11 
EY AY Ba WUD sccoteg no seal eal catreceioe a as oe sees ee East Northumberland. ............ a 12 
Haeeaeteton, Lown: Dall lek ar cg aay isciatys Uist emacs East Northumberland (aft.) ....... af 14 
18 Dundonald, Mine Groverlall.. cot pase. East Northumberland (aft.). ......- © 15 
19 Brighton, Union Schoolhouse.............. East Northumberland (aft.)....... 16 
Pewy Daler. «Lown shall oo vse ase ceeciery earns East Northumberland (aft.). . sues ea 17 
ei, York Road, Smithfield church .... 2.2.,... East Northumberland. ....°.......- 18 
22 2nd Con. Sidney, Mrs. M. Farley’s home... West Hastings (aft.) .............. 19 
23 5th Con. Sidney, Mrs. J. Hogg’s home..... West Hastings (aft.) ........ ie et So 21 
24 Queensboro, Private house................. Northerlastings: (aft.) .- so. .«- gos. ae a au 
Ee igorado,.Lownenall sa. sc es oe cai s 3 North Hastings (eve.)............. a 23 
Zosoprine brook, Orange: halls oo ce. ch taess = OFT ELABUIN OB ne eweu pica ce sare A 24 
27 Wellman’s Corners, Orange hall............ Norgh Hastings... cera Se 3 ape ae 25 
BOB CONG, LOWN UAL: 2s ace yale oon aon Pete MAStARELELDOLO. a4. 0 ics aes eee os 26 
DENN OUEAW ee LOW UAL ae clas, scenes aa ena ass Hae; Peperporo, civil. snare vee es 28 
Dike corinne NhATKEL Nels sccm, cose 2 ste e NOEL OUtATIO alts eas tometer - a 29 


Division 11. Miss S. Campbell, Brampton, May 26th to July 6th; Mrs. W. Breckon, 
Waterdown, June 5th to 14th. 


PA IG TN BIICS OP CCIC olor che sere mn a nee ects neegeh = Masi. OF Ke ook teie aro ea nt ee May 26 
PRECLEEOLID IQUATE pnt cin ont pe ee be ad cect ee ale s asic Gk vate un aoe ay Monee ei 2d 
3 Thornhill, Mrs. N. Chapman’ A OMG ce. ants USStRNV OP. icy rus eck Bele ata os Hy 28 
~ Stouffville, @ounctl chamberiy: 2. srs .aa05 « Teast Or ke atte) certs te cesar aate wedkn 29 
5 Tweed, Tamale tee Has asuinge. tee ht eee na caas oo Bs 31 
6 Roslin, Mrs. J M. Chisholm’s home....... Hast HASINOS nn nares Sse nate June 1 
eo ro ee ee ee HasteFlastinoet.cicctsn.. So, ese ey 2 
8 Melrose, Town Pik ce eer be Wad RS ES Haste Pastinigs oc Wie 21 ksh set, eae = 3 
9 Quinte, ‘Clazie’s Schoolhouse.............+. Hast biaetin@s: 02 i aces rte ee sf 4 
Te incrclie' sma Cee Prince: Md wards isn ect con doe us - 5 
Peay COM TIGA Lis V LO Wor vive ara saheldvn Breer f vote wars sece eee PPITiCes MAL WalG, sai cine eae eens eee 7 
Poeciperts Mills.-Choarehc sss 42s ss se pels oe Prince: Wa wards, 2 sc: ucaes aos ‘Soe ee " 8 
Hicksite Meeting house ...... Prince Edward (aft. ). sia ce eee cal bat a eS 9 
[3 Bloomfield {Town halle : Bae Sate ea Prince Edward (eve. ) Rete AR ae 9 
if Wellington, A. O.U..W hall. ss .5. ene es Prince Edward (aft. ) peter seater De te i 
Mrs<Wright's: home... <5 .4 Prince ward (alts \ec.ns stereos wee a 11 
Boa ee bake { Ghoreh, Wt tens Cee ee Pritice Mdward (eve.) 2.2... ots a 11 
Piebieton.veunodist Chores i) cas. voce bees Prince MOware <4. 2-02 hs Gees os si 12 
eer Y eV Suey. NUTCh: 255 sec sncce oo ee Prince Edward ae Ue ere. ae ti s 14 
ieencdolphustown, ownwhall io. 2. .e.neees. ss Lennox eearcs = AIRS: Bete N et at 15 
Bee TGV Lat teers ce ark ork ts eo hack tar ow ewe a ea aa Lennox . buhay tig pe aa ee 16 
a ah are olaxis hel Rot St tee chaaae tee ES woe Amherst Island (alt. i. Sip Ghee gee a LZ 
21 Lansdowne.......... A Ragen One eRe ena PiGede: Cathe lec. waeragh ns ance So ponten eae * 18 
Paewewporo, Victoria allan vsac. ce.ches Yea ees MPeyeye SAU Wh an any Ac cen ape deokct are ae re = 19 
Bemeeridies Lowi all oe joss gc ces ode ret Rass eas BOUi Ua Ar Kate saat eels ss 21 
24 Lanark, Town hall..... sree eto racal casts Reece sen ens INGrbly ana? Kisg.0 tern ons Tae te patashe eS ae 
25 Smith’s Falis, Council chamber............ South Lanark........ athe me Stes 23 
26 Carleton Place, Council chamber........... South Lanark........ RO Cae fe 24 
Zoenimonte, Counciu-chamber «2.5 on: Hesse s Norlhsanark.,2 «acts na. ees weit as 25 
Goretiiiavilie: Harten’s ball. oct Wao y ose ke cel (2) fan deme Bape the Parr) Rerss c een SSe aehy ga 26 
29 City View, Mrs. W. W. Booth’s home...... CATICLO@U as ys wanes els cieg ie 28 
Peaanotick, armonysalla. seis. . eh eenies tees = Cavletan sate sine teen eek eae e 29 
Piel wiesell- Foresters’ halls... . x.ccmsecauewins so Se FIGS ORI GR eae toes Oi a a a ae 30 
basnesterville, Town hall). 3628S 3. or IU ASO Sens ae 2 tate Oe eel y, 2 
PeebIPRermiany sa vOst: W x liall ee. te cce@ sume, cits HDL Tara kc ee oy 5 Mey arene Re «kA Se Sang oP 3 3 
34 Brinston’s Corners, Gibson’s hall........... Dundageeeys oes acare. Ne ele ade ne es 5 
BE NPESEOUE GV | LOnt iy ale at thaicgistey lo dearbie soln cae eho aniy wo 0 South, Grenville ese ches aes eS 6 
36 Maynard, Church lecture room.............. SOubH: Grenville cl. birt etch nati A 7 
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NORTHERN SERIES OF FARMERS’ AND WOMEN’S INSTITUTE MERTINGS, 1909. 


Division 12. 


Spraxers:—Mr. Henry Grose, Lefroy :—Subjects ‘‘ How to Increase and Maintain the 
Fertility of the Soil,’’ ‘‘Selection of Seed,”’ ‘‘ Home Dairy Work,”’ ‘‘ The Growing of Clover,”’ 
“Feeding and Management of Horses and Cattle,’’ ‘‘ Breeding and Judging of Heavy Horses.”’ 
Evening—‘‘ Making Farm Life Attractive for the Boy,” ‘‘ Benefits of Institute Work.” 


Miss I. Rife, Hespeler. 


A} WiTRCOTITIOLE 5 a pices oa aguieee) cape Cheden eter ener hoes Muskoka Centre (aft).............. May 26 

PS PLOLG, SCHOOINOUSE wig cc. ta gene kistae te cenaaees Muskoka Centre (eve).......-..--- 26 
S Raymond, Orange Nall ce. gis siete teteia pie Muskoka Centre (eve)............; < 27 
MOA ITtSreOn wel OW Ue tidble we ac ohrt ate ete eet te cee Muskoka Centre, 2224. tenet _ 28 
4a Parkersville, Hall (W. Inst. only)......... Muskoka Centre (aft).............. i 28 

BY Alansville, Umion all: oak oven inte acted pre Muekoka Centre. cae. perce e ees a 29 

6 -Aspdin, Cliftom atl: ip ot sracenmsecela aie eee MuskokacdNorth cs. on eee tee Se 31 

7 Ashworth, Stisted Township hall........... Muskoka Northes yn certig us coe oe June 1 

eS Ravensclitte, Patron) Dall 2 ote bee erates MuskokacN Orth 4 Ga ee eee ts 2 
GQ: Huntsvithes. Ua eee eh ate ae ee toe ee eee Muskoka North act. cm oc eee bf 3 
10°Brunel, Nooo, Bechooihouse se ars ee cee WUSKOKAINOTURS eatin eu ay aera gy 4 
11 Birkendale, The diemiock cg 22,10 ase cet es Muskoka’ North:).-t2e) ete coe eee i 5 
12 Fiillgide, “Sehool house: ted es. nm «ne eo cee Muskoka\ Northiss2%.anoa eee eee o rf 
TSUNGVAreGOWAD SUG. weds: straw atelence © fae MiskokaoN orth bam e once oy 8 
14 imedale, A ori) halle eee a so dm mht ae Parry- Sound) Wast. i720; t,<) seein rh 9 
16 ‘Doe Lake, Schoolhouser ys oo. ese oe eet Parry Sound) Haste) ise eres se 10 
16° Midlothian, Schoolhouse); 20.2. 4,0 0.34. Parry Sound Wasting sss eee ae 11 
1% Magnetawan, Orange hallo... s....s.e. Parry SoundyHasts« 2%. cascac ere 7 12 
18 Burk’s Valls, Sharp shall, 7. .e at are Parry Sound East.......... ahr ie 14 
19-Sundridge:Orange hallo. 35 eae ee Parry Sound Hast... a. . os aan ie 15 
20 South River, Vincent’s hall.......... ‘Sn. Parry sound: Haste: itis cress sees . 16 
21 Powassan, Stewart’s hall................... Parry Sound Hast..%:.. <2 <ea sean os 17 
9° “Trout Creek, (Trussiet’s hall, oot. oon o Parry Sounds Hasta. cc Gace ane ene ~ 18 
93 Granite Hill, Schoolhouse ...............%. Parry Sound: Bast:2.0,. 560 eene ee 19 
24 Golden Valley, Schoolhouse............--- Parry Sound | act. 7.2 sven.) eee oe 21 
20, oringRissell ay ae pisses. viet oes eerie s Parry Sound) Hast (0220. 07-9 <1 eae ne 22 
26 ‘Arnstein, Schoolhouse. so. 6 a4, fs er ons se Parry Sound. Mash... 0. aden 2 ees: 
27 New Liskeard, Orange hall ................ TEMISCAMINGUC.: ie aus acs tees a 25 
28 Hillview, Schoolhouse. oo.05 ie ess recs 8 ome Temiscarmingues.. 2: . /.niy. sae ete o 26 
29 Milberta, Newton’s hall....... ........... TeMISCAMINGUG, 2 tec. eae. eee “ 28 
aU Uno Park; Schoolhouse so. csc tee ws eee: Teniscamingtes>. <2 +>. cs. <a anes fe 29 
SL Hanbury, ochoolhonsessa... <1 rarem rage ies Temiscam (ingwer.0c0-mas rear - 30 
Bor Charlton ics soho ae a Balers ae ole reeks Temiscamingtie..2 i. coc sms aero eee July 2 
Bs Mr ol OHAT Gian. ve tens) ss: wea sag vores a el er pa Fae Temiiscamingne. yo occ cone wae aren . 3 
84) Heaslip’s Schoolhouse. 2.47 3... 1s oo en ce one Temiseanineues.....2 4560s soe . 5 
GS ae OLS LO WL os stectee cece Ae ea som setae ae tee Temiscaminguen + sans s.maec en ake os 6 
S60 Hilliardtown, Schoolhouse 4.2.4) .36 5s ays oe Temiscaminguens ce a. uur nnsase eee ue 7 
S37. Jlaileybury, Orange hall i 2 ot ei ee Temiscata ingues.i 25 an <8 vor setae cs 8 


DrvisIon Lon 


Spraxers :—Mr. W. F. Kydd, Simcoe, Ont :—Subjects ‘‘ Am I Raising the Most Profitable 
Horse??? ‘The Dairy Cow, Her Summer and Winter Care.’’ ‘‘ Potato Growing,” “Cultivation 
and Rotation of Crops.’’ ‘‘ Farmer’s Fruit Garden.”? Eve. ‘‘ Dropped Stitches.” 


Miss Laura Rose, Guelph, Ont. 


1 hittle Current’(‘W. Instsqnly,):-ss-e> ae ee East Manitoulin: ::?) 6c. cree cee May 26 
2 Sheguindah, Schoolhouse (W. Inst. only).. East Manitoulin................... ig 27 
§ Green Bay, Schoolhouse. 20)... 00 (3.2 os Kast Manitoulin... Ss0 See as 28 
4° Manitowaning, Agri. halljS)2-. eve ne East Manitoulin........... eae 29 
5 Hilly Grove, Schoolhouse.......-.......... East Manitouling)o.% er ate a 31 
6 South Bay, Schoolhouse (W. Inst. only).... East Manitoulin................-. _.June 1 

TTehkummah- Schoolhouse sce. e.iss see a Hast Manitouling: 25202. ig SEES 2 
BS Bigilak@ issue. oe ere oe eae ae moe etre eens eee East: Manitouliny.. 3% 25:5 eee cee " 3 
9 Mindemoya, Schoolhouse..............---- East: Manitoulinv21c¢3 2c ee 4 
10 Carnarvon, No. 2 Schoollhouse.. ......... East Manitoulin: 2.9 6 eee ee 5 
11 Grimesthorpe, Schoolhouse................ West Manitoulin...... {ho ht ae it 
12 Billings, No. 2 Schoolhouse...............- West) Manitoulingss irra ce oe Bi 8 
13 Gordon’s Schoolhouse, No. 4............... West Manitoulinac? 0c. ono 9 
0 


14 Barrie Island, Schoolhouse................ West-Manitoulin:. 70:43 (N ee oe a if 
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Division 13.—Continued. 


Pier Opisk  MONOOMOUSCS eae ca Net anette ee eG West Manitoulin............... 

16 Silver Water, Forester’s hall............... WestManttoalnw i: ew... es eens 
Pie wiseweville; Tow ba lie jeri eat eces oor nue ete Siar) OBGDI Leland sos 5 leaned see ses 
18 _Kaskawan, Schoolhouse ...... 5... os... St. Joseph Island (aft). 

LORS PORVOO OO NOUSE hae cars recto oti inistaretgacs ulate s St. Joseph Island (eve)............ 
20 Carterton, Jocelyn Town hall.............. Sipe OSGDHA Slant 5 eras te sods 
Piewentvale, Orange alloc oe 2. cs eas ees Stwloseply island gc era aeee ak 
22 Richard’s‘Landing; Town. hall. 22... 2.6%. Dbiaww Osepli slander. en as) nebo ea. 
Grae | CBSE LOUIE Shruti he eer chat he sk ye Cea rad Sa ee HasteAl@omanny ancien ume nes dee 
24 Alma Heights, Schoolhouse................ HasteA COM neh aac eoins eco te as 
25 Livingstone’s Creek, Schoolhouse.......... HasteA sonnet he ee ee. 
26 Sowerby, Maccabee’s hall.................. HastrAlgvomaves . cis gy cal were 
MDNR VEE ren cso Seek ccalt See Pe case fe accina as stga Woman se opp urues eee rae 
MEV GALLOP USE L sxe et ed ene Se eon atte es, ty TAS b eA POU A cenit a ronda tne ves cde 
Posy arrenOranre hall. tment ssa ects aa Sturgeon Paligi iy. o et. Mes aes ath a 
BUOE Olav etl sa Keri, reas tr ete o Ghee erate a satan Nipissing (att) 202s ances <tc eres 
GieVyaciitiold «Fallen Sten oo ete 4 Gaal clase Nipissing (eve).... a eM rae 
32 Woodlands, Schoolhousevr snes Sas INT [UG Oe pace eeaice ace ay Views ahem oak 
oo Chisholm, The Orange hall: ... 2 s4.03.c..%. IND pIpSIIr ee ete es re started ane 
34 Rutherglen, SehHoolouses ie art settee INI PISSING eG Ee peace iene hoe kG 
ORALLY LOW AL itso See sian ele ial = ein wane NI DISSLING eu trtecnae c i eaaue oes 
SP VIAtLA WA, 2 OWI) Dali ee Uh canals wie ee wages © NI PISSING ie cate te, hee ees ee 


Division 14 


SprsKErRS :—Mr. Edwards Jeffs, Bond Head, Ont: :—Subjects ‘* General Cultivation and 
Rotation,’’ ‘‘ Winter and Summer Feeding of Live Stock,’’ ‘‘ Improvement of our Herds and 
Flocks,’’ ‘‘Importance of Good Seed,’’ ‘The Growing of Lucerne and other Clovers,’’ 


“ Economy,” “ Education of Farmers’ Sons.’ 
Miss B. D Cleland, Newmarket, Ont. 


) 

1 Gordon Lake, Orange hall................. North: ShoreAlgvomage. es cnc 
meliesparairanoe Nall eri ew. so state seks crocs North Shore Algoma. ¥s.5) cae noe 
3 McLennan, Maccabees hall................ North: Shore‘Algoma.. 2220.2... 
4 Lidstone School, Laird Township........... North Shore Algoma (morning).. 
Debariver, Orange halls. eas ans aes North Shore Algoma.............. 
6 Sylvan Valley, ra rive ne eeinust dena teen North. phorena lpomian. act, teks act 
me cnosbay- Oranconall is wane ae ew aware. North Shore Alooma ¢oe-ni ean es 
Be Parecntorusa OChOOlNOUSE. = 2686. Gre vw) Sore Centrema lomaciic occ tae ee 
9 Goulais Bay, Schoolhouse..../............. (Centrer a lroniae. ik et Sele he 
d0ehast Korah, Schoolhouse: . ....5..5 045 se0- Centres Algoma laa... te oe to ass 
11 West Korah, Schoolhouse.................- Centre Aleonia se fone. sevens ou 
pebade: lines Schoolhouses..<. 2) oelecc0 -e ede CentresAloonia.) tsar ateuk ee + 
13 Paipoonge, Farmers’ Institute hall ......... PONCE Bayi ssi eee git. cate Be 
Pam Olal SCHOOL OUSE..c.0 cos /ron nl ee kf ee et a Phiand era Bayccsreuey witierce geek eee 
15 Hymers, Prancve Na bits, wacker. eere Divand er: Bay as nie ea eee ee os 
16 South Gillies, Mr. Couch’s store............ Thunder, Baye wisaveneseet tes of 
17 O’Connor, Winslow’s Schoolhouse......... LUIS Ralag y nan teh hee eere tease, 
18 Conmee, Mr. Donald Tory’s Residence..... Chenden Bay. scitoes capi ere 
Peeviurillo. bownship ball.) vccneen: adiecee ete romide re aye eres rari wr soe 
20 Ouimet, Schoolhouse No. 23.02 0..0....05.., CHUN CObED AY ou wees AeA ee bin 
21 Dorion, Wolf River Baptist church......... ERIN depa bay. can ee sate peed ek 
22 Dryden, Martchimeon:s bale scm tens Wit LOTT et oer tent trie riivser ae rcnen ees 
DP PROT iit sOCOOGLNOUSE 2. oa) gies Ge sin ss ae SV A DIC OO I tent sen rok eel ne ee er: 
waeMinnitakig P.O. Billingsi oct 3. <a See VWI OPO CTIRS sare Cee eats oa 
Obultagie Rivers Schoolhouse. 20.5506 6... Snes Wea DIOOON Rs sarees sae ite eee pe ats eee 
pieseemean 6p Aco FLUNG 6.0 dsige ees fee one Beal) ve Ver Senco ates < se settee 
27 Stratton, Worester’s hall: ... 0.02.40. ess WAIN VO IRIVOD ta aveictr- lens Sue age eee es 
28 Klondike, McKenzie’s Schoolhouse........ ARenO AKU RO ACs) parttaieN  ocmen aM Mra Resa 
29 Barwick, iteaton’a Talia ies a thou caaeen Kainyehivers(annual irons sae. 
80 Black Hawk, Schoolhouse..,............... ait yee AVON Ser te ects ont anes oh etnias 
31) Emo, McKachren’s hall... 2... a0... Man RALLY WEL V Chas aten. aetna es oe 
82 Schameron’s Schoolhouse. ................- URI VERY Gliese econ ais nna sane a 
BoeDeviin.«i oresters alls... vase «ten ae he Rainy Rivetac cst othe cae ee oe oe 
PrameISAMN ALIGiy 1 Sie Sens Seer ee ns tip hiv ats ceiahe Ge wih eed Rais MINCT A cae ce ser ne sone 
35 McCrea’s house, Crozier Township......... Reinve Mi Veber. ss te. seein shire es 
eoevort Francis, Town hall CW. Inst.conly)>.. Rainy: River. .5. 20. sce een ooo 


37 Isherwood, Schoolhouse (F. Inst. only).... Rainy River............0+seee eee 
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; Division 15. 
Spraker:—Miss B. Gilholm, Bright. 
Le Gly desdale? 2.) inxs tsiitie peamestania bap og tee ete Peterboro, sN a. ee een tae June 4 
Jake Gs 9 Fay cen ort aera ayer we are MEEPS MOL EOR/ RCTS Of Des Feycii boys tau Puce, 2 a Mle eR ea Ce NHL tA! sig 5 
S Hort Btewar taeseg Sahat e-deteee aetna aunt cake Hastings) iNet oko iene ee ar as i 7 
AV Hernolt soos oe keh ws tees RE TR Plastings "Ns oes eases is 8 
B aLEA mia ble sees ote tio ar mh arent a area eae Hustings, N.S sits. asta nee Ae 9 
eed Wey ak mt B49 ira eta taeaige een emer es Maat Ore ai 9 ti Se Eali Durtone es: foe ete oe 10 
PUG OOCET Hate ods eines Oe cede re Cha the ete Haliburton \se3 os 5 sate yee - it 
Biel POV ALE ace to feke oop ata ene en a meee nears Hsliourton wats cea ee ee ee = 12 
OP alipurton Uc cose aas | eens bee caer chee High bGrtOieec: tet ee eee s 14 
TGMEMEWTICLEN fake cess oo tg cee ha, Ay eee ee oe SEL AM DUPtOD ean cen certs te Ste ieee aor ae = 15 
{ie Dalpyniple. kei. ce an aetreee aries aaa Victoria, UN Sek ae ner one wee % 17 
12.Mount Julian, of: Haultain icy fe ea Peterboro’ aN ferences | ee eee a 1G 


oe CO Dr 


Oe Whe 


OCmonN Dor Wnrr 


SPECIAL SERIES OF MEETINGS IN THE INTERESTS OF THE FRENCH 


RESIDENTS OF NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


SPEAKERS: :-—Alfred mre Verner, Ont. Supsecrs :—‘‘ Care and feeding of live stock”? ; 
‘¢ General cultivation’’; ‘‘ Dairying”’ ; - “Production of bacon hogs’’; ‘‘ Drainage.”’ 


Nipissing District. 


Widdifield, ‘Schoolhouse: sais. 26 pA wa peice = pote nege ae oo nee Pp eon aes oO ee June 
Ferris, Schoolhouse, Astorville@ccc .nscsor woah oe a eee HE} nis See eee eee is 
Cheswick, Chisholm Township, Schoolhouse near church... .....-. 0... 54.85 oe 
Bonfield, Whoo OURS Esc dc: oe HARE eee oe ee ge eee eee ! 
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Women’s Institute Lecturers and their Subjects, 1909. 


Mrs. M. L. Ashley, Londesboro. Mrs. Ashley has had four years experience as Superin- 
tendent of a Maternity Hospital and attended Institute meetings, as a representative of the 
Department, during the summer of 1908 and the winter of 1908-09. She has had experience in 
the best methods of home management, and for years has taught and addressed large gather- 
ings. The subjects announced for Mrs. Ashley are among the most important for the members 
of Women’s Institutes, and she presents them in a convincing and helpful manner. 


Supsncts : ‘‘ Responsibilities of mothers to daughters, and vice versa.”’ 
‘‘ The feeding and care of infants.”’ 
‘‘ The sacredness of the body.” 
‘Simple meals—their refining influence.’’ 
‘‘ Sanitation and hygiene.’’ 
‘““ Homemaking versus housekeeping.”’ 


Dr. Annie Backus, Ayimer. Dr. Backus brings her medical training and practice, as 
well as her experience in country life, and places them at the disposal of the women of the 
Province. She is eminently practical, ready and willing to help womankind. She has been 
closely identified with Institute work throughout the Province, and especially in her own 
riding, for seven or eight years. It isto be regretted that Dr. Backus can now devote only a 
very limited time to the work of the Institutes. 


Supsects : ‘‘ Hygiene of the home and aids in nursing.” 
‘Consumption and its prevention.” 
‘““The importance and meaning of woman’s work.”’ 
‘“'Training in the home.”’ 
‘* Education of girls.’’ 
‘* Physical and mental harm of faultfinding.”’ 
‘Poultry raising.”’ 


Miss Mary Bell, St. George, Ont. Miss Bell is a graduate in domestic science of the 
Oread Institute and has had three years experience in Women’s Institute work in Ontario. 
She has been engaged for the past two years in teaching domestic science in the city, of Buffalo. 
Her extended experience and the thorough preparation which she gives her work enable her 
to render most acceptable service. 


Supsectrs : ‘‘ Hints for home nursing ’’—demonstrations in bandaging. 
‘‘ Ventilation, sanitation and hygiene.” 
‘‘ Dietaries for different classes of people.”’ 
‘‘Use and misuse of beverages.”’ 
‘““Men and women of the future.’’ 


Mrs. Watson Breckon, Waterdown. Mrs. Breckon has taken a deep interest in the 
meetings of her local Institute and has given addresses with much acceptance at surrounding 
Institutes. The success of Mrs. Breckon’s children in the vocations which they are following 
speaks volumes for the excellent home training imparted, and we can assure our Institute 
members that from Mrs. Breckon they will receive much help and encouragement. 


Supsscts : ‘‘ Dressmaking—cutting, fitting, sewing.” 
‘‘ Short cuts in home sewing and mending.”’ 
‘‘Economical housekeeping.” 
‘* Training in the home.’’ 
‘‘Teacher and parent ”’ 


Mrs. J. E. Brethour, Burford. Mrs. Brethour has been one of our most progressive and 
successful district officers, and has also given assistance to many of the Institutes surrounding 
Brant. She will be remembered as one who has taken part in our annual convention and her 
advise and suggestions will always be found helpful. 


Supsects: ‘The hurry, worry and waste of modern housekeeping.”’ 
‘‘ Simple entertaining, or the possibilities of social intercourse in the country.’’ 
‘“‘ How to make the Institute a success.’’ 


Mrs. Colin Campbell, P.O. Box 296, Windsor. Mrs. Campbell is one of our most 
experienced Institute workers and the success attending her efforts in the production of poultry, 
small fruits and vegetables, places her in a position to give information and suggestions of great 
value to the Institute members. Her long experience as an Institute officer and lecturer enables 
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her to give most valuable advice and suggestions as to methods of work and conducting the 
Institutes. 
Supsects: ‘‘Canning fruits and vegetables.”’ 

‘‘The care and uses of Milk.” 
‘The comparison of our common foods. ‘ 
‘‘ Care and feeding of young chickens and young turkeys.” 
‘The farmer’s fruit and vegetable garden.”’ ‘ 
‘“‘ The education of the boy and girl who remain on the farm.” 
‘‘Home and its problems.”’ 
‘The housekeeper and her importance to the state.”’ 


9? 


Miss S. Campbell, Brampton. Miss Campbell is one of those speakers who leave 
audiences enthusiastic in pursuing definite lines of work. She has a wide range of those 
subjects which are most needed by the woman and girl on the farm. Her success in extending 
the Women’s Institute throughout Peel county has been most marked, and her advice to officers 
should prove of great value to them in furthering the interests of the Institutes. 


Sypsnors: ‘* The ideal home.”’ 
“¢ Character.”’ 
‘¢ A young lady’s accomplishments.”’ 
‘¢ The influence of women.”’ 
‘‘The judicious housekeeper and homemaker. u 
‘¢ TIome and school.’’ 
‘¢ Our Fair Dominion.’’ 
‘¢ Demonstrations in needlework.”’ 


*Miss G. Carter, 26 Nottingham Street, Guelph. Miss Carter is a graduate in dairying 
and has had an opportunity of applying her scientific knowledge to practical dairying. She 
has also had the advantage of instruction at MacDonald Institute. Her list of subjects indicate 
the broad field covered. Miss Carter is one of our most experienced and acceptable workers 
and the Institutes may rest assured that service of value will be rendered. 


Supsecrs: ‘‘ Food values.’’—Illustrated by chart. 
‘Value of fruits in diet, and their use in making desserts.”’ 
‘« Arrangements of the daily menu to lessen labor.”’ 
‘Canning and preserving.”’ 
‘‘ Simple and necessary kitchen contrivances.” 
‘Care of milk.’’ 
“The home—from different standpoints.’ 
‘¢The sunny side of life.’’ 
‘‘Sewing.”’ 
‘‘ Demonstrations in cooking.”’ 


Miss B. D. Cleland, Newmarket. Miss Cleland is a normal graduate of the MacDonald 
Institute, Guelph, and has had extended experience in public school teaching. Her practical 
experience in household management, together with her scientific training, enables her to 
impart information in such a way that the practical housekeepers who have not had scientific 
training may get the greatest benefit therefrom. Mise Cleland hag taken an active part in 
Women’s Institute work in older Ontario, as well as in some sections of the north-western 
part of the Province. 


Supsecrs: ‘¢ Value of meat in our diet.’’—Illustrated by chart. 
‘The care and uses of milk.’’ 
‘Sanitation and hygiene.”’ 
‘The value of a Women’s Institute to a community.” 
‘““The young girl’s place in the home ”’ 
‘‘ Making the best of our opportunities.” 
‘‘Sweet pea culture.”’ 


Miss B. Duncan, Emery. In addition to her full course at the Hamilton School of 
Domestic Science some years ago, Miss Duncan has recently further qualified herself in a special 
course in dietetics at the MacDonald Institute, Guelph. Having had experience in both 
country and city life and the benefit of a number of years’ work in connection with the 


Women’s Institutes, Miss Duncan is in a position to give a practical application of her scientific: 


knowledge, which should prove of great profit to the home makers of the Province.” 


Supsects: ‘* Use of food to the body.’’—Iilustrated by chart. 
‘‘ Diets suitable for different ages and occupations.”’ 
‘¢ Hints on selecting and caring for meats.” 
‘‘ veryday helps for the housewife.”’ 
‘¢ Girls and their ideals.”’ : 
‘‘Country homes.”’ 
‘‘ Dollars and sense in the household.” 
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Miss L. Duncan, Emery. Miss Duncan has been markedly successful in extending the 
work of the Women’s Institute in West York. Her suggestions to Institute officers, as to ways 
and means of interesting all classes and ages and in making the meetings most helpful, will be 
much appreciated. 


Supsects: ‘‘ House plants.’’ 
‘‘ Systematic housework.’’ 
‘*Simple home decorations.”’ 
‘‘ Ways of arousing interest in civic improvement.”’ 
‘“ Institute work—helpful hints to officers.’’ 


Miss B. Gilholm, Bright. Miss Gilholm has been an efficient officer of the District 
Women’s Institute of North Oxford and is able to render much assistance to officers of both 
disérict and branch Institutes. Miss Gilholm has taken the regular creamery course at the 
Guelph Dairy School and holds a specialist’s certificate in butter making, as well as a diploma 
in the theory and art of butter making. Miss Gilholm’s knowledge and appreciation of country 
life places her in a position to impart knowledge in a manner much appreciated by the 
members in general. 


SuBsects: ‘‘ Will the dairy cow remove the mortgage? ”’ 
‘‘ Milk, cream, soft and fancy cheese.”’ 
‘Our friends and foes—bacteria.”’ 
‘“‘Institute work.’’ 
‘‘Our ain fireside.’’ 


*Miss M. Govenlock, Seaforth, Ont. Miss Govenlock is a graduate of the Lillian Massey 
School, Toronto. After teaching in the same, she took charge of the Massey-Treble School in 
connection with the Mount Allison College, Sackville, N.B., which position she still holds. 
Miss Govenlock has been an acceptable delegate at Women’s Institute meetings for a number 
of years. She is capable, practical and interesting in her talks and demonstrations. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Food values.’’—TIllustrated by chart. 
‘“Home products as food.’’ 
‘‘The planning and serving of meals.”’ 
‘* Labour saving devices in the home.’’ 
‘‘ Comfort in the sick room.’’ 
‘‘ Harmony in home furnishings.”’ 
‘“ Demonstrations in cooking.’’ 


Miss G. Gray, 650 Bathurst Street, Toronto. Miss Gray needs no introduction to 
the majority of Institute members in Ontario, as she has visited nearly all sections in which 
the work has been organized. She has, for the past two years, devoted some time to similar 
work in New York State. She isa thorough master of the subjects announced and presents 
her information in a clear, forceful and attractive manner. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Human nutrition.’’ — Illustrated by food chart. 
‘‘Cuts and preparation of meats.’’ 
‘“ How to improve home conditions.’’ 
‘‘Interior decorations of the home—illustrated.”’ 
‘* Life’s talisman.”’ 
“* Our assets.”’ 


*Miss M. Gray, 650 Bathurst Street, Toronto. Miss M. Gray has been on the 
Toronto Public School staff for several years. Previous to this she taught in country schools 
and, with her experience in public school work and public speaking, will have much of interest 
for her hearers. Miss Gray is this year graduating from the Lillian Massey School of Domestic 
Science. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Twenty uses for stale bread.’’ 
: ‘““ What, how and when we should eat.’’—Llustrated by food chart. 
‘* Mother and teacher.’’ 
‘‘A praiseworthy ambition.”’ 
‘‘Our investment of influence.”’ 
‘“ Demonstrations in cooking.’’ 


*Miss N. B. Hall, Bowmanville. Miss Hall has not only had the advantage of a full 
course in domestic science in the Lillian Massey School of Domestic Science, but is a school 
teacher of considerable experience, and will be able to present her subjects in an attractive 
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and forceful manner. Institute members will find much of value in her addresses and 
demonstrations. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Sanitation and hygiene.”’ 
‘‘ Hints for the sick room,’’—demonstrations in bandaging. 
‘¢Talk on laundry work.’’ 
‘Use of food to the body.’’—Illustrated by food chart. 
‘‘Table service ”’ 
‘Diet for the Young and Old.”’ 
‘¢ Demonstrations in cooking.”’ 


Mrs. W. J. Hunter, Brampton. Mrs. Hunter is one of our progressive Women’s Insti- 
tute members, and has been of great assistance as a district officer in furthering the work in 
Peel county. She is mistress of a fine country home, and has given addresses at a number of 
local Institutes, as well as the annual convention held in Guelph. 


Sussects: ‘‘The making of meat pies.”’ 
‘¢ Cooking meats and fowl.”’ 
‘« Systematic housekeeping.” 
‘The benefits of Institute work.’ 
‘‘ Our advantages in country life.” 
‘‘ A plea for the boy.’’ 
‘‘ Don’t worry.”’ 


* Miss I. Hyland, 72 St. Mary St., Toronto. Miss Hyland has taken the full course 
in the Lillian Massey School of Domestic Science, which is affiliated with the University of 
Toronto. Miss Hyland’s experience in the management of a household, together with her 
scientific training, will enable her to render valuable service to the Institutes. 


Supsects: “ Food values.’’—Illustrated by chart. 
‘Table setting and serving.”’ 
‘Hints on home nursing.”’ 
‘‘ Pmergencies and bandaging.”’ 
‘The prevention and treatment of tuberculosis.’’ 
‘‘ Household Conveniences.”’ 
‘Twentieth Century Food Fads.’’ 
‘‘ Demonstrations in Cooking.”’ 


Mrs. V. G. Loree, 45 Wellington St. South, Hamilton. Mrs. Loree is a graduate 
nurse, and has had considerable experience in lecturing in towns and country places upon such 
subjects as indicated by her list. 


Sussects: ‘‘ The care of the sick at home.” 
‘‘ Self control and the effect of temper.”’ 
‘The training and teaching of the daughter.’’ 


Dr. Margaret McAlpine, 619 Bathurst St., Toronto. Dr. McAlpine is a practising 
physician of Toronto, and has had the valued experience of lecturing before a great many 
organizations in that city. She has also had the advantage of a post graduate course in medi- 
cine in Philadelphia. 


Supsects: ‘‘ How to be well and happy.”’ 
‘¢ Heredity.’’ 
‘¢‘ Perfect womanhood.”’ 
‘¢ Work and recreation.’’ 
‘‘ Emergency treatment.”’ 
‘¢Presh air and tuberculosis.’’ 


Miss H. McMurchie, Harriston. Miss McMurchie is a Macdonald Institute graduate. 
She understands domestic economy aa applied to the country home, and is highly appreciated 
as an Institute worker. 


Sussrcts: ‘‘ Food values.’!—Illustrated by chart. 
‘‘ Home hints on home dressmaking.”’ 
‘Table setting and serving.’’—Ilustrated. 
‘The planning and remodelling of farm houses.’’—Illustrated. 
‘‘ Books in the home.’’ 
“The value of pictures.’’—Illustrated. 


Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 133 Bloor St. E., Toronto. Dr. MacMurchy’s professional 
duties prevent her from devoting much time to Women’s Institutes. However, the limited 
time which she gives is much appreciated by the Department and by the Institute 
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members. Her addresses are pointed, full of enthusiasm, and always adapted to the needs of 
the locality visited. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Home Hygiene.”’ 
‘Home Nursing.’’ 
‘“The health of women and girls.”’ 
‘¢ The education of girls.’’ 
‘* Accidents and emergencies. ”’ 
‘* Nervous prostration.”’ 
‘Disease germs.”’ 
‘“Tubercu losis.”’ 
‘‘The day’s work.”’ 


_ Miss B. Millar, Box 91, Guelph. Miss Millar is one of our most experienced workers, 
having attended meetings in practically all sections of Ontario, also in New York State. She 
took charge of a travelling dairy school in Nova Scotia for several seasons. She is able to 
give instruction upon all lines of general work in which the home-maker is interested. Miss 
Millar’s special training in home nursing and emergencies places her in a position to give valu- 
able instruction along this line.”’ > 


Suspsrets: ‘‘ Hints for the home nurse.’’—Demonstated. 
‘Composition, care and creaming of milk.’’ 
‘¢Farm buttermaking.’’ 
‘¢ Difficult churning and defects in butter.’’ 
‘¢ Home and school.”’ 
‘¢ As others see us.’’ 
. -‘* What money cannot buy.” 


Miss M. V. Powell, Box 453, Whitby. Miss Powell is a practical housekeeper, and 
has kept in close touch and sympathy with home life in the country. Her experience in 
addressing meetings enables her to impart her knowledge in an interesting and _ help- 
ful manner. Miss Powell is an active member of the Women’s Institute. 


Supsect: ‘‘ Value of cheerfulness.’’ 
‘‘ Refinement in the home.”’ 
‘‘ Demonstrations in needlework.’’ 
‘¢ Character building.’”’ 
‘* Canada, our home.”’ 


Miss Lulu Reynolds, 754 Gerrard St. E., Toronto. Miss Reynolds has had extended 
experience as secretary of the East York Women’s Institute. She has also assisted her father 
in his work as secretary of the Farmers’ Institute. Her extended experience places her in a 
position to be of much assistance to Institute officers wherever she may attend meetings. She 
is a most enthusiastic worker, and her addresses are well received. 


Supsects: ‘‘ Foods; their different constituents.’’— Illustrated by chart. 
‘¢ Horticulture.”’ 
‘“ Character building.”’ 
“‘ How to make the Institute a success.’’ 


Miss Isobel Rife, Hespeler. Miss Rife brings her extensive public school experience 
as an asset into the Women’s Institute works She is skilful in imparting instruction and in its 
application. _ Her lectures are practical and delivered in a pleasing manner. She is well 
qualified to advise officers as to the extension and operation of Institute work. 


Supsrots: ‘‘ Institute Pointers.”’ 
‘‘Sunshine, Pure Air and the Bath.’’ 
‘¢Wducation of our Young People.’’ 
‘‘The Home in its Attitude to the School.’”’ 
‘The Hygeine of Cheerfulness.”’ 


Miss Laura Rose, Guelph. Miss Rose needs no introduction to the Women’s Insti- 
tutes of Ontario. Her ability as a public speaker and her wide knowledge of affairs place her 
in a position to render the best services to the Institutes. She has charge of the Home Dairy 
Department of the Agricultural College, and has instructed many farmers’ sons and daughters 
in the art of butter-making. Miss Rose has travelled from the Atlantic to the Pacific in con- 
nection with Institute and other instruction work along home-making and dairy lines. 


Supsects: ‘‘ How to increase dairy profits.”’ 
‘¢ Butter making on the farm—it’s difficulties and how to overcome them.”’ 
‘¢ What Milk is and how it should be cared for.”’ 
‘‘ A talic to housekeepers on housekeeping.”’ 
‘¢ The making of bread and buns.’’ 
‘‘The influence of environment.’’ 
‘The head, the hand, the heart—the tripod of successful work.’’ 
‘One eye in the field and the other in the town.’ 
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Dr. Annie Ross, Macdonald Institute, Guelph. Dr. Ross isa member of the staff of 
Macdonald Institute, Guelph, and Institute members will find her a natural teacher who will 
be able to impart many important truths, regarding the subjecis indicated, in an attractive and 
forceful manner. 


Supsects: ‘‘ The infectious diseases of children.”’ 
‘« How to treat emergencies.’’ 
‘“Sick Room hints.’’ 
‘‘The Physiology of the Digestive System.’’ 
‘How thought may influence health.’’ 


Mrs. Thos. Shaw, Hespeler. Mrs. Shaw has been an enthusiastic worker in the 
Women’s Institutes of South Waterloo. Her practical experience and tact insure addresses of 
value and interest. — 


Supsecrs : ‘‘ Beneficial suggestions to branch institutes’”’ 
‘(Tg it worth while?’’ 
‘‘Some things women should know.”’ 
‘“Some adyantages of a country home.’’ 


Miss L. Shuttleworth, 7 Chicora Ave., Toronto. Miss Shuttleworth has had broad 
experience in household management and in dairy work, and these, with her clear insight into 
her subjects, qualify her as an [Institute speaker of great resource and place her in a position to 
be of special service to Institute members. She has given instruction in dairy school and 
travelling dairies in Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


Sussects: ‘‘ Cool dishes for summer use.”’ 
‘¢ Fruits—methods of canning, preserving, etc.’’ 
‘‘ Health—the basis of womanly beauty.”’ 
‘(Short talks and discussions on cream separators, dairy utensils and their care, 
churning, care of milk and cream.”’ 
‘‘The needs of the dairy industry.” 
‘“The value of an effort.’’ 
‘‘ Home influence.” 


Miss Jennie Smillie, Sheffield. Miss Smillie completes her medical course at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto this year. Her medical training, together with her experience of several years 
as a public school teacher in country places, qualifies her to render service which should be 
much prized by the Institutes. 


Sunsects : ‘‘ Prevention and treatment of Tuberculosis.”’ 
‘‘ Home nursing.”’ 
‘‘Pergonal hygiene and health in the home.’’ 
‘Disease germs.”’ 


Mrs. F. W. Watts, Clinton. Mrs. Watts has proved, herself an efficient officer as 
district secretary of the West Huron Women’s Institute. She has had experience in Institute 
work and uses great care in the preparation of her subject matter and her services should prove 
acceptable to the Institutes visited. 


, « 
Supsects: ‘‘ Home nursing—demonstrated.”’ 


‘The bath, fresh air and exercise.’’ 

‘¢What mothers and daughters should know and remember.’’ 
‘¢ The benefits of Women’s Institutes.’’ 

‘‘ Happiness in the home.’’ 


Mrs, W. Woelard, Forest. Mrs. Woelard has taken a deep interest in Women’s 
Institute work in Forest and has materially assisted in the extension of the work throughout 
Lambton County. She is intensely interested in all matters which pertain to the home, and 
her addresses have been much appreciated. We can assure Institute officers and members 
that Mrs. Woelard will have messages which will be of benefit. 


Supsscts : ‘‘ Poultry Raising asa business for Women.”’ 
‘‘ Demonstrating the art of needlework.”’ 
‘* Health and Beauty.’’ 
‘* Canning Fruits.’’ 
‘‘ The Home.”’ 


Miss Mary Yates, 0. A.C., Guelph. Miss Yates lends to her lectures the charm of 
the English gentlewomen. She isa certified poultry expert, a late instructor of Studley Agri- 
cultural College, Warwickshire, England, and has also had experience in the business manage- 
ment of a poultry farm. Her services at the Poultry Institutes conducted by the Department 
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in 1907 and 1908 were much appreciated. She is prepared to give practical demonstrations as 
indicated below. 
Supsects : ‘‘The Management of Poultry.”’ 
‘‘ Winter Egg Production.’’ 
‘‘Table Poultry.”’ 
‘‘ Chickens as Gardeners.”’ 
‘* Home Economics.”’ 
‘‘ Our Servants—Earth, Air and Water.”’ 
‘‘ Flower Borders without much trouble, and House Plants.” 
‘‘ Problems of the Home—Financial training, ete,’’ 
‘‘The effect of Co-operation upon the community.’’ 


DEMONSTRATIONS. ; 
Requirements. 


a. A substantial table, not too high. 
b. A dozen newspapers. 
c. A cloth and a paii of water. 
d. A pail for refuse. 
1. Killing, Plucking and Shaping for Market. Requirements :—Live bird that has 
been fasted at least 24 hours at time of demonstration and a good sized receptacle for feathers. 


2. Trussing for Table. Requirements :—A bird that has been killed after fasting 24 
hours. Itshould be dry picked and the head and feet should be left on. It should be cold at 
time of Demonstration but should not have been killed more than a few days. . 


3. Boning. Requirements :—A bird that has been killed 24 hours and then dry picked. 
4, Carving. Requirements:—A whole cooked bird and a sharp carving knife and fork. 
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Poultry Institute. 


The annual meeting of the Poultry Institute and the Ontario Branch of 
the American Poultry Association was held at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, on the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th of February, 1909. 

Mr, L. H. Batpwin, of Toronto, occupied the chair at all the meetings, 
which were started promptly on time, and the meetings were characterized 
by general discussion on every subject that was presented. There was a 
larger attendance than at any previous meeting of the Poultry Institute.. 
At the first meeting, standing room only was available for some who came 
in a few minutes late. In opening the meeting the chairman said: “I do 
not know that it is necessary for me to open your Poultry Institute with 
any lengthy remarks. We have had two or three years’ experience in 
Poultry Institutes and we know the practical good we can get from them. 
We have not started our meetings in former years promptly on time, but 
during this week I intend to open our meetings at the advertised hour. We 
all appreciate the great work Professor Graham has done in getting the 
speakers together, that he has on the program for this occasion. These 
speakers have come ‘chuck full’ of information, and it is the duty of the 
audience to get all the information these gentlemen have out of them. 
They will tell you a great deal in their addresses, but there is a good deal 
more that they can tell you if you will only ask questions. Therefore, I 
would advise you to be ready with your questions as soon as the speaker is 
through. 


METHODS OF TRUSSING AND PACKING CHICKENS FOR MARKET. 
By Miss Yates, O0.A.C., Gurren. 


I would like to say a few words to you about table poultry generally, 
before taking up the demonstration work. It may seem a little unkind, and 
I hope it will not bore you at an exhibition of live birds, to say something 
of what is below the feathers. It has been a disappointment to me not to find 
better birds to eat in this country. In the Old Country a very fine quality 
of birds is exhibited at the big shows, such as the Smithfield Fat Stock 
Show and the Dairy Show, not forgetting big local shows in the counties. 
In Canada you seem to pay more attention to eggs and laying strains, but 
the culls from laying yards and the sweepings of the fancier’s loft can 
never be marketed as high class table poultry. Here in the city of Guelph, 
where there is such an admirable show of dead poultry, it is hard to realize 
that throughout the Province poor stock is put on the market, and in bad 
shape too. It seems to me that it is not generally understood that all birds 
will not make good eating. Just think of the different types shown in the 
human races, and you will realize something of what I mean. In this 
country many people are a prey to nervousness and indigestion, and we see 
numbers of lean, active, individuals walking about. Canadians might 
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almost be compared to the Arabians and other active nations of the world. 
Then recall the appearance of the comfortable, stout Germans, and the fat 
fleshy Englishmen, and don’t you agree with me that they would make 
rather better eating than the average Canadian, if you had to eat human 
beings? (Laughter and applause.) Of course, I am well aware of the jokes 
you get off on the ‘greedy Englishman,’’ but it is a fact that some races 
are plumper than others. We see the same tn'ng in the different races of 
cattle; some will put on flesh more readily than others. In speaking in the 
beef district the beef men understand what I mean, but the dairymen do not 
apply the information so readily. 

In poultry we get first of all the laying or non-sitting varieties, and 
these are the birds out of which you cannot make the best table meat. They 
are lean, active birds, and they give a good many eggs a year, but they do 
not put on the quantity of breast meat. Those who cater for export trade 
should know that most of the European nations like the white meat better 
that the dark meat. In Canada frequently people ask for the dark meat. 
In Europe, however, delicate, well-flavored breast meat, is required, and a 
bird is judged by the quality and quantity of muscle on the breast, so that 
when you ship great consignments of yellow fleshed, skinny breasted birds to 
the old country, you are likely to get very poor results. 


The second great group represents table birds. The Dorking is possibly 
the ideal we should try to aim for, but it is not a very easy bird to raise 
under all circumstances, as it does not do well on damp soil or clay. The 
type I am alluding to, has the square shape, which gives good development 
on the breast. The next five names on the chart are French; in France 
probably the finest table poultry in the world is produced, and the older 
French races are some of the most valuable there are for that purpose; 
but I do not advise you to take them up here. La Bresse and La Fleche 
are very delicate eating, but they require a warmer climate. Some speci- 
mens realize for the French poultry women, five dollars apiece, where 
specially fed and fattened for the tables of Russian Princes. 


I have been able to get Faverolles ready for the market in eight weeks. 
They are the race of birds that the French use to supply the demand for 
their second rate market and should be better known. They have the 
beautiful breast of the English Dorking and all the hardiness of the Rhode 
Island Red. It is a disappointment to me that that bird is not more largely 
used in this country by those supplying the general demand for table fowls. 
They do not lay many eggs in a year, but the point I wish to make is this, 
that in order to obtain the best results you have got to specialize. If you 
are. going to put a quantity of table poultry on the market you must use a 


table breed. 


Start Ricutr. To get the best results, you must start right. Having 
selected the race, you must remember that table birds require different treat- 
ment from the beginning. You must give them less exercise and more gen- 
erous diet. I do not know of a better use to which you can put your table 
scraps than in feeding them to birds for takle use. The wastage from your 
meals will give excellent results. I remember some years ago, one of the 
big exhibitors of table poultry came to see me at Lady Warwick’s College, 
and just as he came along, a couple of students passed with two buckets from 
the college kitchen. We put the cooked materia] into one bucket and the 
uncooked into another. The visitor asked, “Is that what you are going to 
give to your show chickens?’’ And I said, ‘‘Yes, it is,’’ He said, ‘‘Then 
it is no use trying to compete against you.’’ Asa matter of fact, fed aright, 
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4a is the best kind of food you can give table poultry, if it can be got in 
large quantities from some hotel or “institution. Ordinarily it is hard for 
the women to get this material for the chickens, because it generally goes 
to the pigs. 

I advise marketing the cockerels early; ie not keep them. Get rid of 
them before Chae at latest. Many of you market the whole of your 
stuff in the fall for the Thanksgiving trade, and this is not the very best 
plan, especially if you are going to work up a special trade. There is a 
tremendous demand here for good poultry and a good trade can easily be 
worked up. Your customers must be supplied with what they want during 
the whole year, and in order to meet that demand all the year round, there 
must be two or three breeding seasons and some broilers must be raised. 
These are easily managed and do not require very much different treatment. 
For your later table chickens, give them two mashes a day from your house 
scraps in addition to their hopper food and you will find they will get along 
uncommonly well. I have had the pleasure of helping Miss Beardmore to 
market broilers for the Toronto Horse Show for two years now, and we were 
lucky enough to get a dollar apiece for them the first week in May. They 
must be small, but as plump as partridges, fed in the ordinary way, with 
two good mashes of bread and milk or house scraps, a day; they were mar- 
keted at eight weeks old. When the Horse Show and the races come off in 
Toronto, there are a great many parties given, and people are of course glad 
to have dainties to give their guests. There are many people in the rapidly 
growing cities of this Province who require delicacies for ordinary use, and 
one does not need to look far for a good market. There is an excellent mar- 
ket springing up in the Province of Ontario, and the home market is the 
easiest one for an ordinary person to supply. 


FLESHING OR FATTENING. We were marketing buff Orpingtons and 
white Wyandottes as broilers. They do not make the best, but the people 
were glad to have them. Wheat is a good thing to feed table poultry. The 
- lowest prices are obtained in September, October, and November. The high- 
est price is got in May. If you once establish a reputation for supplying 
excellent poultry, you will be sought for by first-class hotels, clubs, and 
private hospitals, and my experience is that they will take all the stuff you 
can supply. For the spring trade and the early summer months you can 
secure higher prices from private customers. The French method of feed- 
ing is to be preferred for birds in confinement. Ordinarily, they must be 
supplied with vegetable food of some sort, but if sour milk is used this can 
be dispensed with. The acid in the milk answers the same purpose as the 
vegetable acid and keeps the birds in good health. Let the milk sour, then 
mix your meal into the milk in the proportion of one quart of milk to one 
quart of meal and let it stand for twenty-four hours to become a creamy, 
rich consistency. Three- -quarters of a pound of fat can be added to a gallon 
of skim milk, gradually raising the amount to a pound per gallon. In France 
the milk is bought when it is cheap and stored in pits in the ground until it 
is required. It “lees not matter how sour it gets. 

Put the birds into crates or coops, and don’t give them anything to eat 
for twenty-four hours. The whole secret of success consists in keeping the 
birds’ appetite keen from the beginning, A teaspoonful of food too much 
will spoil them. There is an instinct about feeding animals; some people 
have it by nature, others you can never teach: exactly as there are some 
women who never learn how to feed their husbands, and some who never 
make a mistake in cooking. The feeder must tidemtend when the food is 
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right and the birds are enjoying it. We give a quart for eight large cock- 
erels. They get that amount twice a day, the first week morning and even- 
ing. It is well to keep the feeding times evenly balanced apart. The birds 
must be kept quiet and do not allow strangers to be around them; in fact 
keep all dogs, children, and visitors away. Induce a sleepy, comfortable 
condition. Do not let them see too much of what is going on around them; 
do all necessary work at feeding times, take out the birds that are to be 
killed and clean out the shed then. It is well to darken the shed; keep it 
shady, cool and quiet. The second week give the birds as much as they will 
eat and the third week put them on the cramming machine. It is advis- 
able to use a machine, divide the period of 20 days in half, and see that 
they are kept ten days on the low diet and the other ten days have the full ° 
rations. The birds should be killed as soon as they are ready; do not let 
them go past a certain stage, or you will find it is not economical. There 
is no difficulty in this business; it can be started at any place, where birds of 
the right breed are raised. It is a very good plan to induce the neighbors 
to co-operate and have the birds bred in the same way. I have heard it 
stated from this platform that it would be a good idea to have a whole 
neighborhood co-operate in raising Plymoth Rocks for example, and there 
would be a chance in this way to market an even product and take big orders 
for wholesale trade. Big buyers can only place orders in such neighbor- 
hoods. Birds should be killed where they have been fattened, and they 
should be fasted for twenty-four hours at least, before being killed. 
FastinG BErorE Kitiinc. These birds before you here have been prop- 
erly fasted. Notice the flat appearance of the neck. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to the quality of table poultry, if the birds have been 
fasted until the crop is,emptied. J cannot possibly lay too much stress on 
that. It is positively a revolting sight to go to the poulterers’ windows in 
nearly every town or village in this countrv and see a number of the birds 
with the crop distended with food. That is an indication that the whole of 
the alimentary canal is full of partially digested food, which will become 
decomposed and give off gases which will set up toxins that affect the quality 
of the flesh. In fact it has been stated by some authorities that we often 
market poisonous stuff. A great many producers say, ‘‘But then, we lose 
perhaps three-quarters of a pound of weight if we fast them,’’ This reason- 


ing will never built up a high class business or obtain the best prices for the 
produce. 


MARKETING. People tell me that there is a great deal of difficulty in 
marketing table poultry in the summer months in this country, but I have 
never had a complaint from any customer, of the state in which the birds 
have arrived. At one time last year we were shipping as many as six dozen 
a day, and they all arrived in good shape, because they were fasted at least 
30 hours—36 hours even—is none too-long in very hot weather, Then if 
they are killed, plucked, and packed in a cool place, they will arrive all 
right. We had no special place for doing the work; a cool cellar, was in 
our opinion, all that was necessary. 


SHIPPING. Then sometimes I hear complaints of the abominable state 
of the railroad cars, but there is no particular hardship in shipping in this 
country any more than in the old country. I believe it is because attention 
is not paid to the fasting before killing and in packing in a cool place that 
so much loss occurs. Ship if possible by an early morning train. 

Now, before I begin to demonstrate, trussing, etc., if there are any 
questions, I will be pleased to answer them. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You were speaking about these table breeds; could 
you tell us anything about their laying qualities? 

A.—The Faverolle I mentioned as being particularly admirable for 
eating, is a shockingly poor layer in most strains I have used, and it 
lays a wheaten colored egg. 

Q.—How about the Dorkings? 

A.—They lay a nice looking white egg, but I have never had Dorkings 
that would lay well in winter. 

Q.—Indian Game? 

A.—They are not prolific layers. What do you mean by good layers? 

The CHarrmMan: If you have a flock that will average 130 to 140 eggs 
per annum you have a good laying strain. ; 

Q.—In getting scraps from hotels, is there, first of all, any difficulty in 
getting the hotel people to treat them properly, and what do you do with 
the scraps to keep them from getting sour? 

A.—Wherever I have been able to get hold of the right kind of material, 
T have had no difficulty in getting them to classify the material. 

Q.—Where I have gotten material from the hotels, everything has been 
all mixed up. I was liable to get Sapolio. When I did get the stuff it 
would be sour, and I let it all go to the hogs. 

A.—Your experience has not been quite as satisfactory as my partner’s. 
We used to sell our best broilers to one particular club, from which we had 
the scraps, and most of the broilers used to come back in the scraps. They 
were entertaining society people who have a few mouthfuls of each course 
and leave the rest. We found it was uncommon good fare for the chicks. 

Prof. GrawaM: Could you get the people to separate the scraps for 
you? 

A.—In this particular instance they were not specially separated, but 
in another instance, they gave a man 25 cents to take away the scraps, and 
I made a bargain with the manager, that we would send for it, if certain 
things were kept out of it. 

Q.—What would your seven weeks’ old Faverolles weigh? 

A.—As broilers, we like them to weigh three pounds a pair, and we allow 
a margin of a quarter of a pound, and sometimes they weigh three and a 
quarter pounds a pair. 

Q.—Do you make them weigh that at seven weeks? 

A.—Yes, you can do that. You must not make that weight up of bone 
and skin, either. You can get that weight fairly easily in a rapidly growing 
bird, but you must try and make it up with flesh. 

Q.—How many eggs do you get on an average with your Faverolles? 

A.—95 to 100. 

Mr. Fortier: We get 90 to 95. They will lay in cool weather, and 
they will stand the cold pretty well. 

Q.—What kind of meal do you mix with that sour milk? 

A.—The best meal I know of is whole oats ground up, 1f you can get it 
ground fine enough in this country, hull and kernel. T have used barley 
meal, corn, and shorts with a cup of low grade flour to bind the mixture. 


Q.—What would you do in the United States if you had to have yellow 
meat and trust to corn meal ? 


A.—Why, do you not use corn meal? We always put with it low grade 
flour. It might interest some of you to know how these broilers were fed. 
They were given nothing at all for the first forty-eight hours; then they 
were given a feed of grit. 
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Q.—What grade of grit? 

A.—Sharp flint grit; then a mixture of cracked wheat and pinhead oat- 
meal. That is the cheapest thing I know. You can buy all kinds of beauti- 
fully prepared chicken food, but if you can get a little grinder and crack 
the corn up yourself and sift the flour out of it, that is cheaper. A hopper 
of beef scrap is before them all the time, and I do not find much difference 
whether it is wet or dry. I have a small piece of wood with a long nail in 
it, and I put an apple on the nail and the chicks pick at it. It does not 
matter if the apple is a little bit -rotten. 

Q.—Sour or sweet? 

A.—An ordinary apple. At the end of the first week, they had two 
mashes per day. If you can give them warm bread and milk, it answers 
admirably. We feed these mashes at ten in the morning and four in the after- 
noon. If you give them table scrap, the cooked material should be dried 
off with meal. The girls present will understand when J tell them to put 
their hands into it and mix it up. Do not use barley meal unless it has been 
sifted. Ground oats will bring them on quicker. 

Q.—Do you sift the corn meal and the barley meal ? 

A.—Sift barley meal; all that extremely husky stuff should be taken 
out for chicks three weeks old. 

Q.—How about the flour meal that you get at the mills that is made 
from oatmeal? ’ 

A.—I do not like that; it makes it too pasty. 

Q.—Do you have anything else besides that mash? 

A.—If you can give them milk with it, all the better. 

Q.—How old are they when they start upon that diet? 

A.—Three weeks. 

Q.—Do you continue that without any change? 


A.—Yes. 
Q.—These chicks have a limited range? 
A.—Yes. 


Q.—How close can you keep them without getting weak legs? 

A.—If they are on loose dry litter, they will get a certain amount of 
exercise. Keep them actively scratching for some of the food. Of course 
you must not take birds raised upon table poultry methods and try to turn 
them into stock birds. I am not advising the system for any other purpose 
but a broiler trade, because their constitutions would be considerably 
impaired if kept in this way until adult stage was reached. 

Q.—What is this Dari meal used in England? 

A.—Kaffir corn. 


DEMONSTRATION IN CARVING. 


“Miss Yates then gave an demonstration in carving a cooked bird. In 
doing so, she said: 

Great pains have been taken in cooking that bird to get this attractive 
appearance. Half the beauty of the bird is lost if it is carved in the kitchen, 
and so often I have seen a tired woman, who has done all the cooking for 
‘ big family, have to set to work and carve the bird before it came to the. 
able. 

Put your fork in firmly, rather more than half way down the breast 
bone, and keep it there till you are pretty well through carving. Take off 
the wings, then take off what we call the “merry thought’? and what you 
call here the “wish bone.’’ Take off the side bones next, and then remove 
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the breast. The breast is the chief dainty on the bird and should be given 
to the guest of honor. If the breast does not easily yield, make a cross cut 
each side through the ribs. You can take two or three slices from the side 
of the breast if you wish; otherwise you should give it to anyone as it is. 

Q.—Supposing the guest thinks the breast meat too dry? 

A.—In the old country, they always give the white meat to guests and 
dark meat is generally used in the kitchen. 

Pror. GraHaM: It is on account of their not feeding milk here that the 
breast is sometimes dry. 

The back should never be given to anybody. I am supposing you are 
entertaining a party of people whom you wish to honor. You should not 
give the drum-stick either unless you are obliged to do so. It is not a choice 
piece to give anybody, but for an ordinary family gathering, I think the 
‘boys might get it. If you are obliged to give some dark meat this first 
joint of the leg, may be used. In the old country as a rule these pieces of 
the bird would be reserved and grilled for breakfast. They would not be 
served up at the party at all. | 

Q.—Would it be considered good form to stand while carving at a 
dinner? 

A.—No, you would have them carved on the side. 

Q.—Supposing this were a grand function, and the carving was being 
done at the table, would you stand? 

A.—If the hostess were a lady and she were doing the carving, I have 
seen it done standing. 

Q.—What is the most necessary thing in carving? 

A.—I should say patience and an unselfish disposition, that would enable 
you to give the best pieces to the other people. 


TRUSSING. 


See what a nice breast this bird has. I do not think it will make tough 
eating. 

It is a good thing, first of all, to remove the sinews from the legs, and 
then these drum-sticks, that we have been talking about, do not present 
such a great problem to those who are going to eat them. J am supposing 
the bird has been singed. If you singe them before shipping use methy- 
lated spirits, do not use straw or paper, the flame from which is apt to 
smoke the flesh. Pass the bird through the flame once each way to get rid 
of these rudimentary feathers which look so much like hairs. 

Q.—Do these show on a yearling? 

A.—yYes, they will show. 

Q.—How old is a fowl if they do not show? 

A.—We do not like to eat them very old. It is customary in some 
markets to leave a little ruff of feathers around the leg, and that has to be 
removed before you fix the bird for the table. It is also customary to leave 
on some wing feathers but in these days of difficulty in getting good ser- 
vants, 1t will pay you to prepare the birds before shipping to private 
customers, and if you do so, the giblets should be put in a piece of butter 
paper and the birds should be wrapped separately in butter paper and then 
placed in a basket, and they will travel any distance easily. 

In order to take out the sinews, have the head of the bird towards 
you, make a slit down the sides, insert the trussing needle and twist it 
around several times, and pull hard, as you would in drawing a cork. The 
older you think a bird is, the more you should twist upon the needle, and 
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then pull as hard as you can. The removal of these tough sinews makes 
it considerably better eating. 

You should have a knife with a strong blade that will not give. Take 
off, first of all, the wing tips. Also remove the flap of skin, that supports 
the quill feathers. It is not a nice thing to get upon your plate, and it 
should be trimmed off at this stage in the proceedings. 

The next thing to be done is to take out the neck. Reverse the bird, 
make a cross cut just at the point where the feathers cease. Make a narrow 
shit right down the back of the neck of the bird, until you expose these two 
PG marks, at which point the neck will come off more easily than any 
other. 

The neck is a useful part of the bird from which to make gravy. But 
it should never appear on the bird at the table. In the method of killing 
that I adopt (by dislocating the neck) the neck would draw right off because 
I should have snapped it to begin with, but in your method of killing (bled) 
you have to make another cross cut to get the neck out. 

IT am now going to remove the crop. To do so begin by inserting the 
thumb at the end of the flap of skin, do not begin at the crop itself. Above 
all things get all the crop out. It is the most disagreeable thing in the 
world to get an oat or two on your plate. 

The next thing is to loosen the lungs, and if you do that thoroughly 
from the neck end, you will find it will be considerably easier to draw the 
intestines. Allow your middle finger to clear off the material below the 
lungs until you can feel the ribs. Insert your middle finger below the 
breast-bone and work the bird gradually around until you feel a spongy 
substance below your finger. Then hook the fingers in it and draw it out 
smartly. Make a cross cut between the vent and the tail, and draw out the 
end of the trail. This bird is singularly fat and we can just get in the 
knife and cut out the end of the trail in that way. This fat will give you 
a better flavor for the chicken than any other kind of fat you can use for 
roasting. It is also very much appreciated in hospitals where they make salve 
out of chicken fat. It will heal sores sooner than anything else. I had an 
order at one time from a London Hospital for all the chicken fat I could let » 
_ them have. 

Put your fingers through the opening until you feel the gizzard in your 
hand, then pull gently but firmly, and the whole of the entrails will come 
out with one pull. The heart should be sent with the neck, so should the 
liver if it is in a fit state, and the gizzard is always sent. 

Dr. Morse: You have drawn that bird in such a clean manner that I 
do not think there would be any tainting of the fowl’s flesh from the 
entrails. Complaints have been made that in drawing the fowl, the flesh 
becomes tainted and that the taint is retained during cold storage, and 
results in putrefaction. : 

A.—For our best customers in England, it is customary to remove this 
wish-bone or merry-thought to enable the butler in carving to cut a con- 
tinuous number of slices. It is well to crack the bone at the root of the neck. 

This needlé I am using is an ordinary packing needle. I do not know 
whether you can procure trussing needles here or not, but you can buy these 
packing needles at any hardware store. Introduce the point of the needle 
as low down as you can in the thigh, but over the bone, and let it come out 
in exactly the same position on the other side. Roll the bird over, take a cross 
position through the wings, reverse the position for the other wing and you 
come out opposite where you went in, then tie the string as tightly as you can. 
The second string is put in simply to tie the hocks down to the tail. This 
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string is put in through the two holes that are in the back of the bird. In 
the old country, if it is a spring chicken, the toes only are taken off, and the 
other part of the foot is left on, for an older bird we take off the foot 
just mid-way, and there is a reason for that. If you take off the foot at the 
joint, you will find that in cooking, the flesh will frequently shrink up the 
bone and a great piece of the bone will be exposed when the bird comes 
on the table. Suppose this bird is shipped to your customer trussed and the 
cook wishes to put in dressing, she draws out this flap of skin and the dres- 
sing is put in there to make the bird to resemble a little turkey, and the 
remainder of it is made into balls and put around the bird on the dish when 
it comes to the table. 

The dressing we use is that advised by Mrs. Marshall, the famous cook 
in London, England, which is:—8 oz. bread crumbs that are stale and 
white; 4 tablespoonsful parsley chopped fine, very fine; 4 tablespoonsful 
sweet herbs, marjoram and thyme, no sage; 2 tablespoonsful butter or chopped 
bacon or fat; 4 whole eggs. Just break the eggs in whole and mix them up 
with the mixture; 2 tablespoonsful salt; 1 tablespoonsful black pepper. Mix 
all up together and use. That should be enough for two chickens. 


KILLING, 


In case you should be afraid that the bird will not be dead because you 
will see a certain amount of muscular action after it has been killed, let 
me say the bird is dead, as soon as I snap the neck. Take hold of the neck, 
with the little finger placed below the beak, and snap the joint down and 
back at the same time and it is all over. It is a good plan to allow the 
wings to flap a little. That helps the passage of the blood into the neck and 
drains the bird as effectually as it would be drained by bleeding, and yet 
you get none of the disagreeable experience of seeing the blood dropping 
in every direction. (Miss Yates then plucked the bird.). 


Mr. McGrew: The question of cold storage for poultry has been dis- 
‘cussed all over the United States, and I say that just as soon as putting 
dressed poultry into storage is stopped, just so soon will the poultry interests 
of the United States be ruined. If the United States government would 
spend the time in trying to teach the people not to kill the chicken until 
after it has fasted for thirty hours, instead of agitating against cold storage, 
it would be of more benefit to the people. 

There are eighty-five million of people in America, and six or eight mil- 
lions in Canada, and it would be utterly impossible to keep food for these 
people if it was not for cold storage, and thousands and thousands of people 
living in New York city would not be able to get eggs. I kept a turkey three 
years in cold storage, and I was invited to help eat one that had been in 
storage for five years. I did not get there, but the five gentlemen who did, 
said that if they had not been told that it was in five years, they would not 
have known it had been in storage longer than one year. I have eaten 
turkeys that have been in storage sixteen or eighteen months. I would 
rather have the flavor of one that had just been killed, but they are good 
Rod I think the fault is in the fowls before they get in cold storage and 
not after. 


Miss Yates: It is peculiar thing that we have to listen to statements 
of that kind repeatedly in the present day, just for the lack of common 
sanitary precautions, which one wishes that all would practise. 

Mr. McGrew: People who can pay $1 per dozen for eggs and $5 for 
a chicken will take care of themselves. It is the people who want cheap food 
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that we have to look after. The people who live in large cities and who 
cannot pay the big prices. 
Tur CHarrMan: After killing do you cool birds by artificial methods ? 


Miss Yates: No, we have only had an ordinary cellar to pack our 
birds. It is a well ventilated cellar; the shaping board should be in the 
cellar. } 

The birds should be packed in as cool a temperature as possible, and 
the best package I know of for shipping poultry is a meat basket. You 
can get them in many different shapes, some of them are wider than others. 
Put some clean paper in the bottom and sides of the basket, lay the birds 
on their sides. Pack them so that the breasts face each other. By packing 
in this way, you get a criss-cross pattern of the wing feathers all down the 
centre of the basket which is attractive looking. Do not have more than 
two layers in a basket. Then put a piece of paper on top and cover with a 
piece of sacking and sew down with a packing needle. 

Q.—Is that basket heavy enough to hold two dozen fowl? 

A.—This type of basket is. 

Q.—How far do you ship them? 

A.—From Jarvis, in Norfolk county, to Toronto, about 130 miles. 

Q.—Is the flesh of the chicken improved by keeping it? 

A.—T do not care for a chicken until a day or two after it has been 
killed. I consider they improve for a week at least. 

Q.—Would you want to eat that chicken you have Just killed, to-night? 

A.—I would not. You must be careful to get all the animal heat out of 
the bird before you pack. If you kill a chicken and then cool it in cold 
water and fry it, it is all right to eat the first day. 

THE CHAIRMAN: These birds you see on this shaping board have been 
killed and plucked by the students of the Short Course in Poultry here and 
you can see what they can do with very little training. 

Boninc. Anyone can bone a chicken. There is nothing at all difficult 
in doing it. It is just a question of patience and keeping at it. Take a 
smal] knife and make a slit right down the back, and proced to scrape until 
you free the sinews that attach the wings to the bones. Cut these sinews 
and proceed to scrape, scrape, scrape, until you can get the wing bones 
out. Scrape the carcass until you draw the bones out in the same way. 
As you scrape the flesh will gradually turn over until you have the bird 
inside out. 

Q.—How long would it take you to do that? 

A.—It takes some time. I have not had occasion to do a great many, 
and I cannot do it within an hour. The young domestic science students — 
that the Department sends out with me, sometime take an hour and a 
quarter, to an hour and a half. It is a very tedious thing to watch. That is 
all there is to do, scrape until you get it free. | 

Q.—Why did you put the liver of this bird in the pail. 

A.—Because it was not fit to use. I would not use it unless it was a 
bright red and not too dark. 

Q.—That is no cause for alarm as to condition in that chicken. 

A.—It depends upon other conditions in the chicken. You have to 
prepare something to put in the chicken to take the place of the bones, and © 
then it is prepared with aspic jelly and turned out in the square shape, 
and carve by cutting in slices, and it is astonishing the number of people 
you can serve with a chicken prepared in this way. If you want to try 
we dish, select a chicken that has not been frozen and that has an unbroken 
skin. ; 
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This is the mixture that is used in the Lillian Massey School in 
Toronto, which is now part of the Toronto University : 

1} pounds of chopped veal or you may use the flesh of another chicken 
or a young turkey. Sometimes in the old country, they use the tender loin 
of pork. It is well to wse white meat. Rabbit is sometimes used. 14 cups 
of white bread crumbs; 14 teaspoonful salt; } teaspoonsful pepper; 4 tea- 
spoonful sweet herbs. (We use 2 tablespoonsful); 4 teaspoonful lemon juice; 
3 tablespoonsful butter; 2 whole raw eggs; 4 tablespoonful chopped parsley. 

Mix in order given and use stock or cream to moisten; that will be suffi- 
cient for three and a half pounds of chicken. . 

Q.—Would it be cooked meat or raw? 

A.—Raw, it should on no account be meat that was cooked before. 
Place it within the body of the bird and with a teaspoon press it right in the 
cavities from which you have taken the bones, and fill up the whole of the 
body cavity, and then with a needle and cotton sew up the bird. Shape 
it as well as you can and roll it in muslin and wet it and allow twenty min- 
utes to the pound for cooking and 20 minutes over. You can steam or cook 
it in water or stock. In the meantime you have the bones from the carcass 
with the giblets and you should allow them to cook in a quart of water 
until you have it reduced to half the quantity and then clarify that with the 
white of an egg and add French Leaf gelatine, ? of an ounce per pint liquid. 
Decorate a cake tin or a bread tin in the bottom in any way you fancy 
with hard boiled egg cut in slices, or you can use beets or lettuce and toma- 
toes and then pour in half inch or so of your jelly and let it set. Then lay 
your chicken on the top of that and fill up with the remainder of your jelly 
and set it aside to cool. When you turn it out you certainly have an 
extremely pretty looking dish which your friends will not think you make 
at home. 

Tur CuairMAN: I am sure we all have enjoyed immensely Miss Yates’ 
lecture, and I know when we go home and try these things, we will want 
to come back the second time and see how we made so many mistakes. 

Q.—What would be the proper charge for trussing? 

A.—I think it is worth 5 cents for the trussing alone. 

Pror. C. K. Granam: We weigh the bird before trussing it, and we 
charge 5 cents a pound extra for trussing a bird. One that is bled and 
sold in the usual way at 15 cents a pound is the same as selling a bird drawn 
at 20 cents a pound. Suppose a bird that was four pounds undrawn is 
worth 60 cents, it will weigh three pounds when drawn and should sell for 
20 cents a pound to bring 60 cents. A bird loses 124 per cent. of the live 
weight by bleeding and plucking. 


ADDRESS. 
By G. C. Crernuman, B.S.A., M.S., Presrpent O.A.C., GuELPH. 


Again it is my privilege, and I esteem it such, to welcome back to the 
Ontario Agricultural College men and women who are interested particu- 
larly in the subject of poultry and poultry culture. We are hearing a 
great deal about it in Ontario, and they are asking us for poultry experts 
for other provisions of the Dominion. The States to the south have for so 
long been leaders in many ways in this poultry business, but we are rapidly 
coming to the front. I feel that it would be quite out of place to attempt 
to discuss the subject with you, or take up your time in giving statistics 
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of the poultry ‘business on an occasion of this kind. I simply want to make 
you feel quite at home on the first evening of your stay with us. I want 
you to feel so much at home that you will not confine your whole time or 
observation to the poultry department, although I am sure that when we 
have men so interested in matters regarding poultry as Mr. Graham, you 
will find it pretty hard to get away for him, and I have no doubt you hardly 
find time for meals. I would be very glad if you would feel free to come 
into any of the other buildings and inspect them and learn as much as you 
can of what we are doing at this Institution. 

Agriculture has come to occupy a place second to none in this country, 
and because of what has been done in agriculture the less than eight mil- 
lion people of this Dominion of Canada have gone to the expense and trouble 
of building three transcontinental roads, east and west. The country 
to the south of us contained forty million people before they thought they 
could afford to build a transcontinental road, so you see that although 
three transcontinental roads may not at present be able to live in this 
country with the population we have, yet, we believe it is an agricultural 
country, and that it will make rapid growth, and those who come to us from 
foreign shores will find comfortable homes here and will develop the 
country in the west. Then these continental roads will have all they can 
do in the days to come, and this Canada of ours will be a great country. 


You will ask me “What are you doing, and what is your institution 
doing, and what are all these big buildings for and why are you spending 
$1,000,000 in buildings to educate the people of this province and of this 
Dominion to a proper understanding and better knowledge of this business 
which you say is the greatest business and which you believe is going to 
develop this Dominion of Canada and make it grow into a country as big 
and as great as the country to the south of us?’ I want to tell you one or 
two things in connection with the work here so that you may have an intelli- 
gent idea of why the Government of the Province have started this institu- 
tion and have so liberally supported it. Because of some of the work that 
has been done here, we find that the college has, to some extent, gotten a 
name abroad, and it might be interesting to you if I were just to read the 
headings of the correspondence which I find upon my desk after being 
absent from my office six hours. I went to Toronto this morning, and on 
my return I found that my stenographer had placed upon my desk these 
letters which will give you some idea of the scope of the work we are doing. 
The first one is from a family in Edinburgh, Scotland, asking me to kindly 
send a prospectus of the Guelph Agricultural College, as they have a son 
who is thinking of coming out to this institution. The next one is Newark, 
New Jersey; Glasgow, Scotland ; Sarnia, Alberta, Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College at Truro; Dudley, England; Homestead, North-West England; 
one from Jerusalem, in Asia; and one from Toronto. That sort of thing 
gives us not only a broader scope for our work, but we know that the people 
are looking to us to give their boys and girls such instructions in agricul- 
tural work that they can help other countries to do better things in agri- 
culture. 

I will leave aside the work we are doing for the boy who is with us; 
The boy who comes to us from the farm has a practical knowledge of things. . 
I see many of them sitting before me. They are not only practical men, 
but men who did things before they left home. We have men attending 
the College who can hardly be spared at home, and who could not come 
here in the fall until after the school opened; men who come here to get a 
knowledge of the why and wherefore of the things on the farm: Why do 
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this and that, and the results you get by doing such things, and how to 
save a certain amount of time. I am going to say a few things about what 
we are doing for the farmers themselves—what we are doing to help them 
on their own farms. If we reached all the boys who were eligible to 
come to us, we would yet have left out a number of young men who cannot 
come and the older brothers and the fathers and mothers who want to get 
away from a lot of things they have been doing by rule of thumb, and 
who want to know why Providence has sent them weed pests and poultry 
diseases and fungus growths on fruit and insect pests on their crops. 

I have before me the names of our Faculty for 1908-09. The first 
name I see on the list is the Professor of Dairying. What has he been able 
to do for the farmers of the Province? I heard him say at’a meeting three 
years ago, that it was a great shame that there was such a difference between 
the average and the possible production of the cow; the average cow gave 
8,000 pounds. And in order to back up his judgment he went and bought 
a.cow, and he produced from that cow in one year 20,778 pounds of milk, 
and that is what he meant when he said that the difference between the 
possible and the average was very great. Apply that to your own business, 
the difference betwen the average farmer that has poultry and the best far- 
mer; the one man is making money and the other does not know whether 
he is making anything or not. 

The next one is the Professor of Field Husbandry. We had a little 
fight between the farmer and the miller. The miller said, “We want Mani- 
toba hard wheat that gives us the largest percentage of good flour,’”’ and 
Professor Zavitz said, ‘““We cannot grow that in Ontario, but we have a vari- 
ety which we call Dawson Golden Chaff and I advise our farmers to grow 
that.” The miller said, “‘That is not good wheat for flour.’’ Professor 
Zavitz said, ‘‘That is your look-out, and you are still paying as much for it 
as for the other.”’ Then Mr. Zavitz said to himself ‘‘That is all right, but 
is not there some way by which we can produce as good wheat as the Turkey 
Red that the miller will like?’’ And so he crossed Dawson Golden Chaff 
with Turkey Red, and from that he picked the best seed and planted it 
again till now he has produced—he has not given it to the world and will 
not until he gets it established—but he tells me privately that he has got 
something promising that he believes will meet the wishes of both the miller 
and the farmer. And if he can perfect it and send it out, he will have 
handed his name down to posterity. 

The next I see on the list is the Professor of Landscape Gardening. 
Professor Hutt is now prepared to go through the length and breadth of this 
Province with illustrations of our college greenhouses and grounds and help 
every rural school in the country to make better gardens and have plants, so 
that they can pick them up and look at the roots and see how they are grow- 
ing. ‘Teach the children something about agriculture when their time is not 
worth very much. Let them play at it. We believe that is good work. 

The next is the Professor of Animal Husbandry, and uo matter what 
we may do to grow better peas, oats, barley and rye, if our cattle are not 
right and our sheep are not right and our swine are not right, although we 
may raise great crops of these grains, we will not have the proper animals 
to feed the grain to. If we feed good grain to inferior cattle, we will not 
get good returns, and Professor Day is going throughout the length and. 
breadth of this country lecturing on Animal Husbandry. He was at Carle- 
ton Place last week, at Lindsay the week before, and this morning he has 
gone up to Ayr. When he is not lecturing to the students here, he goes 
about the country and gets from thirty to three hundred farmers together, 
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and brings into the ring cattle; sheep and swine, and talks about them. 
He will say, “What do you think of that fellow,—have you got one as good 
as he is?’’ And then they thresh out the different points, and by compari- 
son they find out what they know, and very often what they don’t know, 
and some farmers will go home and say, ‘‘I am not going to be satisfied 
with a poor kind; I am going to buy a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle and 
I am going to take a pride in them.’’ 

The Professor of Chemistry is next. What can he do for the farmers? 
He told me the other day he analyzed a sample of so called bran that was 
all oat hulls. They had taken out the oat-meal and sold it to the Scotchmen, 
and then they took the hulls and ground them up and sold them to the . 
Irish to feed their cattle. From looking at it, I could not tell whether it 
was ground oats or hulls or bran. Professor Harcourt said, “This must not 
be. We have no business to be paying for these things, and a committee 
was appointed at the Experimental Union to go to Ottawa and point this 
out, and get a law that will protect the farmer. If the President of the 
Agricultural College says it looks good to him, how is the ordinary farmer 
to tell. The Professor of Chemistry says, ‘‘I will not take any chance. 
I will find out for myself;’’ and he has the appliances and he goes to work 
and analyses. 7 

Professor Dean heard that they were using boracic acid in butter, and he 
said to Professor Harcourt, ‘“Find out whether that is bad or not,’’ and he got 
a lot of the College boys in the dining room, and he said ‘‘What do you say 
to our feeding you on boracic acid?’’ He tried it, and they found it had 
no ill effects, and he doubled the dose and then increased it. to twenty times 
as much, before it injured them, or before they said they did not care for 
more butter, and the result was that he was able to say to the consumer 
that the amount of boracic acid used in the butter would not do any injury. 

Professor McCready is down as Professor of Botany or Nature Study. 
What is that? We have been trying to find out what is nature study. We 
find that the country boys and country girls are not learning anything about 
country things. The English school teachers came over here to get ideas of 
our schools and they said to us, “What are you doing for your farmer boys 
and girls?’’ We said to them, ‘‘Come and look at our town and city schools. 
Are they not nice buildings, nicely ventilated and have we not nice black- 
boards in them, and well dressed children?’’ And they said, “We agree 
with that, but we hear you are an agricultural people, and we see your 
signs up in old London, and see displayed samples of oats and peas and 
other grains, and we see you have an immigration office in Whitehall, and 
advertise 160 acres free. What are you doing for the agricultural popu- 
lation ?’? And.we were obliged to say, ‘‘We are not doing very much. The 
boy in the country is taking Canadian History and English History and 
arithmetic and Geography.’’ Mr. Mosley said to me: ‘“‘Are these boys 
going on to the High School like the other boys or back to the farm? Are 
they getting anything that will help them on the farm? Could not you do 
something for these boys that will make them more useful citizens at 
home?’ And we commenced thinking about these things, and we have 
evolved a system that we think will help. . 

We have arranged with the Educational Department to send us any- 
where from one hundred to three hundred teachers from the Normal 
Schools, who are going to teach in the country. They are coming to us 
this EHaster and during three months we are going to have Professor Day, 
Professor Harcourt and Professor Hutt teach them, and they are coming 
over to the poultry department for a few days to learn what they can about 
these different things. | 
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We want to let them know what poultry is, and what incubators are, 
so that they can give the children an opportunity to study things. Nature 
study is pointing out things of a rural nature. Professor McCready is 
going to give them studies to take home so that they can get the boys and 
girls to think agriculturally, in order that when they get to be farmers and 
farmers’ wives they will know something about the things they are tramp- 
ing over all the time. The names of the common birds and common insects 
and weeds, so that they will not go blindly out among them and not think, 
because their attention has not been called to them. 

Then we have Mr. W. H. Day, Lecturer in Physics. A farmer said to 
me the other day, ‘“‘What do they do with Physics in Agriculture?’’ The 
department of physics is one of the most important we have here. A man 
said to me the other day, ‘‘I live in Victoria County, and the water lay on 
ten acres of my land until June, and I could grow nothing on it but hay 
and oats.’? He notified our Professor of Physics, and he went down and 
gave him a plan so that he could underdrain it at an expense of about $14.50 
an acre, and it is now the earliest field on the farm. There are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in this Province of Ontario that needs drain- 
ing. The tile factoriés of this Province are now working overtime to get 
tile ready for the farmers who want to underdrain their land. 


Then we have Mr. E. J. Zavitz, Professor of Forestry. What do we 
care about Forestry? We are a forest country. But some men come along 
like Dr. Clarke or Dr. Pinchot of Washington, and they say “Stop!’’ What 
is the matter? “Why,’’ they say, “we have not got fifty years’ supply of 
timber in the world. Germany is now importing wood. There are only 
two countries in the world that have more wood than they can use and that 
is Canada and the Scandinavian Peninsula, Norway and Sweden, and they 
are giving out.”’ 

I went down on the train this morning with the manager of the Mas- 
sey-Harris Works at Toronto, and he said, ‘‘We have brought in fifty mil- 
lion feet of lumber from the United States since the first of January. We 
are buying nearly all of it in Arkansas and Ohio. We cannot get it in 
Canada, our timber is about exhausted.’’ We are starting to grow here, 
little trees from seed. We have waste land all through this Provinces from 
which the timber should never have been cut, rocky places that are a dis- 
figurement to the landscape. Suppose it does take fifty years, we are apt 
to think that is too far ahead. If it takes fifty or seventy-five years, what 
is the difference? It is going to give us a revenue and the Government 
has taken it up. 


There are waste places north of Cobourg and in Norfolk County and in 
Simcoe and in Lambton, a strip nearly fifty miles long. Thousands of acres 
in Old Ontario could be replanted with first class pine, and the time will 
come when we will get this back. What have we got to say to posterity for 
‘what we have done in the year 1908? Millions of dollars worth of pine 
was burned up simply for the want of a little policing on the outside. 

I might go on and speak of the work of Mr. J. W. Crow. If you tell 
a manufacturer that by doing a little extra work he would double his money, 
he would do it at once, but farmers don’t always look at it that way, and 
very often they neglect to spray their orchards and lose more than half- 
their crop. We want to tell the farmers how by doing little things they 
can make of this country a big and better and stronger and healthier and 
more wholesome country to live in. (Applause). 
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ILLUSTRATED ADDRESS. 
By T. F. McGrew, Scranton, Pa. 


I am sure you are all delighted with what your President said about 
what you are doing up here in the Province of Ontario, and I was delighted 
when he said what he did about old Scotland, because nearly two hundred 
years ago my people left Scotland and went to the south part of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Two hundred years is not a long time, because the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania have been stripped in that time so bare that even the grass has forgotten . 
to grow, and if you can send somebody down there from this country who 
will make one blade of grass grow where there used to be an hundred they 
will give you a gold medal. 


Men and women have been foolish. Perhaps I have been foolish in 
spending so many hours of my life in attempting to trace out the different 
origins of poultry. I have traced a different origin from that scientific man, 
Mr. Darwin. When in Boston a couple of weeks ago, I was asked to make 
a few remarks. Old Uncle Henry Hales, an Englishman, said he had heard 
me talk before, and he did not believe a word I said, because Darwin knew 
more about it than I did; but when I asked the old gentleman if he believed 
everything Darwin said, he replied, ‘“‘I am no monkey.’’ Ben Butler said 
‘he had been called a great many things, but he had never been called a 
fool. I have been told by some people that I was wrong in some of my 
ideas as to the origin of poultry, but no one has ever told me yet that I was 
a fool in what I said; and I am going to try to present to you to-night my 
idea of the origin of poultry, and my reasons for saying what I do. Mr. 
Darwin and other people of his character tell us that all pigeons came from 
the Blue Rock. He also tells us that all poultry came from the Gallus 
Bankiva, or what we call Black Red Jungle fowl of India. Mr. Darwin had 
settled that theory beyond peradventure, when another gentleman discovered 
two more jungle fowl which he thought might have had a hand in the game, 
and then another man discovered in the Island of Ceylon a little jungle 
fowl that he described like this, ‘‘Im form they are like a minature Shanghai 
or what you call in England the Cochin fowl.’’ Now, we have these three, 
the Gallus Bankiva, Sombretta, and the Ceylon Jungle fowl. I have been 
fortunate enough to have seen and handled plenty of the Bankiva, and I 
have four living specimen of the Sombretta or Jungle fowl. From the 
jungles of India come a great many of the Pheasants; the Pea fowl are plenti- 
ful there. If all fowl came from the Gallus Bankiva where do the woolley 
hens come from, and where do the silky coat come from? It is very difficult 
to imagine, indeed, where these birds come from. 


_ Mr. McGrew then gave a very interesting illustrated address on the 
different breeds of fowl and pigeons, describing each slide. His remarks 
were listened to with rapt attention. 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LIVER 
DISEASE AND WHAT IS COMMONLY CALLED 
“WHITE DIARRHGA.”’ 


- By Gro. Byron Morse, Wiha Oped cod Das Aone 


[Dr. Morse is in charge of investigation of poultry diseases and diseases 
of cold-blooded animals, Pathological Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. eed 

I trust that you have brought along your salt cellars, for you will need 
a pinch or two of that excellent corrective. When our genial chairman 
tells you, “This is our opportunity to be instructed in these matters which 
we know too little about, and Dector Morse is well able to give us the 
information we want,’’ you should ask him if he has taken that information 
himself. You know that the chairman is reputed to be my strongest oppon- 
ent upon this subject, and I suggest that, unless he shows evidence of con- 
prpion this morning, you call on him, when I have finished, to present his 
side. 

It must be recognized that there is opposition, deliberate or uninten- 
tional, to the views I represent. Now, there are two ways of dealing with 
Perditions of this kind. One is the diplomatic way; I am not able to adopt 
that method, I am a little afraid of it. The other is the method of the man 
who wants to fight a duel, and who says to you at once, ‘‘Prepare to defend 
yourself,’? and then dene: I am here not merely to urge you to stop a 
certain line of theorizing, but to charge any of you. who are giving all your 
time and thought to the hypothesis of dietetic origin of liver diseases, with 
being obstructionists at the present moment in connection with our study of 
the diseases of chickens. I am sure that is a fair and square way of throw- 
ing down the gauntlet. I do not know of any thing that is more.severe than 
that, and I would not dare say it if we did not have ag chairman a gentle- 
man whom we all know and whom we delight to recognize as always worthy 
to give battle on this subject. I speak thus strongly because poultrymen 
have been working on the theory of overfeeding and improper feeding in its 
various forms for years. You may trace back as far as you please in any of 
the poultry journals, and you will find constant reference to the idea that 
these various diseases of the liver are due to overfeeding or feeding the 
wrong material. Accompanying this theorizing has been apparently an 
increase in disease. Over against that we must place the work of physicians 
and the work of other scientists who have been investigating diseases and 
finding living organisms or germs as the causative agents of disease, with 
the result that in the measure that these microbian causes have been recog- 
nized diseases has keen more or less controlled. But so long as there is this 
determination on the part of poultrymen to think that almost all the ail- 
ments of chickens are due to the same disturbance and to the same organ 
that most of the patent medicine advertisements charge with the ailments 
of man, namely, the liver, just so long will there be a refusal to accept 
scientific facts, and so a failure to secure benefit from these facts. I do not 
mean that you may not, in some cases, come back from the germ theory to 
that hypothesis, but I do say that if well meaning men of reputable stand- 
ing in the scientific world are finding germs as causative agents in disease, 
and from time to time locating them in these very organs that you claim 
are affected, and are finding out that they cause disease in the liver and in 
other parts of the fowl’s body as well as in the organs of other animals, and 
you refuse to recognize these facts, just so long are you helping to obstruct 
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the present movement of science in the study of poultry diseases. The best 
way is to get in line, accept and acknowledge the possibility of germs, thus 
giving the scientist a chance, and if he does not make good, lay his theory 
aside and take up again the old theory. There is one sure way of doing 
this; that is to have every agricultural college and every experimental sta- 
tion supplied with a poultry pathologist, who shall devote full time to the 
study of the organisms of disease which may, by the remotest possibility, 
affect poultry, and bring all data thus secured to bear upon the elucidation 
of poultry diseases. You say you cannot get the men or women? Yes, I 
think you can, because when once the germ theory is fully accepted and you 
start in to locate these germs in the animal or vegetal kingdom, you will 
find that there is a rather limited number, and it will be possible for your 
graduates who have gone extensively into this question, to prepare them- 
selves, in a few months, to handle this question with considerable intelli- 
gence. 

We may divide the diseases of the liver into two classes: infectious and 
non-infectious. The non-infectious diseases are important, nevertheless, I 
wish to put most of my time, to-day, on the infectious diseases. 


NON-INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


Any disease which affects the liver must disturb the whole organism. 
Ordinarily speaking we attribute to the liver three functions, the production 
of bile, the production of glycogen, and the production of urea. Im addi- 
tion to these functions it also manufactures a various number of enzymes 
which have for their purpose the dissolution, the transformation, the precipi- 
tation and even the destruction of toxins that are brought by the blood to 
the liver, especially from the intestines. 

Q.—What do you mean by toxins? 

A.—As just used by me the word would signify chemical poisons which 
result from life changes in the organism, what I might call the products 
of tissue change in the living body. That is not the usual definition of the 
books, but I think it will cover what we are after in this study. Quite fre- 
quently the books give the definition in such manner as to connect toxins 
altogether with bacteria. We ourselves produce toxins in the various changes 
going on in the body in connection with the assimilation of food and the 
destruction of tissue. Bacterial life in its development produces toxins, 
when attacking an organism the bacteria discharge these toxins which have 
the same effect as though a poison had been introduced into the system. 

Now, you see the importance of knowing something of the non-infectious 
diseases of the liver. Because if through bad feeding, through cold, or 
any wrong condition of living, the liver be disturbed in its functions, at 
once you have the whole assimilative work of the organism disturbed, and 
you have the system undermined in its power to resist the toxins that are 
generated by the bird itself, to say nothing of those that are sure to be pro- 
duced by disease organisms that may attack the bird. We must remember 
therefore that there are diseases of the liver produced by bad feeding. 

Q.—What would you call bad feeding? 


A.—Over feeding; feeding wrong articles of food; feeding chickens 
that are in close confinement material that will furnish proteid matter in 
such a way that the bird will develop gout. Perhaps you had not thought 
of birds suffering from that disorder, but I hope to show you pictures 
to-morrow night of that very disease. 
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Q.—What food would you recommend? 

A.—That will have to be left to the men and women who are experi- 
enced in such work. 

Q.—That liver we had yesterday in Miss Yates’ demonstration was the 
result of too high feeding ? 

A.—Yes, there occurred a breaking down of tissue, the normal sub- 
stance of the liver was changed into fat. Now, then, that lhver could not 
possibly cause a germ disease. Let me call your attention to something that 
only too frequently occurs. You call in a physician. He says, “I must 
take your temperature.’’ He puts a thermometer in your mouth. Tempera- 
ture, 102. He calls again, finds the temperature is 103 and remarks, ‘‘Get- 
ting close to the typhoid temperature.’’ He orders a little calomel and tells 
you to keep quiet for a day or so. The fever subsides. The disturbance in 
the liver and in the whole organism due to a certain sluggishness of the 
liver is overcome. When the physician returns he finds your temperature 
normal, and to your statement that you now feel quite well, he responds, 
“Tf you had not called me in just when you did you would have had typhoid 
fever.’’ Now, that is all bosh. It is the most absolute kind of rubbish 
for a man to talk that way. You cannot have the typhoid disease without 
bacteria of the typhoid class. 

You may have a fatty liver, or a poor, old, dilated, fatty heart, and 
you may have an enlarged spleen, and you may be like Mephibosheth of old, 
“lame on both feet,’’ and all these things combined could not cause a single 
germ disease, a single infectious disease. 

The CuatrMan: If you have this fatty degeneration of an organ does 
that organ become thereby more easily exposed to germ disease? 

A.—Mr. Chairman, you pulled my thunder last August at Niagara, and 
now you have drawn my whole charge. We may have much hope of our 
chairman coming round to the proper view. (Laughter.) In view of the 
fact that he knows these things I can only say to him in the words of a 
book, the reputation of which was established hundreds of years ago, “‘If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 

Our chairman has anticipated just the point to which I was coming. 
If a person is in the condition I have described he is in a most splendid 
condition to become a victim of any pathogenic germ that is travelling about. 
It is for this reason you must maintain your vitality at the highest point. 
This is the very thing I tried to impress upon you at Niagara. These vari- 
ous conditions do not produce germ disease. You must have the organisms 
in order to have the infection. As I do not care to spend much time to-day 
on the non-infectious diseases, the point that we have just reached offers an 
excellent opportunity to turn to the discussion of 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 


The importance of infectious diseases is seen in the fact that although 
a non-infectious disease may terminate in death. still it begins and ends 
with one chicken, while on the other hand, an infectious disease, beginning 
as it may—and usually does—with one chicken, is very apt to end with 
killing one or two hundred birds or possibly the whole flock. 

Taking up the infectious diseases I desire this morning to call your 
attention to a group of diseases represented by such specimens as you see 
here on the table. These specimens show marked changes in the liver, they 
are samples of diseases that present necrotic change. Pick up any of these 
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jars, and you would say, ‘‘Here are areas of necrosis,’’ that is, areas of 
death in living tissue. Here, for instance, is a liver a portion of which 
appears healthy; on the other hand, other portions of it have suffered degen- 
eration, even death, and where you see these little round nodules or cheesy 
spots, there you recognize what we call foci of necrosis or necrotic areas. 
There has been disease here that has caused complete death of limited, cir- 
cumscribed portions of the living tissue. | 

I really think that apart from medicine, everybody ought to be familiar 
with the meaning of the word ‘‘necrosis.’”? It means local death in living 
tissue, death of a portion of a living body. This word has an important 
position in one passage in the New Testament. When Paul used the expres- 
sion, (2 Corinthians, IV. 10) ‘‘Always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus,’ he used this word “Neérosis,’’ ‘“‘Always bearing about 
in the body the ‘necrosis’ of the Lord Jesus.’’ Here was a man, a living 
man, who was constantly saying ‘‘No’’ to certain tendencies of the flesh, 
these negations being caused by his adherence to the word of Christ and to 
the life of Christ. It was death, or, using an old word, mortification within 
the living body. So you see the word is one that we ought to understand 
apart, from matters of medical science. 

I shall now place on the blackboard a list of diseases characterized by 
the presence of necrotic areas in the liver. This list is made up from cases 
that have been investigated in the laboratory at Washington in connection 
with the post mortem examination of chickens sent in for that purpose. 
Over against the name of the disease I place the name of the causative 
agent when that is a micro-organism. I am sorry to burden you with these 
long names, and do not blame the laity for lumping these affections under 
the one general title of “‘liver disease.’’ Unfortunately, for the use of this 
general term, the treatment of these diseases varies according to the cause, 
hence the importance wherever possible, of securing a careful diagnosis. 


TUBERCULOSIS......... ee teem eats eae, Bacillus tuberculosis 
GOCGOIDIOSIS 2 Wen eck wee aoe Coccidium tenellum. 
CERCOMONADOSIS...........ccssceseeeeeteensee Monocercomonas gallinarum. 
ASPERGILLOSIS. Yih ce eaten eae Aspergillus fumigatus. 

PEMLA Gi Pik c,h its foe abe Conde ne eames one Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 


INFECTION DOUBTFUL. 


TRUE MTA oe eS Ce OL POC, RM Ce 
SARCOMATOSIG © cuore rs tae ond STs Recent eta 
(SARCINOMATOSIS Sn 50: 5h ice ie ee eee co EA eee 


NON-INFECTIOUS. 
Govr (visceral). 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


All of these specimens are examples of tuberculois, in which disease 
we frequently have these necrotic areas developed to great size. Notice the 
prominence of these nodules, how salient they are, protruding above the — 
surface of the liver. Here is a cut nodule, notice the peculiar cheesy char- 
acter of the cut surface. Generally the liver is greatly enlarged. Sometimes 
on opening the fowl’s abdomen the liver appears to be the only thing there. 
Here are some specimens in which the spleen is enlarged and studded with 
tubercles. Such a case as this, which I understand came from a goose, showing 
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this huge, chessy mass in the lungs is in my experience quite rare in poultry. 
The liver, spleen, and intestines are most frequently involved. Here is a 
fine specimen presenting tubercles on the intestines. These intestinal 
lesions are important as showing the source of infection and the manner in 
which the disease is spread upon the farm when once introduced. Many of 
these nodules open on the inside of the intestine and so contaminate the intes- 
tinal contents, and thus the droppings become infectious. I have been able 
to transmit the disease by placing healthy birds in cages with diseased 
birds. 

Q.—May these necrotic areas be formed by dietetic causes or are they 
always the result of a germ? 

A.—If you mean these necrotic areas, no; they can be caused only by 
the bacillus tuberculosis. If you mean necrotic areas similar to these, that 
is, whitish or yellowish, cheesy nodules, no; they would require either 
the action of micro-organisms or some malignant cause such as we have to 
assume in leukemia, sarcomatosis, or carcinomatosis. But if you mean to 
ask if dietetic disturbances can cause necrotic areas in the liver, I answer, 
‘possibly, yes.”’ . 

We know that bacterial toxins circulating in the blood often produce 
small areas of necrosis in the liver, so that the liver will appear studded 
with pinhead, yellowish spots. We must for this reason concede that it 
may be possible to have such areas produced by toxins generated as the 
result of what we call in medicine, faulty metabolism, what might be termed 
depraved nutrition. Let me at this point dispose of the last named disease 
in the list—visceral gout. We know that gout is due to faulty metabolism; 
sometimes it manifests itself in the joints; at other times it attacks. the 
internal organs or viscera. To-morrow night I hope to show you pictures 
of visceral gout in a chicken, also views of minute collections of crystals 
of biurate of soda that having been deposited from the blood in different 
portions of the liver produced these small necroses. 

A diagnosis of tuberculosis should never be accepted without a micro- 
scopic demonstration of the presence of the bacillus of tuberculosis in the 
nodules. The ordinary data which you send to the editor of a poultry paper, 
going light, pale combs, spotted liver, are not sufficient for a true diagnosis. 

Q.—Dr. Brown, of England, says that when a chicken dies of roup 
it also has tuberculosis. 


Dr. Morse: J could not go with that, especially if by that statement 
it is meant that roup and tuberculosis are always associated in the same bird 
or that the two diseases own the same cause. While denying the necessary 
association of the two affections, I am perfectly ready to admit the accidental 
association of two such infections or even more in the same bird. A few 
years ago I found a triple infection in a Snowy Owl. One lung was quite 
destroyed by aspergillosis, a nodular disease, often resembling tuberculosis, 
and, as we shall see later on, produced bv a mold. Now, in smears made from 
the cheesy material in those nodules I found a few tubercle bacilli, but that 
did not prove to me that tuberculosis was the cause of death in that case. 
I found a few little hard glands, somewhat enlarged, in the region of the 
intestines. This material I inoculated into guinea pigs with the result that 
they became tuberculous. On further examination of the owl I found the 
other lung congested, the liver greatly congested and the spleen enlarged 
and dark. In the lung that was not infected with aspergillosis I found 


nothing to suggest tuberculosis, but this did not warrant me in assuming 


that aspergillosis and tuberculosis are to be sought in association as in the 
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infected lung. As I examined further I noticed small areas containing yel- - 
lowish gelatinous fluid and feeling sure I knew what that meant I sowed 
some of the heart blood, a bit of liver and a bit of spleen on to culture media 
and secured pure cultures of Bacillus proteus, that particular variety that 
has been recognized as the cause of infectious jaundice in man. This was 
indeed an association of diseases. 

Q.—How are we going to avoid this disease? 

A.—When purchasing new chickens fight shy of stock in which you 
find birds with anemic or yellowish combs, even if the owner does tell you 
that the feed hasn’t been just right. If the disease should get into your 
flock, kill every fowl] that shows signs of it. However, if the entire flock 
should be infected, try the Bang method, the method of eradication prac- 
tised on cattle in Denmark. 

Q.—How do you know this disease is there? 

A.—Your suspicions should be aroused by finding birds which present 
an anemic condition of the comb and about the eyes. If such a fowl dies, 
carefully open the body and if you note yellowish nodules on the liver and 
spleen and along the intestines your suspicions should be strengthened. The 
only way to confirm them is to send this material to the nearest agricultural 
college, experiment station or pathological laboratory and have 1t examined 
by a competent microscopist. 

Q.—Haven’t they, by that time, got it bad enough to spread it to other 
chickens ? 

A.—Very likely; by means of the infective droppings contaminating the 
ground. However, you can eradicate the disease without destroying all the 
chickens at once. Keep the old stock on the old ground. Prepare new 
ground, upon which to raise the young chickens by top-dressing with lime, 
deep plowing and exposing the soil for some weeks to the sunlight. Now, 
take your eggs from this infected stock, wipe them in 95 per cent. alcohol or 
4 per cent. solution of some good coal tar disinfectant, hatch in incubators, — 
and raise the chicks at a distance from the old stock. When the new lot of 
chickens have come to laying age you may kill the old stock and treat the 
ground by the method just outlined. 


Q.—Suppose I take two hens, one has tuberculosis, and the other has 
not, and I put the eggs in an incukator and raise chicks, won’t they have 
tuberculosis ? 


A.—WNo. 


Q.—Is it possible for the bacillus to be in the egg? 

A.—F¥or all practical purposes, no. ‘Tuberculosis is considered by 
scientists generally as practically not an hereditary disease. That is to say, 
the number of cases of congenital infection is so small as to be really a 
necligible element for consideration in the battle against the disease. As ty 
the actual possibility of the tubercle bacillus being in the egg, I must answer, 
‘‘ves.’? The careful investigations of Koch and Rabinowitsch, published in 
1907, prove not only the existence of tubercular disease of the ovary in birds, 
but also the possibility of the transfer of the bacillus to the egg. As early 
as 1889, Maffucci, an Italian experimenter, inoculated eggs with tubercle 
bacilli, incubated them and proved that while the presence of the bacilli did 
not hinder the development of the embryo, yet later, a few weeks after 
hatching, the bacilli began their destructive work in the body of the chick. 
In a later series of experiments, carried on between 1898 and 1903, the same 
worker demonstrated, among other facts that small quantities of tubercle 
bacilli were destroyed by the tissues of the embryo, although these same 
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quantities produced tuberculosis when fed to or inoculated into adult chickens 
or chicks hatched from healthy eggs. Several other investigators have 
secured results which lead to the conclusion that in birds as well as in cattle 
and swine, the possibility of infection of the embryo is too small to be taken 
into account in the eradication of tuberculosis. 


Q.—Take a hen of low vitality, do you mean to say that she is going 
to produce healthy offspring? 

A.—That is a question that must be answered by experience rather than 
by theorizing. If a brother or sister of mine died from tubercular disease, 
I should thank the physician for letting me know it. Why? Because I[ 
would recognize that I came of stock that appeared to be more easily sus- 
ceptible to the microbe of tuberculosis, and I would take the precautionary 
measures requisite in such a case. I never like to brag about my health or 
my immunity to disease, yet, having looked a long way back into my family 
history, I sometimes say, “‘given ordinary conditions, I have no fear of 
contracting tuberculosis.’’ Of course, I associate with family history the 
existence at present of almost superabounding health and, therefore, a 
marked power of resistance. But if I had among my ancestry individuals 
who had succumbed to this disease, I would recognize that I belonged to a 
strain that is susceptible, and I would live out of doors all I could. I would 
run a chicken farm, avoid working to the point of fatigue, eat all I could, 
and sleep out of doors eleven months of the year. What I have just said, 
you see, is in strict accord with the theory of weakened ofispring from a 
breeding stock of low vitality. Nevertheless, on the other hand, experience 
compels us to go with such prominent authority as Professor Bang, of De- 
mark who says that a farmer can eradicate tuberculosis from his herd without 
killing the infected stock. The calves are taken, at birth, away from their 
tuberculous mothers, and fed on pasteurized milk. This precludes all 
possibility of infection by association. Since there is practically no chance 
of the disease being inherited, if the calves are protected from contagion, 
he finally obtains a herd free from tuberculosis That method has proven 
satisfactory in the development of herds, and there has been thus far no 
evidence of weakened vitality. 


Since we are all looking forward to a discussion of the subject of White 
Diarrhea as the closing part of my topic, I will pass for the present the 
subject of coccidiosis which stands second on this list. 


CERCOMONDOSIS. 


‘he next disease of the liver that is characterized by necrotic areas I 
have placed third on the list and called it Cercomonadosis. This disease is 
caused by a micro-organism called Monocercomonas gallinarum, which, like 
the coccidium, belongs to the lowest group of the animal kingdom, the Pro- 
tozoa. The cercomonad is a flagellate organism, that is, it is possessed of 
from one to four very long flagella or whips by means of which it thrashes 
_ about in the fluids. This liver has such small, scattered, almost depressed 
necrotic spots that I would venture to think it was a case of cercomonad 
disease. Jn Washington I have had cases similar to this, and when I have 
placed a minute bit of the cheesy material in a drop of normal salt solution 
and examined it under the microscope I have found numerous, small, oval, 
round or irregularly shaped bodies about fourteen twenty-five thousandths of 
an inch in length, sometimes in diameter, having at its blunt end a slender 

prolongation about the length of the body itself, and at its pointed end 
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from two to four flagella or whips united at their base. Sometimes we find . 
but one flagellum, but this is probably because the others are broken off. 

Prof. GrawamM: Does Cercomonadosis ever attack little chickens? 

-A.—Yes. I frequently find it in fatal diarrheas of chicks and even 
adult fowls. Since we know that the white color in so-called white diarrhea 
is due to the presence of excretory matter from the kidneys you will not be 
surprised when I tell you that the diarrhea caused in the chick by the 
cercomonad is sometimes white. However, speaking off-hand, I should say 
that the majority of cases I have seen have been characterized by dark to 
black fecal discharges. This black coloration, as you are of course aware, 
is due to the admixture of blood due to the character of inflammation pro- 
duced in the intestines. In these cases I have never found the enlarged and 
plugged ceca found in coccidiosis. This cercomonad, possibly with a slight 
change in its second name, is the cause of canker in squabs. 

Prof. GrawaM: Carbolic acid would put that out of business? 

A.—Yes, I think it might if taken early enough. The difficulty with 
squabs is that we are not apt to notice the disease until there is quite a mass 
of necrotic material in the throat and the tissues much distended with gas. 
Scrape off all canker in sight and apply, with a swab, 24 per cent carbolic 
acid in glycerine. For diarrhea caused by this organism inject into the 
vent 1 per cent. aqueous solution of carbolic acid. I find the same liver 
trouble produced by the cercomonad in adult pigeons as in fowls. I have 
never found the necrotic livers in chicks or squabs. 

While on this subject of cercomonad disease I want to tell you that I 
believe that the majority of cases of roup may be set down as cases of cer- 
comonadosis. I have quite frequently found it in the necrotic material of 
the mouth and-of the eye. There are those who tell us that roup is due to 
a bacillus and that the cercomonad is not pathogenic (that is, disease-pro- 
ducing) and only happens to be associated with the disease. Now, in the 
first place, those who claim a bacillary origin for roup should produce, the 
bacillus and several investigators claim to have done so, but the trouble that 
I find with their work is that nearly every man produces a different bacillus. 
In the second place, the Cercomonas gallinarum is pathogenic; as I have 
told you, I have found it in liver necroses where there was absolutely noth- 
ing else to cause the trouble. If this organism causes necrotic disease in the 
liver, why deny it the power of doing the same thing in the mouths and 
throats of chickens and squabs. Here is an important point in the recogni- 
tion of this disease agent. You have no difficulty in recognizing them 
when active. But they appear to be chilled very quickly by cold, and killed 
too, for that matter. Now, as they pass into the quiescent stage of either 
chilling or death, they draw in the tail and their flagella drop off; they also 
assume a perfectly spherical shape. In this condition, unless one is very 
familiar with them he may call them white blood corpuscles, or if not up on 
the subject in general, might think they were cells of the tumor called sar- 
coma. It may in its encysted form even be mistaken for certain stages of 
the coccidium. 


ASPERGILLOSIS. 


Aspergillosis is another disease in which we find necrotic areas in the 
liver. This affection is caused by the presence in the tissues of a mold 
known as Aspergillus fumigatus. This mold has been known for years as 
the cause of what was long termed a pseudo-tuberculosis. It is a very fre- 
quent disease in birds, in which it causes especially a disease of the lungs — 
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and air-sacs simulating tuberculosis. The liver, as well as other organs, 
has to submit to the encroachments of this organism, in which case we find 
the liver studded with minute points of necrosis. I refer to aspergillar 
disease of the liver, not because it is important but to keep you in mind of 
the fact that there are numerous diseases of the liver that are not due to 
improper feeding or diminished vitality. 

While speaking on this disease I wish to call your attention to the 
recognition last spring of aspergillar disease in very young chicks. On page 
82 of the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
_U. S. Department of Agriculture, is a reference to the fact that it had 
become possible to differentiate between two forms of so-called white 
diarrhea. After the publication of Circular 128, I saw some statements 
in poultry papers, and also received a few letters to the effect that Dr. Morse 
did not know what he was talking about when describing white diarrhea. I 
had described, as the particular alteration in white diarrhea, the distended, 
cheesy ceca. But these people said that the majority of the cases were 
associated with nodules in the lungs. Such cases have been termed ‘‘lung- 
ers’? by many poultrymen. So I took up the subject of “lungers,’’ and 95 
per cent. of all the cases that came to hand last spring proved to be cases 
uf aspergillosis; that is, I could not find a sign of a coccidium in these 
nodules, neither could I find a trace of baccillus tuberculosis. I did find a 
mass of felt-like material, the mycelium of a mold. I transferred portions 
_of these nodules to potato and in almost every instance was able to grow the 

Aspergillus fumigatus. From some of my investigations I am inclined to 
think that there may possibly be other mold forms incriminated sometimes, 
for instance, a penicillium form. 

One is naturally anxious to seek out the source of a disease like this. 
And the question presents itself, ‘‘Shall we have to go back to the egg 
itself?’ As long ago as 1740, a French physician, Ferchault, in his work 
on ‘The art of hatching and rearing at all seasons domestic birds of all 
species,’’ reported the finding of molds in incubator eggs, the shells of which 
appeared perfectly intact. Since then several other investigators have found 
molds, notably this mold that is engaging our attention, in the interior of 
egg shells. I recall, especially at the present moment, that Lucet, a well 
known French investigator, found this Aspergillus in eggs that had failed 
to hatch, the embryo dying during incubation. If a mold has been intro- 
duced into an egg prior to incubation, the conditions of incubation furnish 
the necessary requirements for the development of the mold. We might thus 
have the mold developing along with the embryo. This might, therefore, 
be the cause of chicks dead in the shell; it might also be the reason for 
‘‘lungers’’ developing at such an early age. 

Q.—Would that come through unclean nest boxes? 

A.—Newly hatched chicks might be infected by breathing the spores of 
molds in clover chaff or some such material placed in the nest. The infec- 
- tion of the eggs, however, could not come through unclean nest boxes. We 
find intestinal mold diseases quite frequently in fowls. The spores of such 
molds might be driven from the cloaca up into the egg tube and located 
in the egg prior to the application of the shell. It is known that molds 
growing inside the egg do not develop fruit heads owing, probably, to an 
insufficiency of oxygen. 

Q.—We have found in a freely ventilated incubator, where there is an 
exceptional amount of oxygen, that lungers are more apt to develop. Would 
carrying extra oxygen cause it to grow better than it would under natural 
incubation ? 
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A.—I do not know how that would be; it might. The Aspergillus is 
known to be essentially an aerobic organism, that is, one that grows best 
in the presence of oxygen. 

Last spring I received from one man several lots of lungers. He first 
wrote me akout White Diarrhea. I told him to secure new incubators and 
new brooders. He did so, and then sent me these lungers. I met him at 
Niagara last summer and he told me that he had not had a case of lungers 
aince he began using a fireless brooder. Now, I am not here to advocate 
fireless brooders, but you can see that anything that means the introduction 
of heat increases the likelihood of molds. 

Q.—Will molds develop in a very dry temperature? 

A.—Excessive dryness of the atmosphere would be a hindrance, but 
you must remember that in a brooder where you are raising chicks you are | 
constantly receiving a fresh supply of moisture from the air; dry the atmos- 
phere sufficient to prevent the growth of molds and you would kill your 
chicks. An interesting point in connection with the case just mentioned is 
that whereas a new incubator and a new brooder, unsterilized might lessen 
the cases of coccidiosis, to safeguard against aspergillosis or brooder 
pneumonia, you would still have to disinfect even the new machines. In 
the latter case the spores are floating in the air, and the ladies will tell you 
that if you leave almost anything around the house it will become moldy. 
Laying aside the possibility of egg infection within the hen it would appear 
that the new brooder was infected with mold spores and thus the lungers 
were produced. 

Q.—What section were they in? 

A.—It was north of Washington. 

Q.—If these chickens had been hen hatched, they would not have been 
lungers ? 

A.—The first cases of lungers that I ever saw were hen hatched and hen 
brooded. 

Prof. Granam: JI do not think we have ever had a lunger in a hen 
hatched chicken. We get a bird with a congested lung; we find that in the 
egg before it hatches. You can take that egg on the 20th day, and on the 
— Qist day, you will find that congested lung in the chicken before it is hatched. 

Dr. Morse: Will you send me some? 

Prof. GRAHAM: Write to B. S. Hosmer, of Massachusetts, and he will 
keep you stocked with them. A doctor in connection with Harvard Medical 
College, conducted this work for me up to about three years ago, and then 
he said that he had not time to go any further. You will very often find 
one of the air sacs of the chicken filled with matter. It is right back of the 
ung. 

Dr. Morse: If you insert a sterilized needle into that and sow some 
of the material on a potato you will probably grow the mold, Aspergillus. 

Q.—Why do we so frequently find incubator chicks with only one lung? 

A.—I do not know. I was not aware of such an occurrence. 

Q.—Would that mold sometimes adhere to some part of the grain? 

A.—Yes; and its direct relation to the disease in pigeons was beauti- 
fully shown by one investigator who found the mycelium of the mold 
developing from a grain of corn that had passed into the bronchiole of the 
bird. In France there are pigeon feeders who feed thousands of young 
pigeons daily by taking into the mouth a mixture of grain and water which 
is then forced into the bird’s mouth in a manner similar to that practiced 
by the old birds in feeding the squabs. These men frequently suffer from 3 
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pulmonary disorder, and instead of finding tubercle bacilli in the sputum 
physicians find only the mycelial threads of this mold. 

Q.—When you are buying a sack of grain, if you put your nose into it 
you get a musty smell; will not that kind of grain produce disease ? 

A.—I should be afraid of it. Those whoare feeding large numbers of 
chicks might easily institute an experiment. Feed some of the chicks 
sterilized grain and boiled water; others, sterilized grain and unboiled 
water; still others, in the usual manner. By this method the origin of 
the trouble might be apprehended. 

Q.—The litter in the hen house should not be moldy? 

A.—No, it should not. 

Q.—What effect would carbon dioxide have on the development of 
molds? 

A.—As a food, nothing; for only plants containing chlorophyll have the 
power of utilizing carbon dioxide; plants that do not contain chlorophyll are 
compelled to obtain their carbon from the carbohydrates. An atmosphere 
saturated with carbon dioxide inhibits or stops the growth of molds. A 
slight addition of CO, acts as a moderate stimulant, but mainly, if not only, 
by reason of its slightly acid character. 

Mr. Nrx: JI never had a case of White Diarrhea in a carbon dioxide 
incubator. 

PYEMIA. 


Pyemia may be defined as blood poisoning, characterized by the forma- 
tion of abscesses in the internal organs. We have not time for a careful 
study of all these diseases. I mention this disease in the list because the 
presence of abscesses in lungs, liver, spleen, and along the intestinal walls 
may to the untrained eye appear identical with tuberculosis or some of the 
other affections mentioned. I hope to show you on the screen to-morrow 
evening such a case as this just described which originated from such « 
simple thing as ‘‘bumblefoot.’? The palmer abscess was the starting point 
tor the abscessess in the liver and other viscera. Treat your cases of bumble- 
foot as serious ailments; they contain pus. An abscess, that is, a puddle of 
pus, should be evacuated as quickly as possible, 


LEUKEMIA. 


Leukemia is a disease characterized by a great increase in the blood in 
the number of white blood corpuscles and scattered accummulations of the 
same in certain internal organs, notably the liver, which may then become 
greatly enlarged and so studded with small, round collections of these cells 
as to give at first the impression of tuberculosis. Professor Moore has 
described an infectious leukemia of fowls dependent upon the presence of 
Bacterium sanguinarium. Poultry, however, appear to be affected with a 
leukemia of the same character as that which is seen in animals and man. 
It has not been much studied neither has it been frequently observed. It is 
of special interest just now because several pathologists, on account of the 
apparently extreme malignancy of the cells, are inclined to connect it with 
the next disorder in our list. 


SARCOMATOSIS. 


Under the popular title of cancer are included two important groups of 
Malignant tumors which we know as sarcoma and carcinoma. For the 
poultryman, there is, and there need be, no difference between them; they 
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are tumors, they are malignant, that is they steadily tend toward death. We 
may have in the liver a tumor nodule having the kind of structure that the 
veterinarian calls sarcoma; we may find several such nodules in the liver, 
and then we may speak of sarcomatous disease of the liver; or again, we 
may find one of these sarcoma nodules arising in the liver or elsewhere and 
resulting in the distribution of secondary nodules of the same kind through- 
out the body and especially in the internal organs, it is this that we call 
sarcomatosis. It is in this form particularly that we get the necrotic areas 
in the liver. : 


CARCINOMATOSIS. 


From the description given of the preceding disease you will readily 
understand that carcinomatosis is a generalized condition of tumor-nodule 
formation of the type known as carcinoma or true cancer. By the naked eye 
these nodules are not likely to be distinguished from those of sarcomatosis. 
Carcinoma is the type more likely to occur in the ovary of hens, and may 
perhaps have its origin in the irritation resulting from prolonged efforts to 
develop a great egg producing strain. I quite frequently see cases of hyper- 
trophied ovaries from such a cause. If in a hen that appeared to have a 
hypertrophied ovary you found cancerous nodules scattered throughout the 
liver and perhaps other organs, you would be justified in calling the disease 
carcinomatosis, the ovary being the starting point of the carcinoma and the 
liver showing secondary cancer growth. 


CoccIpiosis. 


Before we turn to that never ending subject of White Diarrhea, or, a8 
I prefer to term it, Coccidiosis, permit me to emphasize the fact that I 
believe I have, this morning, summoned to my aid enough diseases of an 
infectious or malignant character to demonstrate the unwisdom of calling 
all diseases of the liver that present whitish or yellowish spots by the one 
name of liver disease, and attributing them all to the one cause of over 
feeding or improper feeding. When you have disease-producing germs 
associated, as I have shown you above, with certain definite diseases, you 
must recognize the relationship between the germ and the disease as cause 
and effect, and to get rid of the disease you must get rid of the germ causing 
it. It is so with White Diarrhea or Coccidiosis. ; 

Q.—Will you suggest a method of treatment for these coccidia? 

A.—lIf this disease exists on your place, do not fail to give the flock, 
once or twice a month, a dose of Epsom Salts, estimating one-third ef a 
teaspoonful to each adult bird. (We do not use Epsom Salts so freely in 
cold weather, but on the approach of March we begin its use.) What you 
need, when you have intestinal affections such as we are now considering, — 
is to use it quite frequently. 

Mr. Nix: Do you not often notice with apparently healthy chickens 
that a very high percentage are affected with the coccidium? | 

A.—I think a chicken carries it about as an every-day-inhabitant of the — 
cecum. | 
The CHarRMAN: You have found that all chicks that die of White 
Diarrhea, die of Coccidiosis. 4 

A.—The presence of Coccidiosis to such an extent as to cause death 18 
brought about by probably two conditions: one is the actual exposing of the 
chicks to the infection of the Coccidium, the other is the fact that the chicks — 
are so low in vitality. | 
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Q.—Are the two things necessary? Will the Coccidium make the 
disease where it is otherwise a healthy chick, or does it require a chick of 
lowered vitality, in order to increase to such an extent as to cause death? | 

A.—To the two parts of your question I answer, respectively, yes and 
no. 

Q.—Have you in your microscopic examination made tests between 
chicks that have been incubated under healthy conditions compared with 
chicks where it is present, or have you only dealt. with outside chicks? 

A.—I have made no tests with incubation. Such tests are absolutely 
necessary before some of these questions can be settled, and that is why I 
call for a poultry pathologist at every poultry experiment farm. 

Q.—You are inclined to the conelusion that infection is very much 
more serious, and almost the origination cause rather than the weakened 
constitution of the chicks exposed to the infection. 

A.—Yes, to a certain degree. 

Q: == Wihtat degree? 

A. —LEvery one of us is satisfied that the man who is perfectly wel] is 
better off in his conflict with disease than one who is weak; that is a self- 
evident proposition. But that principle of the well-nigh all-sufficient 
defensive powers of health which you have in mind, while perfectly appli- 
cable to adult life suffers considerable modification when referred to infantile 
life. The delicate epithelial lining of the chick’s intestine is an easy prey 
to Coceidial attacks. 

Q.—On that ground, is it not more important to keep yourself healthy 
and strong than to be trying to dodge these numerous germs? 

A.—That is so. But then you must recognize that the organism does 
the damage, and that it is that particular organism that you avoid by that 
increased vitality. It is a simple principle of warfare: you must first of all 
recognize your opponent in order to know how to meet him offensively or 
guard against him defensively. 

Prof. GrawamM: One is the major and the other the minor; which is 
which ? 

A.—Suppose you are out camping. You have food, you have it pre- 
pared for cooking, you get together some chips and other ‘dey material; you 
are ready now to start your fire but there is not a match to be found. What 
do you regard as the important thing? At twenty minutes to nine this 
morning I stood at the post office in that driving snow storm, and not a car 
there. I said to myself, ‘‘I am like Mark Twain, when from the scene of a 
railroad accident he telegraphed to a waiting audience, ‘I have every motive 
to come to you except a locomotive.’’’ JI think you all see the point. In 
the case of the fire you have all the predisposing causes of the fire; the excit- 
ing cause is that match, and if you do not get that exciting cause you won’t 
have your fire. The coceidium i is the exciting cause; it is the match. You 
cannot have the fire of coccidial inflammation, that is to say, Coccidiosis, 
without the coccidium. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say you have the organism in almost every living 
chicken ? | 

A.—I should hardly feel safe in saying that; but we will let it go at 
that. Now, the existence of the coccidium in the intestines of the chicken 
must have a beginning. If that beginning occurs in the very earliest period 
of chick life, owing to the very delicate. character of the chick’s tissues, 
there is certain to ensue a necrotic or canker- producing inflammation of the 
ceca, causing a more or less complete plugging of those portions of the 
intestines and, consequently, death. If, on the other hand, this beginning 
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occur in later life, the results may be somewhat different. Here, for illus- 
tration, is the intestinal tract laid open to expose some of the epithelial cells. 
The strong chicken and the weak chicken possess alike these epithelial cells. 
Floating about, in the intestinal contents, are certain coccidial bodies which 
break up finally into sporozoites. Each one of these sporozoites, having 
power to enter a healthy cell, now proceeds to attack one of these epithelial 
cells. If hundreds of these sporozoites are set free to attack this epithelial 
lining, there will result a pouring out of mucous, and your chicken will have 
an intestinal catarrh. This occurs whether your chicken be strong or weak. 
If the chicken is a strong, healthy bird this intestinal catarrh will bring 
about merely a weakened condition of the bird. If, on the contrary, the 
chicken is one of low vitality or just recovering from roup or some such dis- 
ease, the simple intestinal catarrh produced by the coccidia may be sufficient 
to kill it. But in addition to the effect of the attack itself, here are some cells 
greatly swollen by reason of the coccidia entering and developing within 
them. These cells become more or less torn, and you now have the whole 
body of the chicken exposed to the entrance of any harmful bacteria that 
may be in the intestinal canal. The same thing occurs when you scratch 
your hand; your body is exposed to the entrance of pus germs that may be 
floating akout in the air. Furthermore, some of these bacteria when thus 
vegetating in the tissues which they have attacked, generate very deadly 
toxins. As a result, some of the stronger chickens that, at night, do not 
appear sick, are dead in the morning, due, in all probability, to the rapid 
development of septicemia or a quick poisoning of the body by toxins. 

The CHatrRMAN: Have you found an abnormally large unabsorbed yolk 
and have you found the umbilical cord contracted ? 

A.—Unabsorbed yolk was present in only about half my cases of White 
Diarrhea. 

Q.—Have you examined the condition of a healthy chick as to the 
amount of yolk 

A.—No; because I have not had enough chicks to examine. 

Q.—How can you say definitely that the chicks that you have examined 
have not been troubled with unabsorbed yolk 

A.—If, at the autopsy of a chick, I find associated with a disease a 
micro-organism that has been demonstrated to be disease-producing in other 
animals, and if, in connection with its presence in this chick, I find results 
that are identical with the results of its presence in other animals, I am 
compelled, according to scientific methods, to assume that that organism has 
been the cause of disease and death in the chick that I am examining. 
When I find the ceca filled with cheesy matter, and when I find that by 
laying back the wall of the cecum and scraping it I can obtain hundreds 
of these coccidia, then, if I know that in the rabbit such cheesy matter is 
due to a like organism, I must admit that these plugged ceca in the chick 
are due to that same micro-organism. [I find coccidia alike in both rabbit 
and chick; I find similar cheesy material associated with the coccidia in 
both rabbit and chick; there is no unabsorbed yolk in the rabbit, therefore, 
unabsorbed yolk, as a cause, must be thrown out. 

Q.—Why is the coccidium so increased in one case and not in the other; 
it must be due to some cause outside the coccidium ? 

A.—I see what you mean; but as a means of coming at the cause of 
disease you are wrong. The position you take is absolutely unscientific, and 
if assumed by physicians would destroy the whole fabric of medicine as 
we understand it to-day. 

3a PI 
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Q.—Why? 

A.—Because you introduce as a specific causal factor something prior 
to the exciting cause which is itself the only specific causal agent. 

Q.—Doctors admit the fact that many patients have a disease that 
probably the majority of patients do not die of, but the presence of that 
disease gives rise to other diseases which are the terminal causes of death. 
Faulty incubation might be the grounds upon which the coccidium lives. 
I want to find out how to get chicks that will live. 

A.—Pneumonia, as a terminal disease, carries off a large number of 
sufferers with diabetes. That fact, however, does not make diabetes an 
essential factor in pneumonia infection. Quite healthy men are sometimes 
attacked with pneumonia and succumb. The cause of pneumonia is the 
pneumococcus. Just say that Professor Edwards, of Guelph; Dr. Hadley, of 
Rhode Island Experiment Station; Dr. Morse and others are right when 
they say that the so-called White Diarrhoea is a Coccidiosis, and that the 
coccidium is the cause of it. Admitting that, we can then, together, investi- 
gate the results, immediate and remote, of faulty incubation and also seek 
out the source of these coccidia. 

The CHatRMAN: J am perfectly free to admit that you find this 
coccidiosis; but. why is it there? That is where we differ. 

Dr. Morse: Then I take it that you are willing to admit that White 
Diarrhea is, or appears to be, intestinal coccidiosis. 

A MemsBer: Everybody admits that, but we want to know why it is 
there? 

The CuatrMan: I believe that what we have got to attack is something 
behind the Coccidiosis. Do not believe that I am converted. 

Dr. Morse: If I were held on a criminal charge, I should want no 
better lawyer than Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. McGrew: [ think it would be a dreadful thing if Dr. Morse 
should return from here and think that any of us did not believe him. I 
think we all believe him thoroughly, but we want a cure. 

The CuatrMan: T think this has been a most entertaining and instruc- 
tive address, and no one appreciates more than T do the work Doctor Morse 
has been doing. One cannot meet Doctor Morse without appreciating the 
work he is doing, and I thoroughly endorse what Mr. McGrew said. I 
think we all thank Doctor Morse very heartily for his frank discussion, and 
the information he has given us in such an able, scientific way. 


POULTRY IN EASTERN COUNTIES. 


By Victor Fortier, C.E.F., Orrawa. 


My embarrassment in appearing before you is greatly increased by 
the fact that I must use a tongue in which I am painfully conscious of being 
very deficient, and I sincerely apologize for disfiguring so badly your beautiful 
language. 

Allow me, however, to offer my most sincere thanks to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. Mr. Fisher, who kindly permitted me to accept the most 
kind invitation of the President, Mr. Creelman. 

Following the advice of Prof. Graham, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting at the Ottawa Exhibition on the 20th January last, I have changed 
the subject I had intended to put before you, and I will briefly outline the 
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present state of the poultry industry in Eastern Canada, principally the 
Province of Quebec, and by giving you the results of some personal exper- 
iments, point out some of the causes which, in my opinion, are hindering 
the rapid expansion of that important interesting and profitable branch of 
farm work. 

_ Looking at the official figures, we see that in 1901, the number of poultry 
in the whole Dominion, was 17,922,658 at the present time, Ontario 
has about 12,000,000 of farm birds and at Quebec at least 5,000,000. 

Those figures speak for themselves, and show that the farmers through- 
out the Dominion are becoming aware of the possible profits to be realized 
in the poultry industry which is developing in Canada, where there is still 
an abundance of room and opportunity for further extension. 

Almost everywhere the demand exceeds by far the supply, especially in 
Montreal, Quebec, Three-Rivers, Riviere-du-Loup, Sherbrooke, ete. 

However I must say that it is rather the quality than the quantity that 
is lacking, and that our farmers are trying earnestly to remedy the deficiency 
by replacing gradually the common hen by our excellent, varieties noted 
for their egg and flesh producing qualities: Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, etc. etc. 

You all know, that the commercial value of the products of the poultry 
industry has been in 1901, $16,010,718; of that amount, Ontario has received 
$8,881,387, and Quebec $3,173,634. 

If we consider the climatic conditions of these two large Provinces, we 
shall have to admit that they are much more favorable in Ontario, and 
that the big difference shown by the above figures is not so abnormal as it 
looks at first sight. In Ontario, where the climate is much milder, poultry 
raising can be started earlier and consequently yield a bigger percentage © 
of profits. Here, your chickens are almost ready to be placed on the market 
when in Quebec, our farmers are just starting incubation. In autumn, 
your birds can still run out of doors, when in Quebec, they are already 
confined five or six weeks in their winter quarters. 

In spite of those unfavorable circumstances, I am sure that there is 
as much enthusiasm among the poultry breeders of Quebec as among those ~ 
ot any other Province. If in Ontario, the production of 5 lbs of chicken 
flesh causes as much enthusiam as the production of 1,000 lbs of beef in 
Quebec, the successful producer of 5 ounces of feathers is as proud and 
enthusiastic as the breeder of cattle who hopes to obtain a first prize at the 
exhibition. 

There are at the present time in the Province of Quebec six poultry asso- 
ciations, which hold yearly exhibitions at Montreal, Quebec, St. John, St. 
Jerome, Granby and Victoriaville. We hope that in the very near future, as 
a result of the efforts of the Provincial Government, we shall see a dozen others 
in that Province. 

In addition to these local exhibitions they have in Quebec the provincial 
and county exhibitions, where many splendid specimens of poultry and of 
the products of the poultry industry, are to be seen. 

What our Province of Quebec is lacking most is a fair supply of literature 
upon the subject of poultry culture. There is not a single periodical entirely 
devoted to the subject: However, ‘‘Le Journal d’Agriculture,’’ 75,000 copies 
of which are published monthly by the Provincial Government, a paper 
which is read mostly by farmers, endeavors to do its best in that direction in 
devoting as large a space as possible i in its columns to that important industry. 
Several of our big daily papers seem to take an interest in the question, and 
we are told that we may expect very soon the appearance of the first poultry — 
review in the Province. 
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The Agricultural School of Oka and the Macdonald Institute of Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, possess a very important poultry division which takes 
every day more and more extensions. 

Kvery year the lecturers on agriculture give through the Province some 
fifty lectures on poultry, and it has been noticed that the most popular branch 
of the farm work is poultry keeping. 

In those lectures we endeavour to impress our farmers with the necess- 
ity of being very prudent in undertaking and managing that industry. We 
especially recommend them to begin on a small scale and to increase gradually 
their flock. We advise them to start by keeping from 50 to 150 hens, to hatch 
annually from 100 to 200 chickens, and not to undertake the poultry culture 
on a large scale before they have acquired the experience and a thorough 
knowledge of management, essential to success. 

In the Province of Quebec as well as elswhere, it is the inexperienced 
and ignorant would be poultry keepers, who have injured that industry. 
Knowing no better, they start on small pieces of land, in village, town 
or city lots, with any variety of fowls, unsuitable poultry houses, too small, 
badly ventilated, etc., and they are very much surprised when they fail in 
their undertaking. 

Their failure frightens many good farmers who are thinking of trying 
oe hand and see only the results without knowing the causes of that 
failure. 

Others want to imitate our active neighbors from the U. S., but as they 
do not take sufficiently into account the differences of climatic conditions, 
their failure is just as complete. 

Another very important cause which hinders in Quebec the develop- 
ment of poultry culture, is, I think, the erroneous idea handed from father 
to son that the hens must be kept in heated poultry houses in winter, not 
only to have them laying eggs, but also to keep them in good condition. 
As you all know, gentlemen, experience has shown that such is not the case. 

Our modern poultry houses, built with a single thickness of boards with 
the south side covered with a cotton front, and provided with a comfortable 
roosting room for the night, or any other poultry house of the same kind, 
with a ceiling of straw, give the best satisfaction even in our coldest regions. 
This style of poultry house is adopted almost everywhere. They are found 
very satisfactory, and the hens lay as much and thrive in every way better 
than in the artificially heated houses, which are much more expensive. 

Two other causes, and I dare say the most important, of the failure ‘n 
many cases, are, the want of careful selection of the laying hens, and the 
late incubation of birds intended for breeding stock. 

The hen hatched early. will give reasonable profits the two first years 
and even the third year, whilst a late hatched hen will never furnish any 
returns worth while. | 

The egg production is not dependent only on substantial and rational 
feeding, but also on several other conditions which form a very important 
part of the knowledge required by the successful breeder. 

It is possible to insure and to add to the laying propensities of the hen 
by simply proceeding with the incubation one to two months earlier in the 
spring. Experience has proven that pullets hatched before the 15th of May, 
often start laying in October. If a well appropriated and well balanced 
ration is given there will be an abundant yield of eggs in November and 
December. 

It is, of course, understood that we suppose that an intelligent and careful 
selection has been made, for we must never forget that weak and degenerate 
birds, though bred from an excellent variety, never gave as many eggs the 
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first, nor even the following years, as those that have grown and developed 
normally. Late hatched pullets are no better than delicate and ailing ones, 
they are both bad layers. 

In order to be sure that poultry raising will be profitable, the following 
rules are most important: | | 

1. Consider the conditions of climate and atmosphere. 

2. Chose with care the breeders, by practicing a close, and intelligent 
selection. 

8. Have the birds hatched early. 

4. Take into consideration the health of the birds. 

5. Feed the birds intelligently and observe the golden rules of hygiene. 

Experience is more instructive and more conclusive than the very best 
of theories, and therefore, I thought it would be interesting for you to hear 
the results of experiments conducted by myself with the greatest of care 
at the Experimental Farm of Ottawa, during the last two years. 

My first experiment was conducted with 8 pullets, 4 Plymouth Rocks 
and 4 White Wyandottes, hatched between the 15th of May and the Ist of 
July, 1906. These 8 pullets were normally developed birds, and had been 
kept during the winter in an artificially heated poultry house, where they 
occupied a space of 6 feet by 9, or 54 square feet, giving each bird about 7 
square feet. During summer, they had daily the run of a yard 6 feet by 48, 
and every three days they were allowed on a plot of well shaded land measur- 
ing 75 feet by 75, where they found an abundance of green grass, insects, 
etc. etc. 

These pullets received the following rations: 

Grain: half oats, half wheat, distributed morning and evening in 
winter in the litter. 

Cut green bone, at mid-day every three days. ‘ 

Mash at mid-day every three days. 

Green food (mangels, turnips, etc.), at mid-day, every three days. 

2 pt. shorts, 1 pt. g. oats, 1 pt. g. barley, 1 pt. beefscrap, added after the 
6th of May to replace cut-bone. 

Grit, oyster shell and water were always in supply. 


8 PuLteTs HaTCHED BETWEEN THE 15TH OF May AND THE Ist JuLy, 1906. 
4 White Plymouth Rocks and 4 White Wyandottes. 


1907 
Varieties. |Hen No. eee Remarks. 
| Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. 
W.P.R wens Bree We aes ie baer oe een res 27 |Dead May 10. 
« 31 13 2 5 a ial od oie eee oe 27 | ‘* Julyl, light. 
cf 80 2 1 6 fei ede. 10 Hn ees i 
W. Wy..... rye Wee 5 4 Cee ane 5 6 | 23 | 
tliat Cte ee 1 Tei ce oe oo de ae coe 2 | * Mayl6, 
trae MAM MLReSe ah preload Cok iaN ge ee cs Poet Re She 9 | 
or Cae 90° | pee nae Sele, Oeahiate o Ufo] 
Ber oe 97 14 | 12 4 Bil teers (lite ce eee ae 35 
Totaly manmeas ove Is99- 1.87 | 48°) °30 | 4. 1153) 44° £172 =) Avercermm 


The results as shown in the adjoining chart, give an average of 24 eggs 
per hen. I must add that in this experiment, as in all the others, we made 
use of the trap-nests in order to ascertain the individual qualities of each 
hen. 
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Those pullets commenced to lay only in February, and one died in 
May without having laid a single egg. Moreover, 4 died during the year 
though they appeared in good health during the spring and winter. They 
died not of tuberculosis, but of that disease called ‘“‘light,’’ weakness of 
constitution, or lack of vitality. 

If we compare those rather poor results with those of a second experi- 
ment conducted under the very same conditions of wintering, space, and 
nourishment, it will be clearly seen that the time of hatching is a very 
important factor in the obtaining of profitable returns, although it is not the 
only cause of success. If pullets hatched early suffer from an arrest of their 
normal development, they will give poorer results the first year than those 
hatched later but whose growth has not been hindered. 

‘For this second experiment we took seven pullets, 4 B.P.R. and 3 
White Wyandottes, hatched between the 5th and the 25th of May. These 
pullets for some reason or other had not grown normally, they commenced 
to lay only about the end of January and give the small average of 15 eggs 
per bird, whilst the pullets of the same hatch but which had grown up nor- 
mally, produce a number of eggs four times as large. 

The two adjoining tables give the details of the experiment. 


7 PuLttets HATCHED BETWEEN THE DTH AND 25TH oF May, 1906. 
4 Barred Plymouth Rocks and 3 White Wyandottes. 


: 1907 
Varieties. |Hen No. rege Remarks. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. 
Up Ea ei Za So eta Pale eee aR ng cre oa pA eae Amar deme ae Ne 1 | None dead. 
Soe Oe DES) Scorhs cate RU SERCH Cee aee | Sty ce ial We tee sale RENO NE Ce Reta ak 
a we LST rae eee ae oe em waar) A eee, ae Y) JRE RS ds Sipe a ped Re 1 
$e Babee Coa) erased i 9 11 hsp ee: eattoes ENE yc are 26 
VW Vive; 7 7 9 a 10 Siig oe seat 6 4 51 
en te Petipa oa Pee ae 2 7 12 STS cas lal coe) le | SA 30 
es eeleh ere rw Pekin! Se Alte) Aa Oren DA ea ieee: OAS BAe ea ESCM pe ine iys 
MEG E A Warten ch es Slee cet ee eee 1 as Veet ee Seg eae OE TE Sten ee 3 
PE OUa eas Sc oy 7 12 29 35 COn eae 6 4 !119 |Average 154 


All those birds appeared to be in excellent health, 
SaME Brrps SEConD Year. 
6 Hens, 2 years from Ist of November, 1907 to 31st Oct., 1908. 


1908 1907 
Varieties.” i Pegs Remarks. 
Jan.) Feb.) Mar.; Apr.|May/June |Jly. | Aug.'Sep.| Nov.|Dec.| > 

BOOB Puccio: lates staes ON o4te folate ales bee BE ae Ps OES SS ee te ate nee Sate a Sa oe Dead Nov. 16. 
ay 6 Bs a le 8 DD ae bene Ae Oe Nee | rane et ME iy haba S 6 26 ‘* May 26. 
- “gi 48 Dace ee. Dien: Bo Ree MMe isc lg oy lke Ss, Ae athe Ce eas 6 ‘? Marzo. 
ce me OF 9 4 gs GE ris a at Oa Sees lal 8 ts [Pay sie Sette an Gah?” oF 

Pe ele lea ae ee A Be BUG UST Sh Sie ere eae 
a a Site BVA BAS 11 iby Las ees ie Wise ein ges A eh Seer | we 87 
ch wale Go 6 6 4 9 AAs Pe 8 | 13 3 2 14 We 
J, OU tec. mt L 3 0 Sop a ar SAK Hoh eine ae |e 8 Ze 
Dotal..|.:/.)-41 [41 | $4 | 36 |'17-| 4) 115/42 | 3 |) & | 43 | 279. |Average 40. 


No. 21 B. P. R. dead the 16th November, 1907, was replaced in order to continue the 
experiment by No. 80, W. Wyandotte, dead the 16th of May, 1908. 
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Those miserable results having given us but very little satisfaction, we 
undertook in 1907 and 1908 another experiment, choosing 9 pullets hatched 
about the 12th of June, 1907, 3 barred Plymouth Rocks and 3 White Wyan- 
dottes with 3 Buff Orpingtons. These 9 pullets were normally developed, 
under exactly similar conditions as those of the other two experiments, 
same poultry house, same space, same food and same care. 

The results were far from being satisfactory as we only got an average 
of 31 eggs per bird, as shown in the following table: 


Tuirp EXPERIMENT. 


9 Pullets, 3 Barred Plymovth Rocks, 3 W. Wyandottes and 3 Buff 
Orpingtons, hatched about the 12th of June, 1907. 


—___—_ er —_—____. 


1908 
Variety. ao apa a Te Pegs Remarks. 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Poe ete oe Swill vanes i 10 Rolie we 7 2 26 
Saas agen Shoot 26 + BTA ah eel Auta enh eee cia Rte Ate Reena 7 | Dead 29-11. 
NER AP ieigncitng BU Gite 4 Digs ee tahee ses 7 6 22 
MEW Yeee.. owas 51 Hee oft 14 S aabicksoers 1 ey ks eae 47 
ee a tantts 54 9 3 18 18 et nal Lae 8 64 
bay ait oka 57 13 SS hal eidiell She axel oe ees ahecanete a] Meee 16 (222-4: 
BS Ory Guwoskes OL oer es 4 TOG eee whe ie ae, Ee ey wie s 11 
I cle carton 15 12 12 Ah BL eRR En eae een tata 45 06 e Oaks 
ro kA Are Sr oe 99 eA Panes 14 i tha: ese there Ronee aM [phe le 43 
Ota leas eoway ai ete 53 37 85 ee apy een, Soe 37 16 | 281 | Av.: 31 eggs. 


You will readily agree with me, gentlemen, that hens which lay an 
average of only 15 to 30 eggs the first year and 39 the second, do in no way 
pay for their keep, and certainly do not cover expenses. And yet a large 
number of our farmers will keep such birds over winter, expecting to get 
a fair yield of eggs or a good weight of flesh. 

It is also important to remark that mortality is much greater among 
late hatched birds than among the early hatched ones. . 

It might be possible, perhaps, to get better results, where the climatic 
conditions are more favorable, but our experiments were conducted with all 
possible care, and I do not believe we could improve on them in our dis- 
trict. 

A good poultry breeder should then be most careful in the selection 
of the birds he intends keeping over winter. He should not hesitate for 
one moment to sacrifice not only the late hatched, that is those hatched 
after May, but also those birds whose growth for some reason or other has 
been held back, or which have not attained their normal development, not 
only during the first weeks, but also after three or four months. 

Following are the results of another experiment with 10 Barred 
Plymouth Rock pullets; carefully chosen, hatched between the 5th and 20th 
of May, whose growth, for some unknown reason, had not been normal, 
and which had developed very slowly after the age of three months, that is 
until after the month of July. Extraordinary care was bestowed on them, 
and the ration already mentioned given them regularly. 

These pullets were in an artificially heated house, and had in winter a 
pen measuring 8 feet by 9, or about 7 square feet per bird. In summer they 
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_ had the run of a piece of land 12 feet by 48, that is 56 square feet per bird, 
and every three davs they were allowed to roam in another piece of well 
shaded land measuring 75 feet by 75, where they had an abundance of gree 
grass, insects, etc. | 
The tables show the details of the results for the first and second year. 


10 Barrep PryMoutH Rocks HatcHep May 5TH To 20TH, 1906, SLOWLY 
DEVELOPED, AFTER THREE MONTHS. : 


1907 1906 
Hen Eggs 
No° reek Remarks. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Dec. 
os ae 16 1 20 AG WANE Soh ees See Low oe seine cacao 3 41 
10 4 5 12 TO Wee LO te eaters tee catonary fe aneerk. ater re 2 46 
OS eee 15 5 20 Gigate ot, uke 1 De ee el eee 52 
15 sh 1 8 9 LO eet aos 6 Cee thas as 47 5 
UE Pas ae cate Bi Nie ee 3s 13 Lee. LOR tacts ee eRe 35 § 
2 ee ae 5 5 9 TT leet 3 2 3 De ait id's 37 @ 
oe 8 Teele 14ee ick? 5 8 NCR Ropes aerate 70 wR 
35 20 20 17 OMY soeice’ ik 12 3 TAR io 1 95 ce 
OTE. 2 tee age eR Sem peg Ste cr LORS ee er 3 (iB) A wee ion 20 
78 8 15 9 Te state atc. etetenss 11 13 NER Pere ire 64 
Total.| 41 84 ey 104 82 17 37 49 13 1. ye5058.) Ay... 508. 


Same Brrps AS First YEAR. 


1908 1907 


Hen Eggs 
5: laade Remarks. 
Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.| May |June | July | Aug.|Sept.; Oct.| Nov. 
120 Aneel ee 14 Giiorts!. Ite ae 3 Lihat sal aoe 24 
POU Taxes 6 abs a ane Peer e Neetu ishs ake et Mie tig Us Le eas orale er sechatiate: Aare katate ial crit calland aig ate Dead 6-3-08. 
12 16 7 6 8 Bote ya lodge Hee kara ORES coe eect a 12 | 57 
ie, Scala Geen LO home lOGI a. rate ie IN os com tents Mote tanenr te 41 
19 Piet tanie2 9 Date dae SA l ees Get Se ee eos thars 5 | 59 
Ope basis « 6 Patan (reed 0 Og ape aay OEP 7 Pleas aa Weare 1} 40 
32 4 (a Wa Lor te 15 7 7 ied EMC eRA WAS Ae 3 1| 64 
35 TOS le FCA escace to 14) 10 (i rd BA Ese 17 | 103 
66 7 3 Ore 1374 = 10 2 SLi anes Crepe 5 | 57 
78 ZU to 219 et Tbh 18 Zr 15 5 sO es 15 | 110 
mosis cc | 0 1l4 |}. 98) 394-23) 47) 22 2 Sh 06 | 5557) Ave (ier 947.61. 


Allow me now to put before you, some results obtained with birds of the 
same breed, same strain,, but hatched in the beginning of May, and which 
we shall compare with the results of the previous experiments. 

In 1906-1907, 24 pullets, Barred Plymouth Rocks, wintered in cold 
poultry houses, gave an average of 68? eggs, of which the greater part were 
laid in winter. With 22 White Wyandottes, we got an average of 764. | 

18 Barred Plymouth Rock hens gave an average of 70 eggs, and 14 
White Wyandottes an average of 104. | 

In 1907-1908, 19 Buff Orpington pullets gave an average of 92; 14 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 85; and 10 Wyandottes 97. 
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As you can see, the egg production of early hatched and well developed 
birds, was from 20 to 60 eggs larger per hen. 

Those experiments prove clearly, that by ridding our pens of every 
puny and delicate bird, and by early hatching, we could raise the egg 
production 100 per cent., and have at the same time a much better fowl 
for table use. 

Aviculture is a most wonderful industry. The hen is a piece of deli- 
cate, extraordinary, fragile and complicated machinery. She possesses 
the marvellous property of converting the rough food into the most delicate 
and delicious products. But, like all fine and delicate machinery, she can 
be kept in good working order only by the greatest of care, close and 
intelligent attention to detail, and constant study on the part of the breeder 
and amateur. 

It is a great mistake to start in the poultry industry without special 
knowledge, and certain failure awaits those who are not intellectually well 
equipped when entering into the business. 

A certain amount of scientific knowledge is required to succeed in 
artificial incubation, in order to produce healthy and vigorous chicks, easy 
to rear, with good dispositions to rapid growth, so essential to success; to 
bring the young pullet to full and early maturity; to promote the laying 
propensities of the pullets at the most profitable season; to distinguish the 
laying hen from useless hen-house tenant, that we may be able to give 
our care and attention to the former only; to be able to pick out the hen 
whose organs are not overtaxed by the laying, and whose eggs will produce 
large and healthy strong chicks; to compound appropriate rations necessary 
to promote growth, laying, moult, fattening, so as to furnish the food ele- 
ments required under those various conditions, without causing any 
prejudice to the delicate organism of the bird. 

The poultry breeder and fancier should then try and acquire at least 


the elements of those sciences which have their application in poultry © 


raising: Zoology, physiology, anatomy, physics, chemistry, veterinary 
science, etc. 

In conclusion, I will say with E. Leroy, in the preface of his book, 
“Traité de la Poule Pratique:’’- ? 

“Beware! Poultry raising is a most insidious undertaking. We start 
with the practical hen, we finish with the fancy bird. Practice often leads 
one-by a natural bend to artistic breeding, artistic is no exaggeration, for 
a pure bred and faultless hen is a true, living work of art. Then, regardless 
of sacrifice and pain, you will hold it an honour to figure in the poultry 


shows, those peaceful battle-fields, which we sincerely hope will be the only 


battle-fields of the future. You will strugele to gain and wrest from the 
_ already crowned specialists the proffered reward, and help to hold flying 
in the breeze the beautiful flag of Aviculture. 


Q.—How much each do these birds cost you to keep for the year? 

A.—Just as much as the other, 85 cents. The bird that gives but few 
eggs costs just as much to keep as the bird that lays a number of eggs. 

Q.—We would like to know how you pick out these good pullets? 

A.—I would never keep for laying purposes a pullet that had not grown 
up normally. It is perfectly impossible to pick out a pullet from its appear- 
ance. 

Q.—Do you believe that there is anything in the type of a bird? | 

A.—In many cases the birds we have at the Experimental Farm of the 
worst type give the most eggs. 
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Q.—Is there any similarity in type of good layers of all breeds? 

A.—I am not prepared to answer that question. In our White Wyan- 
dotte and Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, in one case last year a White 
Wyandotte laid 192 eggs. It was a small little bird that had more of the 
Plymouth Rock shape than Wyandotte. She was strong and healthy, but 
she had a bad shape. I have heard it said that a hen with a long body would 
lay more eggs than a hen with a short body, but this is not so. 

Q.—What about the size of the comb? 

A.—I put more importance on the size of the head. 

Q.—Big head or small? 

A.—Small head. Asa rule, the hen with a big head is a lazy bird. 

Q.—Do you find these short hens lay as big an egg as long hens? 

A.—We weighed the eggs from that little pullet and from that hen; and 
from the little pullet the eggs weighed one pound ten ounces and the eggs 
from her sister weighed one pound eleven ounces. 

Q.—Were they hatched in incubators? 

A .—Yes. 

Q.—Do you find any difference in the laying qualities of those hatched 
in incubators and those hatched by hens? 

A.—No difference. 

Q.—You lose more incubator chickens than you do hen hatched? 

A.—We lose more in the incubator than under the hens. 

Sms you have as much trouble with the hens as you do incubators? 

.—No 

Q.—Did you ever weigh this small hen? 

A.—She weighed six pounds and three-quarters. 

Q.—I would not cal] that a very small pullet? 

A.—That is the weight. We raise them up to 74 and 83 pounds. 

Q.—Which lays the biggest eggs, your Plymouth Rocks or your 
W yandottes ? 

A.—AIl depends on the strain. Our Plymouth Rock eggs weigh about 
one pound ten ounces or eleven ounces per dozen, about the same as the 
Wyandotte, but I must admit that the White Wyandotte pullets lay s 
smaller egg for a certain length of time. 

Q.—Do the pullets which begin to lay first usually lay the most? 

A.—I did not carry on a special experiment in that, but I am satisfied 
the pullet that begins to lay in October or November will give more eggs. 

Q.—Do you not find that full sisters will vary very much in laying 
qualities and the color of egg? 

A.—We have had some breeds that would lay only 15 or 25 eggs in a 
year, and others lay 90, 120 and 175 eggs. 

Q.—I do not understand how it is that these hens that do not lay any 
eggs cost as much to keep as the others? 

A.—That is the reason why we should select our breeding stock. 

Q.—Did your Wyandotte pullets lay a darker egg one day than 
another? 

A.—Yes, there is a little difference in the color of the shell. 

Q.—Did you ever notice that the color of the shell is influenced by 
feeding ? 

A.—Wée did not carry on any experiments in that. 

Pror. GrauaM: In changing from feeding Ontario wheat to No. 1. 
hard Manitoba wheat, we had each hen’s eggs lined up in the office for the 
purpose of seeing how many were laid, etc., and you could see the ditter- 
ence in the color of the egg the day we changed the feed. 
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Q.—Do you find that the hens that lay the largest number of eggs 
moult late? 
A.—No; our birds moult in August and September. We find we can 


make pullets, hatched in June, moult in August and September, and our 


early pullets, hatched out in April or May, begin to lay in November, and 
they lay all the year round until the month of July and then moult through 
the hot months of the summer, and they are ready to lay next year in 
October, November or December. 


Q.—Do you find that the hens that do not lay put on flesh instead off 


laying eggs? 
A.—Yes. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY FARMS. 


By ©. K. GranamM, Hampron AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, VA. 


I do not know how broad we can make this subject, but I think possibly 
it is wise to make the introduction broad enough, so that we can get away 
from it a little bit, and I would like to say that one or two questions that 
were asked previous speakers have given me a chance to introduce some 
things I would like to explain. 

I will talk chiefly of the State of Connecticut where I was in the 
poultry work. There I consider the climate and the temperature about 
what it is in St. Catharines. We have had it as low as three or four below 
zero in four years. It very seldom goes below twenty above zero: Once 
in a while it drops to ten above. We have sleighing probably two or 
three times throughout the year. It would be the exception to find over 
one or two cutters sold in a year in a city the size of Guelph. 

Q.—Is it just as hard to get eggs in November, from your hens in Vir- 
ginia as it is in Canada? 

A.—In Virginia, we find things altogether different. The coldest day 
we had in Virginia was a week ago last Sunday, and it was just about like 
last Sunday here; the temperature was 26 above. We are right on the sea- 
shore. The land is low in the section I am in, and the poultryman there 
wants to hatch his chickens now so that he can have them fairly started 
before the hot weather of May reaches us. In fact most of his chickens 
are hatched, and the problem we have to face there is that these chickens 
are going to lay in August, and I cannot see how they are going to help 
moulting early in the fall. 


In Connecticut, we have to be careful not to get February or early 
March hatched chickens. We want our chickens hatched between the 
15th of March and April. Our friends from Ottawa speaks of the cold 
climate being a disadvantage—you people here are wonderfully blest with 
climate. Do not forget that when you get further south, you are wonder- 
fully blest with other things beside climate. The lice will breed faster than 
you can kill them. Anything in the line of parasites is with you always. 
We find also, that we have what you call roup in abundance. In Virginia, 


I found they kept every window in the house closed tight. Naturally we 


use colored men and the colored man likes everything warm, and he shuts 
the windows up tight in the middle of September, and their roosting coop 
are very small. I find nearly every person who keeps chickens keeps them 
shut up in that way. 


} 
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In New England, I found two or three peculiarities. One is that they 
had the gapes in one-half of Connecticut and in the other half they had 
never known of the gapes. The Connecticut River runs down through the 
State, and I have never seen a case of the gapes east of that river, and west 
of the river there is plenty of it. 

You have been speaking of tuberculosis. If we have it, we do not 
know it. We have low vitality and lots of our chickens die. I think our 
percentage of culls is as high as yours, but the only case of tuberculosis our 
people have been able to find is a case in the western part of the State. One 
of the breeders saw some of his chickens with two or three ulcers under the 
wing and on the thigh. I sent it to a noted chicken doctor and he tele- 
phoned and said it was a straight case of tuberculosis; he had been able 
to find the germ. And a day or two ofter we got another and I went out 
to the man’s place to see what was the matter. He was a thrifty German 
and had Silver Laced Wyandottes. He had a nephew who came from the 
city of New York in the last stages of consumption. They told him it 
would be a good thing for him to get out in a poultry plant. He had been 
expectorating in that poultry plant, and that we think is how that chicken 
contracted the disease. I think there is no doubt whatever there was a case 
of tuberculosis simply from coming in contact with the excreta of that man. 

Another trouble we have had is what we call chickenpox. I remember 
one case in particular where a flock was all broken up by the disease, and on 
investigation, we found that it could be traced to a German servant girl 
who had the disease. It was in the fall of the year, and they thought it 
was roup. Happening to look at the girl the doctor saw a sore on her face 
and taking a scab from the sore, he produced the same toxemes that we 
were producing from the chickens. The birds contracted it from the fact 
that she had eaten some watermelon, and had thrown the rind over the fence 
to the chickens. | 

In Connecticut the people keep poultry as you keep cows. It is the 
main industry of the State. I suppose there are more people keeping 
poultry for a living in the State of Connecticut than there are in any of the 
other branches of agriculture. Some of them are fanciers, others utility. 
Very few of the utility men have any use for the fanciers, and yet I 
firmly believe if it were not for the fanciers they would go to pieces. The 
average man who is in the poultry business there, and who went in to it 
purely with the utility idea, really has no love for the chicken and does not 
appreciate them and does not know their good points; he is unable to tell a 
good healthy bird when he sees one, and the result is that in two or three 
years he is out of the business. He will follow up every idea that anybody 
suggests. But when we get hold of a good fancier, and turn him into a 
- utility man, he is a stayer, he knows the value of the bird, and he does not 
have to take other people’s advice. 

We have the soft roaster trade and the broiler trade and the egg busi- 
ness and by no means least, the squab business. However, there are very 
few left in either the squab or the broiler business. When I went in there, 
the State was full of the latter. I do not think that even down in Virginia 
there are broilers being grown to any extent to-day. They have practically 
given it up. I do not think the incubator men have boomed the broiler 
business the last few years as they formerly did. Most men who took up the 
broiler business started in after reading incubator catalogues. 

Q.—What is the matter with the broiler business? / 

A.—TI will tell you what I think. I+ is one of the get-rich-quick 
schemes. It looks easy to turn money over rapidly, and if you do not stop 
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to inquire the cost, it is all right. But I am satisfied that one of the great- 
est leaks we have in that business is the amount of money we tie up in the 
equipment—the amount of capital required which lies idle seven months 
in the year. On the other hand, in our State practically the only time you 
can sell broilers to make any profit is in May, and that means a March 
chicken and February egg, and I cannot understand any man trying to 
hatch a February egg in order to double his money when he can get double 
the cost of the egg by selling it right on the spot. 

Q.—What do you get for broilers? 

A.—An average of 75 cents or 80 cents a pair. Once in a while you 
can find a man who peddles them out who can get as high as $1.25 a pair. 

Q.—What is the price of eggs in February? 

A.—35 cents to 40 cents. 

Q.—How many broilers will a dozen eggs turn out? 

A.—It takes four eggs to make a chicken. 

Q.—Is that where the loss is? 

A.—Yes, you have eggs that cost you at least three cents apiece to 
begin with, but don’t forget that equipment which is depreciating in value 
daily. 

Q.—When you hatch under the hen do you not get one chicken for 
every two eggs? 

Mr. Rosrnson: I figure on getting ten liveable chickens out of 15 
eggs. 

Q.—How many hens could you set in the season? 

A.—About twenty. 

Q.—How many eggs under each hen? 

A.—Nine, this time of the year; eleven when it gets milder, and 
thirteen in the warm weather. 

Q.—Out of 230 eggs set, how many chicks will you hatch ? 

A.—I would get about 180 to 200. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I set 200 eggs in incubators and out of over 100 fertile 
I got 66 chicks. I cannot do it now, and I want to know why? 

Mr. McGrew: In the case of a man who is hatching five or six thous- 
and chicks to get two thousand layers, what is he going to do with the 
cockerels? . 

Mr. Granam: He has got to work them off, and of course the quicker 
he can sell the better. There is a difference between the farmer and the 
broiler man. The farmer goes to the city and takes what margin he can 
get. The poultry man is a man who understands his business, and he knows 
what his product is worth. I wish we could find more farmers who knew 
what it cost to feed a hen, and how many eggs they could get from a hen 
in a year. If you ask them what a pullet cost them, they do not know. 
They do not know whether they can replace a pullet with the money they 
get for the bird they sell. In this case the cockerel is a by product or 
should be considered such. 

Top CHAIRMAN: A man is running a poultry farm, and he wants to pro- 
duce a certain breed of layers; would it pay him to turn off his cockerels for 
broilers? 

A.—He will have to. | 

Down in Cunnecticut, we have two distinct plants, the intensive and 
extensive plants. One man keeps from fifty to one hundred birds per acre. 
Land in Connecticut is cheap. You can buy plenty of it from five to fifteen 
dollars per acre. You have the best of markets. You can get to either New 
York or Boston in four hours, so that they not only have every convenience 
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as far as markets are concerned, but the State is flooded with would-be 
poultrymen and there are therefore always readymade plants for sale _ 
There are however a great many down there who have made a decided 
success, and with a few exceptions every one of these successful men have 
what I call the extensive plants. They use lots of ground; have a large, 
free, range; cutting labor down to a minimum. 

Probably the most successful plant we have there is that of Mr. Til- 
linghast. He has in all about 3,500 birds, and last year he and his daughter 
ran the plant. The year before they kept a student. They fed the birds 
once a week, and never water them. A stream runs through the centre of 
the farm and the birds go to that stream, and when the snow is on the 
ground, they eat snow. At one time, he used wheat screenings, but he feeds 
straight wheat and corn now. He told me he kept no books. He had so 
much money last year, had more this year than last, and he was satisfied. 
However, that isalltalk. I know that out of his 3,000 hens, he made better 
than $3,500, after allowing himself fifteen dollars a week, and his daughter ten 
dollars a week for living. And he charged up 5 per cent. for interest on invest- 
ment and 10 per cent. on stock and 20 per cent. on equipment. He claims that 
equipment will go to pieces in five years. At the end of five years, he wipes 
his houses off the sheet, i.e., charges nothing for depreciation after that time. 

Q.—How often does he clean these houses? 

A.—Some of them have not been cleaned since I have been in Con- 
necticut, four years. His houses are cheap. They are eight feet by six- 
teen feet and some ten feet by twenty feet. They are four feet high on the 
side; that gives them a roof of five feet three inches. He uses cypress 
lumber for the roof. He can get it for about $28 per thousand. He uses 
pine on the sides and pine on the ends. He builds his houses low, so that 
they will go under the trees. What seems strange is the vigor of the birds, 
and the hatches he can get; all your theory of cleanliness and fresh air 
hygiene are all gone. , 

Q.—Does he whitewash his houses? 

A.—No, and he has not lice. I have heard him say he uses Blue Oint- 
ment, but I do not think he does. 

One year he had _ a great deal of trouble with his chicks. Since then 
they are hatched in incubators, and he raises them under hens. 

He has a theory that a good healthy hen won’t have any lice on her. 
She will fight them off. He works on the theory that a hen must be con- 
tented to give best results. If you want a man to give you results, he must 
be satisfied with his position, because if he is not, he will be grumbling 
instead of doing his work. If you put a hen behind a fence, she will spend 
most of her time walking around to see through the fence. He claims that 
none of us know what the hen should have to eat, but that if we will give 
her free range, and a chance to clean herself, she will get all the variety 
she requires, if we put out a certain amount of wheat or corn for her. 

The question is often discussed as to whether we give our hens too much 
grain, and whether it would not be better to give them more roughage. There 
igs a point where the hen seems to be unprofitable owing to excessive labor 
and feed. A man I know who haga plant in Virginia keeps his hens out on 
an alfalfa field, on free range. They were yarded when I went there, clover 
Was given to them, and ground bone brought to them. Now they have their 
hens out on alfalfa and are getting good results. 

Q.—What percentage. 
A.—I cannot tell you. We put three coops out on the field last year 
and the birds are all living yet and laying. There are 150 birds in this lot. 
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and we are now getting this month about 80 eggs a day; but I do not know 
what they did last month, nor what the other 1,000 did. 

Q.—That man that has chickens and only feeds them once a week, does 
he put the feed in a box, and let them eat when they want to? 

A.—Yes, puts the feed in boxes. He was feeding wheat screenings, 
but the food got so poor he began feeding wheat. His birds are all Leg- 
horns. We had our doubts about this method and we built three houses 
just like this, and put them out on sheep pasture, and we took two more 
houses and put them on the other side in a marsh. We put Rhode Island 
Reds there because we had not enough Leghorns to fill the five houses. 
The first year the cost, not including labor, but including feed and interest 
on investment, was 7 3-8 cents per dozen eggs. From the Reds we got 109 
or 111 per hen. 

Q.—What did you pay for the feed? 

A.—I think about $1.35 per 100 lbs. 

Q.—Did you clean these houses? 

A.—No, we did not. There are no dropping boards in our houses, 
most of us do without dropping boards in the State of Connecticut. 

Q.—Are you advising farmers to keep hens that way? 

A.—Yes, I am advising them to cut down the labor. Keep more hens 
and put less money in buildings and equipment. I advise him not to make 
himself a slave to the hen but let the hen work for him. During murky 
weather, if there has been a frost and it begins to thaw, we sprinkle land 
plaster on the manure. We cleaned these houses once a year and there 
was no foul odor and no great lot of manure. 

The eggs from the Leghorns cost us 7 5-8 cents a dozen. Referring to 
the Rhode Island Reds, we had the mothers that had been kept in a warm 
house the year before in one house and in the other house we had their 
daughters. The eggs from the Reds cost us 7 3-8 cents. There was a 
difference of 2-8 cents in the cost of the eggs from Reds and from the Leg- 
horns. The eggs from.the old hens cost us about 16 cents, or nearly three 
times as much as the eggs from the pullets. I am sorry to say we had no 
trap nests in either of these houses. I would like to know whether there 
were just one or two old hens there, that did not lay, 

We had no running brook but there was water four hundred yards from 
some of the houses. That winter we had snow one week and the next week 


none at all and the ground would be frozen solid. We did not bother : 


carrying any water to the hens; we just let them go and the egg produc- 


tion was not noticeably effected. We carried nothing to them but wheat — 


screenings, beef scrap. Shortly after that my brother and I went to Rhode 


Island, and we found them using hens to rear chicks. They put the hen ~ 
in a coop and put the water where she could not get any, claiming that if 
she got any water she would start to lay earlier, but that by giving her © 


mash she was satisfied and would not lay so quickly. 


When I came back, we cooped up these hens to see if we could keep 3 


them without water, and the minute we tried it they went down in egg 
production. But the next winter when we tried the same thing, there was 


practically no difference in the egg production from the hens whether they 
got water or not. The cold weather seemed to take the place of the water © 


to some extent. 
Cost oF BUILDINGS. 


a 
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We took a census of the State. We sent copies of the records we — 


wanted each man to keep so that we could get his egg production and his 


x 
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expenditure. We got him to kesp a stock sheet and we put on our own 
valuation taking the state over. There were 117 men in the Association 
at that time who sent in reports, and the average was a little better than 
$10.00 per hen tied up in equipment. That did not include real estate; 
just buildings, incubators and brooders, trap nests, etc. It left them $10 
per hen tied up. We figure a hen is worth $1.00, so that with a $11.00 
investment, we must have a net profit of $1.10 or 10 per cent. besides pay 
for feed and labor to get your money back. We have been trying as hard 
as we can to get people out of that and to have houses that would cost $1 a 
hen and to do away with the incubator and brooder. Of course, it can- 
not be done with the Leghorn, and for that reason they are going into 
breeding Reds. Another strange thing is that our Reds weigh 1} pounds 
more than our Leghorns, and yet we can feed the Red as cheaply as we can 
feed the Leghorns; we can keep a four pound Red for the year as cheaply 
as we can the three pound Leghorn. 

Q.—What is the amount per hen tied up in equipment? 

A.—$10 per hen. 

Q.—How much has Tillinghast got tied up per hen? 

A.—Les3 than 25 cents. 

Q).—What did ha do with his brooders? 

A.—They are mostly gone. He has a cheap brooder that cost him 
$1.25 to $1.50. . 

Mr. Gammack’s plant is extremely clean. He 1s really not a grower 
of poultry. He is more of a dealer. His father was an Episcopal minister 
who looked after an aristocratic congregation in Hartford, and this boy 
got raising chickens, and the people bought them. His business began 
to grow, and they could not get chickens enough to supply the trade, and 
they had to buy. 

He has a long house built up on stilts. He bought packing cases for 
25 cents and added to the building. It is one continuous addition. He got 
an egg here and there and hatched it. They went on for a few years till 
he got an incubator, and then his chicks got the white diarrhoea and he 
could not do anything. In the last two or three years, he has been buying 
most of his stock. His trade is dressed poultry and eggs, although he keeps 
about 1,000 laying hens and raises annually about 1,000 chicks. He has 
» demand for good eggs, and has the happy faculty of making everything 
look good when it comes to him, no matter what it is. He thoroughly 
understands dressing birds, and he puts them out in fine shape, and he 
gets the price. I have never known him get less than 40 cents a dozen for 
eggs. He savs he never lost a dollar in bad debts. He is now thirty-five 
years of age. He has seven acres of land, which is valued at $2,500 by the 
tax collector. He has about 1,000 birds. He has built a house in which 
he lives with his mother and father, and he keeps two horses and a couple 
of rigs. He is now changing his business from a poultry grower into a 
poultry dealer, i.e., the latter side is growing but the former is not going 
down. He is making money and is considered one of Connecticut’s most 
prosperous poultry men. 

There has been so much talk about co-operative work, I thought it 
would be a good thing if we could get Mr. Gammack’s business into the 
Connecticut Poultry Association. He found that it was very hard to get 
men that he could depend upon. They would be a little careless and put 
some dirty eggs into a package, or they would send him some chickens 
he could not use. They have a trick, in Connecticut, of giving hens a big 
feed of mash, five or six hours before they were going to kill her. Most of 
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it has gone from the crop, but it is all in the intestines and Gammack found 
that class of stuff coming to him, and he either had to attend to it per- 
sonally or else get out of the business, and now he has only fifteen or 
twenty people from whom he buys poultry. Down there, as here, it is eggs 
first, and when the spring comes on and the people want roasters, you can- 
not get them to kill poultry. They feel that they must have eggs. There is 
room for a roaster business. Mr. Gammack thinks the people would be 
willing to pay for the goods. When he dresses the birds, he charges five 
cents a pound for doing the work. He puts some birds up ready to be 
fricaseed. He weighs them up alive; he does not weigh them after the 
feathers have been taken off. 


Another man down there who has had a decided success with poultry 
is Cosgrave. His wife says she used to ache to get out on the earth. She 
says she felt if she could only get out in the parks and sit down in the grass 
she would feel fresher. She said she was “drying up’’ in the city. They 
moved out on the farm when he was fifty-one; he had never lived in the 
country. They bought the place with $70. That was all the money they 
had. Thev agreed to pay $550. The farm included a cow. They landed 
there at night and they did not know how to milk the cow and had to get 
a neighbour to do it for them. That night he bought three cows on credit. 
The man who sold them had fed them as long as he could afford to keep 
them. There were a few chickens on the farm and from these they got a few 
eggs. However, he managed to raise $50 to buy chickens and that was his 
start. He soon sold the cows. He got all the old boards he could find and 
started building coops. Last year Mr. Cosgrave was a member of the 
Legislature and chairman of the: Agricultural committee. He is now 
seventy-two or seventy-three, and he is without doubt the leader in agri- 
cultural questions in the State of Connecticut. He is a man to whom every- 
body looks for advice. He owns sixty acres of land, and has a good home. 
He has educated three grandchildren, and I do not know where there is a 
more happy couple than Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrave, of Willington, Conn. - 
I think I would be safe in saying he has got $5,000 in the bank and pos- 
sibly more. He has never retailed a thing in his life, and he told me that 
he never killed a chicken. His wife kills them when there is any to be 
killed. He ships everything alive to New York, and he grows as nice 
broilers as I ever saw. He keeps one or two cows and feeds the chickens 
the milk. He buys stale cracker crumbs and stale bread by the barrel. 
He is a great feeder of sprouted oats. 

Q.—What does he have to pay for that bread? 

A.—I think a cent a pound. 

Q.—He has made all you say out of chickens? 

A.—Yes, he never had an incubator or brooder. 

Q.—Did his poultry ever have white diarrhoea? 

A.—wNever, he does not know much about sick chickens. 

Q.—How many chickens has he got? 

A.—Five hundred laying hens. That is all he will keep. 

Q.—How many chickens will he raise? 

A.—He changes his stock every year, just keeps a few hens for hatch- 
ing next year. He believes he can grow pullets for seventy cents, and he 
can sell his hens for a dollar. | ‘ea 

Q.—How many eggs does it take to make a chicken with him? 

A.—I do not know, but I know it does not take anything like as many 
as it does with the rest of us. His poultry are kept upon a hill in a low 
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lean-to shanty. He puts a few colony houses out in the spring. He 
believes in letting them have range, and bring them up again in the fall. 

We have one other man that I think we should mention. He is a 
lawyer and real estate man, and he keeps chickens to sell the real estate. 
He will buy a corner lot in New Haven, and cut down the weeds and 
clean it up and put a chicken coop in and lock them up and let them run 
out on the lot. His idea is to improve the lot by the chickens, and inci- 
dentally to advertise. He is a breeder of Light Bramahs. He told me 
that chickens have been the best paying investment he has ever had. I 
think he would be a man well worth bringing here. His name is Geo. V. 
Smith. He handles poultry as a by-product, and just there is one of the 
big things that helps out our small poultrymen in Connecticut. I advise 
the farmer not to work for the hens, but to make the hens work for him. 
We do not pay enough attention to the by-product. He puts land plaster 
on the dropping and hauls them out and spreads them in the furrow after 
he has plowed the land, and puts his strawberry plants in the same furrow, 
and he gets magnificient crops. I could name many other successful 
poultry men, among them two leading manufacturers both good business 
men, and they are making big money. There are fanciers down there who 
are also making money. The few that are left in the fancy business are 
having their stock hatched and raised by farmers. 

Q.—Tell us about that woman who crate-fattens her broilers. 

There is a woman down there who puts birds up for ten days just before 
they are ready for the market as broilers. She keeps them on their range 
and then brings them in and crate feeds them for ten days. , 

Q.—Do you think the climate in Canada is any detriment to egg pro- 
duction ? 

A.—I think we can get more eggs in winter than you can. I do not 
think there is any doubt about that. 

Q.—How about the twelve months’ production? 

A.—I can get more eggs when they bring high prices than you can, 
I am not prepared to say that the winter egg is a profitable egg. Mr. Til- 
linghast gets no eggs in winter, and he does not want them. He could 
not get them with his system. I think your yearly production would be as 
large as ours. I think the cold weather helps you. 

Q.—-You told me of an experiment that you made with hens that were 
brooding and others that you let set and bring out a brood? 

A.—Yes, hens that we let set and hatch broods, quite often laid more 
eggs during the year than did the hens that we broke up. Not only that, 
but the next year we got more eggs from the hens that we permitted to set, 
and they hatched better and gave stronger chickens than did the hens that 
we broke up. It seems that the natural rest the hen got did them a world 
of good. We don’t let them rear the chickens. They were really brooding 
about four weeks. The other hens we simply put out in a field for a day or 
two. 

Q.—You made some experiment giving hens cold water and warm 
water? 

A.—We fed snow to the hens one winter and everybody said we were 
cruel, and so the next year we tested it and we gave to one pen cold water 
and to another pen warm water and to a third snow, and there was very 
little difference in the egg production or the vitality of the chickens 
that were hatched from the hens that had cold water or the hens that had 
snow, but there was an enormous drop in the vitality of the hens that had 
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warm water. And there was a larger death rate among the chicks. That 
was only one year’s work, and we did not get a chance to repeat it. 

Q.—Does it make any difference whether you give them cold water or 
snow ? : 
A.—No; the only difference is that we do not have any freezing of the 
wattles where they get snow. I would never go after water where I could 
get snow. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We have had a very practical address from Mr. 
Graham. One or two points interested me particularly. One was the 
question of the dropping board. I have come to just about the same con- 
clusion as he has. I have a combination of a brooding house and a place 
to keep surplus stock. In the fall of the year, I convert it into pens. I 
have dropping boards in that house hinged so that when I want to convert 
it into a coop the dropping board is put back out of the way. This winter 
I hinged up one of the dropping boards in one of the houses, and I con- 
tinually go to the house to see how bad it is getting. I have not cleaned it 
out for a month, and it is not looking any dirtier to-day than the day they 
started to use it. Of course the birds simply cover up the droppings by 
scratching on the floor. | 

The Cuarrman: A great many people learn a great deal more by what 
they see than by what they hear. They will believe their eyes when they 
won’t believe their ears, and Mr. Graham is very kindly going to prove to 
us through our eyes what he attempted to do through our ears. He 1s going 
to give us an illustrated address and speak to us on his practical work. 


ILLUSTRATED ADDRESS 


By C. K. Grauam, Hameprton, VA. 


Besides bringing with me slides showing many types of poultry houses 
that were mentioned in this afternoon’s talk, I have also several views of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Virginia, where 
I now have charge of the Agricultural Department. This institution 1s 
often mentioned as the one which educated or trained Booker T. Washington, 
of Tuskegee, but I think it is unfair to the institution to say he is the only 
great man they have ever turned out, although there is no doubt he is one of the 
greatest if not the greatest. 

We have at the institution at this time about 1,300 students, starting 
with the kindergarten and going as high as two years of your college work. 
The school is divided into two parts,—a day school or what is known as 
the Whittier School, which takes the students from the kindergarten up 
through the ordinary grammar school, and also furnishes students for our 


normal school training. The Institute proper has an attendance of about 


800—500 boys and 800 girls—all boarders. I often wonder what would 
happen if we undertook to make the students at such a College as yours work 
as long hours, and keep them as busy, as we do the boys and girls at Hampton. 
For example, they are called at 5.30 in the morning, have breakfast at 


6, are obliged to have their beds made and rooms cleaned and get to the 


classroom by 6:30 where they are kept until 7:30. They then have a half 


hour in which to change their clothes and get ready for work, for at Hampton © 


every boy and girl works. Our method is “Learning by doing.”’ 


The Agricultural and Trade School students work from 8 until 5 in | 


the afternoon with the exception of two hours in the middle of the day 
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when some of them have lectures relative to the work they have had during 
the day. For instance, the boys working in the barn have an hour a day 
with the dairyman; those working on the farm have an hour a day in agron- 
omy, but these boys are transferred at certain periods from one branch of 
agriculture to another. The term is three years with no vacations during 
the thirty-two months they are with us so far as work is concerned. Of 
course, we have no classes during the hot months. 

All the boys and girls have from 5 until 6 o’clock to themselves; i.e., 
any subjects taken up during that hour are purely elective. This includes ~ 
band practice, choir practice and athletics. At 6 o’clock they have supper 
and from the dining hall march into chapel for prayers. They then get 
about ten minutes’ rest between prayers and night school which begins at 
7 o’clock and lasts until 9. Every student is required to attend night school. 
Fearing that the boys may get a ‘little dull from lack of work we give them 
calisthenics two nights a week from 9 until 9.30 under electric lights, and 
everybody is in bed at 9.45. 

I simply mention this so that when you hear a boy at the Ontario College 
complaining about being over-worked I think it would be well for you to 
think of Hampton before saying very much. 

What seems strange about this is that we very seldom have a student 
break down. The regular habits and steady work seems to be the reason why 
every boy goes out a stronger man than when he came into the school. They 
have the best of care, everything is kept as clean as possible, and they are 
under the supervision of resident physicians. 

Mr. - Graham then exhibited a number of excellent lantern slides of 
Hampton work, after which he exhibited views and discussed the leading 
types of poultry houses of the South. 

Q.—That building for a city lot, what is it constructed of? 

A.—We cover the boards with Paroid. 

Q.—Would that do in this country? 

A.—Yes, I think it would, you could have curtains to drop down in the 
winter. 

Q.—What size is that building? 

A.—64 by 16 feet. 

Q.—Will you give us your best idea for a poultry house for Canada? 

A.—If I were going into business up here I would build a house similar 
to Tillinghast’s; just a colony house, 8 by 16 feet facing the south 4 feet 
sides and a peak roof. 

Q.—Divided in the middle? 

A.—No division in it: no scratching shed. 

Q.—No protection of the roosting house? 

A.—No. 

Q.—How many birds would you keep in that house? 

A.—We keep only thirty, we put no litter in this house; many keep as 

high as fifty. 
Q.—How do you like a house where the birds roost up high, similar 
to the Tollman house? 2 

A.—I do not like them. 

Q.—Would you put scratching litter in that house in this country? 

A.—I think I would. 

Q.—Cannot you have these houses so that you can move them? 

A.—Yes, we move ours, we use a yoke of oxen and a stone-boat, or 
what the Yankee calls a drag. 

Q.—In using that house, you would not go in for winter egg production? 
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A.—No, I am not prepared to say winter egg production is the most 
profitable. ; 

Q.—How many birds would you put on an acre of good land? 

A.—You can put 200. I think if the farmers would run 200 hens to an 
acre through the Brighton and Colborne section it would be a good thing 
for the fruit growers. 

Q.—Would that be as good as hogs? 

A.—I do not know anything about hogs. 

Q.—Would you use incubators? 

A.—I think you will have to. | 

Q.—How do you operate them: do you use incubators? 

A.—We use incubators, and we use brooders, but to counteract ine harm 
we get from that incubator and brooder, we give them abundance of free 
range. If I were going to hire a person for office work, and I wanted lots 
of hard work, I would take that man or girl from the country every time. 
I would take a farmer’s son or daughter, because I know they can stand 
more hard work and work longer hours, and do it with more pleasure than 
a city boy or girl. Look at the leaders in the financial world. 

Q.—Do you think a boy or girl from the country will do more work 
than a boy or girl from the city? 

A.—Yes, I think they will. With poultry we get a new generation every 
year. In ten years with poultry we accomplish what it would take two or 
three centuries to accomplish with human beings. That is as good a reason 
as we can give for a lot of people going into the poultry business and in 
about five years going ‘“‘up in the air,’’ for they have got where we might 
get with a nation in a century and a half. 


ADDRESS. 


By G. A. PurnaM, ToRonTO. 


I am glad to be with you this morning, and trust that we may be able 
to get some profit from a consideration of the work of Farmers’ Institutes. 
The work of this organization in the first years of its existence was largely 
done by Agricultural College men, and only one or two meetings were held 
in each of the counties each year. The result was very large meetings. 
Subjects of interest to the general farmer were considered and the people 
looked for and were furnished with entertainment as well. The day of enter- 
taining has largely passed, and we try now to make even the night meetings 
instructive rather than a source of amusement. The time came, as the 
Institutes expanded, when it was impossible to get College men to attend 
nearly all the meetings. Formerly there was a long vacation allowed at 
the College extending from about the 15th of December to the 20th of 
January, in order that the members of the staff might give instruction 
along agricultural lines at the Institute meetings. But that was found 
impracticable in a few years, and we had to rely upon the farmers who 
were following practical work throughout the year upon their own farms 
to do the lecturing at the institutes. 

Sometimes I think it might be well to postpone further experimental 
work at the College and devote all our energies throughout the country to— 
giving the people the benefit of the information which we already have. 
If we could only get the average farmer to follow the approved methods 
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which we know to be sound we would have accomplished a great work. 
If we could only induce the poultrymen, the fruitmen, the dairymen, as 
well as the men who are following mixed farming to introduce those 
methods which have the approval of all successful farmers, we would, I 
believe, have done the greatest service to the farmers of Ontario. 

For the first few years the general Institute work embraced all sorts 
of subjects bearing upon farming, and their number as you know is great. 
That is true to-day also, so far as the great majority of the work is con- 
cerned, but the work is fast developing along the line of special Institutes. 
We have our special fruit Institute meetings, lasting two or three days’ 
in one centre, and a definite programme for every hour from say 9 to 4 
or 5 o'clock, is announced, with an evening session on one day. We adhere 
to the one subject and thresh it out to a conclusion. The fruit men go to 
the meeting knowing just what they will get in the morning and what they 
will be given in the afternoon, and the whole day is spent in a profitable 
way. At the end of two or three days they go away realizing that they have 
received something of real benefit. They have definite information upon 
lines of fruit growing of special value to the locality, and are inspired and 
encouraged and take a new interest in their vocation. 

The same thing is true of instruction in the judging of live-stock, and 
it is extending to poultry lines as well. We have held a few poultry 
Institutes somewhat similar to the one you are now holding here, but not 
so extensive. We held a few last winter in Morrisburg, Perth, Leaming- 
ton and other places. In addition to that we are having special poultry 
meetings in connection with the poultry shows. As you know, we have a 
great many local poultry associations throughout the Province. These asso- 
ciations are now required to have lectures in connection with their shows, 
in order to secure the Government grant. We send out speakers such as 
Mr. L. H. Baldwin, Miss M. Yates, Prof. Graham and Mr. Geo. Robertson. 
We think this work is destined to grow extensively. 

The officers of the Farmers’ Institutes throughout the Province do 
not often sk for speakers upon poultry topics for the regular Institute 
meetings. We believe this is a mistake on the part of farmers. The aver- 
age farmer can make as much profit out of his hens for the money invested 
and the work involved as in any other line of farming, and it is, there- 
fore, a topic which should be taken up at the regular Institutes. It is 
profit we are after, whether we are working in ihe dairy, with the poultry 
or along some other line, 

In taking a canvass of Eastern Ontario we were surprised to find that 
the average production of the cows was only 2,700 pounds during the fac- 
tory season. This represents a return of about twenty-seven dollars in a 
good year such as 1908. I do not think you will find many farmers who 
will admit that they can keep a cow throughout the year for less than 
$20. $2 prcfit during the factory season and>the little additional profit 
after the factory season is over or before it begins in the spring, is not 
enough; and [ venture to say that many dairymen are not making as much 
profit out of their cows as they would make out of an average flock of hens. 
I think it can be shown that a farmer can keep from sixty to seventy, or it 
may be a hundred hens at a considerable profit. I do not know that it is 
wise upon this occasion to speak of the poultrymen who is making a 
specialty of poultry. We cannot point to many men who have gone into 
poultry raising as a specialty who have made a success of it. I believe 
you have to look to the average farmer for profit in the poultry business; 
and by average farmer I mean one who does not keep more than 100 hens 
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on the average farm. Up to that number, I believe a farmer can make 
very substantial profit because there is a great read of refuse on the farm 
that can best be used for feeding poultry. Then the son, daughter, or 
wife upon the farm generally takes pride and enjoyment out of looking 
after the poultry, especially if their receipts are not confiscated by the head 
of the family. They will never notice the extra labor that is involved, 
and you know what a little additional cash means on the farm. A very 
large percentage of the income from poultry on the farm can be put down 
as profit, and I only wish we could induce all our farmers to keep a limited 
number of poultry and follow more up-to-date and uniform methods. 

May I draw a comparison between poultry raising and grain growing. 
I believe if the average farmer would take ten acres of wheat or oats or 
any other general farm crop and reckon the interest on the investment, the 
eost of seed, the labor involved, the plowing, harrowing, sowing, harvest- 
ing, threshing, marketing, etc., and compare the results with the net 
returns from a flock of hens, he would find that there is much more profit 
‘n the hens. He would have greater net returns from the hens than he 
would from his field of grain. 

Up in South Simcoe they are following the old method of summer fal- 
lowing. One of my Institute workers, Mr. John Camptell of Woodville, 
when through that section in January last, took the opportunity of making 
a very careful estimate of the cost of producing ten acres of grain, and he 
proved conclusively to the men of the locality that if they were allowed a 
reasonable wage for the labour involved, paid the market price for their 
seed and allowed a rental for the land, they were actually losing money *n 
producing wheat. We could hardly induce one of these farmers to put 
the same energy, time, or care into looking after poultry, still if he would 
do it he would be a substantial gainer. Mr. Adam Armstrong, one of the 
many good farmers near Fergus, related to Mr. Campbell last week that 
he bought a bird from one of his neighbours, used a little intelligence in 
the feeding, took it to the Ottawa show, and sold it along with the rest of 
the birds he had on exhibition at twenty-five cents a pound. « The hotel 
he sold it to was very glad to get the poultry at that price and were pre- 
pared to buy large quantities of superior fowl at the same price. The fowl 
had been well fed and nicely dressed. 

Q.—What kind of a bird was it? 

A.—Plymouth Rock. That shows vou what can be done upon the 
average farm by using a little intelligence and care. 

May I repeat that I believe it would be time well spent to devote a 
portion of the time of the Institute meetings in advocating poultry and 
egg production, but we cannot look for any marked increase in the attention 
to be given to poultry matters at regular institute meetings at the present 
time. It would be well to make an effort to induce farmers in - different 
sections to take up the poultry question, and it will be my aim to pay a 
little more attention to this subject in the general Institute work, and to 


make an effort to get certain sections of the country to go into poultry raising — 


more extensively and upon a uniform basis. The fathers or mothers can- © 


not do better by their sons and daughters than to induce them to take up 
poultry keeping and to give them some assistance in making a start. What 
better training could a boy have than to be given the responsibility of 
some branch of the farm, and what is more interesting to him, or what 
could he handle better, than a flock of chickens? Asa training for the boy 
in business methods, industry, and attention to details, it is a subject which 
should be given greater prominence. 
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We arrange our poultry Institutes the same as you do here. Definite 
announcements are made for certain hours of the day, and we send good 
speakers to deal with the subjects announced, to induce those in attendance 
to ask questions. The speakers are supposed to inquire into local con- 
ditions, and to study the interests of the people as far as possible. In all 
Institute work you must know what the people in the locality are doing in 
the line under consideration, and the speakers must size up the situation 
and decide for themselves what will be of greatest value to the people. 

Several speakers have attended poultry shows for the purpose of giv- 
ing lectures. Poultrymen are very enthusiastic exhibitors. They are so 
careful of their birds that they do not like to leave them, to listen to 
lecturers. In some localities, however, we have succeeded in getting large 
audiences to attend the lectures upon poultry topics at the time the show is 
held. We believe, however, that better results would follow if meetings 
were held at some other time. 

In the Women’s Institute we are doing good work along poultry lines. 
Lecturers upon poultry topics are often asked for at Women’s Institute 
meetings. ‘The women are taking an intelligent interest in this subject 
and we are hearing from time to time of the good results of the work. 

Some acquaintances of mine living eight or ten miles from the city of 
Toronto, have, for the last two or three years been co-operating in market- 


‘ing poultry, and other farm produce in the city of Toronto. They sell 


most of their product direct to a good grocer, and get from three to four 
cents a dozen more than the average man for their eggs. They stamp their 
eggs and bring them in regularly, with the result that each of these three 
brothers require to make a trip only once for every three times that their 
eggs are marketed. They have been unable to induce their neighbors to 
co-operate. The larger the number who co-operate and the greater the 
quantity of high class product we can place on the market from the one 
locality, the more certain we are to establish a profitable market. 

The day is past when the farmer says to himself, ‘‘I have something 
good and I will keep it to myself. I won’t let John Jones know that I have 
the best seed grain or the best poultry, or the best producing cow.”’ 
Farmers are beginning to realize that it is to their interests to see that their 
neighbors are producing as good stuff as they are. We must look to 
greater co-operation along poultry as well as other lines; and in order that 
co-operation may be successful we must have some sort of local organiza- 
tion. We can with profit deal with the subject of local organizations for 
a few minutes this morning. You may call these organizations ‘Farmers’ 
Institute Clubs’? or by some other name; I care not what you call them, 


so long as the farmers of the locality will come together and discuss their 


local conditions applying the information which may be gathered in such 
large quantities from the reports and bulletins from the College, other 
Departmental reports, the Agricultural Press, and often through the local 
Press. If the farmers would come together for the discussion of those 
lines of agriculture which are of importance in the locality, make a local 
application of the knowledge obtainable, and have free discussions, it would 
be of inestimable value to them. 

A year ago last June I met with the Specialists in Agriculture who 
were appointed at that time to take charge of the Agricultural educational 
work in high schools and investigations along agricultural lines in differ- 
ent sections of the Province. I said to them: ‘‘It appears to me that if you 
will make an effort to induce the farmers in your territory to form local 
clubs for the purpose of coming together occasionally and discussing local 
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conditions you will have a means whereby you can work not with the 
individual but with a body of men.’’ They did not take it up very enthus- 
iastically at first, but none of us were sanguine as to the wisdom of this 
line of procedure at that time. Some of them have recently devoted a 
oood deal of attention to this line of work. Mr. Hart of Waterloo County 
is now spending considerable of his time in visiting the clubs already 
formed and in organizing additional clubs. Mr. Winslow of Prince Edward 
County has twelve local clubs organized. I asked him what he thought of 
these local clubs as a means of education. “Why!’’ he said, “I do not think 
there is anything better; it is a hundred per cent. better than the ordinary 
Farmers’ Institute meetings.’’ Through these local clubs the farmers come 
together and discuss local conditions, and exchange experiences from time 
to time. Some of them hold meetings every two or three weeks, and in 
some localities even once a week. Mr. Winslow reports that in Prince 
Edward you cannot announce a club meeting but you will have visitors 
from adjoining clubs to see ‘f they cannot get something to take back to 
their own organizations. They are considering in some of the clubs the 
matter of co-operating in the purchase of supplies, such as spraying mater- 
ials, seeds, implements and other things which can be bought in quantity 
to advantage. 

In the establishment of these local clubs we get the farmers of the 
locality to come together and discuss the advisability of forming a club, 
and if thought favorably of, organization is at once proceeded with. It 
is essential that you get some man who is a moving spirit in the locality, 
to take an active interest in it. You need men who will devote some time 
and thought to the work before you can hope to make it successful. It is 
of great importance that you get the right men for officers. If there is one 
thing I try to impress upon Institute lecturers, it is that they use discretion 
in getting good officers for these clubs, for the very life of the organization 
wil] depend largely upon this. 

The assistance which the department renders to these clubs is dependent 
upon two or three things; they must hold five meetings throughout the year, 
and must have a membership of at least twenty-five members, twelve of 
whom must also belong to the riding Farmers’ Institute, before they can 
look for a special speaker from the Department. It is only a matter of 
twenty-five cents to join the Farmers’ Institute, and if a farmer is not pre- 
pared to pay this amount to belong to the Institute and receive reports 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, he is not very deeply interested 
in his business. The fee for the local club is set by the members and is 
in accordance with the needs of the organization. 

I might venture to say just a few words along practical poultry lines. 
Poultrymen will never attain that success and get the price which they 
should get, until they stamp their eggs, grade them, and properly prepare 
their poultry for the market. You can only do that when you have fairly 
large quantities, and you can only get large quantities when you have a 
number of men to co-operate. I think we have just begun to realize what 
can be done along co-operative lines, and it is to co-operation that all 
classes of farmers must look for success. 

We know what has been done in fruit lines by intelligent co-operation. - 
L have an instance in mind of a farmer in Western Ontario who was think- 
ing seriously of cutting down ‘his orchard. It was not worth more than 
$50 or $75 a year to him, and he had concluded that he would prefer to have 
the land for other purposes. A neighbor farmer said, ‘‘I will rent the 
orchard from you for four or five years, what do you want for it?’ The 
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reply was, ‘‘I will take $50 for the first year and $75 for each of the next 
three years, and if you do not make any money on it you need not pay me?”’ 
The man said, “I will pay you if I decide to rent the orchard.’’ He rented 
the orchard, and the first year he cleared several hundred dollars, as a 
result of spraying and intelligent cultivation. The next year, after all 
the expenses were paid, he cleared $800. It seems like a fairy tale that 
he would clear $800 from an orchard for which he paid a rental of $75 a 
year, but he has the figures to show. This is one of our leading co-oper- 
ative men, and it was by selling through the local co-operative association 
and by getting his spraying material at a cheap rate that he was able to 
carry on the work at the minimum cost. .I trust that the poultrymen will 
form more local organizations. 

We have issued a little booklet on the organization of Farmers’ 
Institute Clubs and these are free to those who ask for them. It makes no 
difference whether you take up poultry subjects or fruit subjects, the club 
is the place where these things can be taken up to advantage. In these 
local clubs we have a force which is going to be far greater than we had 
thought when we first advocated their establishment. It was from notic- 
ing the splendid work of the Women’s Institutes that we were induced to 
recommend similar organizations among the farmers. In the Women’s 
Institute we have the women coming back from month to month to their 
meetings for the discussion of anything and everything that will make for 
the betterment of home conditions, and in the Farmers’ Clubs we want to 
discuss anything and everything which will mean greater profit to the 
farmer. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that profit is not 
the only object in view. The club organization can be utilized for literary, 
musical and social advancement. 

Mr. McGrew: This utility question is a very peculiar one. Generally 
you will find the man who points out the utility bird, points out the poorest 
bird in the show. 

Prof. GraHaM: Did you ever see the best bird in the New York Show 
with a crooked breast bone? 

Mr. McGrew: Yes; crooked breast bones are made by roosts. 

Prof. GraHamM: Did you ever have a bird that would breed fifty per 
cent. crooked breast bones? 

: A.—No; I never had a bird that bred ten per cent. with crooked breast 
one. 

The CHarrMAN: JI am quite sure this educational feature is an admir- 
able one and will do a considerable amount of good. Professor Zavitz gave 
a lecture at Lindsay on seed grain, and he was able to demonstrate to the 
farmers that by giving up the growing of one particular oat and sowing 
another, it would make an increase of one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
in one year alone, and that is a big gain in one locality. 

The next speaker on the program is Mr. Bennett, a young man who | 
has shown some very good parts as a poultryman, and his experience with — 
poultry, I am quite sure, will be interesting and profitable. 
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RAISING CHICKENS. 


By Wisur BENNETT. 3 


When I first started to take an interest in poultry, there were Just a 
few Minorcas on our farm, so that I had to get some Barred Rock hens to 
do my hatching, as I did not have an incubator at first. 

Well, that year I reared only about sixty chickens, practically all Min- 
orcas, and as they were not hatched before the 15th of May or so, they did 
not make winter layers. That first year we built a poultry house, 24 by 16 
which did not prove very satisfactory for its intended purpose. Built too 
close and warm, it was nearly impossible to ventilate it properly to avoid 
moisture, and I have since turned it into a brooder house. 

The next year, 1905, we purchased a 220 egg Chatham machine and 
raised some 300 chicks, but as I was an amateur in the marketing I did not 
make anything extra with them, but got some 75 good pullet Barred Rocks, 
which were the start of my present flock. 

In January of 1906, I attended the Poultry Short Course at O.A.Cz 
and right here I would advise anyone in a position similar to mine to do © 
likewise. Besides teaching one the practical theory of the business, it tends — 
to make one take more interest and have more respect for it. : 

In the spring of 1906, fresh from the Poultry School, I hatched some ~ 
600 chicks with my ‘‘Chatham’’ helped out with some broody hens. I don’t — 
think I have ever had quite as good luck since, as | had that year. The 
eggs were fertile and the chickens lived, raised in home-made brooders. We ~ 
built a house 60 ft. by 12 ft. to accommodate the pullets. The house was 
built on the fresh air idea, straw ceiling, cotton front, so with the old 
house I was able to carry over 220 pullets as winter layers. We dressed the | 
cockerels which had been crate fattened and shipped them to Montreal. 
They little better than covered the cost of rearing themselves and the pullets. — 
I kept pretty close account that vear from the fall of 1906 to October, 1907, 
and can give fairly close figures. I sold all the flock but 100 in June, and — 
taking the average of the entire flock 1t was about 180 eggs, most of which ~ 
were laid before June. I sold the eggs to Walter Paul, of Montreal, and © 
the fowl to a Hebrew butcher of the same place. The eggs netted 24 cents — 
a dozen and the fowl about $1.50 per pair at 13} cents, alive, f.o.b. Figur- 
ing the entire proceeds to June and that they had all been sold, we have: 

_ 
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Fowl sold for ..........seeeeeeees $ 75 Cost. of feed: . <... 2s ca sa Cem $1 00 
90 Eggs at 28c. per dozen........-. 2 10 — % 
—— Profit...scs'. i009 pieidies ale en $1 85 
$2 85 4 


I can always figure that the cockerels sold will easily defray the cost — 
of bringing themselves and pullets to the time of killing and laying. i 

In the summer of 1907, we added to our plant a 250 egg Prairie State . 
‘neubator and six ‘‘Universal Hovers,’’ with 6 by 8 coops to accommodate — 
them; also another house, 87 by 12 similar to the first one to hold 200 F 
hens, and also feed room. I reared some 1,200 chicks, so that in the winter — 
of 1907-8 we had some 350 hens. But as they were not all hatched quite as 
early we did not get quite as large a yield in the winter months as before, + 
and the price of grain also becoming a factor did not make so high an — 
average profit as in 1907—about $1.25 per head that year. ‘- 

Last spring we added another 200 egg “‘Chatham,”’ also a 360 ‘‘Model”’ — 
and 12 more ‘Universal Hovers’’ to our plant, and reared about 1,200 more- 
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chickens to maturity. They did not continue hatching as late as the sum- 
mer before. Selling the produce to the same men the price of eggs and 
chickens was about the same, chickens 10 to 12 cents per pound, live weight, 
f.0.b.; also selling quite a number of eggs for hatching, especially of Buff 
Orpingtons, of which I had about 50, which helped to average things up. 

My manner of feeding is along the lines which were followed by Prof. 
Gowell at Maine State. Dry mash before the fowl, and grain, such as corn 
or wheat, in litter. I never yet have fed beef scrap. We havea bone cutter 
run by a tread power, by which we also crack wheat or corn besides cutting 
wood, etc. We try to secure about 100 pounds of green bone a week, and 
feed to the fowl each day about 4 ounce apiece. They also have the other 
accessories, such as mangels, oyster shell, etc. The chickens are reared 
along the same lines, dry mash placed before them three or four times a 
day at first, with chick feed or cracked wheat in the cut straw to keep them 
going; also milk and water to drink with mangels, etc. 

We have used the ‘‘Universal Hovers’’ exclusively to brood; they are 
placed in the brooder house at first, but later in colony coops where they 
_are used till heat is no longer required. | } 

I would like to know the opinion of those present as to my method of 
selling the cockerels. One is generally told to dress them to get over the 
shrinkage, but one cannot sell to Hebrews and kill them. It costs for 
expressage from Peterboro to Montreal about $1.50 per 100 pounds, that is 
with weight of coop, etc; but I sell f.0.b., so how would 12c figure out with 
the dressed fowl prices. 

F nies, McGrew: The cockerels paid for themselves and the pullets as 
well! 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—What bone cutter have you got? 

A.—A small sized ‘‘Humphrey.”’ I pay 4 cent a pound for the bone. 

Q.—How much land have you got ea the farm? 

A.—One hundred acres. 

Q.—You made $450 out of 300 hens? 

A.—Yes. 

How much did you make out of the rest of the farm? 

A.—About the same. 

Q.—You never had any trouble with your chickens, and you raised 
75 per cent. ? 

A.—Yes. JI had better luck with the early ones than the later ones. 

Mr. JoHN RipGE-Terry: Don’t you think you get tired towards the 
last, and you do not give them so much attention ? 

A.—That might be. 

Q.—Do you get all of these chickens out before you put in your crop? 

A.—Yes. I will get them all out this year before the fifteenth of April. 
I do all the farm work myself. 

Q.—Do you look after these chickens alone? 

A.—Yes; my father is a carpenter and he helps me in putting up the 
buildings. 

Q.—How many hours a day do you spend at farm work? 

A.—I do not spend over three hours a day with the chickens. 

nos do not spend any more time with the chickens than with the 
cows! 

A.—I do not spend much time with the cows. I take no interest in 
them. The only things on the farm I take any interest in is the chickens 

and the garden. 
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Q.—How many eggs do they lay? 

A.—I get from twenty to thirty in the winter time from fifty hens. I 
do not think they average over twenty eggs a day for the entire month. [| ~ 
have always had trouble with my Rocks, as they do not mature early enough. 
I only keep Buff Orpingtons and Rocks. I had fifty Orpingtons and three 
hundred Rocks, and I had more profit from the fifty than from the three 
hundred Rocks. I had an average of one hundred and thirty eggs from 
each bird. © 


Q.—Do you feed green cut bone? 

A.—yYes. All the time except in warm weaiher; in the summer I feed 
4 ounce a day. I feed it just as I get it fresh. 

Q.—How do you spread it around? 

A.—Just in a long trough. 

Q.—Do the greedy ones get the most? 

A.—Sometimes we get a hen that has a little trouble with it. 

Q.—Do you put in five pounds for twenty hens? 

A.—No; I would not. I think you would have liver trouble if you did. 
Sometimes when they get too much, their combs become black. 

Q.—What is the highest price you have got for a dozen eggs? 

A.—Fifty cents, from the first of December to about the first week in 
January. The price always drops with me in January, and I only get 
thirty-five cents for them. 

Q.—You sell them wholesale 

A.—Yes; to a grocer. I put them up in thirty dozen crates. 

Q.—What will your young chickens average in weight? 

A.—Four or five pounds apiece at five months old. 

noe cost you to raise a pullet to laying time, thirty-five cents? 

.—Yes. 

Q.—Are you not able to get your Rocks ready for the market quicker 
than the Orpingtons? 

A.—They fill out better. 

Q.—How much land have you got where you raise the chickens? 

A.—Four or five acres of an orchard. 

Q.—Do you cultivate it? 

A.—This year I planted a new orchard on two acres and I raised my 
chickens there in the corn field. : 

Q.—I understood you to say that you made as much profit on your 
chickens as you did from the rest of the farm? 

A.—Yes; we did. . 

Q.—In addition to that vour investment, as far as the poultry is con- 
cerned, is not more than one-tenth of the rest of the farm? 

A.—I think not more than one hundred and fifty hens in the poultry 
plant. 

Q.—You have at the present time seven hundred dollars in poultry and 
incubators ? 

A.—Yes; fencing and everything combined. | 

Q.—In addition to that you spend quite a bit of time helping with the 
farm work? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Your poultry business is far more profitable than anything else? 

A.—Yes; I think I can take care of a thousand laying hens. 

Q.—What kind of a homemade brooder have you? 

A.—A “Universal Hover’’ brooder. 
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Q.—Do you buy the parts? 
A.—They come complete ready to fit any brooder. 
Q.—Do you use colony houses? 


A.—Yes. 

Q.—You spread this out over the orchard ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—How far apart do you put the colony houses? 
A.—100 feet. 


Q.—What time in the year do you hatch your pullets? 
A.—I like to have them all out between the fifteenth of March and the 
fifteenth of April. I sell cockerels the first week in June. 


Q.—How old are they when you sell them? 

A.—Twelve weeks. 

Q.—How much do they weigh? 

A.—I have had them weigh two pounds in twelve weeks. 

Q.—What do you get for them? 

A.—I get thirty cents a pound from the Canadian Produce Co. 

Q.—Do you sell them alive? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you floors in your colony houses? 

A.—Yes; except some three by six coops. 

Q.—Did you ever try cement floor? 

A.—No; I am not troubled with anything but hawks. 

Q.—Do you send your eggs to Montreal every day or Just twice a week ? 

A.—Once a week. 

Q.—You have no summer eggs? 

A.—I have quite a lot the first of July and after that nothing to amount 
to anything. 

Q.—How many birds have you lost of these one hundred pullets in the 
last two months ? 

A.—Of the Orpingtons I have not lost any. 

Q.—And the Rocks? : 

A.—In the Rocks I suppose I have lost eight or ten in the last two 
months. 

Q.—What size building have you where you keep a hundred Rock 
pullets? 

A.—Twelve to forty in two pens; each pen twelve by twenty. 

Q.—Do you have dropping boards in your houses? 

A.—No. 

Q.—How often do you clean the hen house out? 

_ A.—Every three weeks I drive up in front of the hen houses, take out 

and spread it right on the farm. 

Q.—Do you haul your manure direct on the farm from the stable? 

A.—No. 

Q.—How many cockerels do you keep in each pen with fifty pullets? 

A.—Four. 

Q.—Do you find they fight? 

A.—Sometimes; but not if they have been raised together. 

Q.—Don’t you think there is one or two too many ? 

A.—No; I do not think so. 

Q.—What do you use for green food? 

A.—Mangels and sugar beets this year. 

Q.—Have you ever compared the sugar beet with the mangel ? 
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A.—No, I have not, but I believe they like the mangels best. 

Q.—Do you feed the milk skimmed or sweet ? 

A.—Skimmed milk, sweet. I feed it sour when I am fattening. 

Q.—What ration do you use for fattening? 

A.—About half oats and the other parts barley and buckwheat. 

Q.—When you feed them three weeks what gain do you make? 

A.—About a pound and a half or two pounds. 

Q.—Are they troubled with lice? 

A.—Yes; I spray with zenoleum. 

Q.—Do you white-wash your hen houses? 

A.—Yes; I do that in June once a year. 

Q.—Are they troubled with influenza in the fall of the year? 

A.—Yes; they were trouble with it a year ago. 

Q.—What did vou do? 

A.—Gave them a dose of salts, and they seemed to get over it. 

Q.—Do you think zenoleum will kill red lice? 

A.—Yes; if you put enough on. : 

Q.—What. quantity of salts do you give to one hundred hens ? 

A.—About a handful in water. 

Q.—What do you mean by a handful? 

A.—A couple of tablespoonsful. 

Q.—Do you use table salt in your mash? 

A.—No. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are very much obliged to Mr. Bennett 
for the information he has given us. Personal experience of that kind gives 
us more hope for the poultry industry. 
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POULTRY RAISING. 
By L. A. Martin. 


I took a short course in poultry in 1905, and I have attended the College ~ 
the last two winters, and I feel that I have been well repaid for my trouble. — 
I think my experience in taking the poultry course has been a good invest- 
ment to me and it was taking that short course that induced me to come ‘ 
here to the longer course. | 


I think the poultry business in this country lies more with the average 
farmer than with the men who are following the business as a special one. 
Greater profits are realized by farmers keeping from fifty to two hundred — 
hens on an ordinary one hundred acre farm. There are many things which — 
help to make poultry raising, as part of the farm work, more successful 
than as a special business. One of the speakers mentioned yesterday that 
certain parts of Connecticut were not profitable for the poultry business on ~ 
account of the land being too expensive. On some of our most expensive © 
land it has been proved that poultry can be managed in connection with 
general or special farming to good advantage, and double returns realized — 
from the same area of land. Poultry can be carried on in connection with © 
horticulture, dairying, etc. ? 

The first and most important part of the poultry business, in my estima-_ 
tion, is the stock. The kind of stock for a farmer to keep, depends on his 
aim and the line of business he intends to follow. I find that the general — 
purpose fowl gives the best satisfaction. 4 
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I intend to give some of my own experience, but I wish you to under- 
stand that I do not think my experience is the best; because I find that 
ideas change very rapidly, especially in connection with poultry business. 
I find the Barred Rocks very hard to beat as a general purpose breed. The 
strain, I think, is more important than the breed. I have been giving little 
or no attention to color, I have been selecting for the purpose of improving 
the vigor of the type and the egg laying qualities. ; 

Ten years ago I started a little poultry flock of ten chickens that were 
handed over to me. I was quite young then, and [I felt proud of this care 
that was given to me, I think that is the reason I have developed a special 
interest in poultry. We bought ten pure-bred Barred Rocks at that time, 
and since then we have been buying as good males as we could get in the 
locality at ordinary prices every year. 

I have no trap nests, because it is a question in my mind whether it is 
profitable for the ordinary farmer to use them. They require considerable 
time, and I think anybody with an ordinary knowledge of poultry can have 
a fair idea of the most profitable hens. 

Q.—What do you mean by ordinary knowledge? 

A.—In the winter time if you go into the hen house and see one or two 
hens off in a corner with pale combs, and they don’t care whether they come 
to get anything to eat or not, and these hens are generally of a fluffy nature, 
then you can say, ‘‘That hen is not good; I don’t want her.’’ That is the 
kind of hen that doesn’t look like money. I do not mean to say you can tell 
them as well as you would by using trap nests. 

~ Q.—Did you ever have a hen that was broad across the forehead that 
was a good layer | 

A.—I have not noticed that. 

Q.—What do you call an ordinary price for a cockerel? 

A.—One that I can get for $2. Where the business is not developed 
in a fancy way you might get one for $2 that you would have to pay three 
times that price for to Mr. Graham or some fancier. Most of the ordinary 
farmers do not know the value of a bird. 

Next I come to the matter of housing. We had two old houses, 16 by 
10, made out of ordinary single boards with battens over the cracks and 
with a mud floor. Part of the floor is raised up, on which I keep the feed- 
hopper and water, etc., and the rest of it is used as a scratch house. 

Q.—What do these houses cost you? 

A.—I do not think two would be worth $25. 

Q.—How many birds did you keep in these houses? 

A.—From twenty to twenty-five. In the summer time I can keep more, 
because they are out all day. I do not think it matters how many hens are 
in the houses as long as they have plenty of room to roost. 

Q.—Do they run around the barnyard? 

A.—In the summer time I have about 1/5 of an acre around these 
houses and I keep it cultivated, and at times when it is not suitable for the 
hens to run out, owing to the crops, they are confined in this yard. I cul- 
tivated it after each rain, and for shade I planted plum trees. They are 
small now and I have a couple of old doors and the hens stand under them. 
Around the outside of this yard I planted sunflowers and these grow to a 
great size, some, some ten feet high and make good shade around the out- 
side of the yard, and it adds to the looks of the place. 

With regard to ventilation, in the summer time I get all the fresh air 
I can without drafts and in the winter time I have one side of the house open. 
For scratching material I think good cut straw is about the best. 
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Q.—Do you like that better than uncut straw? 

A.—Yes; it is hard for the hens to work around in the long straw. 1 
have dropping boards on the roosts and eight feet above the ordinary scratch- 
ing floor. I scrape the dropping boards every two days in the summer time. 
I find by doing that and using a little coal oil I did not have much trouble 
with lice. 

Q.—Do you keep 150 birds in these two houses in the summer time? 

A.— Yes. I think the eggs are the main part of the business. We try 
to make the best we can from the other parts as side lines. I practice the 
dry methods of feeding with good results. In the summer time [ see that 
the hens get green feed. I have a piece of ground where I sow rape early 
in the spring. Before the rape come on I feed them cut green clover. 

Q.—Do you find any flavor in the eggs after feeding rape? 

A.—No; we sell our eggs in St. Catharines, and we have not had any 
complaints. I have a home-made hopper for feeding dry mash, I like to 
feed bran, cornmeal and middlings. The only grain I feed is whole wheat. 
We grow the corn on the farm. 


Q.—Do you ever have roup on your place? 

A.—I do not think I have. The hens had colds in their eyes and their 
faces have swollen up, but nothing serious or anything that I thought was 
contagious. 

Q.—Any cancer in the mouth? 

A.—WNo. 

Q.—Do you find any difference in egg production when feeding cracked 
corn and whole corn? 

A.—No. In the summer time I have skimmed milk before them all the 
time; it does not seem to make any difference whether it is sour or sweet. 

Q.—Do you wash the dishes that you put the milk in? 

A.—No, I do not. I just pour it in on top every morning, unless there 
is too much sour milk, then I might put it out. I keep the water dishes 
washed. I keep oyster shells before them all the time. I think if chickens 
have plenty of oyster shell grit before them, they will not eat the eggs. I 
have seen eggs laid on the roost and break, and the hens have actually eaten 
the egg and left the shell. I give them all the mangels they will eat up. 

Q.—Do you hang them in the pen or cut them open? 

A.—I cut them in two with a shovel, and then I put them on a nail in 
the wall. 

Q.—Would twenty-five birds eat two big mangels? 

A.—No. To take the place of the milk I feed them meat in the winter; 
milk does not give such good results in winter as it does in the summer. In our 
neighborhood there was a horse that became unprofitable to feed, and I 
bought the horse for $3. I dressed it as you would ordinary beef and I sold 
the hide for $3. I had the carcass left, so J hung 1t in a place where it froze. 
We have an ordinary old-fashioned brick fire-place in an old shop, and two 
iron kettles or pots, that hold between two and three bushel each. I cut 
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the carcass up so that it would fit irto these kettles and I started to boil it 


early in the morning and kept boiling until it was nicely done. 
Q.—Do you think it is necessary to boil it very long? ’ 
A.—It was nelcessary to boil it until it was done, ag the horse was 
twenty-five years old. 
Q.—What about disease in the horse if it was not cooked? 
A.—You would run a risk of toxines. 
Q.—How many horses did you take to feed 150 hens all winter? 
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A.—I fed that horse six weeks. Then I got a horse that had the heaves, 
and I got forty pounds of fat out of the horse. It lasted six weeks, Then 
I got an old Jersey cow, and fed it to the chickens. I sold the hide from 
the cow for $6, and had the carcass left. Then a neighbor told me he had 
a cow about a year old that had just choked to death and I took it. I got 
that meat practically for nothing. I was very careful to give it to them 
gradually until they became accustomed to it: after that I gave it to them 
every day, and then I gave them all they wanted of it. 

Q.—How did they lay? 

A.—They laid splendidly, and they did not eat much wheat. My 
father said I was feeding them too much grain, and that I should keep an 
account of what they were eating, and about the first of J uly, after the lay- 
ing period was over, I had $150 above expenses from these 150 hens as my 
net profit. I showed him these figures, and since that time I have no trouble 
in using my own judgment in regard to what I want to do in the line of 
poultry. He is quite convinced that there is money in it if it is managed 
properly. 

Q.—Have you had any difficulty in feeding middlings? 

A.—I have never fed very much. I feed middlings, bran and corn meal 
in a mash. We cannot get good middlings, they look like ground bran. 
We have a stone grist mill near our place where the farmers get their wheat 
ground for their bread, because they like it better and we get the middlings 
and bran back from this stone mill. 

- Q.—Do you know whether you have much cockle growing in that selc- 
tion ? 

A.—No, we have no cockle. The wheat we buy comes from Manitoba; 
high grade flour is made from this wheat and it is good wheat. I have 
had no experience with weed seeds whatever or anything of that kind. ~ 

Hatcuine Cuicxens. At first I hatched with hens, and then I bought 
an incubator and two brooders of the “‘Cyphers’’ type, and I have used the 
incubator ever since. My experience in hatching with an incubator has been 
about the same for years. I have-used it for six years. Last year I thought 
I could get better results by using zenoleum, but I do not see very mulch 
difference. I put in 220 eggs, and I never get more than 130 chickens and 
never less than eighty. I generally have a good vitality. 

Supposing you put 220 eggs under hens, how many chickens would you 
get? 

A.—J have had very good results from hens, but when it comes to hatch- 
ing 200 or 300 chickens, I think I can get just as many chickens from the 
incubator as I can from the hens. I prefer the inlcubator every time. When 
the hens can run all over the place and select their own nests you have good 
results, but when you have to move the hens, my experience has not been 
as satisfactory as I would like to have it. 

Q.—Have you had any White Diarrhoea? 

A.—I am not sure. One summer I had quite a lot, and the chickens 
came about the first of July. They were very smart and thrifty, and looked 
fine for a few days, but later on I lost nearly the whole lot. At the time I 
knew nothing about White Diarrhoea, and I thought it was due to wrong 
feeding. It was practically impossible to keep the brooders warm before 
the first of May last year, and in place of using brooders I set a few hens 
at the same time as the incubators. I put the chickens with the brooder 
and hen and I was very much pleased with the result. I only had one hen 
that gave me trouble, she killed every chick. I think the best way is to put 
one or two under a hen in the evening, I leave them in the nest for a while, 
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and then I put them up in the ordinarv coops. I put the chicks out in the 
corn field about the first of June. I hopper feed them and give them milk, 
but no water and no dry mash. They grow fine and run all over a twenty- 
five acre corn field; and in cultivating the corn the chicken will follow you 
all over the field. 

Q.—How much money have you invested in your outfit? 

A.—Not much. The houses are not worth very much; 150 hens are 
HS fifty cents a piece, and the two incubators and brooders worth about 
e \ 

Q.—How much are you making a year? 

A.—I made $140 out of the hens one winter. 

Q.—Will the balance of them pay the expenses? 

A.—Yes. I calculate that the cockerels pay for raising the pullets. I 
_erate-fatten the late ones, but I did not early ones. I caponized twenty 
birds that were late. They lived on very little, and grew nicely, and I crate- 
fed them for the Easter market. I put them in the crates for three weeks. 
I dry packed them, and their backs looked just like a roll of butter. I sold 
them to Mr. Wilkins and he sent them to Buffalo. I received twenty-five 
cents a pound for them with the feathers off. 

Q.—How much did they weigh? 

A.—One weighed ten and a half pounds; that was a Barred Plymouth 
Rock. They were hatched in July. Experienced men caponizing, loose 5 
per cent. I lost more than that. I see no reason why caponizing cannot 
be carried on, as I think there is a chance of making good money. 

Miss Yates: My experience has been very satisfactory, I do not think 
1 lost 3 per cent. 

Mr. Fortier: Last year I caponized forty-five, and I do not think I 
lost one. There is no mother on earth better than the capon. I put twenty- 
two chickens to one capon, and they are the best mothers you can get. They 
do no permit any chickens or roosters to go near them. 

Dr. Morse: Using capons as mothers was mentioned by Pliny. The 
chicken must be introduced to the capon at night, and thereafter you can 
gradually increase the number, and they are able to take leare of a larger 
number than a hen, and they will fight for the young ones. 

Mr. Martin: I shipped a few chickens to Montreal in bushel apple 
boxes. I put ten in a box and sent five boxes to Westgate & Gouse, and I 
received a little more than I would have received in St. Catharines. I 
think by working that trade up we will be able to improve prices In our owB 
locality. 3 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH POULTRY. 
By T. F. McGrew, Scranton, Pa. 


The well trained man in every line of work is usually the one to whom 
the greatest amount of success comes in all business ventures. Look about 
you in any and all directions, study the outcome of every venture, and learn 
from experience or observation the greatest lessons of the present time; they 
teach us that success comes as the reward of diligence put forth in an intel- 
ligent manner. I have seen a thirty-acre field yield more than three 
thousand bushels of corn from a single crop; no fertilizer was used, and but 
little cultivation, as we now understand the term, was given it. During the 
same year and in the same locality, corn was burned for fuel and potatoes 
sold at fifteen cents per bushel. At that time, even shiftless methods brought 
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at least partial success, but now such methods assure failure from the very 
start. | 

This is not only the day of progression, but it is the day of compulsion 
as well. One is compelled either to progress or fall behind in each and 
every walk of life. We have all been told that there is “plenty of room at 
the top.’’ That was true in the sixteenth century, and it is true to-day in 
every line of endeavor, and doubly true of poultry culture. In every branich 
of trade throughout the world the keenest competition exists. You who 
dwell in this colony of the King must meet at the port of entry on the other 
side the competition of far off Russia for the egg and poultry trade of your 
own Motherland. Well may we ponder over the words of the poet, who 
wrote: 


‘‘New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ times were best.’’ 


Without knowledge and experience we fail. No one can fathom the 
jungle or sea without the line and compass, nor can any of us master the 
business of growing poultry at a profit, unless we have the knowledge of 
what to do and the experience as to how it should be done. Yet there are 
those who fail to make a success of rearing poultry from no cause other than 
their own ignorance, carelessness, or indifference to the needs of the fowls. 


The statement may be a startling one, yet I am convinced that fully 
one-third of all the chicks hatched do not receive food enough to grow them 
to a healthy maturity. Tons of chick food is wasted by the anxious ones 
during the first few days or weeks of the chicks’ existence. It seems to be 
the general opinion that the young chicks must be disturbed every hour or 
oftener, to be fed. Unfortunately, this opinion is not continued; in thous- 
ands of instances, the partly grown chilcks are almost starved to death. 

Recent examples of this have come under my observation, one being 
a case where over three thousand chicks were so poorly fed that they aver- 
aged scarcely two pounds each at over four months of age. Investigation 
proved that the chicks were fed about four bushels of grain per day when 
they were over four months old; this is about four thousand ounces of 
grain per day, or one and one-third ounces per day for each chick; during 
the same week in which we saw the half-starved flock, we saw over four 
thousand chicks in another locality that were fed more than four times as 
much per day as the other lot. The profitable prices received for the well- 
fed stock proved the advantage of good feeding. In order to succeed with 
poultry, the chicks must be ‘‘well hatlched,’’ “well fed,’’ “well grown,” 
and “well sold,’’ and to accomplish all this, the parent stock must be per- 
fectly “well,’? and those who grow the chicks must be “well informed’’ as 
to poultry culture. 

If I had been asked one year ago to tell this gathering how to rear a 
thousand or more chicks upon a farm, I would have told it to rear them by 
artificial means; but if I were myself contemplating such a proposition at 
this time, I would attempt to hatch and rear the greater part of the chilcks 
with mother hens. The appalling conditions that confront us on every side 
in the lack of vitality in the producing stock, eggs, and chicks, prompts one 
to ask loud and strong for the cause of this quick decline of reproducing 
power. 

Not having positive assurance as to the cause of this trouble, I can only 
say that it does not exist when the chicks are hatched by hens from eggs 
laid by hens that have continual freedom. Where the colony system has 
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been properly applied for any length of time and the chicks are reared in 
the natural way, there is a most noticeable absence of anaemic chicks, and 
lack of vitality is almost an unknown quantity. During the past year I 
have seen thousands of eggs from yarded hens fail to produce a living chick; 
in one instance, over seven thousand eggs produced less than one thousand 
chicks, and not more than one-half of these were living at four weeks of age. 
Eggs from the same hens did little better when placed under hens for hatch- 
ing, showing conclusively that there was not sufficient strength and vitality 
in the breeding stock to produce strong, healthy chicks; on the other hand, 
more than fifty per cent. is the record of the colony system farm. 

“Well hatched’ has a much stronger meaning than is generally accord- 
ed to this statement. You have undoubtedly been thoroughly well trained 
in the scientific terms as to what is lalcking in the chicks that is not ‘‘well 
hatched ;’’ but for the quick recognition of those of us who have not been 
so highly favored, let me say that well hatched chicks have size, weight, 
strength, vigor, and vitality, strongly visible in their general make-up, while 
on the other hand, all of these are wanting in the chicks that are not “well 
hatched.’’ A chick cannot be well hatched from eggs that do not possess 
the elements equal to the production of the above named qualities, nor is 
it possible for fowls that lack vitality themselves to produce eggs that will 
bring into existence strong, healthy chicks. This being admitted as true, 
the first necessity for success is parent stock possessing, marked vitality. 
When the real test of endurance comes to us in the way of unusual occur- 


rences, such as heat, cold or disease, the greatest calamity occurs in the 


over crowded districts; tainted surroundings have a destroying influence on 
vitality; over crowding creates the cause of the loss of vitality. Tainted 
soil, the lack of natural exercise out in the open, over-crowding, and unnat- 
ural housing, is largely responsible for the lack of vitality in the producing 
stock. It is quite difficult to overcome this because the seed of destruction 
has been sown through many generat‘ons, and we must of necessity rebuild 
a foundation that has been undermined. 

To continue without consideration the hatching and rearing of poultry 
by artificial means, is certain to destroy vitality, because it is so extremely 
artificial that the product is a hot house plant that is not intended for pro- 
pagation, but for sale. We willingly admit the value of hatching and 
brooding machines of the present day; without them we could not grow 
poultry for market sufficient to half satisfv the people, but the producers 
are badly at fault when they destroy the vitality of the breeding stock by 
rearing them away from the mother hen. 

The best poultry should be grown upon the farm; the farm is the natural 
home of the hen; there she can roam at will and live in a way that improves 
rather than depletes vitality. More poultry should be grown upon farms 
in the future than has been in the past, but more thought must be given to 
its produlction, or failure is assured. The cost of production advances each 
year, and the value of the best has advanced to meet this additional cost, 


but on the other hand, poor quality has never sold lower than it sells for 


at the present time. If you wish to succeed with poultry on the farm, 


remember that the way to accomplish this is to meet the requirements that 
demand that chicks must be—‘“‘well hatched, well fed, well grown, and well — 


sold,’? and the parent stock must be strong in vitality and not lacking im 


any of the several requirements that are demanded by nature for the pro- 


duction of healthy offspring. : 
Mr. Gro. A. Rozsertson: (a) Has fertility any relation to the laying 


power of hens? (b) Will a hen that has been laying all winter, lay eggs | 
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that are as hatchable as one that has not? (c) What variation would you 
expect from pullets hatched from a good producing female of strong vitality, 
as to size of eggs, color, and shape of eggs, and fertility of eggs from these 
pullets, which would all be full sisters ? 

Mr. T. F. McGrew: (a) Fertility of the eggs has nothing whatever to 
do with the laying power of a hen. A thrifty, vigorous hen that produces 
eggs of an even quality is usually the hen that produces the eggs 
from which the best chicks are hatched. (6) A hen that is a continuous 
layer all winter will not produce eggs from which as large a percentage of 
chicks will be hatched, as will come from eggs laid by a hen in the spring, 
which has not reduced her vigor through excessive laying during the winter 
months. Chicks from hens that have not laid in the winter will be the 
stronger, providing the hens are of equal quality. (c) The influence of the 
hen over color and shape of eggs must come through the line of several years 
of careful breeding; color and shape of eggs cannot be established in less 
than three or four generations. The fertility of the eggs does not have the 
influence that you refer to; the strength and constitutional vigor of the hen 
makes possible the greater fertility. Lack of vitality reduces fertility; full 
brothers and sisters are weak in fertility. 

Mr. Ropertson: (a) In line breeding for eggs, would you expect to get 
as good layers from an old hen mated to a cockerel seven-eighths or fifteen- 
sixteenths of her own blood, as you would obtain from pullets seven-eighths 
or fifteen-sixteenths of her own blood grown from the best laying pullets 
_ of the original hen each year, and mated to a male bird not so closely 
related, but of the same blood line. (b) As a rule in any one breed, do the 
best layers usually mature early? (c) Are the best layers usually as large 
in size as poorer layers? 

Mr. McGrew: (a) If you line breed for eggs so close as to mate seven- 
eighths or fifteen-sixteenths own blood, you will fail. The seven-eighths 
or fifteen-sixteenth pullets mated to a male distant in blood line, but of 
equal quality, will give you the best results. Line breeding so close as you 
mention can only be followed with the greatest care in the selection of the 
most vigorous females. Shape and color is gained in this way in all kinds 
of animals. Milk flow and egg production are greatly lessened if this method 
is followed. (b) The most continuous and heaviest egg producers for several 
years are not those maturing the earliest. Gradual but regular develop- 
ment brings the strongest and most active produlction. The best layers are 
not always the heaviest hens; size and weight are different. (c) A bird may 
be a good size and not weigh so much as a smaller specimen. The best pro- 
portion and average sized hens are usually the best egg producers. 

Mr. Roperrson: (a) Are pullets produced from a chance poor layer of 
a good laying strain likely to produce more good layers than a good laying 
individual of a poor laying strain? (b) If chickens are slow in maturing 
_ and quickly maturing males are used on old hens of slower maturity, what 
variation would you expect in the stock? 

Mr. McGrew: (a) The chances for success from either of these are so 
slight that it would be folly to waste time with either specimens ag prob- 
able producers of good laying pullets. Good blood lines should always be 
preferred to a chance shot. (b) The male will have so little influence over 
the quick maturing of the chicks as to almost leave him out of the question 
when considered in this way. New blood introduced in the male line quickens 
the growth; this same influence would come from new blood in the female 
Ime. It is the introduction of new blood that quikens the growth. 
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Mr. Rosertson: (a) Do not some individuals of the utility breeds which 
are inclined to put on inside fat, make continuous winter layers? If so, is 
it advisable to breed from birds of this type? (b) Do the best continuous 
winter layers as pullets always make the best laying yearling hens and two 
year old hens? (c) How should the best hens be picked for breeders? | 

Mr. McGrew: (a) Neither milk nor egg production comes so freely 
from fat gathering animals as from those that rob neither the pail nor the 
basket. Obesity is considered as a disease. Those that gather internal fat 
are not so prolific because the fat interferes largely with the working of the 
egg producing organs. Hens may gather fat and throw it off during the 
winter in heat and egg production, and they are not the best kind for founda- 
tion stock. (b) Usually the most prolific layers as pullets continue in the 
same line as yearlings and two year old hens, but there are exceptions to 
this which are governed by constitutional vigor. (c) As to how to pick the 
best hens for breeders, adopt the old Kentucky rule of ‘‘Like produces 
like,’’ or ‘Follow the winners.’’ For exhibition purposes, the most. complete 
exhibition females properly mated give the best results. For egg production 
the best all-round egg producers are the kind to select for your foundation 
stock. Your males for egg production should be cockerels produced one year 
from your best hen, the following year from another of equal quality, and 
the third year in the same way; this continued in will establish vigor and 
egg production. 

Pror. GrauamM: I understand that a disqualified hen raised some very 
fine show specimens for you. 

A.—Yes, to show you how ridiculous many of the qualifications are. 
That bare toe came by accident; that hen never grew a feather on her middle 
toe. 

Q.—Do you know why she never grew a feather on her middle toe? 

A.—1I do not; the colored man I had made a pet of her and we put her 
in a yard by her self, and let her hatch her own chicks, and the exhibition 
fowl came from that hen. Up to that time I had been taught to slaughter 
the disqualified bird. 

‘ wee you think it is right to artificially color the feathers for show 
irds? 

A.--Breed your show birds; do not color them in such a way that you 
are ashamed to look yourself in the face. 

Q.—What is your criticism of the Rhode Island methods ? 


A.—I do not think it can be carried on by any other people unless they — 


were trained from childhood, and I believe the colony system is the system 
of the future and the system we have got to adopt. 

Q.—These people are simply farmers, and they use the farms to raise 
chickens? 

A.—Yes, and raise enough feed on the farm to feed their horses and cows. 

Q.—Do they breed from hens or pullets? 

A.—They kept all their hens till the fall of the second year, I did 
not ask whether they used pullet’s eggs for hatching or not. 

Q.—Did you ask him why he did not use the incubators ? 


A.—Yes, and he said he thought he got along better with the hens. I 


asked him if he ever used incubators and he said, yes, and if a hen got sick 


or died he put the eggs into an incubator and hatched them out and gave the ~ 


young to the hens. 
Q.—What does that man pay his poultrymen to help on the farm? 


A.—I think he told me he paid each one of his men $40 a month, and . 


gave him a house to live in, and what they call farm privileges. They are 


oe 
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thrifty people down there, and a house means an acre or two of ground, and 
farm privileges means so many eggs and poultry to eat. 

Q.—What do you consider the average egg yield for Leghorns? 

A.—They had 3,700 hens last year, and averaged 128 eggs apiece for 
the year. 

Q.—If an earth floor is twelve inches above the ground, could that 
floor be anything but dry? 

_  A.—Yes; I have seen some of them that are damp. It is hard to keep 
a number of fowl on a dirt floor and keep it sanitary. "There is no way of 
cleaning it. If it could be managed I would always have a dirt floor, but 
it is not a safe floor to recommend to the average poultry keeper. The safest 
floor is a board floor, but the ideal floor is a board floor laid on top of cement. 

Q.—What about mating P 

A.—Always use cockerels hatched in March or earlier for the hens. 

Q.—You get a male that is a good sire, and you breed him as a cockerel 
and he is a good producer’ what are you going to make of him next year? 

A.—Are you talking about exhibition stock; if so and you have a good 
one, never let go of him. 

Q.—Woud you breed him to his daughters or to the hens he is mated 
with previously ? 

A.—I would rather mate him to the same hens. I would make any 
kind of mating except a full brother and sister. When I was breeding 
exhibition poultry my plan was to mate cockerels of this year to hens of 
last year, and this was continued for twelve years with a stock of Buf 
Cochins, and for nine years there never was anything came in in the shape 
of new blood but one hen. 

Q.—I understand one gets these rare birds from a certain individual? 
In order to make that strain prepotent, is not it almost necessary to breed 
them very closely together? . 

A.—Every good animal, whether a horse, cow, sheep or a hen, comes 
from a good mother, and if you will be careful to select the producing line 
from the female, you need not pay so much attention to the males. It is 
better to have a male from a producing line. Don’t inbreed too closely for 
any other purpose, than to fix the color. I believe if you inbreed your 
poultry for egg production you will lose. I believe if you follow with good 
males females that are good in the line you will succeed, but you cannot 
succeed in increasing your egg yield if you inbreed from that same lot of hens. 

Q.—Were not the Shorthorn cattle inbred close in the beginning to fix 
the type? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Were not the Leicester sheep bred in the same way? Why not 
inbreed your chicken to fix production as well as color? 

A.—In producing of Merino sheep, and in the upbuilding of fine horses 
and sheep in Scotland and England, the most promising young stock is sent, 
each year, from the Highlands down into the Lowlands of Scotland or 
England and vice versa. The breeding stock is interchanged in that way 
from the hills and the valleys to receive the environment that they will 
receive from the new soil and surroundings, and that is why they have kept 
up, for so many years the vitality of the Merino Sheep. If I wished to 
inbreed a certain strain, it would be to my advantage to have some one living 
100 miles from here breed some of these birds for me. I toe-marked pullets 
and cockerels and sent them to Michigan and Pennsylvania and Indiana 
and left them there almost a year and then brought them back into my ° 
breeding yard. 
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Q.—You think it advisable? 

A.—I would do it. If I had a strain I wanted to inbreed, I would never 
try to grow it right on the same ground. I would send it away and get an 
environment of different soil. I always select a limestone district for my 
Cochins. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—Because more bone and more feather will come from a limestone 
distriet than will come from clay or sand district. 

Q.—As you increase the length of feather or fluffiness of feather, do you 
decrease egg production ? 

A.—It has been done in both Brahmas and Cochins. 

Q.—Have you any observations to lead one to the conclusion that that 
is a fact? 

A.—Notice the Wyandottes of the present time. Many years ago when 
the noted egg producing strains of light and dark Brahmas were prominent, 
I secured thirty eggs from each; a neighbor selcured fifty eggs from a noted 
laying strain of dark Leghorns. He set the Leghorn eggs and I set the 
Brahma, and an equal number of Cochin eggs under the hens. When 
matured, twenty-seven pullets were selected—nine of each variety. The 
Buff Cochin pullets were the first to lay, and they outlayed both the Light 
and the Dark Brahma pullets. The Brahma and Cochin pullets produced 
more eggs than did the thirty brown Leghorn pullets. If the Brahma and 
Cochin. hens had continued at the same ratio for a year, they would have 
laid about 160 eggs each. The test was continued from October to the end 
of April. My Buff Cochins were the best laying hens within a radius of 
many miles. Doctors used to frequent our home during the winter months 
to secure eggs for patients. This continued until we were forced into the 
flufiness and feather in Buff Cochins. 

Q.—By whom? . ae 
A.—By the Standard of Perfection. The change in this was brought 
about by a movement made by fanciers to increase the heavy feathering of 


all Cochins. Since that has been in vogue, all the Cochins and the Brahmas 


have become very poor producers. 
~ Q.—You think if we did the same thing with Wyandottes, we would 
make the same mistake? 
A.—Yes, I think so. It takes more blood to support and sustain the 
average comb and wattle of a Minorca than it does to make the eggs she lays. 


Q.—Look at the exhibition Game, which is probably the tightest. 


feathered bird there is? 

A.—It is extremely tight feathered, but that does not increase the egg 
production. The game birds never were heavy layers. They are nearer to 
the wild state, and they were never trained to it. They are like the English 
Dorking, and the minute you get a good egg production strain, whether 
Brahmas, Colchins, Wyandottes or whatever they are, they drift into the 
Mediterranean type of body. If you breed Wyandottes long enough for egg 
producing strain, they will drift into what we call the European type of 
fowl. 

Q.—What is that type? 

A.—It is exemplified in the Hamburg, Leghorn, and Polish. Take the 
large poultry farms. They are breeding Leghorns that are inclined to be 
long in body and lean in the fluff; they do not have the curves we see on the 
exhibition birds. 

Q.—The hen to lay a lot of eggs has got to eat a lot and must have a 
big crop? | 
- - A.—Yes. 


— ae 
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._ Q.—Take the Indian Game, where you require the close feather, espec- 
ially in the fluff, and you want square shoulders. Is that the reason why 
the Indian Game does not lay? Is it because the conformation is wrong? 

A.—The Indian Game belongs to the Malay family, which is close to 
the wild type. They never were meant to lay any more eggs than enough 
to reproduce, and if you take them and work them for egg production as a 
man did over near Hartford, you could not tell they were Indian Game type 
at all. 

Q.—As we revert towards the original type, we cannot have eggs? 

A.—It is the same principle with the hen as with the cow. In the first 
place the cow has got to have a place to handle the food. If a cow is nar- 
row between the legs, she cannot possibly have a place to put the milk, and 
if a hen is narrow between the legs, the strong bones press in and confine 
the egg forming organs, and that hen is not a good egg producer. You may 
have an exception; and if you will follow up that type you will squeeze the 
egg producing faculty out of them. 

: Q.—Is it fair to compare egg production to milk production or meat 
production or lecolor production; does not it represent an entirely different 
part of the organism? 

ATI think the production of eggs and milk is identically the same. 
1 do not think the color has anything to do with production. 

Q.—You look upon the production of egs and milk as analogous? 

A.—I do. They have both to be fed from the blood, and the same pro- 
ducts produce both. 

Q.—Would not the production of eggs and the production of calves be 
analogous ? 

A.—No, I do not think so; that which produces eggs and milk would 
not produce the calf. I think the production of eggs and milk are right in 
line. A ‘cow takes a little more roughage than a hen, and a cow can handle 
more roughage than any other animal. ; 

Q.—Will you tell us why you do not ask for the keel bone in the utility 
breeds to be covered with flesh? 

A.—I have asked for so many things that often members of the Revision 
Committee wish I would go home, and I think if I started in with that keel 
bone they would get a gun. I know it should be so. If J am judging fowls 
with a score card in my hand and there is a prominent point in the bone, it 
gets a point out for shape. 

Q.—Take a Plymouth Rock and tell me if it has got any meat on it? 

A.—The breast is broad. 

Q.—Has fertility any relation to laying power in a hen? 

A.—Fertility is a life germ in that germ cell. If you mean hatchable 
eggs that is a different thing. 

Q.—Do hatchability and laying power both go together? 

A.—-Experience has taught us that a hen that lays but thirty or forty 
eggs, and lays these eggs during the breeding season, will hatch thirty or 
forty chicks from these thirty or forty eggs. Experience has again taught 
us that a hen that lays 150 eggs manages to get the same thirty or forty 
out of her 150. I do not think that you have increased the possibility of 
reproduction one single bit. There are some things in nature that we can 
control, but I do not think it is within the possibility of man to produce a 
hen that will lay 200 eggs from which will be hatched 200 chicks. 

Q.—Is there any advantage or disadvantage in the dropping boards 
being close up to the roost? 
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A.—It is filthy, and it is an injury, because it brings the fumes closer 
to the fowls. The advantage of a dropping-board is that it keeps the floor 
of the hen house clean much longer than it would be without it. If the 
house is frequently cleaned, the dropping-board can then be within six or 
eight inches of the roost. Red mites, the curse of the poultry house, fre- 
quent dropping-boards. These mites live in the cracks, crevices, and irreg- 
ularities of the roost, and come forth at night to feast on the bodies of the 
fowls. Whether they suck the life blood of the fowls or not, they are a 
great nusiance, and an annoyance about the hen house. I do not think that 
red mites gain their whole living from fowls; I think that they feast from 
one another as well. The most efficient destroyer of red mites is turpentine. 
A small quantity of this will instantly destroy a world of them. 

Q.—What variation would you expect from pullets hatched from a 
good producing female of a strong fertility as to size of eggs? 

A.—The size of an egg is governed largely by the food and the exercise. 
Twenty-five hens shut up in a small lot will produce small eggs. Turn the 
same hens lose on a farm and in two weeks they will lay eggs that weigh 
almost a third more. Mate hens that lay a good brown egg to a male of the 
white shell variety and you will get a mixed color of shell, and take a pul- 
let from one strain of Wyandotte and cross her with a male from enother 
you may change both the shape and the color of the egg from her progeny. 

Mr. Rosertrson: I think fertility is hereditary much more than egg 
producing powers are. 3 

Mr. McGrew: When you say you believe eggs hatched from this hen 
in August will also hatch from her pullets, I do not think it will have any- 


—— 


thing to do with it. The Leghorn naturally lays a white egg. Fifty years — 


ago in order to improve the Leghorn, the Derby Game was used. This got 
a little tint into the egg-shell. When I was at Mr. Rice’s I asked him to 
let me see the product of his Brown Leghorns, and there were twelve eggs 
that showed a little bit tinted. 

Q.— Where does the tint of the Black Minorca egg come in? 

A.—Some claim they have crossed in different fowl to improve the 
size of the Minorca. They never got these enormous sized Minorcas by 
accident. 

Q.—If your chicks are slow in maturity, and you use quick maturing 
males with late maturing hens, what variation would you expect in the 
stock ? 

A.—Outside of color points and life giving influence, I think the male 
has so little do with it, it is hardly worthy of consideration. I think all these 
influences come from the mother hen. 

Q.—What if you got a male from an outside flock that spoilt your lay- 
ing flock in a year? 

A.—I do not believe you could get a male that would spoil laying 


stock, unless you happened to get a male from a poor family. I would not — 


give $10 for a specimen to breed from unless I could see both the sire and 
the dam. The only time I ever trusted my money for a stock breeding bird 
without seeing him was when I sent to England. Mr. Proctor is the only 
man that ever got my money until I saw the breeding pen from which I 
purchased the stock, and if I was going into any kind of breeding proposi- 
tion, I would care a great deal more for the birds that produced than the 
specimen themselves. Inbreeding is the worst thing in the world for egg 
production. Some one has decided it is absolutely necessary for a hen to 


lay 700 eggs during her life, and he says if she lays 200 the first year she 
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has only got the balance of them to lay as she lives out her natural life. 
I don’t believe that at all. But I do believe that when you get an audience 
that will sit still as long as you have, you have a good one. (Applause and 
laughter.) 


POULTRY RAISING. 


By L. H. Batpwin, Toronto. 


My subject must be a rather informal talk on the question of poultry 
raising. When we realize the number of poultry that are kept in this Pro- 
vince and the other Provinces of the Dominion, and realize what the product 
from that poultry must be, it is a very large amount, and if we appreciate 
what it means to grow two chickens where we only grew one before, or even 
to get one or two more eggs from our laying hens, it means in the total sum 
a very large increase in the producing power of the country. We often hear 
that poultry farms do not pay, and that poultry does not pay even in a small 
way on the farm. A great many keep poultry for private use; but they say 
they do not think they pay. From the experience I have had in poultry 
raising, I am perfectly convinced that the question of profit or loss with 
poultry is practically identical with the question of profit or loss on the farm 
or in the garden. If a farmer can cultivate his fields so as to secure a full 
crop, he will make farming profitable. If on the other hand, he is an indif- 
ferent farmer, does not put the proper work into hig fields, and does not keep 
them in good shape, and if he is not careful in the selection of his seed grain 
and to see that the seed is planted at the right time, it grows in a weakly 
state, and the weeds smother out part of the crop. The result is that when 
the crop is harvested and threshed, he has only a half a crop. If he had 
_ put a little more time to get the soil in proper shape, he might have raised 
a full crop. The ploughing and seeding and harvesting and threshing has 
to be done just the same for a poor crop as for a good one, and the poor crop 
barely pays for the cost of cultivation, and leaves nothing for profit. 

I believe the same is true with regard to poultry. If we only get half 
a crop in poultry, poultry farming does not pay. If we can only get a full 
crop of poultry, poultry is a very profitable adjunct to the farm, and I 
believe can be made a profitable enterprise even as a specialty. 

The question is how are we going to secure a full crop of poultry? Let 
me illustrate it in this way: if we have a poultry farm which requires the 
production of 1,000 birds to meet expenses, then you require another thous- 
and birds upon which to realize your profit. If you start out at the end of 
your hatching season with two thousand birds, every bird that dies is so 
much off your profit. If you lose five hundred birds, half your profit is 
gone. If you lose one thousand birds, you have lost 50 per cent. of your 
stock, which means all your profit, and the loss after that means you are so 
much behind. Now, you can see how important it is that we should have a 
full crop, and the question is how are we going to secure a full crop? Every 
speaker has pointed out how to give us good hatchable eggs, so as to get 
good strong chilcks. It is also important that these eggs should be hatched 
at the proper time. I think a great many of us are apt to delay the period 
of hatching. J suppose under natural conditions the bird makes her nest 
and hatches her young every year at about the same time, so that naturally 
a pullet would commence laying at just about the period at which she her- 
self had been hatched. We know, however, that it 1s easy to develop our 
pullets and have them laying in January. There is no doubt that winter 
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layers are the best branch for profit in poultry. You can sell eggs in the 
winter time at 50 or 60 cents a dozen, while the summer price is only 15 to 
20 cents. That is a great difference; one egg in the winter equals two or 
three eggs in the summer. 

Two things are very prominently before us in securing birds to make 
good winter layers. First of all we must have a number of birds from which 
to select our layers, and we have to cull very strenuously, and that is a 
pretty hard thing to do. We have hen houses to accommodate a certain 
number of birds, and we like to see those houses filled. In order to have 
profitable winter layers in sufficient number, it is most important that the 
poor layers should be culled out. Then the mortality amongst our chicks 
has been altogether too heavy. If we could secure in chicks 50 per cent. 
of the total eggs set it would not be so bad, that is taking two eggs to pro- 
duce a chick. I think we ought to secure more when we have proper lcon- 
ditions. Having hatched 50 per cent. of the total eggs set, we are able, I 
think, to stand a loss of probably 30 per cent., certainly 20 per cent., and 
yet have a fair proportion of our flock left to make profitable returns; but 
when the loss amounts to 40 or 50 per cent., and sometimes 60 or 70 per 
cent. of the birds you have hatched, it is discouraging, and makes a losing 
business. When we want to produce a large number of birds, especially 
early in the year, the question arises how are we to hatch them? Undoubt- 
edly the more reliable source is the hen. | think, however, when you con- 
sider for a moment the conditions to which our breeds have been brought 
by careful selection, that our hens are to a large extent artificial, that hatch- 
ing the eggs under them is almost as artificial as hatching eggs in al incu- 
bator—when we get thirty or forty broody hens sitting at once, it does not 
take long to realize that they are altogether too artificial. 

In order to get a number of chicks hatched early, we must rely on 
incubators, and that leads us to the difficulty we have had with incubators; 
we have had such serious losses. The question was raised some years ago 
whether there were not some defects in our method of incubation. I was. 
perfectly manifest that there was some scourge that was carrying off our 
chicks when they were from three to ten days old, carrying them off in such 
numbers that there was manifestly something radically wrong. I think this 
mortality with incubator hatched chicks gave rise to the many chilck feeds 
that have been advertised by poultry supply men. They contended that 
the loss of the chicks was due to defects in feeding, and if we would only 
buy such and such a chick feed, we would have satisfactory results; and 
they would send you letters from poultry men who had fed their chick feed 
and had had no losses. I have always contended that if we cannot raise 
chicks with the ordinary mixtures of feed we have on the farm: wheat, 
corn and oats, there is something wrong about the poultry business, and 
something wrong about the chicks we feed. | 

We have heard the excellent address given by Dr. Morse, and we appre- 
ciate greatly the work he has done as a scientist, and we have enjoyed his 
first lecture. There can be no doubt whatever of the presence of these germs, 
and I am quite willing to agree with Dr. Morse in the mortality of the 
chicks being probably attributable to this germ; but why is it to be attri- 
buted to the ravages of this germ? That is the question. 

In my experience, and I have repeated it often, I made probably a8 
great a success at operating in'cubators as any one in this country. An 
can say that without appearing to be boasting, because I can now see that 
there was nothing to crow about; as Professor Graham often says, “‘I was 
a fool for luck.’ I started out with many men saying to me, “You cannot 
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make poultry a success when you rely on artificial incubation, The vigor 
of your flock will die out and you will not succeed.’”? I made up my mind 
I would not hatch a single egg under a hen, and rely on nothing but an 
incubator. I secured some birds—-White Leghorns—and later on some 
White Wyandottes. Every year, I incubated entirely by artificial means. 
At first I had some trouble with roup, but I adhered rigidly to the advice 
I got from our good friend Mr. A. F. Hunter, to use the axe and not to 
attempt to treat them. If ever I had a weak bird it was knocked on the 
head. From year to year the vigor of my stock improved; their egg laying 
capacity in the winter especially increased. The hatchability of the eggs 
they produced improved considerably until in the final year of my success 
I set about 1,200 eggs and I hatched 66 per cent. of the total eggs set—for 
every 100 eggs I put into the machine that season I got 66 chicks. I have 
not accurate records of the mortality, but I believe it was not over 10 per 
cent. of the total number of chicks hatched, and as soon as my chicks reached 
the age of ten days I had no more worry about them whatever. The only 
loss I had afterwards was from accidents, dogs, cats, and crows, and I did 
not lose a great many even by these means. They were a thrifty, active 
vigorous lot of birds, and turned out most excellent winter layers. Their 
table qualities were of the best, and my birds were sought for and appreti- 
ated. I did not do any crate feeding. I used to catch them right from the 
fields and kill them, pluck them, and send them to market. 

I then changed my conditions, moved my poultry plant to another 
part of the estate, and built there a special incubator room, The first year 
I continued to hatch under the old conditions, and I brooded on the farm 
on absolutely new ground, and the chicks did as well as they had done 
before. For eight years I had raised my chicks on the same ground and 
they kept getting better and better. The first year on the new farm, my 
birds did splendidly, and the next year I moved my incubators, and I just 
tumbled over a precipice. That brings me to the point that there must have 
been something in the condition in the one case different to the other that 
made a failure; and the question is, what was this contrast in conditions ? 
You may ask, did I ever try running my machine as I did originally? Per- 
haps it will surprise you if I tell you that it has taken me about four years 
to find out how I did run them originally, although I kept accurate record 
of how I did run them. There are so many variations in the application 
of moisture, ventilation, and temperature that it is not easy to go right 
back to original methods. There was to my mind a positive evidence of a 
lack of normal development of the chickens; they were ill nourished chicks. 

The most extreme case I ever had was in an incubator where the chicks 
had White Diarrhoea written on their faces. I examined every egg that 
did not hatch, and found one chick alive and kicking, but its body was not 
as big as the yolk sack to which it was attached. 

If that chick was to be nourished, it was with that yolk and it had to 
get that yolk into its system; probably its organs might exercise some influ- 
ence in the assimilation of that yolk. I do not know whether they do or not. 
These organs are probably the first part of the chick developed. The lack 
of the assimilation of this yolk showed that the chick had not actively fed 
on that nourishment, and that is probably the reason a good many chicks 
do not kick themselves free from the shell: even if they do kick themselves 
free from the shells they are still ill nourished to such an extent that their 
vigor and stamina have been spoiled to a certain extent. 

Now, if you go into your garden and you have a row of plants; here 
is a rugged, vigorous, growing plant, and her is a weak plant that has not 
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substance and soil to give it vigorous growth, and it is thin and pale. What 
do you nearly always find? You will find this weak stalk covered with 
insects, and they won’t attack a strong one; they know the stalk that is 
weak and tender and they attack it. This is an illustration of insects find- 
ing a weak plant and attacking it; they may go on to the strong plant, but 
they find it tough, and leave it alone. And that just brings us to the point 
of difference—if there is any difference, but I do not think there is any 'con- 
flict between Dr. Morse’s position and mine; because one cannot shut one’s 
eyes to scientific facts, nor can one shut one’s eyes to what one has observed. 
Dr. Morse’s observation of this subject is limited. I am perfectly willing 
to say mine is also limited. I lack the opportunity of scientific investigation, 
except what I have had through being associated with the professors here 
and with some medical men in Toronto who have used the microscope. 
Dr. Wagner has been a very great friend of mine, and he is a demonstrator 
at the Toronto University. He has frequently come to my farm and dis- 
cussed these matters with me. On the other hand, Dr. Morse wants know- 
ledge of the science of operating an incubator, and I wish he had that 
knowledge, because I am convinced there is something in the operation of 
the incubator that, in one case, will produce a strong healthy chick and in 
the other case a weakling. 

Dr. Morse says he might find diphtheria germs in my throat; but that 
would not worry me. But if something occurs so that that germ gets its 
work in, I have then got to send for a do'ctor, and he tells me the trouble, 
and he at once applies remedies to sustain my strength and stop the ravages 
of the germ. I do not think that there is any cure for this trouble with 
the chicks, and if there is, it is going to be of very little use; because I am 
perfectly sure that the chicks that have an attack of that kind are poor 
birds to have in your stock. It is quite true that diphtheria and many of 
these germs are encouraged in their attack by unhealthy conditions, and 
it is quite true that our health inspectors try to investigate and to adopt 
measures to keep these unhealthy conditions from occurring; and not only 
are there unhealthy conditions that encourage the ravages of diphtheria, 
but there is the question of maintaining a healthy life, and doctors and 
professors may be more concerned about making the conditions healthy, 
while we are concerned about maintaining healthy condition in our own 
lives, and that is what we want to do with regard to incubation. 

We are more concerned in the science of in'cubation so that we may 
know when and how to turn out a strong chick, a chick that it takes a club 
to kill, and that it the profitable chick. We do not want to turn out these 
weaklings that are so difficult to raise. 1 think myself that there are many 
little things in connection with artificial incubation that we have lost sight 
of and that have to be considered. We are gradually, step by step getting 
hold of information that will enable us to improve conditions under which 
we are incubating. | 

The question of temperature, the question of humidity, and the question 
of ventilation. You may have a good, strong germinating seed, but unless 
that seed is sown in the ground under conditions of temperature that encour- 
age germination, germination is apt to be delayed and the seed injured and 
result in a poor crop. With eggs in an incubator there may be defects in 
the temperature and the question is what temperature we should start our 
eggs at in the incubator and then at what temperature we should keep the 
incubator at throughout the period of incubation, and I would suggest for 
those who would wish to experiment or who have difficulty in incubation 
to see if they cannot improve matters by trying a higher temperature to 
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start the germ. My experience has been that if I give an extra amount of 
heat at the start 1 give a vigorous chara'cter to the germ. 

Then the question of ventilation. I think that is also associated with 
the question of carbon dioxide, and we can see how the combination of 
humidity and carbon dioxide may soften the shell and make it more easily 
assimilated so that the chick assimilates more of the lime of the egg. We 
know that the shell is very much harder after hatching in an incubator 
than the shell of an egg hatched under a hen, and so I say that the question 
of ventilation is associated with the question of carbon dioxide. I think it 
is wise to keep the ventilators closed as much as possible, especially at the 
early part of the hatch. I do not think they require any ventilation at all 
until the tenth or eleventh day, then I think you should begin to ventilate 
freely when the life begins to quicken and develop. Close the ventilators 
until the middle of the hatch and then give pretty free ventilation. 

I think humidity is an essential factor in the question of incubation, 
and we should moisten more at the early part of the hatch than the latter 
part, and I have hatched good chicks without humidity at the early part 
of the hatch. 

I should not take more time. Dr. Morse is here and I wish to give him 
an opportunity to say as much as he can, and I hope you will forgive me 
for taking up the time I have in putting before you just that difference 
between Dr. Morse’s position and mine. I am not at all antagonistic to his 
position, I entirely agree with all the work he hag done, but I think the 
erucical point is not that the Coccidium tenellum is present, but that the 
Coccidium tenellum manages to do the work it does in certain chicks and 
not in others. (Applause.) 

Dr. Morse is going to illustrate, I understand, the same subject he 
presented to us before, and as you know many of us believe a good deal 
more through our eyes than we do through our ears. Dr. Morse is going to 
have that advantage over me to-night. 


ILLUSTRATED ADDRESS. 
By Dr. G. B. Morsz, Wasnineton, D.C. 


_ I had supposed in coming here to-night, that we should be free from 
that old subject of White Diarrhoea of chicks. I could not help thinking 
to-night, and also yesterday morning, of the old story of the woman who 
was thrown into the river by her husband because, in an argument, she 
persisted in saying that it was “‘scissors’? when he said it was not. It is 
telated that the last seen of her as she went down for the last time was a 
hand still raised above the water’s surface, with the first and second fingers 
held scissor fashion to testify to her unaltered belief. I begin to see why 
Professor Graham places Mr. Baldwin and myself together upon this sub- 
ject, and why they did so at the American Poultry Association last August. 
When you have Mr. Baldwin and Dr. Morse upon White Diarrhoea of Ichicks 
you have the /gng and the short of the subject, so that when we get through 
with it there is no more to be said. However, I feel very safe regarding 
my own position. Down in the States, next Friday, they are going to cele- 
brate the birth of a great man who was at once the saddest, most serious, 
yet withal, the drollest, and, perhaps, wittiest man that was ever developed 
upon the United States’ soil. Abraham Lincoln was a wise man and said 
some very wise things. He was an adept at meeting difficult questions in 
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a most pleasant way. He was once asked how long a man’s legs ought to be. 
Mr. Lincoln replied that he had never studied the question carefully, but 
that just on the moment’s thought he would say, “they ought to be long 
enough to comfortably reach the ground.”’ 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to say to-night that even though 
I do of necessity represent the short of it, still I am happy to say that I 
am quite satisfied that, in regard to this question of White Diarrhoea in 
chicks, my legs are long enough to reach the ground. They reach scientific 
ground, and on that ground I am willing to stand. 

Dr. Morse then illustrated by lantern slides the points he had made in 
his former address. 

, The Cuatrman: I am sure we have enjoyed Dr. Morse’s illustrated 

lecture and the presentation of his case, and we thank him for it very 
sincerely. I now declare the convention closed. 
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To the Honowrable JOHN Morison Gipson, K.C., LL.D., etc. ete. 
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May it Please Your Honour : 


I have the honour to present herewith for the consideration of Your 
Honour the Report of the Agricultural Societies of Ontario for the year 1909. 
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JAMES S. DUFF, 
Minister of Agriculture. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Agricultural Societies of Ontario, 
1909. 


eee 


To the Honourable James S. Durr, Minister of Agriculture. 


Srr,—I have the honour to present the report of the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions for the year 1909. 
This Association is the central organization of the Agricultural Societies of 
Ontario, and a study of the report shows the rapid strides that these Societies 
have made in the last two years, since the change in the Act, which is working 
satisfactorily to all concerned. 


The financial statements of all the Societies in the Province for the past 
year are appended, together with the amounts paid for prizes in the different 
classes, and a comparative statement of Legislative grants for 1908 and 1909. 


The Standing Field Crop Competition, inaugurated by this branch of 
the Department of Agriculture have met with the approval of the farmers of 
Ontario. The scores of the prize winners of the grain from the winning 
fields shown at Guelph and Ottawa Winter Fairs are included. All of which 
is respectfully submitted. 

Faithfully yours, 


J. Lockir WILSON, 
Superintendent. 
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ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
OFFICERS FOR 1909. 


Presidente en Ce eee H. J. GOULD, UXBRIDGE. 

1st VaCe-Presidenim a. eee ee J. U. Stumons, M. D., FRANKFORD. 
Onda 1Ce-LT esi ent eee Gro. E, Lee, Higuecarte. 

Secretary and Hdttor......:.........- J. Locx1e Witson, Toronto. 

LT CASUTOT ee ee eee ALEX. McFartane, OTTERVILLE. 


H. J. GOULD, President. 


Auditors 


Wma. Couiins, Peterboro. Rosr. E. Cowan, Galt. 


Executive Committee. 


Rost, E. Cowan, Galt. RK. H. Leary, Peterboro. 
Jno, FARRELL, Forest. J. THos. Murpuy, Simcoe. 
Wma. Larpiaw, Guelph. Jno. D. Orr, Meadowvale. 


J. W. SHEPPARD, Cayuga. 
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The Honourable JAMES S. DUFF, Minister of Agriculture, Ontario. 
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ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


By far the largest and most enthusiastic convention ever held by this 
Association was that which assembled in the Council room of the City Hall, 
Toronto, February 10th, and 11th, 1909. After the registration of the dele- 
gates the meeting was called to order by the President, Wm. Laidlaw, Guelph, 
who proceeded at once to deliver his address. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
By Wm. LaipLaw, GUELPH. 


It is my duty to thank the delegates for their large attendance at this 
meeting. I have been connected with this Association fifteen years, and, 
I have never seen a larger and more intelligent gathering of delegates. T am 
glad that the Agricultural Societies throughout the Province are recognizing 
that it is an important thing to meet in this way. I do not think any body 
of men large or small, can come together without good being done to each 
individual present, as well as to the community. The splendid programme 
which has been prepared by Mr. Lockie Wilson almost precludes a set speech 
from me. However, since it is my privilege, it may not be out of place if I 
make some reference to certain matters pertaining to the welfare of our 
country. These remarks will be general. 

Whatever benefits may come to us as delegates from meeting together 
here, there is one thing which stands out preeminently, and that is its educat- 
ional feature. When we consider for a moment the position which we in 
Canada hold in reference to other countries, we must open our eyes wide to 
observe the great possibilities that we have, and then, seeing these, we must be 
prepared to face them as they are. 

Within the last twelve months British capitalists have invested in 
Canada in bonds and debentures over $200,000,000. Now when we consider 
that these men are investing that large amount of money in our country we 
must conclude that they see a bright future for this Canada of ours. With 
our splendid systems of transportation, our magnificent agricultural resources, 
our enormous mineral wealth, we have the foundation of the building of a 
great nation. There is no asset which means so much for the building up of 
a nation as its people. We have not only to realize our possibilties, but we 
must use them to the best advantage. In a young country, such as ours, 
of extended area, magnificent waterways, almost limitless natural resources, 
the possibilities of nation-building are so great that it is the height of wisdom 
to exercise care in making secure the foundation. It behooves us to watch 
the development of our country well, to look to the education of the young 
people of our country, that they should become strong physically and ment- 
ally. Professional men by reason of their training enjoy a distinct advantage; 
and this educational side of the question must not be overlooked. We as 
agriculturists are not taking a strong enough hold; we are not sufficiently 
represented in our deliberative bodies, and on this account we, perhaps, are 
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not making a better showing in our particular line. Agriculturists should 
be the aristocracy in the broad sense. Ours is a nation that will last forever, 
and our great natural resources will make it the greatest country in the world. 
We have here the possibilities for building up one of the most solid countries 
from all points of view, but we must be careful to bring the very best to the 
front, in the development of our agricultural resources. We must produce 
the best, because by so doing we command the highest prices in the markets 
of the world. When our goods are shipped to Great Britain and compared 
with productions of the other countries it is only by having something better 
than they have that we can hope to hold our own in the markets of the world. 
Agricultural Societies of our Dominion can wield a very powerful influence 
on the building up of our nation. One thing that is going to have a very 
far-reaching influence in the near future, and for all time to come, is the 
planting of the best seed. It is only in that way that we can hope to obtain 
the best results. The Standing Field Crop Competitions, inaugurated last 
year, are doing splendid work wherever farmers are taking advantage of the 
grants made by the Government for this purpose. It is only by increasing the 
acreage of the land, the products of our farms and keeping better stock that 
we can hope to accomplish our aim. The Dominion Government has been 
granting $50,000 a year to various Exhibitions, held alternately in Eastern 
and Western Canada. There seems to be some disposition on the part of the 
Government to withold that grant this year, and it has been suggested to me 
that we should approach the Dominion Government and ask them to apportion 
it among the Agricultural Societies in this Province. I do not see any reason 
why we should not receive from the Dominion Government a good large sum 
of money each year to help to develop Agricultural Societies. 

Our congratulations we extend to our new Minister of Agriculture, the 
Hon. J. S. Duff. In the Province of Ontario and in the Dominion of Canada 
we have been very fortunate in having good men to work in our interest; 
such men as Jno. Dryden, Nelson Monteith, and in Ottawa, John Carling 
and Sydney Fisher, and I am sure that Mr. Duff will take no second place to 
any of them. : 

Our thanks are also due to our esteemed Secretary, J. Lockie Wilson, 
for his untiring efforts, and the great amount of time and energy expended 
by him in connection with this work. The members of the Agricultural 
Societies all over the Province are beginning to feel that they have a more 
important mission to perform than they dreamed of in the past. 

I hope when the programme is proceeded with that there will be full 
and free discussion on the various points which will be brought up. I thank 
you very much for the courteous hearing you have extended to me. 


H. J. Goutp: We all agree upon one point, and that is that we 
live in God’s country, and the best on top of the whole earth. The matter 
of Standing Field Crop Competitions touched on by the President is one well 
worthy of our serious consideration, and no doubt it will be taken up by our 
Societies. We are here to-day for the purpose of discussing matters pertaining 
to our Fairs and Exhibitions, and there will be some important mat ers before 
us, especially in regard to the $50,000 grant which the Dominion Government 
has been distributing to the different Provinces. I think that is a good move. 
It has been suggested to me that this body should select a committee to wait 
upon the Government at Ottawa and present our claims in regard to this 
matter. Whether that would have a greater influence than a strong resolution 
endorsed by this whole delegation I am not prepared to say. However, it 
would save the expense of a delegation to Ottawa. and I have no doubt it 
would have pretty nearly as much weight. 
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In regard to our new Minister, I have no doubt that he will be « worthy 
successor to those who have filled the office before him. I wish to pay my 
respects to the Ex-Minister of Agriculture. We have had something to do 
with the Hon. Mr. Monteith in regard to the affairs of this Association, and he 
has always treated us well, and did all he could to further the interests of the 
Agricultural Societies of this Province. 


A De.ecateE: In regard to the Dominion Government grant, that is 
the most important question that we can discuss in the President’s address. 
I have been thinking about that matter, and am very sorry I cannot put it 
before this meeting just as strongly as it ought to be put. I believe the proper 
way to proceed in reference to this grant is to ask our Secretary to get a 
petition sent to every Agricultural Society and get that signed by the Direct- 
ors, and it is possible to get the whole membership of the Agricultural Societ- 
ies in the Province of Ontario on such a petition if it is properly gone about. 
The farmer is noted for not asking for anything; at the same time he must 
realize that he has got an organization to ask through. It is our impression 
that the Agricultural Society is one of the best organized societies in the 
Dominion of Canada, and we can reach the Government easier through it 
than in any other way, and if we make a united effort I feel certain we can 
succeed. Let the voice of the agriculturist be heard in Ottawa for once. 
Try the experiment. It is the easiest thing in the world to get if we place 
our views before the Government. 


W.S. Scorr: In reference to the Standing Field Crop Competitions, 
our Society went into it, and we found it to be one of the most successful 
educational features of our work, and every Society should take this matter up. 
At our annual meeting this year this work was discussed and there was not 
one vote against it. These competitions are very important matters, and 
prolific of much good. 


W. Cuannon: We held a competition in Victoria County and it was 
very successful, and credit is due to Mr. Wilson for his efforts in this con- 
nection. It is going to do a great deal of good in the County of Victoria. 
Some of the oats that won a prize in this competition were sold as high as 
$2.50 a bushel, and the seed is largely in demand. It is a move in the right 
direction. LS 


A. C. Grauam: No better institution has been created’ in connection 
with the Agricultural Societies than the Standing Field Crop Competitions. 
It enthuses the young and old. Tee wee) 


C. L. SrerHens: I have been greatly impressed, and feel very strongly 
upon-the question in regard to the large number of lives lost in this Province 
at railway crossings. Only a couple of weeks ago, two farmers driving home 
with their families lost their lives at one-of these unguarded crossings. ‘This 
is a representative gathering of farmers, and we should place ourselves on 
record as to what we think in reference to this important question. The 
Dominion Government, I understand, are now discussing the level crossing 
question, and we ought to take the matter up in the form of a resolution to 
be presented to the Government in regard to this matter. 


W.H. Hamitton: What we have to impress upon both Governments 
is the fact that Agricultural Societies are the best means of advancing and 
promoting the interests of this country. Appropriations are given to other 
Associations that have not been as useful. The Agricultural Societies of the 
Province of Ontario, if rightly conducted, are the best and surest means ~f 
utilizing any appropriations for the best benefit of the Province. 
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The PrestpDENT: We might have a resolution put forth in reference to 
level crossings. Some action should be taken with reference to the $50,000 
grant. We should appoint a committee to draft resolutions in regard to the 
grant, and also the level crossings. I would name on that committee Neil 
McDougall, H. A. Dolson, and C. L. Stephens, with reference to the level 
crossing question, and R. H. Leary and J. D. Orr, in connection with the 
matter of the $59,000 grant. The name of Mr. J. Lockie Wilson was added to 
both committees. The object of these committees will be to draft resolutions 
to be presented to the Dominion Government in reference to level crossings, 
to strengthen their hands at the present time, when the matter is being urged 
upon them. It is certainly a very necessary and important thing. These 
resolutions may be prepared and handed in to-morrow morning, when no doubt 
they will be passed unanimously. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
By J. Lockiz Witson, Toronto. 


I am delighted to see so many of the stalwart representatives of the 
farmers of Ontario here to-day. Starting my second year as your 
Superintendent, I have to thank you all very kindly for the hearty 
manner in which you have assisted every effort that I have tried to 
make in your interests. I have always had your co-operation in everything 
undertaken, and we have succeeded in doing some things that have materially 
benefitted the farmers. I have to congratulate you on the fact that the year 
1908 was the most successful in the history of Agricultural Societies. Never 
has such enthusiasm been manifested; never have the gate receipts of the 
Societies been so large nor the Exhibits so numerous and up-to-date. In 
many instances the increase in gate receipts and exhibits has run up to 40 
and 50 per cent according to returns made to the Department. This is an 
assurance to you and to the world that the farmers of the Province of Ontario 
are marching onward and upward with rapid strides. Congratulations are 
due the secretaries of these Societies in the Province for the splendid work 
they are doing. In my first year there was some dilatoriness on the part of 
many officers in reference to their reports. This caused a great lose of time 
and expense in trying to get them to make their returns promptly. I am glad 
to say there is a noticeable improvement in this respect, and the majority 
of them are now forwarding their returns promptly and filled out in proper 
form. Unless I receive them in time, our Annual Report is delayed as well as 
the apportioning of grants: I am glad to note that the educational features 
of our Societies are being brought more to the front. 


There has beeen a great deal of discussion throughout the country and 
rural press lately urging farmers to organize. Did you ever stop to th’nk 
that you have within yourselves in your Agricultural Societies one of the 
most complete organizations that any community could desire? Have the 
members of Agricultural Societies ever considered what you were organized. 
for? In order that there be no misunderstanding in future as to this, let me 
quote the Act that defines clearly what these objects are :— 


9. (1) The objects of agricultural societies shall be to promote improvement in 
agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, domestic industry, manufactures and the useful 
arts ; 
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(a) By awarding premiums for live stock (other than grade breeding males), for 
agricultural or horticultural implements and machinery, for the production of grain 
and of all kinds of vegetables, plants, flowers, fruits, home manufactures, and generally 
for excellence in any agricultural or horticultural production or operation, article of 
manufacture or work of art. 


(b) By organizing ploughing matches, holding seed fairs, spring stallion and bull 
shows, competitions respecting standing crops, and for the best or best managed farms. 

(c) By importing or otherwise procuring for the purpose of owning and distributing 
pure bred registered animals, and seeds and plants of new and valuable kinds. 

(d) By promoting the circulation of agricultural periodicals. 

(ec) By offering prizes for essays on questions of scientific inquiry relating to 
agriculture, horticulture, domestic industries, manufactures and the useful arts. 

(f) By taking action to eradicate poisonous and noxious insects and weeds. 

You will notice that the field is a wide one, and there can be no objection 
to your extending this along further co-operative lines. 

The object of the Agricultural Societies is that these organizations should 
be utilized for anything and everything that pertains to the best interests of 
the farmers of this country. There is no reason why with the sum of $90,000 
a year of a grant to help you, you should not have the finest organization 
of any country in the world. 

The questions that are likely to arise in your particular localities to be 
discussed are those affecting the interests of the farmers generally of Ontario 
and Canada. I see no reason why an Agricultural Society should not meet 
at least every two months—meet as other organizations do to talk over your 
own business and see what would be conducive to your best interests, to 
discuss questions along co-operative lines, and endeavor to discover the kinds 
of grain and stock best suited for your locality. Arrange to become a commun- 
ity noted for special lines of agriculture, so that your locality will become 
famous as producing large quantities of the special products best suited to 
your soil and climate. Where these special products are to be had in abund- 
ance there will buyers congregate. When the Field Crop Competitions were 
inaugurated two years ago ten societies entered and $1,000 were expended 
for prizes. Last year this was increased to $3,000, and instead of ten, forty- 
seven societies competed, and six hundred and fifty farmers in the Province 
took part. The result has been that many of the prize winning farmers got 
prices for grain averaging in many cases over 100 per cent above market 
prices. Another forward step was taken last year by offering the following 
substantial prizes at the Winter Fairs at Guelph and Ottawa for two bushel 
sacks of grain from the winning fields, viz: $35, $30, $20, $15, $10 and $5. 
We supplied neatly stencilled sacks, and they made an exce-lent display 
at Guelph and Ottawa, and were a very attractive feature. After the Fairs 
were over we had a large number of inquiries for the addresses of the grain 
prize winners at Ottawa and Guelph. We were able to place several orders 
for a large quantity of grain at 100 per cent above the market price. Last 
year there were raised 100,000,000 bushels of oats which sold at from thirty- 
five to fifty cents a bushel. Now many of the prize winners in these standing 
field crop competitions received from $1.25 to $2.50 per bushel for their oats. 
If we can succeed in increasing the value but ten cents per bushel it would 
add $10,000,000. to the amount received annually for the oat crops alone by 
the agriculturists of Ontario, not to speak of the increased amount produced 
per acre by careful selection of seed grain and improved methods of cultivat- 
ion. The work that is being done in this connection for the farmers is not 
only meeting with your approval but with that of the Government, and I am 
confident that we shall be successful in getting an increased grant agan 
this year for the furthering of a work that is having such beneficial results 
to all concerned. JI doubt whether in all the years Government grants made 
to Agricultural Societies have proved more profitable. 
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Clydesdales. 


A sire of many splendi 


‘*Baron’s Pride.’’ 
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In connection with these Field Crop Competitions, we had an auction sale 
of the grain exhibited at Guelph and Ottawa from the prize winning fields 
which was not successful in the grain competitions at the Winter Fairs. This 
grain was sold at 90 per cent over the market price and the amounts realized 
‘returned to the exhibitors. The number of seed fairs last year was largely 
increased. In order to extend the work of the Field Crop Competitions, at 
my suggestion, the Directors of the Canadian National Exhibition have 
agreed to offer substantial prizes for a sheaf exhibit from the winning fields 
of the Province this fall. In order that all the different sections of Ontario 
might compete on equitable terms, the Province will be divided into three 
sections, East, Central, and West. These sheaf exhibits will be retained by 


Hackney. 


the Department of Agriculture, to be used at exhibitions in Kuropean count- 
ries, to show what our Province can produce. This sheaf exhibit should 
prove of educational value to the children of the exhibitors, who will, doubt- 
less, become interested in selecting the finest stems and heads of grain while 
these are growing in the field. The work done by the farmer boys in this 
connection should be remembered by their parents when the prize money is 
awarded. 


There has been in this Province a drifting away from the real work of the 
Agricultural Societies. In their zeal to increase gate receipts some societies 
have devoted too much attention to special attractions, and have overlooked 
the educational features for which societies were organized. IJ know of one 
Agricultural Society in this Province that spent $1,600 in special attractions. 
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How many farmer boys and girls who saw those contortionists and high 
kickers received any material benefit? Something higher than increased gate 
receipts should be our aim. 


Some Societies are giving prizes that the children can compete for, such 
as for poultry raised by themselves. Others might be offered to the child who 
puts up the finest collection of weeds, or for the finest collection of wild 


Light horses being judged. 


flowers, properly named. Prizes could also be offered for essays on weeds and 
best method of destroying them, to be competed for by children of the rural 
schools, also for the best selection of fruit, roots, vegetables, and selected 
sheaves of the different kinds of grain grown on the farms of their parents 
or on their own special plots. This work would prove of high educational 
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value, and tend to interest the boys and girls of rural sections. A barrel 
of mixed varieties of apples might be utilized and the boys or girls naming 
the largest number correctly would receive the prizes; With exhibits of 
poultry might go a declaration from the parents that the birds were raised 
and cared for by the children themselves. 

I would again call your attention to the fact that many societies have 
not yet had enterprise enough to arrange for proper judging rings for stock. 
It is impossible for our judges, however capable they may be, to do good 
work when the animals they have to judge are closely surrounded by a crowd 
os eager onlookers. An hour’s work, a few stakes, and a piece of hay-fork rope 
would be all that is necessary, and I hope that you will see to it that this is 
not overlooked in the future. Complaints have also been made that pigs and 
sheep were exhibited in crates on waggons. It is impossible under such 
circumstances to place awards properly. It is the duty of Directors to supply 
a simply-made bridge so that animals could be unloaded easily. 

Societies which hold no exhibition, but devote their funds to the purchase 
and maintenance of pure-bred stock, continue to do good work. I would 
recommend that those which are not making a success of holding exhibitions 
should turn their attention in this direction. 

In 1907 we sent out 178 Departmental Judges. Last year the number 
was increased to 222, so that you can readily see that our judging system is 
continuing to grow, and is meeting with the approval of members of societies 
all over the Province. While, occasionally, we receive complaints from 
Directors finding fault with decisions of our judges, these cases are rare- 
Complaints in this regard are at times fully warranted. In such cases we 
endeavor to make the fullest enquiry, and, when justification is proved, the 
judge concerned is at once struck off the list. Our judges may and do make 
mistakes, they are but human, but I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
departmental judge system is a forward step; and we look onward to the 
time when the judges of this country will get certificates as to their quali- 
fication. We have not reached that stage yet, but I think in the near future 
many of our farmers will receive 7iplomas, and when that time arrives, the 
judging system will be improved. Last year, however, very few complaints 
were made against the judges. Some were justifiably made, and those -com- 
plained against after the most careful investigation were struck from the list. 


Complaints have been made te the Department that Directors of some 
of the Agricultural Societies in the Province have been allowing “wheels of 
fortune’? and gambling devices to be operated on their grounds. These 
breaches of the law must be stopped, and Boards of Directors who allow 
such illegal practices are liable to punishment. 


A number of years «go ploughing matches were a distinctive feature in 
many of the Societies, and they certainly were of educational value. They 
brought the farmers together for one thing, and discussions were frequent as 
to the best methods of cultivating the different soils. Some Societies still hold 
them, and nv doubt, you will listen with a good deal of interest to the addresses 
to be given on this subject by Messrs. Wheaton and Sangster. 


Kach year a number of societies have been having bad weather on the 
days when their fairs were held, and, as a consequence, the gate receipts 
were small and their finances crippled. I believe that some simple form of 
insurance could be arranged to meet such cases. I would suggest that all 
societies in the Province be requested to pay a certain sum each year into 
a fund to be used solely to meet these particular emergencies. If each 
society in the Province contributed, say $5 annually, a sum of about $1,800 
would be available. On the sworn declaration of the President and Treas- 
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urer, the amounts payable to any one society, the receipts of which had been 
affected by the weather conditions, might be apportioned on the basis, say, 
of 50 per cent. of the average gate receipts of the previous three years. In 
the event of there not being sufficient funds on hand the amount might be 
proportionately distributed. Any surplus funds atter the apportionments 
had been made could be carried over as a nucleus for the next year’s needs. 
The Treasurer of our Association might be made the custodian of this money. 
Only societies which contributed to this fund would be eligible to partici- 
pate. It would be necessary that at least one-half of the societies of the 
Province should agree to co-operate in order to make it a success. I bring 
this matter before you in this somewhat crude shape, leaving you to work 
out the details, if you are in favour of the proposition. 

I hope that great good will result from the convening together of the 
farmers in this way from all parts of the Province of Ontario. This is the 
biggest gathering, probably, that ever convened in this City Hall. We 
must all take up enthusiastically and earnestly the great work we have to 
do, for our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks with which we build. We 
must 


‘‘Act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 


Among the many young men here to-day, we have a number on whose heads 
the snows of many winters have fallen. Each and all are working for the 
uplift of the farmers of Canada in an effort to place our Agricultural Soci- 
eties on a higher plane by increasing their influence and usefulness by honest 
and straightforward endeavor to usher in the dawning of brighter, better 
days for the fairs and exhibitions of the Province of Ontario. 


REPORT OF WESTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


By Joun FaRReELL, FOREST. 


I wish to congratulate the Association upon the Executive Board that 
they elected last year. They have certainly done their duty faithfully. A 
great deal of credit is also due to our Superintendent for the manner in 
which he has discharged his duties. We have in the west an organization 
known as the Western District Association. We meet monthly, reports are 
submitted and the general conditions and progress of our organization dis- 
cussed. Our cash balance is on the right side, which is very encouraging. 
In places where fairs are held, especially in districts where a county has 
ten or twelve, as we have in some parts of Western Ontario, it is somewhat 
difficult to get them running along smooth lines. We ask the societies to 
send a representative to some central point, and there to select a Board to 
manage matters in connection with the various societies. When live men 
of commonsense in a district meet, you are going to accomplish good work. 
There is a very kindly feeling existing between all the fairs in our part of 
the country. We furnish them with advertising material. A large poster 
is got out by the District Board, and on it are the dates of each fair and 
their specialties. The Secretary of the Western Fairs Association sends, 
probably, one hundred bills to each society until the whole distribution 1s 
made. If you send a bill of your own fair over to a neighbor who is a 
competitor, he will probably not take the best care of it, or see that the bills 
are posted up, but when his advertisement is upon this bill, then he is inter- 
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ested, and will have the bills put up and looked after. This has proved a 
profitable and cheap plan of advertising. So far as expert judges are con- 
cerned, it may be easy for the Superintendent to arrange to send us judges, 
but we don’t quite agree with the manner in which he handled us last year. 
No doubt he did the best he could under the circumstances. In a district 
where a number of expert judges are constantly going from one fair to the 
other, one day at a fair here and to-morrow eight or ten miles away, if an 
exhibitor is at that place and that expert Judge passes his judgment, and 
he is going to be at the next fair, and the exhibitor intends to be there, 
what is the result? He says, “I am not going to that other fair.’’ We 
found it to work detrimentally to us in that particular. Judges should be 
changed frequently, so that a man exhibiting stock day after day would have 
somebody else to pass Judgment on them instead of the same set of judges 
from beginning to end. This is a matter in which we are all deeply inter- 
ested. We want the person that is entitled to first place to get that honor. 
I certainly hope that the Superintendent in his good judgment—and we 
know that he is endowed with a large share—will be enabled to help us in 
that particular and move these judges from the Western District over to 
the Central, and finally let them complete their work in the East, and let 
the Eastern men come to the Central and West. 


There is another matter that I wish to bring up for your consideration 
to-day, and I think it is one that will appeal to every agriculturist in this 
hall. At the beginning of this meeting a gentleman spoke of level crossings 
and the loss by death occasioned thereby. But there is another matter that 
is agitating the minds of every man in this country who is a true Canadian, 
and that is Law Reform. aw Reform is a question that appeals to every 
man jn this whole Province of Ontario. You know what has been the 
trouble in the past. No doubt some of you have had occasion to take dis- 
puted matters into the court, and what 1s the result? You have been drag- 
ged on from court to court until finally your means have been exhausted, 
and you have been forced upon your knees, and, consequently, justice has 
not been meted out to you. You will understand how deeply the legal 
profession is interested in this subject, and a short time ago they held a 
meeting and sent their delegates to the Legislature and there placed their 
views before them and asked them not to amend these things. Why? Simply 
because they were working in the interests of their profession, and they 
were trying to bring force to bear upon the Government of this country to 
show how they could protest if an attempt was made to simplify legislation 
in that particular. If you would follow out my advice, or part of it, you 
would pass a resolution this afternoon to strengthen the hands of the Attor- 
ney-General of this Province. We should approve of legislation here or 
elsewhere that will be to the interests of the agriculturists generally. It 
is a matter in which we are all deeply interested. I will read you a little 
extract from a daily paper with reference to this matter: “The cost of liti- 
gation should be lessened, delays should be made less frequent, and the 
public generally should have greater satisfaction with the final judgment 
given. We are anxious to get the views not only of the judges and lawyers, 
but of laymen, and their views will be well considered. We shall be glad 
to consider all questions, but in my opinion the time is ripe for a measure, 
and it will be duly introduced.’”? This statement was made by the Hon. 
J. J. Foy to the Ontario Bar Deputation recently. Now is the time for you 
to put forth your views, and show that you are interested as well as they. It 
was suggested when this was first drawn up that there should be one final 
Appeal Court and no more. The public should receive a greater amount of 
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justice than they do at present. This matter ought to be dealt with by 
this Association. 


The Prestpent: If you see fit to pass a resolution regarding the mat- 
ter of Law Reform no doubt it will be taken up and acted upon. It is cer- 
tainly a very important matter. Further discussion upon Mr. Wilson’s 
report will now be in order. 


Ww. Hickson: There are a great many questions of importance in that 
report. Our Superintendent has been energetic, and has a pretty broad 
vision, as displayed in his very interesting address. In the matter of Field 
Crop Competitions, we were one of the societies that entered the first year, 
and the result was very satisfactory, and the prices ran up to $2.30 a bushel 
for oats. We went into it again this year, and we did fairly well, the 
prize winner getting as high as $2.50 for his oats. We sent two lots to 
Guelph and four to Ottawa, and received four prizes. Now, what is the 
result? We are to have a Seed Fair shortly, and farmers have been asking 
all kinds of questions about the growing of these prize winning grains. Last 
year at our Seed Fair we had no less than fifteen different samples of white 
oats, and it was practically the result of the Field Crop Competitions. I 
would like to emphasize the fact that the small societies have just as clean 
land as the large ones, and in many cases a great deal cleaner. These com- 
petitions are going to keep out noxious weeds, which are only too plentiful 
in all parts of the Province. Near where [ live there is a careless farmer, 
and on his farm grow the only thistles in the district, and the seed of these 
ig allowed to blow broadcast over the country side, creating untold damage. 
Our Superintendent spoke about co-operative work. We inaugurated that 
system about three years ago. We have a Pure-Bred Stock Association, a 
Seed Fair and Field Crop Competitions, all working together. Before we 
went into this I had to go round and canvass members to come into the soci- 
ety; I do not need to do that now; they are only too anxious to become 
members and take part in the good work we are doing. Now as to the edu- 
cational part, that is an important matter. I had the honor to teach school 
for twenty years, and I know something about children. I have taken a 
great deal of trouble in connection with the agricultural work in my dis- 
trict in order to get the boys and girls interested. Every fall for the last 
three years I have had a number of children collecting these noxious weeds 
of every kind, and we gave prizes at the Fall Fair for the best exhibit of 
them. As regards judging, we have a system that is very interesting; we 
have a boys’ judging class. We do not allow any boy to enter that is over 
18, and they must be sons of the members. I advise every society to try 
something in the way of these educational features. When you get boys 
and girls taking an interest in these various matters you are bound to get 
intelligent farmers. They must be trained in the right direction. This is 
the only means by which we can hope to have ideal farmers. 


A. C. Grirrix: As regards expert judges, we have employed them in 
our society for a number of years, and in some instances they proved very 
satisfactory, but in a few, not so much so. It is rather a hard matter, how- 
ever, to throw a man down because of an error in judgment. I would like 
this convention to emphasize forcibly that the expert judges be on the 
eround in time. For the last few years our society has been delayed until 
a very late hour in the day. 

J. Locxir Witson: That point is well taken. We try to get our judges 
impressed with the idea that they must be there in good time in the fore- 
noon to start their work promptly. In sending out two or three hundred 
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judges to different parts of the Province there is apt to be occasional delay, 
but I endeavour to impress upon them that they must be there on time. In 
regard to what a delegate has said as to having judges changed, and sent 
to fairs far apart, that may appear an easy matter, but you must remember 
that my appropriation for judges is limited, and if I take a judge from one 
place and send him past other fairs to a district many miles distant, the 
expense is materially increased. If you are not prepared to pay the addi- 
tional expense involved, the other alternative is to get an increased appro- 
priation for this work. 


A. C. Grirrin: How are judges appointed ? 


J. Locxtzr Witson: When a man is recommended as judge, I write at 
once and ask him to send me the names of at least three reputable breeders 
of the class of stock which he claims to be capable of judging. When I 
receive satisfactory recommendations from these breeders, the man recom- 
mended goes on the list. If, on the other hand, they do not recommend him, 
he is not employed. I would not, knowingly, appoint a man a judge who 
was not fair and honest and fully competent in every respect. We have 
to be careful to select good, reliable, and unbiased judges, because I think 
it would be a crime against humanity for a man to give an unfair decision. 


J. BrockpankK: Perhaps we do not always give satisfaction; we can- 
not always satisfy ourselves. You cannot give satisfaction to others and to 
yourself if you have no ring to judge in. I defy any man to do it. lite 
not care who he is. You cannot see the right gait of a horse at all, because 
people will get between you and the horses or cattle or whatever is being 
judged. I hope the societies will be stimulated to have rings so that you 
can judge the horses without difficulty. And there is another point about 
showing horses. The trouble is that young men when they are breaking in 
colts do not know how to handle them. If you are training colts, teach 
them to go straight and not trot round in a circle; then you will get the 
best results. Any man who would give a prize to an exhibitor, knowing 
it was wrong, would be a thief. A man has a better chance to judge when 
he is in a ring; give him one to judge in, and then if he proves a failure do 
not employ him again. 

D. Evans: I have listened to the address from the Western District 
Fairs’ Association, represented by Mr. Farrell, and I was pleased that he 
referred to our expert judges. Men who take considerable interest in agri- 
cultural matters feel that our judges are yet upon trial, and we should 
devise some means whereby we can give the utmost satisfaction to all the 
societies. Now, supposing we have a man in a certain locality that has a 
fairly nice team, and another has got one just a shade better, and both are 
exhibiting at all of these fairs; if the first knows that the other man is going 
to travel the whole circuit, he will not care to exhibit and be beaten. That 
is only a matter of judgment; the man who gets second place may really 
have the best team. I have often seen where a team was awarded second 
prize that should have got first. In order to avoid that, and create an inter- 
est in each of our fairs, the better way would be to have different judges for 
the several fairs in a circuit, so that a man, although he may be out of tt 
in one place, could go and attend the other fairs knowing that his stock 
would be brought before a different judge. That would be a distinct advant- 
age all round. 

W. Crannon: The last speaker said that often a team of horses got 
second, when it ought to have got first. Now, that might possibly be, or 
it would be a matter of his opinion. Any person can judge but they don't 
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all judge correctly. Often a judge may cater to hig particular opinion and 
do what is really just in his mind, but at the same time he may not suit 
some of the men who are looking on. Another thing with reference to a 
remark made by a delegate with reference to departmental judges who hap- 
pen to be late, I would like to give the societies here a pointer: Try not to 
be late yourselves. The judge cannot do justice either to himself or to the 
fair which he is attending, because the society has no system in getting the 
stock on the ground at the hour named. It is very essential that the judge 
should be on hand promptly; at the same time, there should be no delay 
on the part of the society in getting the animals on the ground without 
undue delay. 


A Detecate: In judging horses and cattle and so on, men who are 
capable of being judges should be able to give their opinion as to the points 
of merit upon which their prizes are awarded. 


Joun Brockpank: I did that once; I will never do it again. You 
do not like to tell the faults of your horses or cattle to anybody else, I will 
tell them to you privately, never publicly. 


G. L. Mirter: Do not you think we are wasting a great deal of time 
about this question? The Department furnishes us with men to do our 
judging, some of whom may be no better than men in our immediate locality, 
but we must, of necessity, have strangers; consequently, we apply to the 
Department and they furnish us with judges. Mr. Wilson has explaized 
to us the method of appointing these men, but we must not lose sight of 
the fact that although they receive high recommendations from prominent 
breeders, that does not make them experts. With regard to score cards 
furnished to judges upon which to give their opinion, we always furnist 
our judges with them, and in the Dairy Department they must make these 
out, giving reasons for their decisions. If I am asked if it is necessary for 
a judge to give his decision in the ring, I always tell him to do so if it is 
asked for by the exhibitors, because I think they are entitled to it. 


W. E. Bryntinc: I am very much pleased with the Superintendent's 
report, which contained a number of very important suggestions. The sys- 
tem referred to, of having insurance, is a good idea; we should all lay away 
something for a rainy day. 


A. C. Granam: I know in our own case we often have wet weather, 
and it keeps the work of the society back. Mr. Wilson’s suggestion is a 
good one. Another thing, the plowing matches we used to have years ago 
did a great work in teaching the boys how to plow, and so on, and it also 
teaches us how to grow good crops. These are things that we ought not 
to lose sight of. There is one part of our Superintendent’s report that 
deserves a great deal of thought, and that is in connection with the insurance 
proposition; and in order to bring that more prominently before this con- 
vention for discussion, I move ‘‘That the Superintendent’s insurance propo- 
sition, as stated in his report, be and is hereby endorsed and approved of 
by this Association, and that he is hereby requested to devise an insurance 
scheme for the approval and acceptance of such Agricultural Societies as 
wish to adopt it throughout the Province.”’ | 


A. C. Grirrin: This resolution is premature. Fach and every society 
should make provision for the wet days themselves. I therefore move im 
amendment that this be laid over for further discussion. 


P. S. Ewtne: I am in favor of the proposition. 
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A DELEGATE: I understand that there is a Company formed in regard 
to insuring against bad weather. Any fair, I understand, can insure with 
this company. It is an insurance against wind and weather—they have a 
Dominion charter, and are now organized. 


A DeLEGaTE: Can you name the company ? 
A Detecate: No, but I think their headquarters are at Woodstock. 


The Prestpent: There are quite a number of these Insurance Com- 
panies. It would be better perhaps, to appoint a committee to enquire into 
this matter, or to authorize the Superintendent to send circulars to the Sec- 
retaries of the various societies throughout the Province and find out their 
opinions upon this subject. 


J. Locxtzs Witson: I simply wished to bring this insurance proposi- 
tion before the convention. A number of societies had written about it, 
asking if something could be done. It is for you to decide what is best. I 
would suggest that you appoint a committee to look into the matter and 
report at the next annual convention. It is a big proposition, and well 
worthy of our serious consideration. These wind and weather companies 
might not be as safe as one organized by yourselves and fully under your 
own control. The committee that you place in charge of this question should 
endeavor to get the fullest possible information from every available source, 
so that the matter may be fully gone into at the next annual convention. 


A Detecate: Mr. Wilson deserves a great deal of credit for the address 
which he has delivered here to-day, and he is entitled to the thanks of this 
meeting for the subjects that he has put before us. In regard to judges, I 
have been connected with fairs for the last eighteen years, and my experi- 
ence has been that it is better to change the judges every year. Score cards 
in every department would be a good thing, not only for the judge, but for 
the exhibitors as well. At the Western Fair, London, of which I have been 
Chairman for the Dairy Department for some eight or nine years, IT found 
it very difficult for years to get a genuine exhibit of butter or cheese, and 
after consulting with the cheese men and the butter men, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be wise to have three judges. The system of judging 
cheese and butter is for each of the three judges to fill up their score cards, 
they count up the total number of points, and in my experience of the last 
three years, when the fractions were added together there were not more 
than two points difference. We have got one of the best dairy shows in the 
Province of Ontario, and it is giving great satisfaction. 


The PRESIDENT: Shall we discuss this matter of weather insurance any 
further? I think Mr. Wilson’s suggestion was quite a good one. Is the 
mover of the amendment willing to withdraw? 

Amendment withdrawn. 


A. C. Granuam: In withdrawing the motion I propose that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee. 


The Prestpent: Would it not be better to leave it in the hands of the 
Executive Committee, and next year a paper could be presented dealing 
with this subject and a more perfected scheme put forth than there is at 
the present time? 


J. Locxrz Witson: I will prepare a list for the Executive, if that is 
satisfactory, giving a full statement of the gate receipts of the societies for 
the last three years, and then they will be able to make a comparison and 
luok into the matter and present some proposition at the next meeting. I 
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have here a comparative statement of 360 fairs in the Province; you would 
have to submit it to the Executive and let them make a report on it. 


The Presipent: I am glad that the discussion on Mr. Wilson’s address 
has ended the way it has. We cannot settle questions of that kind off-hand. 
No doubt the Executive will be able to si kmit some detailed scheme in refer- 
ence to this matter of insurance. I tender to Mr. Wilson the thanks of the 
delegates for his very able address. The reports of the Kastern and Central 
Associations will now be presented. 


J. Locxir Witson: The President of the Eastern Association is not 
here: he has been very ill and not expected to live. I am sure we all sym- 
pathize most deeply with him in his serious illness. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL FAIRS ASSOCIATION. 
By. Dr. J. U. Simmons, FRANKFORD. 


As President of the Central Fairs’ Association I beg leave to report 
that last year was the most successful in the history of our Agricultural soci- 
eties. The exhibits were of a high class, and the crowds attending our fairs 
all that could be desired. The circuits of fairs were arranged by us and 
proved satisfactory to the department. Our annual meeting was well 
attended, and greater interest than ever manifested in the work we have in 
hand. It is our custom to have two or three prominent speakers attend 
these meetings, and they are looked forward to with pleasure by all the 
members of our Association. We were unanimous in passing a resolution 
asking the Government to increase the grant to the Societies of this Province 
by $30,000, and we are of opinion that a portion of the finances of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario could be spent in no better way than in furthering and 
encouraging the educational work that we are engaged in. Every dollar 
spent in promoting the welfare of the farmer of this Province will be returned 
in future years one hundred fold, and we should see to it that the members 
of the Legislative Assembly representing agricultural constituencies should 
do their part in urging our servants the members of the Government to dis- 
tribute a fair proportion of our moneys among the men who are making this 
the finest province in this great Dominion beyond the seas. 


EVENING SESSION. 
ADDRESS. 
By Hon. J. S. Durr, Minister or AGRICULTURE, TORONTO. 


I thank you very heartily for the kind invitation you have extended to 
me to be present at this important gathering, and also for the reception you 
have accorded me. I recognize the great importance of the work that the 
various associations are doing in this Province, because you are the repre- 
sentatives of the work that is being done from one end of the Province to the 
other in connection with our Fairs and Exhibitions. Since I have been 
called to assume the responsibilities of the position which I now hold, coming 
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in touch as I have with Agricultural Fairs in different parts of this Province, 
the great importance of your organization has been impressed upon me 
more strongly than ever before. From the fact that we have such a variety 
of climate and conditions, gatherings such as these should prove of lasting 
benefit through an exchange of ideas and intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tions with which you deal. In Eastern Ontario the great proportion of the 
agricultural community adopt different lines altogether from what we do 
in Western Ontario. The same may be said of the Southern and Northern 
parts. Compare the Counties of Essex and Lambton with the Northern 
Counties of Simcoe, Grey and Bruce, and you find a number of lines upon 
which men specialize and reap the greatest possible fruits of their labor, 
which are considerably different from those in southern districts. 

Another thought o.curs to me, and that is that we are only beginning 
to realize the great importance of the possibilities this province holds as an 
agricultural centre. While our manufactures and other industrial lines are 
making wonderful strides, yet agriculture holds the most prominent place, 
and will always retain it. With the exercise of care and wisdom the agri- 
culturists throughout this Province will hold their own against even the 
openings that there are on agricultural lines in our Provinces to the west. 
It seems to me that our climatic conditions are such as to make farming a 
success, both financially and socially, and there is no Province in the Dom- 
inion of Canada that will ever hold the splendid position that is destined 
for the people of Ontario if they are alive to their possibilities and avail 
themselves of the great opportunities that are before them. 

I do not propose to make a speech. I am here through your courteous 
invitation to preside over this meeting. I am very glad, indeed, to see so 
many representatives present, and I sincerely trust that your convention in 
connection with your Fairs and Exhibitions will be of sucha character that 
you will all go home not only pleased with the fact that you have met each 
other but that new ideas will be promulgated that will tend for the better- 
ment of the various agricultural societies which you are here to represent. 

Dr. J. O. Orr, the energetic manager of the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, who was to have read a paper this evening on ‘‘The Management of 
Agricultural Societies,’’ was unexpectedly called away, and wished me to 
express his regrets to the meeting that he was unable to be present. 


SHOULD AN ENTRY FEE BE CHARGED ON EXHIBITS AT FAIRS? 
By Joun E. Roxpurau, Norwoop. 


The question that has been assigned to me “‘Should an Entry fee be 
charged Exhibits at Fairs’’ is one that can give rise to a very great deal 
of discussion, and one that, judging from the dozen or more prize lists I 
have studied, is viewed from many different standponts. 

To begin with, let us get at the basis of the whole system of exhibitions. 
Why are prizes offered? In answer to this you will say that they are offered 
to encourage the agriculturist to improve his methods of cultivating the 
soil, and to give more attention to the selecting and breeding of his stock, 
so that better results may be obtained. It is through recognizing the import- 
ance of results from this system that our government has set aside $70,000 
annually, to be apportioned amongst our Agricultural Societies, and to make 
doubly certain that the money thus granted is expended solely for this pur- 
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pose they base the grant not on our total expenditure but on what we pay 
out solely for agricultural purposes, It 1s evident, therefore that the society 
which actually pays out the most money to the agriculturists is the society 
that is doing most for the object aimed at. 


Granting then that this system of offering prizes for the purpose above 
mentioned is a good one, it follows that the more farmers we can get inter- 
ested in these competitions the better will be the results, and to so much 
ereater extent will we accomplish the end aimed at. Our system of agri- 
cultural societies to my mind, is very much like our school system. Just as 
we have our public schools with the various grades from part first to the 
entrance class, our high schools, collegiate institutes, colleges and univer- 
sities, so we have our Agricultural Societies, and our larger central exhi- 
bitions. As it would be folly to start the child in the high school, so it would 
be to expect our farmers to start exhibiting at the larger fairs. We must 
first get them interested in our local shows, and by exhibiting at them for a. 
few years they will gain a great deal of information which will be of much 
value to them. They may, then, after having acquired this knowledge and 
experience, enter the larger field of competition. There they do not need 
any inducement to exhibit; the advertisement itself is sufficient to call out 
our country’s best. With our smaller shows it is different. Our farmers are 
backward about exhibiting, and usually it is only through interesting the 
boys that we can get them to come out and exhibit at all; but, once started 
they generally keep on and soon a marked improvement can be noticed in 
their methods of farming and in the selection and care of their stock: Owing 
to the difficulty in getting our farmers interested, I would strongly recom- 
mend that anything in the nature of an entry fee (in our small shows at 
least) be done away with. Our small exhibitions are doing a great work, and 
anything that tends to keep our farmers from becoming interested in them 
should at once be discontinued. 


While I think this matter of charging an entry fee should ke left in the 
hands of our Directors, still it gives rise to a great injustice, and one which 
our government should at once rectify. When a man pays his dollar and 
becomes a member of our society, that dollar entitles him to make entries in 
any or every section of every class in our prize list, and when he is awarded 
a prize the amount is paid him in full. 


In many other societies the man must first become a member and then 
pay an entry fee for every animal or article entered. As a result that society 
is able to offer larger prizes, and is, apparently, paying more for agricul- 
tural purposes than it really is. To be explicit, let us take an example say 
in the poultry class. Here is a society which charges a fee of 25c. per entry, 
and offers prizes of Ist $1.00; 2nd, 50c.; 8rd, 25c. or a total of $1.76. 
Another society offers without an entry fee prizes of Ist, 45c.; 2nd, 35c.; 
3rd, 20c. or a total of $1.00. Suppose now that every prize is awarded; the 
first society receives in entry fees 75c. and pays out $1.75 or actually aids 
the agriculturist to the extent of $1.00. The other society receives nothing 
in fees and pays out for agricultural purposes $1.00 or exactly the same as 
the first society. In other words each society is aiding the agriculturist to 
exactly the same extent. Now, according to the present method of distribut- 
ing the government grant, the one society has its grant based on $1.75 and 
the other on $1.00, or the one receives a grant 75 per cent. larger than the 
the other, while each is actually doing the same work. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a gross injustice is being done to a large number of societies, and 
T would recommend that this convention strongly urge upon the government 
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the necessity of looking into this matter and devising some method of rectify- 
ing the same. 


W. Hickson: The imposing of an entry fee is a difficult question to 
handle. The point that seems to strike me most forcibly, is the injustice 
that has been done the societies that are not charging an entry fee, in the 
distribution of the government grant. Of course, it may be advanced that 
charging such fee keeps out some undesirable exhibits. We all know that 
in order to have a good Fair we must have a lot of good stuff there, and some 
claim that an entry fee will keep out a lot of inferior exhibits. On the other 
hand, might it not keep out a great many that are very desirable? For 
instance, take we will say, heavy draught horses, you may have forty entries 
in draught horses, and only about one-quarter get prizes. There will be per- 
haps six or eight or ten of these that are almost as good as the ones that won 
prizes, just a shade below them; that is a very desirable class to have at 
your exhibition. The charging of fees sometimes has a tendency to make 
a lot of empty stalls at our fairs, and you must all realize that in the case of 
a three or four days fair we must house animals in our buildings, the exhib- 
itors use them, and we must get something out of that; we must charge a 
fee in order to be able to raise money. 


Rost. VANCE: Two years ago we charged an entry fee and some people 
said it was going to kill our fair; but it didn’t. We tried it again last year; 
the fair was better, and we are quite satisfied that we can run it in that way. 
It is only fair that a man who is a large exhibitor should pay something for 
the privilege of exhibiting. 


A DevtecatE: What fee do you charge? 


R. Vance: $1 for a pair of horses, and then we run down to 29 cents 
on sheep and hogs and 50 cents on cattle. 


D. Evans: I listened with a great deal of pleasure to the paper read by 
Mr. Roxburgh, on whether an entry fee should be charged, but I have come 
to the conclusion that it might be very good in theory, but poor in practice. 
How many societies are there in the province that don’t take money from the 
community in which we reside? We take it from the people who come in at 
the gates, and who don’t exhibit at all, in order to swell the amount otf prizes. 
We are not all situated alike. One man may have a fine animal, and he pays 
a dollar for his entry fee, and he is permitted to make an exhibit. Another 
might want to make 150 entries, as some people do, and they have 150 oppor- 
tunities to take from the prize list to the extent of their entries, while the 
other man makes only one. We put a tax on in order to swell the receipts, 
and also on our grand stand in order to help to swell them, and a tax on the 
privileges in order that we may be able to assist the agriculturists and give 
them the largest amount, so that the very best in the community will come 
out. We tried it last year and it was a success. I believe that the com- 
munity in Strathroy is just as good a one as any in the Province of Ontario, 
but we have men there who, in order to avoid the 15 cents, enter a single 
rig in order to get on the grounds. Another person would have to pay 15 
or 20 cents for his admittance. We adopted another system this year, and 
we received an entry of something like $1.25 each. I hope our directors will 
swell their prize list next year to that extent, in order to help the agricul- 
tural societies. 


A DeteGatE: Did you pay as much in prize money before you collected 
the entry fee as you did afterwards? 
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D. Evans: We paid just as much in prize money before we collected 
the entry fee as we did when we collected it; there was no injustice done that 
way. We collected the entry fee in order to get money to pay the prizes. 


W. Cuannon: This question does not apply to every particular agricul- 
cultura! society, and while one might be able to carry it out successfully 
along a particular line, another would benefit by carrying it out along 
another line. One would have an entry fee and the other wouldn't. It 
would be all right for those societies who don’t furnish buildings to accom- 
modate the people, but if you have to furnish a building, and then throw 
your gates open we wouldn’t be able under our present conditions, to accom- 
modate half the entries that would be made. I don’t believe we should 
take any action in the matter. 


J. Exvtis: I might say that we charge a dollar and give them a free 
stable. If we didn’t charge that, everybody would be wanting to get their 
horses in our stalls. The people must have accommodation. Since we have 
put up these stables we have found it very beneficial, financially and other- 
wise, and we pay more prize money out of it than we did twelve years ago. 


A. Kerr: Don’t you think the charging of these entry fees has a 
tendency to create a lot of empty stalls? [ have known where it has worked 
out in this way, where a change was made in the system, and an entrance 
fee was charged, and the entries went down very materially. It is a good 
system to get along without these fees, or, possibly, a modification of the 
system might work out better. Now, in one Society in our section a man 
pays a dollar to become a member, and that entitles him to twenty entries 
free, and if he makes forty or fifty entries, then a small additional fee is 
charged that is working out in our section very satisfactorily. Mr. Rox- 
burgh’s paper was a very interesting one, but I consider that circumstances 
alter cases. It may work out with certain societies to their advantage, but 
not with others. There is another question of which we have not yet struck 
the key-note, and that is the distinction between professional and amateur 
exhibitors. All the Agricultural Societies in the Province should encourage 
amateur exhibitors, and I can quote from no less an authority than the 
Hon. Senator Beith in saying that his first success in the show line was made 
in the smaller shows which were held throughout the Province, and he kept 
going from minor successes to greater ones, and we also have it on the 
authority of Manager Wetherall, of Miss Wilks’ Stock Farm, at Galt, that 
had it not been for the local shows held in the counties of Waterloo and 
Wellington they never would have exhibited at the Toronto Industrial or 
the great shows in Madison Square Gardens and Chicago. They all trace 
their success to the foundation laid by the Agricultural Societies in the 
two counties I have mentioned. The great question which comes up in the 
charging of entry fees is that of a professional exhibitor. He will send a 
large number of entries addressed to the Secretary of the Society to be 
taken care of. They are unpacked, shown and re-packed and sent up to 
some other show at a distance. That is the case with the professional 
exhibitor that goes out for the money that is in it. Now, the entry fees 
charged by the different societies are not nominal, that can be fairly seen 
from the expression of the delegates here, and it would not be possible to 
make a uniform system of fee throughout the province. A nominal entrance 
fee will work out for the paying of larger prizes by the Society, and also 
for the encouragement of the amateur exhibitor and to the discouragement 
of the professional. 
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Gro. RarkES: We all know that the agricultural societies are kept up 
to a large extent by the people who attend them. We have to have some 
means by which they can get a reasonable percentage of the money which 
is expended in prizes. J remember years ago when we used to have a scale 
like this: A man paid one dollar and he was entitled to so many entries; if 
he paid two dollars, so many more; three dollars, so many more; and when 
it came to the limit of four dollars, he could enter as many as he liked. A 
man pays one dollar to become a member of the Society, and he enters what 
he likes. Our main object is to have as many exhibitors as posstble. At 
the same time, I consider it is hardly fair that you should allow a man to 
come in and make fifty entries and pay nothing but his membership fee. 
It might be very well charged in case of a great many entries in the horse 
class. Any one who has been a director in the Horse Department knows 
that many farmers owning colts, do not know in which class to enter them; 
so they enter them in two or three. There should be a small entry fee to 
cover this for all animals. It would be well, for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, to charge for the horse department especially. 


R. J. Watson; I am not in favor of charging fees. Societies doing 
this are taking money that really does not belong to them, because they get 
credit for giving a certain amount of prize money that they really don’t 
pay, because this fee is kept back. In our fair we charge a dollar, and: we 
try to encourage people to show as much as they can. We try to fill our 
whole show grounds, and make it interesting in order to draw the people 
there, and we give them as much for their money as we possibly can. 


Tue CHarrRMAN: We should thank Mr. Roxburgh for the interesting 
way in which he has handled this question. There have been some ideas 
brought out in this discussion that are altogether new to us, and we are 
glad to have had an opportunity of listening to it. I desire to thank Mr. 
Roxburgh on behalf of the Convention for his very interesting and instruc- 
tive address. 


JUDGES, AND IDEALS IN JUDGING. 
By Prom: GE. Day, O-A.C. GuELry. 


It is a little difficult to handle a subject of this kind before a meeting 
which is probably made up largely of directors of fairs and fair managers, 
and it seems to me that it is perhaps a little more adapted to those who are 
engaged more actively in judging. In looking around this room, I see 
a number of faces that are quite familiar to me as judges of live stock, and 
my remarks to a large extent will apply to them, and others to members of 
fair boards. 


A judge should have many qualifications, but three are particularly 
important. Perhaps the first, is a thorough knowledge of the breed or the 
class of stock which he is called upon to judge. If it is pure-bred he should 
be familiar with the particular breed, and with the types of that breed which 
find favor with the breeder; or if it is market stock of some kind or other, 
then he should be familiar with the requirements of this class, and his judg- 
ment should accord with the requirements either of the breeders or of the 
market. Another important requirement is that of absolute honesty. In 
that connection, I do not believe that there is one-half, nor one-quarter, 
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nor even one-tenth of the dishonesty among judges that many people 
believe there is. The judge must judge the animals. He is not supposed 
to judge the owner, the exhibitor or the breeder,—but the animals. When 
a man goes into the ring and expects first prize, there are always some 
onlookers, who are, perhaps, interested in some exhibitor, and they say 
that that particular judge was biased in giving it to so-and-so, and that 
nobody else could get a look-in. Now, the chances are that that judge is 
doing the only honest thing he can do, and if he did anything else, if he 
attempted to divide, he would really be dishonest. And further than that, 
we must remember that a great deal of the criticism of the judge comes 
from those seated around the outside of the ring, and there is, of course, 
no responsibilty resting upon them, and they are very free to talk; and 
you will hear different theories and all sorts of criticisms of the work of the 
unfortunate judge in the show ring. Many of those who are, perhaps, the 
most bitter critics forget that they themselves are strongly warped in their 
judgment in the very thing they are accusing the judge of, and the chances 
are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that their judgment is much more 
seriously twisted than that of the judge. They can say what they like; 
they have no responsibility resting upon them. The judge is put in there 
and all eyes are upon him, and often if he wished to do wrong he dare not do 
it. He may make mistakes—any man can do that—but he dare not do 
avything that is glaringly wrong, or else public opinion will undoubtedly 
risa up and condemn the man. I say there a good deal of unjust criticism 
of the judges sent out through this country. Perhaps I can speak feelingly 
upon that myself. 


Then, there is another qualification that seems to be very necessary 
to a judge, and that is tact. There are many excellent judges who lack 
tact, and there are other judges whose greatest qualification is tact, and 
they can get out of some rather awkward places by virtue of this charac- 
teristic. Now, the judge should always remember that the exhibitor is 
deserving of a great deal of sympathy and consideration. It is the exhibitor 
who has taken all the pains, spent all the time and labor in connection 
with these animals, and has got them ready for show, and has brought 
them out to the fair with the firm belief that he is a sure winner, and when 
the animal is set back to the second, third, or fourth place, as the case may 
be, that man is necessarily and naturally disappointed; and if he is inclined 
to be a little gingery, he will lose his temper and say things. Then there 
is trouble; an enemy is made, perhaps, for life. The Judge must remember 
that that man has had a very severe disappointment, and that a great deal 
of allowance must be made for anything he says under those conditions. 
If we would look with a little more charity upon the feelings of exhibitors 
when they meet with a reverse of that kind, it will really be better for all 
concerned. If a man goes at you hammer and tongs, becomes abusive and 
so on, then you have got to get out of it the best way you can. I am firmly 
convinced that there is a way to handle most reasonable men, and if you 
can manage to have a chat with them on the quiet, very frequently things 
can be explained. But it is a very bad plan for a judge to go at a man’s 
animal unmercifully, or at the man himself. A judge must always have a 
great deal of sympathy with the exhibitors, must have their interest, of 
course, at heart, and feel sorry for the man. I know how [I feel myself 
when I hand out a man a second or third prize ribbon when I know he has 
fully expected a first. It is the hardest thing for a judge to do. I would 
like to give them all first, so far as that is concerned, and make them all 
happy. A man is going to be disappointed under those circumstances, and 
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you cannot blame him for feeling a little sore at the time. I make a great 
deal of allowance for him, and any judge should. In these days, when 
judges are being called upon to give reasons—that is a growing practice, 
by the way—it requires a man with a great deal of tact to give reasons that 
will be satisfactory to all exhibitors. He has got to be pretty careful, or he 
is going to hurt some man’s feelings unnecessarily. He must be careful 
and use great tact in pointing out the defects in any animal before people, 
because if he does so these people go away and this criticism may be pretty 
much exaggerated before the retailers of that get through with it. There- 
fore, the judge has always to be very careful what he says when he is 
judging, because while what he says may be absolutely corect, at the same 
time when it has gone through half a dozen mouths afterwards it may be 
_ very incorrect, and it may prove very injurious to the person who exhibited 
the animal. As there are a large number of judges present, I will make a 
suggestion along that line, viz: when a man is asked to give reasons, he 
should have the courage to give an exhibitor every possible credit and 
encouragement, and when he comes to state the reasons why he made his 
award as he did, he will give his reasons rather why he put such an animal 
first, than express the reasons why he put the other animal second. That 
is, that the first prize animal is stronger here and extra good there, and so 
on, and dwell upon its merits; and when he comes to the second prize one, 
if it is a kind of animal of which he can speak honestly, he can give the 
man credit for having a good one, and can compare him with the one below 
him, and say he is better upon such and such points. If a judge does that 
I think it will be more satisfactory all round. When we have to give 
reasons, the judge must be very careful not to unnecessarily ruffle up the 
exhibitors’ feelings or hurt them. I have seen a judge when he has been 
just a little doubtful in his own mind and somebody gets criticizing him for 
his decision, become a little angry and attack this other man’s animal. 
That is a mistake. Never dwell upon the defects of an exhibitor’s stock; 
try to give him a helping hand rather than discourage him by being 
unnecessarily severe. 


I would like to say a word or two regarding some of the problems 
which judges have to face, because they are many, and I will not have 
time to touch upon them all. There are a few, however, to which I would 
hike to call attention. I said that a judge should have a knowledge of the 
type of the breed. That word “type’’ is a very elusive term; it is pretty 
hard to define. Take the average man and pin him right down and get him 
to tell you what he means by type. One will say class; another says these 
two animals are of the same type. ‘“Why are they?’’ you say. ‘‘Because 
they are both short-legged, low-set animals.’ So far as that is concerned 
they are of the same type. Another man will call type something else; 
it is a little hard to get it closely defined. Still, there is, after all, some- 
thing about an animal that tends to fix its type, and, in judging, we always 
like to get animals arranged according to the type which they represent, 
but I would like to throw out this suggestion. Sometimes we become 
slaves of type-—it governs us instead of our governing it. In other words 
we are probably induced or tempted to put an animal up say, to second 
place. We put a certain animal into first place, there is no doubt about 
that; here is another of similar type, and we feel tempted to put it in second 
place so far as type is concerned; and here is another that varies consider- 
ably from the first one, but it is immeasurably a superior animal in many 
respects. The judge feels that it is a much better animal, and yet it varies 
from type. In a case of that kind a judge should not hesitate to break 
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type at all, because if it is going to cause us to place an inferior animal 
above one that is superior, then, I say, the sooner we break type, the better. 
It is a commendable thing to have our animals arranged according to type, 
so far as possible, but I have frequently seen severe criticism in the press 
of judges who have broken type in the ring, and I would say that the person 
who makes this criticism should be absolutely sure that he is right—abso- 
lutely certain that he is a better judge than the man who is in the ring. 
I sometimes think that some of the members of the press should be out on 
the Judging Board. I have got raked over the coals a number of times 
pretty severely; I speak from personal experience there. However, pos- 
sibly, I deserve as much of the raking over as anybody else, so far as that 
is concerned, and I can stand it just as well as anybody else. 


Now, there is another difficulty that a judge encounters, and that is 
when he comes to size up his animals he finds that one excels in some par- 
ticular point, but it has some defects; no animal is perfect. Another one 
is a little weak where the first was strong, and it is strong in some other points 
where the other was a little more defective, and so on. Now, if animals 
all varied just in some points, then it would be simply a matter of sizing 
them up, but when you get one that is strong in one place and weak in 
another, and another that is strong in some other respect and weak in some 
other place, may be two or three other places, then it becomes a question of 
degree, and of balancing; in other words it is a question of the judge exer- 
cising his judgment, and that is where the difficulty comes in. That is 
what causes the judge all his troubles, to know how to balance these things 
one against the other. I will give you an illustration of what I mean: 
At our last Short Course I had brought in four Shorthorn cows, and we had 
a number of yery good Shorthorn men there, and very good judges. I had 
a purpose in picking out these four cows, and we had them place them. 
We got as many as possible to place these, and there was not one of the 
four but received a vote for first place; every cow had her champion for 
first prize, and then, they wanted me to place them. All I could do was 
to be honest and say: “I don’t know how they should be placed.”’ I actu- 
ally did not know. Now, I think the more a person studies this question 
of judging of live stock the less cocksure he will be regarding his own judg- 
ment; that is to say, the more he will feel that there may be room 
for somebody else to differ from him. A judge does not lose anything by 
being practical on a question of that kind, and in the event of any dis- 
agreement or dissatisfaction concerning your decision then you are in a 
position to argue on the ‘points of merit upon which you have based your 
award and decision. Take two or three of your very best breeders, and put 
them into a bunch of cattle, sheep, swine or horses, and you will find a 
great many differences of opinion expressed. When you find animals 
placed in a certain way, it does not necessarily follow that any judge has 
been dishonest. So long as we have intelligent men doing our judging, 
there will be differences of opinion. A good many people think that this 
judging should be done by some sort of a mathematical calculation, by 
taking the exact measurement of an animal and so on. That is nonsense. 
Every intelligent man who knows anything about judging knows that that is 
common sense, and yet there are some people who think that we pretend to 
do that in our work in the college. We do use score cards there, but still 
that is simply a means of teaching and not judging—a means towards an 
end. It makes a young fellow a little more systematic in his examination 
of an animal, and that is all. So long as we have intelligent live stock 
judges, so long will there be differences of opinion, and properly so. I do 
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not mean to say that the question of live stock judging is a lottery—not at 
all; I am speaking of cases where it is extremely close. Take five or six 
judges in one class of stock and send them into a whole bunch of animals, 
and ask each mah to make a selection of three or four of the best of them, 
and I will guarantee there won’t be a great deal of difference in. the selec- 
tion of the three or four best. If there was any marked difference between 
animals, you would find a marked uniformity in the placing of the awards. 
I have seen several cases myself in the show ring where I was absolutely 
undecided which way to place the ribbon; one would be good in one place 
and another jn another, and it was awfully hard to know just where to 
balance. If that animal went to another show and came off first, | would 
be glad of it; I wouid not find fault with the other judge. We have got 
to look at these things reasonably, and if we do that we will see that there is 
reason in many of the changes that are made. There is cause for congratu- 
lations in many cases, rather than for the acverse <viticisms that we hear 
heaped upon the judges. Though there is room for difference of opinion 
in very many cases, at the same time any man who wishes to be a judge of 
live stock should spend every effort in learning all we can about the class 
of stock he is supposed to be a judge of, and by comparing notes with other 
judges, by seeing other men work and getting their reasons, exchanging 
ideas with others, he will find that as the time goes on he will become very 
liberal in his views. He will probably be inclined to change his mind a 
little concerning the views which he held previously, concerning things 
which he considered of great importance. If we rub up against other 
men a little more than we do, we would be inclined to change our ideas a 
little. There is great need for judges above all men, to rub up against 
their fellows in order to broaden out, study every phase of this subject, 
and become in other words, students of the business in which you are 
engaged. I thank you for the kind and attentive hearing you have accorded 
me. 


T. Dickson: Two years ago, notwithstanding the fact that | am an 
old man, I took the Short Course at Guelph, and I reccommend all farmers 
and farmer’s sons to do likewise. I enjoyed the course very much. It costs 
but a very smal] sum of money, and you merely have to pay your own board. 
Prof. Day is one of the instructors there, and he certainly is a very able 
one on live stock. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: [ feel sure that I voice the sentiments of every one 
present when I convey to Professor Day your very hearty thanks for the 
splendid address which he has given us this evening. The subjects dealt with 
by him were very interesting and instructive. I therefore, take pleasure 
in conveying to Prof. Day the thanks of this Convention for the excellent 
manner in which he has addressed us. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT GRANT. 
By Dr. Wm. McGuire, WATERFORD. 


I am not going to take up very much time this evening. The question 
I have before me was taken up pretty fully last year by Mr. Boughner, and 
I am sorry he is not here to-night. The title of my subject on the pro- 
eramme is: ‘‘Is the Present Method of Distributing the Government Grant 
Satisfactory, and should it be increased ?’’ If I were to answer that I would 
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answer in the affirmative. Now, in what way would you use the increased 
grant? Some portion of it, if not all, should be used by giving a grant to 
every Society the owns its own grounds and buildings. Mr. Boughner 
showed you last year that we were getting $70,000 from the Government, 
and that 95 per cent. of that was given to the exhibitions throughout the 
Province. Now, a society that is giving, we will say, $800 in prize money 
gets an equal grant with another society giving a similar amount, and 
the one owns their own property and the other owns not a dollar’s worth. 
Take, for instance, the Norfolk County Society in the town of Simcoe, which 
has some $16,000 invested in buildings and property. The interest on that 
at five per cent.—$800 a year—is larger that the average township fair 
gives for its entire prize list. They do not get one cent from the Government 
grant on that large investment. Take our own Fair in the Township of 
Townsend, one of the banner townships in the Province. We own property 
there worth $2,000. Take the township right west of us, they don’t own a 
dollar’s worth of property but they get a grant the same as we do. What 
constitutes a good fair? Good membership, a good prize list, and good 
accommodation for the people themselves, and for the cattle and horses 
membership; you all know what it should consist of. In one fair you have a 
successful Fair. I am not going to enter into a discussion concerning 
membership; you al know what it should consist of. In one fair you have a 
membership of 150 and in another of 500. Surrounding conditions go to 
give them that, and probably the Fair with 150 members is doing better 
work than that with 700 or 800 members. We must see that our money 
is spent so as to encourage the farmers in our immediate neighbourhood. 
Do not allow your grant and your money to be given to professional exhib- 
itors, who go through the country from one place to another and make a 
business of it. The ordinary farmer cannot compete with such men. He 
hasn’t got one chance in ten, because the latter work the year round to pre- 
pare their stuff for the Fair. Unless you make a distinction, the ordinary 
farmer has not got a chance to make anything out of it; therefore, he gets 
discouraged and does not go near your fair. We have tried to get over it 
by making two classes, one for professionals and one for amateurs. In that 
way we allow the farmers to compete among themselves, and 
while the farmer may compete in the professional class the other 
cannot compete with him. You must increase your prizes if you want to do 
that, and this necessitates a large attendance, and you must have a large 
grant, or some way of getting the money. It has turned out in this way, 
that a great many Fairs in order to keep up their prize list have resorted 
to means of making money that is not a credit to the Agricultural Societies 
throughout the country. They have adopted horse racing and things of 
that sort in order to make up the money that we can put on the prize list 
to have competition of the professional and amateur. Now, if we had a 
substantial Government grant over and above what is given at the present 
time to be distributed among these Fairs which own their own buildings 
and property, it would help a great many of them to put their grounds in 
better condition. Some still go to work and put up a large building and 
buy some ground and mortgage it for all it is worth. They have got to pay 
the interest on the mortgage, and if the money that comes from the Govern-— 
ment helps them to pay interest, they can use their money for the prize list, 
and in that way you are helping the society. They have their money 
invested, and they have a right to interest upon it. You say ‘“Why should 
the Government give a grant, or help these societies to own their own 
buildings and grounds?’’ For this reason, if for no other, that the Govern- 
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ment practically owns the grounds and buildings. Supposing our Society 
which owns $2,000 worth of property and has no debts, dies out, where does 
that property,go? It reverts to the government, of course. If you look 
at the value of the property in the hands of the Societies throughout the 
Province we have over half a million dollars worth. That is an asset for 
the Government, and it is nothing but fair that they should give a grant 
towards keeping up their own property. If we could get on our $2,000 
investment, say, five per cent. that would keep our fences in repair. We 
should have an increase in the grant. The extra grant I speak of will be 
purely and simply for the Society that owns property and to encourage 
others to acquire property and buildings, so that they can entertain their 
people and house their horses and cattle. There were 360 societies sharing 
in the Legislative Grant in 1907. From a return received from the Super- 
intendent, I find that 127 of these have nothing invested in grounds and 
buildings, or have reported nothing, leaving 233 with investments ranging 
from $10,000 to $19,000, with an aggregate of about one half a million 
dollars. Of these, 47 societies report less than $500; 50 from $500 to $1,000; 
54 from $1,000 to $2,000; 49 from $2,000 to $4,000; 25 from $4,000 to 
$10,000; and 8 above $10,000. We get a grant of $70,000, and if they were 
to increase it to $100,000, it would allow the government to give a grant 
of five per cent. on the money invested, which would materially help those 
societies that have got their money invested in property. This extra $30,000 
ig no more than the farmers of the Province of Ontario are entitled to. 
I simply want to point out that we should have an extra grant. The grant 
that is given now, I believe, is well expended, and the extra grant should 
go towards helping societies to improve their property and to assist those 
who have none to procure it, because they know when they invest their 
money that they will have something to help them to pay the interest on 
the investment, and, therefore, they can go in and increase it httle by little 
year by year until they have something that will be a eredit to them. When 
driving through the country, you see a society whose grounds contain fine 
buildings which are creditable to them; and the same thought occurs 
to you when you see a farm with good barns and buildings, and apparently 
well taken care of. When you see a nicely lettered board across a farmer’s 
gate, with the name of his farm painted on it, together with his own, people 
comment on it favorably. That creates a spirit of emulation. The same 
thing holds good with our Agricultural Societies. It is an educational 
institution the same as our Public or High Schools. Our Government sup- 
ports our farmers’ interests in the winter, and has a man travelling through 
the country at the expense of the government, giving lectures, for what 
purpose? It is theory they are giving and they are expecting the farmers to 
put that theory into practice. It is for the farmer to do so. Each farmer 
throughout the neighbourhood will take it into serious consideration and 
bring the result to the Fall Fairs and put it beside that of his neighbour 
and they have a chance of comparing results. The Farmers’ Institute is 
a Gourt of Theory and the Agricultural Society is a Court of Practice, and 
the two of them should work together; one is comparatively useless without 
the other. The Government should increase the grant to $100,000, and 
put the increased grant to the benefit of the Societies owing their own 
property. 

Tos. Dickson: I represent a small society, and this is the first time 
I have had the pleasure of coming down to these meetings. The eloquent 
addresses which have been delivered here should be an inspiration to the 
farmers of Ontario. No doubt, all of us will carry home some new ideas to be 
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put into actual practice during this present year. I don’t intend to oppose 
the proposition; no doubt everyone here feels that the grant should be 
increased, if it is possible. But to say that you should give an increased 
erant to strong and powerful societies who have spent a lot of money seems 
to me unfair. You must remember that some of the small societies are 
doing just as good work in proportion to their size as the large ones. 


A DELEGATE: It would be possible to make an improvement along one 
line, at least. You have to-day about $70,000 of a grant. There is nothing 
to prevent your Secretary or Treasurer putting in a padded return. It would 
be advisable to have some check upon this distribution, and have an auditor 
appointed by the Province to audit the accounts of the different Treasurers 
annually. The Provincial Municipal Auditor is not able to do that; he 
cannot cover the ground any more than once in three or four years. If you 
increase this grant to $100,000 and there seems to be a strong feeling 
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that it should be done—in my opinion it would be advisable to appoint such 
an official, even if he cost two or three thousand dollars. It would only 
be two or three per cent. of the total expenditure, and you could feel sure 
that no society is getting more than its share. To-day one society is getting 
a little more than it is entitled to by means of its manipulation. You would 
be quite within your province, Mr. Chairman, in appointing an Auditor to 
do this work. I will, therefore, move: ‘‘That this Convention is of the 
opinion that there should be one appointed.’’ I don’t know for a positive 
fact, but I think there are Societies in this Province that are obtaining more 
money than others that are giving more in prizes. You can term it or call 
it what you like, such a thing is in existence to-day. I don’t say that it is 
widespread, perhaps it is not sufficiently widespread to justify the appoint- 
ment of a special auditor, still, it would be satisfactory to the Agricultural 
Societies of this Province to feel that there was no monkey work being 
done. Such an official would not cost a very large amount, and I consider 
the expenditure in this respect would be fully justified. 
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J. Lockie Witson: I think, perhaps, it would be well for the last 
speaker to make some explanation, so that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing. rom reports I receive from different Societies throughout the Proy- 
ince, I understand the directors sit around their board and pass their 
official statement, that statement is audited by two supposedly honest men, 
selected by the directors. We believe that the majority of the farmers 
that sit around the boards are honest men—I believe they are. The Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer also attach their signatures. On top of all 
these endorsations, the Treasurer is obliged to take a solemn affidavit before 
a Justice of the Peace, as to the correctness of the Society’s Expenditure, 
and is liable to heavy penalties and imprisonment if he is guilty of perjury. 
On receipt of these returns by the Department they are carefully scanned 
by an official and compared with the prize list issued by the Society. These 
precautions, I think, are sufficient guarantee that the interests of all are 
earefully guarded. 


Aberdeen Angus. 


H. J. Goutp: While congratulating Dr. McGuire on his address I 
cannot quite agree with everything that he has said. In our town some 
years ago we felt the need of good buildings, but our Association was not 
strong enough to build them. A number of energetic farmers and busi- 
ness men in our town formed themselves into what they. called a Driving 
Park Association, put up a three or four thousand dollar building and built 

a splendid track in the park. They could not keep it up, however, and 
re, struggling along for a number of years, they sold it for half of what it 
originally | cost. Are we not doing just as much good for the agricultural 
interest in the community in which we live as if we owned the buildings for 
them. A number of farmers and business men have put up the money, 
and the buildings are there for the use of the community. We are having 
a splendid fair and I don’t think it is right because one Association has got, 
say, $15,000 work of property that they should get any more money than a 
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society who possesses property in a less amount. The grant, together with 
the proposed increase should be divided among all the societies, as it 1s now 
based on their expenditure for agricultural purposes. 


Wa. Hickson: Up to 1906, the grant was based on the membership 
of the Societies. In 1905 we discussed this question at length, and the 
consensus of opinion was that it should be based on the expenditure for 
purely agricultural purposes. I have no objection to getting an increased 
grant. What we are getting now is hardly commensurate with the import- 
ance of agriculture. We are not getting our share. At the same time 
the whole of the grant should be given for purely agricultural purposes as 
is now done. It is no doubt a good thing to have good buildings, fences and 
grounds and all that. We have a very nice park, and all the picnicers 
use it free of charge. We are glad to have them, and we have very nice 
plants placed along the sides and trees. Once you commence to apportion the 
grant on grounds and buildings, who is going to value these? I know of 
one society who got in a new set of directors, and they went to work and 
cot big grounds, constructed a race course, and went in for horse racing and, 
of course, put up a big fence and so on. That Society 1s dead. Once we begin 
to give money for building or grounds we are putting a premium upon that 
kind of thing. JI notice on the superintendent’s report to-day that the 
exhibits of 1908 were the best on record by 40 per cent. Well, now, I 
attribute that largely to the fact that our Government grant is based purely 
upon agricultural purposes. That is the very thing that makes our societies 
do good work in agriculture. 


D. Evans: I believe that it should be the duty of every Society to send 
a prize list to the Superintendent of Fairs. That would be a step in the 
right direction. In regard to the money that it is proposed we should ask 
the Government for $30,000. It should be granted to the Societies so that 
they will have proper buillings in which to make an effective display, 
and unless we have these, we cannot be successful. 


J. Tuos. Murruy: Every Society in the Province should send its 
prize list to the Superintendent for his guidance, to show whether the 
proper sum was rendered him for agricultural purposes; that was done by 
our Society. 


J. Lockie Witson: I send out to the Secretaries in this Province a 
request for their prize lists, and the ruling of the Department is that in future 
no Society will receive its grant until this is done. 


A. C. Granam: It seems to me that there is a strong tendency for the 
money distributed among agricultural societies to go to the centres where the 
people are well-to-do, where every-body is fairly well able to take care of 
himself. All parts of the Province of Ontario are not similarly situated, 
and there is a point which has been very much overlooked by the speakers 
on this question—that is the Agricultural Fairs in sparsely settled commun't- 
ies. Take the northern sections of Victoria, Peterboro and Hastings, where 
it has been difficult for people to keep their families together and educate 
them so that they will work and develop the farms properly. In these 
districts the Fairs have in many instances ceased to exist. In North Victoria, 
the Norland and Coboconk Societies have been forced out of business during 
the last year. We are not here asking for anything but justice, and | am 
as anxious as anybody else that the grant should be increased by $30,000, 
but the sparsely settled communities, where it is difficult to hold Fairs, 
should not be overlooked. The Counties of Hastings, Peterboro, and Victoria 
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have a stretch of northern townships far away from the towns and cities, 
and it is difficult for these people to have Fairs. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity of presenting this fact before the Hon. Mr. Duff, and would 
ask that these districts should be taken into consideration and be placed 
on the same footing as the unorganized districts of New Ontario. You could 
have one rich township that would be worth perhaps as much as three cr 
four others, and it would not be fair to give all the grant to this one rch 
township and leave the area of these poorer Fairs and townships with a poor 
Fair altogether out in the cold. I appeal to the just sentiments of anyone 
here. Is it fair to do that ? Is it fair that one township should get as 
much as three or four townships, because it happens to be well off and well- 
to-do? The rich are always able to take care of themselves. 


Tue Cuatrman: DoT understand you wish to move a resolution in 
relation to the paper that has just been read? 


Shropshires. 


Wma. Hickson: I move that this Association request the Minister 
of Agriculture to give as much special assistance as he deems within his 
reach to the Societies in the back townships; twenty miles or more from a 
city or town and adjacent to the districts of Muskoka or Haliburton, namely, 
the Northern part of Victoria, Peterboro and Hastings.”’ 

The CHatrmMan: TI am inclined to think that resolution is scarcely in 
order for this reason; you only deal with some three particular localities, 
the northern parts of Hastings, Peterboro’ and Victoria. A move of that 
sort, if it was contemplated by the Government at all, would have to be 
from the standpoint of all the poorer and weaker societies in the Province. 
You must also bear this in mind that these are not the only sections of 
Ontario in which you have like conditions, and you have to take that into 
consideration. It seems to me that a move like that contemplated, the 
proper way to do is for the gentlemen who are interested in the matter to 
wait upon the Government and discuss this question; and while I am not 
going to say what will be done, at all events they will be prepared to listen 
to what you have to say. 


THos. NicnHoL: Ours is a small Society, and I am sent here to oppose 
this grant to the Societies that own their own buildings. We own our 
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own building, it is one that is not worth $16,000, but we own 1t, 
and it is paid for and we have a little money in the treasury, too. Our 
directors oppose this on the ground that the larger societies would gobble 
up the larger proportion of the grant, and the smaller ones would be pract- 
ically left out in cold. We are. however, unanimously in favor of the increased 
grant, but it should be divided according to expenditure for agricultural 
purposes as laid down in the Act. 


Wa. Cuannon: I maintain that the distribution of the grant at present 
apportioned is equitable. We represent a very great institution, and we 
eet $70,000 of a grant to be divided among these Agricultural institutions 
through-out the Province. Now take the University of Toronto, for instance, 
where in one single year they get a Government grant of over $300,000. 
It is all right if they can get that and do good with it, but if they can do 
that with one particular institution, why cannot they give more than $70,000 
to all the Agricultural Societies which are also educational in their werk 
and are of larger financial benefit than all the colleges in the Province? 
We should go before the Government and lay our case before them, knowing 
that it will be fairly considered. We must make up our minds what we want, 
and then go and ask for it and keep on asking for it. 


R. H. Leary: How would it be for this delegation to wait upon the 
Government to-morrow and ask them to increase this grant to $100,000, 
that money to be divided in proportion to the amount of money paid for 
agricultural purposes, as provided by the Act. I move that motion. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The thanks of the convention were then conveyed to the Hon. J. 8. 
Duff, for the very able manner in which he has presided over our delibera- 
tions this evening. 


MORNING SESSION, SECOND DAY. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers then tcok place, and resulted as given on page 6. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


Messrs. Hudspeth and Collins, Auditors for the Association, reported 
that the Treasurer’s books were properly kept, and showed a balance on hand 
at the beginning of the year of $109.16. The report was adopted. 


PLOWING MATCHES. 


By J. W. Sanester, Toronto. 


I am placed somewhat at a disadvantage when called upon to take up 
this important question. The arrangement was that I should lead the dis- 
cussion upon Mr. Wheaton’s address entitled, “Should Plowing Matches be 
Revived and Encouraged.’’ The question is a very important one. In agri- 
culture, the present is a time of inten:'fication as well as of expansion. 
There is a persistent effort to increase the capacity of the acre of land, as 
well as to increase the acreage. The whole trend of the movement, how- 
ever, is towards the intensive. ‘Not large farms, but farms better tilled.”’ 
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You have many times heard the remark that the plowing match has had its 
day, that it is an old-fashioned institution, and its place in modern agri- 
culture has been lost. The still more pernicious remark has grown out of 
it, to some extent at least, that good plowing is not so important now as it 
once was. and it has been said, and believed, too, often. A moment’s reflec- 
tion shows the fallacy of all-this. There is nothing which is worth doing 
at all which is not worth doing well, and plowing—the basic operation of 
all cultivation—is worth doing well. It is true that it has been argued, 
and by some good farmers, at times, that we could get along with less plow- 
ing, but these men would not like to be quoted as saying that when done it 
need not be done well. It is also, perhaps, true that the old-fashioned style 
of setting up a nice toppy comb on a furrow of sod is a practice rightly 
abandoned long ago, but the fact that fancy plowing was not found to be 
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practically advantageous is not necessarily followed by a supposition that 
good plowing should not be encouraged more than ever. The reason why 
Italian farmers are able to pay so much annual rental for their lands as 
would constitute a purchase price for 1t here, Prof. Creelman found in the 
fact that they were compelled to dig it with a spade, and thus knew every 
square foot of the ground and what was needed. This should be proof pos- 
itive that the basic operation of cultivation—plowing—should be performed 
well. Take the case of the farmers amongst you who are plowmen. What 
kind of farmers are they; do they plow well, and then do the rest of their 
work in a slipshod manner? You will agree that they do not. If the field 
‘s well plowed it is usually well cultivated and well drilled. The root crop 
will display straight even lines. and the man who has made them so well 
will not be satisfied with a dwindling or patchy appearance to the finish 
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when the crop is growing. In more ways than one or two does good farm- 
ing mean good plowing, and good farming means success, even when asso- 
ciated with only moderate commercial ability. There are few things of a 
beneficent nature so contagious as good plowing. Where the sentiment is 
once introduced, it readily takes hold upon the fancy of the youth of the 
farm. Where one man in the neighborhood plows well there is apt to be 
a good deal of emulation, and many an attempt will be made to imitate his 
work. Speaking of this matter recently, Dr. Rutherford, Dominion Live 
Stock Commissioner, stated that many years ago a couple of Scotchmen set- 
tled on the famous old Portage Plains of Manitoba, and at first people 
derided their mathematicallv correct furrows across the black Manitoba soil. 
After a time the matter was regarded differently, and in ten years’ time for 
a radius of ten miles ‘could be seen improvement in the plowing and other 
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cultural operations most marked, and that particular portion of the plains 
is to-day noted above the others for the absence of weeds and poor harvests. 
There are possibilities little thought of in the good old plowing match. It 
is plainly to be seen that the farmer of to-day 1s striving as he never did 
before for advancement agriculturally, as well as culturally. He 1s watch- 
ing for improvements in method and system, for the advent of the newer 
and better, just as energetically as his predecessor abused and derided all 
such innovations. The farmer learns most readily from ocular demon- 
strations. The plowing match teaches him with more ease and 
simplicity than lecture or discussion ever can. Granted a fine autumn day, 
a field of nice sod and one of stubble, a good-sized group of candidates tom 
honors and money prizes, with classes for the various agricultural imple- 


ments—not plows alone, but harrows and cultivators—no classes of long 
ADA. Se 
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duration, but from one and a half to two hours, and with, as the primary 
object, not the winning of the first prize in the sod field, but the best seed 
bed prepared with the least expenditure of labor, meaning the most effective 
use of the best implements for the purpose, and there is a great deal of 
knowledge to be gained from the day’s work for everybody interested. Add 
to this, if possible, the presence of an expert agriculturist to explain the 
best methods of treating each variety of soil in the locality, to talk on agri- 
cultural operations of all kinds, and generally make the event educative to 
spectators, could a day be spent to better advantage by farmers in any 
locality in this old Ontario of ours? The past few years have seen great 
advancement in many things—farmers have been busy learning about the 
dairy industry and the best methods of feeding, care, and management of 
cows and their milk, and the best method of caring for live stock generally. 
Much that is new and profitable has been studied with good effect. But, 
meanwhile, the loss of the plowing match has been slowly, but in many cases 
too surely, getting in its work, until now the results are too disgracefully 
apparent in many localities. Stubble fields plowed up this fall show furrows 
as devious in their direction as the steps of the Wandering Jew, their char- 
acter also variegated by a fantastic irregularity of depths, with an inclina- 
tion toward the shallow; for has not the young man been taught that plow- 
ing is not of so much account any way? Better plowing means better crops. 
All that can be learned of dairying, of cattle-feeding, or of horse breeding, 
means the turning of the products of the farm into money to better advan- 
tage. Many of you are business men in the towns and villages of Ontario. 
I would like to enlist your sympathy in this movement for the establish- 
ment once more in your locality of the old-time plowing match, modernized 
to apply to modern agricultural methods, and to teach its underlying prin- 
ciples. How often have you voted, subscribed and donated money in 
response to some seductive tale, artfully concocted, asking for a bonus to 
sume new industry in your town? How often has your patriotism, your 
loyalty to the old town you live in and believe in, prevailed, and you have 
committed yourself and your town to the enterprise. Sometimes it has been 
uw success, sometimes, not. There is one plan which calls for a little assist- 
ance and co-operation to make it a success, and which will not fail to add 
to your town and your locality a much larger share of prosperity than you 
ut first think. If there is one lesson which tradesmen have learned well it 
is the fact that one good customer is worth at least six bad ones, The 
encouragement of improvement in agricultural methods in your locality will 
make for added prosperity among the farmers tributary to vour town, and 
will mean for you an increased volume of trade-—not intermittently, but 
steadily and surely, and a thing to be relied upon ag each year passes. It 
will be as hard on the farmer who is poor pay as warm rain is upon small 
potatoes. There is no other work which you have done pro bono publico 
which has paid you so well as that you have spent upon the local Fall Fair. 
There are two branches which might well be added to that institution: 
The Field Crop Competition and the Fall Plowing Match. They are two 
sister enterprises, two children which each society would do well to adopt; 
and the society which adopts them will flourish. | 


The Presrpent: Mr. Sangster has covered this subject very well, and 
he should have the thanks of this convention for the very able address which 
he has delivered to us. : 
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SHOULD THE PLOWING MATCH BE REVIVED? 
By J. W. Wueaton, Toronto. 


The subject assigned to me is not a new one. Plowing matches were 
a feature of Ontario agriculture many years ago. In some districts no event 
arouses more local interest to-day than the Annual Plowing Match. To the 
Agricultural Society is, perhaps, due the credit for first introducing it. 
Those held under the auspices of agricultural societies were a feature in 
our development and progress half a century ago. They accomplished a 
definite purpose, that of encouraging the young men on the farm to be bet- 
ter plowmen and better cultivators of the soil. They helped the older men 
also, and in many ways created a healthy rivalry in the locality in which 
they were held. They stimulated farmers to do better work, to be more 
accurate and thorough in preparing the soil for the coming crop and in the 
management of their farms generally. 


With the few exceptions we have mentioned, where local interest and 
enterprise have kept it alive, the glory of the old-time plowing match has 
departed. The rivalry among farmers and farmer’s sons to win honor and 
glory as the best plowman in the district is a thing of the past. With this 
imcentive to better work removed, plowing methods have deteriorated. The 
chief ambition to-day is to turn the soil over as quickly as possible, no 
matter how, so long as the black earth is on top. Careless plowing has 
brought with it careless methods in soil cultivation, resulting in a develop- 
ment of weed growth that lessens very materially the return in crop pro: 
duction from the average farm. 


But the question which concerns this gathering at the present time 1s 
not so much the value of good plowing and good soil cultivation, as the 
adoption of some scheme that will stimulate better work in this direction 
and at the same time make agricultural societies stronger factors in pro- 
moting the agriculture of their respective districts. A revival and encour- 
agement of the plowing match would enable them to do this. A number 
of reasons could be given showing that it would be wisdom on the part of 
Agricultural societies to take up this work. Among them may be mentioned 
the following : 


(1) The plow in use to-day is built on the same principle as that which 
our fore-fathers used fifty or one hundred years ago. The improvements 
that have been made have been more in the direction of. securing greater 
speed in turning over the soil rather than in any change in the principle 
of plow construction. This is not saying that the modern plow is not an 
improvement on its predecessors, but the fact remains, that the principle 
of the plow is the same. Good plowing, therefore, depends more upon the 
skill of the plowman than upon the instrument that he works with. To 
effect an improvement in plowing, which is at the basis of soil cultivation, 
the plowman must be trained. The plowing match is one of the means of 
doing this and of showing what good plowing is and what it will do in 
improving soil cultivation. | 


(2) That there is a need for better plowing and better soil cultivation 
will be readily admitted. The thing to do 1s to bring home to the farmer 
how improvement can be made. This the plowing match will do, if properly 
managed. 
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(3) The plowing match will create a spirit of healthy rivalry in the 
district that will make for better plowing and better farming. 


(4) In bringing the farmers together the plowing match will afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of various topics pertaining to the agriculture 
of the district, the kinds of plows to use, etc., and at the same time encourage 
social intercourse, which is always helpful to any community. 


(5) The plowing match will further strengthen the hold the agricultural 
society has upon the people of the district. The more avenues a society has 
for reaching them and claiming their support, the stronger will its posi tion 
in the locality be and the greater its influence. 


(6) The agricultural society exists primarily for the benefit of agricul- 
ture in the district in which it operates, therefore, anything it can do to 
encourage better farming should be done. As an educational factor the 
plowing match has in it many possibilities, and its revival and encourage- 
ment by the agricultural society would be in the interest of better agricul- 
ture and better conditions on farms generally. 


The decline of the plowing match was due more to bad management 
and the encroachment of local and sectional interests rather than to any 
inherent defelct in the institution itself. Under proper guidance and direc- 
tion it can be made a potent factor in improving the agriculture of any 
section of the country. A couple of years ago the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its capable and energetic Superintendent of Agricultural 
Societies, instituted a Field Crop Competition. It is safe to say that no 
movement in recent years on the part of agricultural societies has created 
more general interest among farmers than. this. Any one who saw the 
exhibits of seed grain from these competitions at the recent Winter Fairs 
could not but be impressed with the importance of this work and its value 
to the farmers of Canada. It is work that should be continued and encour- 
aged in every way possible. But crop production and soil cultivation go 
hand in hand. Good plowing and careful preparation of the soil are neces- 
sary to insure maximum yields in crop production. ‘Therefore every 
encouragement should be given, not only to field crop competitions, but also 
to plowing matches and demonstrations in soil cultivation which have in 
them so many possibilities for aiding in crop production. Place the plow 
ing match on a proper footing, conduct it as an educational feature and 
not merely as a means of distributing so much prize money, and it can be 
made of value not only to the farmer, but also to the agricultural society 
A weakness of the plowing matches of the past was that there was no one 
sufficiently skilled in soils and soil cultivation to direct and make them 
effective along educational lines. Placed under a uniform system ond 
under a central official who would be able to send competent men to lecture 
and give demonstrations on soils and soil cultivation generally, the plowing 
match becomes an agency for good educational work second to none in the 
agricultural field to-day. 


In conclusion, we would like to bring this question to the attention 
of the Minister of Agriculture. We believe the Government would be justi- 
fied in making a suitable grant to assist in re-establishing the plowing match. 
It would fit in well with the Field Crop Competitions and make them more 
effective as a means of stimulating large crop yields in this country. Good 
plowing is at the basis of soil cultivation and good soil cultivation at the 
foundation of crop production. Larger crop yields make for greater agri- 
cultural wealth, and anything the agricultural society can do towards attain- 
ing this end should receive every attention. Revive the plowing match on 
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safe educational lines and encourage it in every way possible is sound advice 
at the present time. | | 


A Devecate: I would ask Mr. Wheaton if he would advise going 
back to the system of using the old-style plow? Would he advise the farmers 
generally to do that, using three or four horses, or would it be better to 
continue these plowing matches on more advanced lines? 


J. W. Wueaton: It would be folly to go back to the old-style plow. 
I said that in my paper to show that the principle of plowing is the same 
as it was fifty years ago; there have been improvements, no doubt, and the 
latest improved plows in use to-day should be used in connection with 
plowing matches. 


On the way to Bobcaygeon Fair. 


J. B. Gouin: I fully agree with some of the remarks which have been 
made, but not with all. The officers of an agricultural society have all they 
can attend to to make their fair a success without taking up plowing 
matches. I believe, and it has been truly said, that good plowing is the 
foundation of agriculture. It follows, necessarily, that with a good founda- 
tion you are going to achieve success. You take a business man or a mech- 
anic, he takes an apprentice in and he starts in at the foundation, where it 
is going to be of some benefit. Now, I beleve in a revival of plowing 
matches, but not on the system formerly in vogue. They should be revived 
on educational lines 

I move that ‘In view of the need for practical teaching and illustra- 
tion of better plowing and better methods of cultivation, and in considera- 
tion of the splendid success which has attended the Field Crop Competitions, 
we would urge upon the Minister of Agriculture the expediency and import- 
ance of making a special grant for the purpose of conducting plowing 
matches in the respective districts.’ 

T. Dickinson: We don’t use the same kind of plow we used to. I ‘have 
three boys on the farm, and they cannot plow any better to-day than they 
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did fourteen years ago. I think these plowing matches are an excellent 
thing, and should be encouraged. 


A. ©. Grirrin: The plowing match has passed into history. The result 
is that to-day it would be an utter impossibility to follow out the hnes of 
plowmanship the same as we did in the days gone by with the implements 
we have to deal with. In the next place, the climatic conditions of our 
country are changed, and we have, consequently, to minimize our work and 
do it rapidly, and we cannot afford the time necessary to do scientific plow- 
ing. Good plowing, I believe, should be the object of every farmer who 
isa tiller of the soil, but theory cultivation stands out preeminently. to-day 
over theory plowing. Seed bed preparation is the science which we have 
all got to look forward to. And another thing, we have not got the imple- 
ments to do the plowing with. If a man was to pull a plow into the field 
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to-day and hand it to the boy to start him out plowing in the old scientific 
manner, there would be no surer method of driving that boy from the farm; 
because, in the first place he would be discouraged with the field before he 
got through with it. We have to do so much more work in a shorter space 
of time than we ever did, because under our climate conditions, if our crop 
is not put into the ground in the very shortest order in the spring, it had 
better not be put in. I move as an amendment to this resolution, “That 


any grant obtained be utilized for agricultural purposes as laid down in the 
ACiR 


J. W. Sanaster: Before committing yourselves adversely to this mat- 
ter I would ask that you give it your consideration. One gentleman has 
succeeded in getting a remarkably distorted idea of what I said. I didn’t 
advocate the old-fashioned iron plow for plowing matches, but the study of 
the best seed bed. That is the thing we want to get, and then want to sow 
good seed. It is not compulsory for any Agricultural Society to take these 
up under this resolution; if you don’t want it, don’t touch it. 
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A DrLEGATE: Is this a special grant, or is it to be deducted from the 
one we have already? 


The PresipENT: It is to be a special grant. 
A standing vote was taken on the resolution and the President declared 
the motion lost. 


RESOLUTION RE LEVEL CROSSINGS. 


“We, the delegates of the Fairs and Exhibitions Associations of Ontario, 
in Convention assembled, view with alarm the ever increasing slaughter of 
our citizens at unprotected railway crossings throughout the country, and 
we would urge that the Federal Parliament now in session, take prompt 
action and immediately have placed upon the Statute Books of Canada a 
law that will compel and hold responsible all railway companies for the 
death of our citizens at such crossings, and that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Eon. George Graham, Minister of 
Railways, and to the Chairman of the Dominion Railway Commission.”’ 


Carried. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 
By A. J. RussExyi, Conoura. 


1 have been asked to place a resolution before this convention, with 
regard to extra police protection in the rural districts, and also some letters 
which will explain themselves. This matter has been taken up by the 
papers this summer, chiefly by the agricultural press and more particularly 
by the Farmers’ Advocate. 


Mr. A. J. Russeiy, PRESIDENT, 


West Northumberland Agricultural Society, 
Cobourg, Ont. 

Dear Si1r,—The Farmers’ Advocate wishes to congratulate the West Northumber- 
land Agricultural Society on having taken up in an aggressive way the proposal which 
has been already urged through its columns in favor of some more effective system of 
patrolling the country side, preserving order, apprehending criminals, and hunting down 
malefactors, more especially the perpetrators of assault upon unprotected females. 

The present constable and fee system is inadequate because it does not supply sufh- 
cient incentive for the pursuit and arrest of culprits who are reasonably prompt in 
making away and at all successful in covering their tracks. With a few hundred 
salaried mounted men, well-disciplined and organized, an empire of sparsely settled 
territory in the West is better served as regards rural protection than rural Ontario 
with its many hundreds of local constables. 

It would seem that a force of 200 mounted men, directed from Toronto through 
local captaincies (one in each district of three or four counties) should fill the bill. 

They should be kept actively employed in patrol-work, and might incidentally 
discharge many minor duties such as weed inspection and the like. The moral effect of 
such a force, uniformed, mounted, and in telephone communication with local officers, 
and through these with a central office, would be splendid, going to insure the protec- 
tion of property as well as the safety of life and person. 

Our idea would be that the force should be paid by the Province, a proportion of the 
cost being probably assessed on the respective municipalities. This, however, is a matter 
for legislature to determine. 

Trusting the Fairs and Exhibitions’ Associations will place itself on record in this 
matter, we remain, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Tuer Wiir1am WEtpD Co., Limited. 
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CoxsourG, February 6th, 1909. 
A. J. Russet, Esq., 
Cobourg, Ont., 


President of the West Northumberland Agricultural Society. 


Dear Srr,—Re resolution moved by yourself, to be submitted to Fairs’ Association 
for approval, and copy thereof forwarded Provincial Attorney-General. 

Kindly permit submission of my views and impressions of said important question, 
that voices the prayer of the isolated citizen now at the mercy of the midnight 
marauder. 

By inadequate force of peace officers in outlying districts and county towns and 
villages, a large percentage of vile criminals from cities and other places, find the 
unguarded rura! region a secure rendezvous and avenue of escape. Because the perpetra- 
tor thereof must in many instances be more or less exposed to detection, therefore police 
patrol defeats much incendiarism, one of the most formidable problems now facing the 
community. Proper police protection prevents depredation, outrage, misdemeanor and 
murder, and saves the county in detective expenses and law suits far more than it costs. 

Absence of constabulary vigilance affords ample opportunity for, and actually invites 
crime, especially in isolated hamlets. 

Criminals get hours, sometimes days, the start of pursuers, where police assistance 
is not immediately obtainable; and the burglar as well as the common thief, ply their 
labour-saving vocation with impunity, where night patrol deters not. I congratulate 
you warmly on being the conceiver of the grand system, and the mover of the resolution, 
having for its great object, a purpose so wise and necessary, and strongly recommend 
their serious consideration, and earnestly urge the Fairs’ Association to adopt the 
sensible measure, which far too many unfortunate circumstances, that have come under 
our own observation, have loudly called for. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) S. STANLEY HOWELL. 


Office of County Crown Attorney, 
CoxpourG, Ont., 20th Jan., 1909. 


DEAR Mr. Russetu.—In reference to your conversation with me, and as to the 
necessity of one or more paid constables in the various Counties of Ontario or for a 
rural Mounted Police, I may say that in common with other County Crown Attorneys 
I have long felt the need of such a force in case of criminal offences outside the towns. 

As it is now, constables are paid by fees which do not remunerate them, and these are 
necessarily occasional, with the result that most rural constables give only minor 
attention to the work. The further result is that we have to ask constables paid by the 
towns to leave their own work, and this they are seldom able to do at short notice. 

I agree with the writer of a recent editorial who stated that ‘‘the whole system 
of rural constabulary has broken down,’’' and that a new system is required. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. A. KERR. 


I must just cite a case. The day the Coltorne Fair was held, that is in 
East Northumberland—two farmers were attending that show, and in their 
absence, one of the houses was entered by somebody and $50 taken; in 
the other case a gold watch was taken. They didn’t know of the theft until 
they returned home, and discovering their loss, they immediately communi- 
cated with the County Constables in Colborne. One was a veterinary surgeon, 
and the other one a carpenter; They didn’t want to go after the criminal in 
the dark; they rang up Mr. Kerr, and stated the case, saying they knew who 
the man was, and Mr. Kerr tried to get Chief Rose to go down. 
These men refused to leave their own work. Meantime, the thief got 
away. Another instance, Mr. Charles Porteous, near Millbrook took 
in one of these travelling gentlemen, gave him a good dinner and this 
fellow hung around the neighborhood, and as the man was milking his 
cows near his stable, this tramp demanded some money, and, on being 
refused, pulled a revolver and shot him three times in the face, leaving 
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him for dead. He managed to crawl to a neighbor’s, but the fellow got 
away and took the money with him. If there had been a mounted police 
officer in the locality, this man would not have got away. About Christmas 
time a man by the name of Culp, one mile from Beamsville, had his place 
burned down. This crime was committed by tramps. The object of this 
resolution is to urge the Government to do something in order to facilitate 
the capture of such scoundrels that are terrorizing rural communities. 
1 therefore move the adoption of the following resolution : 


“Whereas crime in rural districts committed chiefly by vagrants, and 
the encreased foreign population is inefficiently coped with by our present 
system of County constabulary, we respectfully advise the adoption of 
elther a rural mounted Police Force for the Province of Ontario, or that 
the present system should be supplemented in such manner as may best 
attain better rural Police protection, and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Provincial Attorney General, at Toronto.’’ 


Part of the Procession. 


R. A. Stokes: I am interested in the agitation that has been going 
on in the papers for some time with regard to better rural police protection. 
I live on the border of the St. Clair River, and of course we have a great 
deal to contend with in people crossing from one side to the other for different 
crimes commited on either sides of the line. Not very long ago a case came 
under my observation, where on a Sunday evening, a girl of 15 years of 
age had eloped with a man 25 years of age. They passed my place, and, 
although they were strangers in the vicinity, I did not take particular notice 
of them, and naturally at that time did not know what was going 
on. About two hours after that the Chief of Police of one of the towns came 
enquiring if I had seen the couple. He then told me what they had done. 
The fellow had gone into a house and had taken several important souvenirs 
away with him while the people were in church, and they had tracked these 
two to a certain distance and lost them in the darkness. There was a house 
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nearby where an old couple were living, and I thought that might be a good 
rendezvous for them for the night. When we got ‘there we found that the 
young fellow was staying with the girl, ving as man and wife. As soon 
as we put in an appearance, he skipped out through the window, and we 

didn’t know where he went. The Chief of Police had to return back to his 
town where he was paid for his services, and had to give up the chase. [| 
called up the constable, and he said, “I won’t go; I am only paid for the 
arrests I make.’’ The fellow travelled all night and he got out of the vicinity 
altogether. He was arrested quite a long while afterwards as a result of 
an item in the paper. We, in the rural municipalities have no protection 
in that way. In the towns and villages we have, and it 1s all right, but vee 
we reach the rural districts we cannot get prompt police action, and, 1 

consequence, the culprit has plenty of time to get out of the country, bere 
he is apprehended for his crime. 


‘* We must be in time for Bobcaygeon Fair.’’ 


A. J. Russert: In regard to the number of mounted police for each 
county, it has been suggested by a leading trade journal that two for each 
would be quite sufficient. Should we ask the Government to amend the 
present system, and have two for each county. 


A. R. Ewine: This matter has been brought up at every session of our 
Council and we thought of appointing a Board of Police Commissioners for 
the County, but we found the statute would not allow us, and we have memor- 
ialized the Government asking them to allow the Counties te appoint their 
own Police commissioners. I am very glad that this matter has been brought 
up, as I believe it is of great importance to the rural districts. 


Geo. L. Mitter: We lose sight of one essential in this regard—we as 
delegates here do not realize how these people are to be paid. Do you think 
it would be right for us to apply to the Provincial Government asking them 
to provide us with police protection and the residents of the City of Toronto 
should help to pay for it when they have to pay for their own? This is an 
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important question, and the Department should take some steps, either by 
statute or otherwise, to compel the different municipalities or the counties 
to live up to that statute in the enforcing of it. 


A. J. Russert: It was left to our legislators to settle that question of 
paying the constables. We have no right to dictate to the Government how 
these are to be paid. I don’t think it 1s right to leave the payment of these 
constables to the County Councils, for the simple reason that they change 
frequently ; the Government is an organization that stands for at least a term 
of four years. This is a very important matter, and one that deserves the 
consideration and support of the delegates here to-day. 


The Prestpent: This question has been discussed fairly well. It 
is certainly an important one, and the police protection out in the rural 
districts is not very good. Any person here to-day could give two or three 
instances where there is great lack of co-operation in connection with the 
various officers we have at the present time, and the object of this resolution 
is to bring the matter before the Attorney-General in the hope that the present 
system may be amended in such a manner as to make it more effective. There 
would be no harm in allowing this resolution to go through, if it is your 
pleasure. The motion was then carried unaminously. 


RESOLUTION #E LAW REFORM. 


The Presipent: Mr. Farrell introduced an important matter when he 
referred to Law Reform. I will read the resolution with reference to that. 


To the Prime Minister of Ontario and his Colleagues.—‘‘This Conven- 
tion wishes hereby to express its hearty approval of the proposed measure 
of Law Reform as outhned by the Attorney-General, and trusts that your 
Honorable body will give it your best consideration. The suggested Court 
of Appeal is exactly what the farmers and business men of this Province 
desire. The extension of the Jurisdiction of Division Courts also meets 
with our hearty approval.”’ 


THE NUMBER OF DIRECTORS. 


A DeteGatE: Where an Agricultural Society requires six additional 
directors, is it necessary for that society to have the sanction of the Minister 
of Agriculture from year to year? 


J. Lockizr Wiison: It is not necessary to renew the application after 
permission 1s once given. 


D. Evans: Our Agricultural Society was formerly composed of five 
separate ones. When the new Act came into force a large number of the 
directors of these different branch societies were cut off. Why could not 
the law be amended so that we, instead of having nine, should have say, 
twenty-four or thirty. I remember the time when we had forty-eight, and 
I would like to see the law amended so that each society could elect as many 
directors as the circumstances demand up to a certain limit, say probably 
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thirty or thirty-five, because you can get more out of men when they are 
in office, and when some responsibility is placed upon their shoulders. 

R. H. Leary: I was going to make a motion along that line. I would 
like to see it amended so as to allow the Agricultural Societies to increase 
their directors to twenty-four. 


Jounston Exiis: I would suggest that you have a Chairman for every 
department in your show, and make that man do his duty. As President, 
I have nothing to do but walk around and shake hands, and the directors 
do all the work. We have appointed on the Board a Chairman of Light 
and Heavy Horses and every thing else in the same way. A book is left 
with the Secretary, and he records the time. This is a very good idea, and 
has worked very successfully with us. 


A. R. Ewrna: The more good workers you get into the society, the 
better it is. 


A DELEGATE: Would it not be better to allow this matter to stand over 
for another year? The tendency at the present time is to reduce rather than 
increase the number. I introduce a motion to the effect that it should stand 
over, and perhaps Mr. Wilson may be able to prepare a paper on this 
question and bring the matter before the convention for discussion next year. 


Rocklyn Fair. 


J. Locxrr Wixtson: In reference to this question, the law stands now, 
that with the permission of the Minister you can get six additional directors. 
If a request is received from a society to have its Board of Directors 
increased, we investigate the matter, and if we think the reasons are suffi- 
cient, we give them permission to do so. I know of some societies in the 
Province that really require a Board of eighteen or twenty to carry on their 
work successfully. 
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THE BEST WAY TO SECURE THE PROPER NUMBER OF 
QUALIFIED JUDGES. 


By R. S. Hamer, Perts. 


The question as to the best way to secure the proper number of qualified 
judges for our fairs was to have been taken up by Mr. Grisdale. I did not 
come here in the expectation of having to take up the subject at all. I was 
asked by Mr. Wilson to lead in this discussion; that is all I expected would 
be asked of me. 

The subject can be discussed from two standpoints—emphasizing the 
number and also the qualifications. It is not a question that can be settled 
off-hand, but we can discuss it, and, perhaps, assist Mr. Wilson to some 


‘‘ When the Frost is on the Pumpkin and the Corn is in the Shock.”’ 


extent by the discussion on the selection of judges and bring out some sug- 
gestions as to increasing the number or with regard to their qualifications. 


Regarding the selection of judges, the only source to which we should 
look properly for expert judges is to the breeders themselves. The breeders 
and the men who are handling personally the stock are those who know more 
about the breed and type and have a better idea of what are the requirements 
of the Shorthorn Breed, for instance, and also by reason of their raising and 
seeing stock and being with them every day, watching them develop and 
seeing more of them than the man who is not actively engaged in that 
branch. Yesterday Mr. Wilson gave us in part the system as to how these 
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judges are appointed or selected, and that part of the discussion might 
properly centre around this question. It has occurred to me that one source 
of getting in touch with the right kind of men for this position might be 
through men that are on the list—men who are out through the Province 
during the fall season judging at the different fairs, being brought into 
touch with the men that are inspecting the stock, having conversations with 
them, having a chance to see just exactly how they go about the special lines 
of stock they are handling, and also getting a line, as you call it, on the men 
who might make good judges themselves. The men that we have on the list 
to-day are big enough men, and ought to be able to judge and size up human 
beings as well as animals, and be best posted to inform the department as 
to where the better men can be secured. That channel should be used to a 
ereater extent. That is one way by which these men could be picked up 
throughout the country. 

Another important matter is looking ahead a little and developing the 
younger men. There are more opportunities for this than formerly. In 
some of our fairs they are inducing them to judge horses. It is sometimes 
done by our district representatives who are located in the counties; they 
bring out the young men 16 or 18 years of age, and give them a chance to 
judge stock and get them interested, and it does so more than anything else 
in that line of work. 

Then, leaving aside the selection of men, you might spend a few minutes 
profitably in discussing the importance of their qualifications. In regard 
to finding out whether we have selected the best men possible for the posi- 
tions, I may say that I have seen discussions in newspapers and so on, 
whether it would not be a good plan to pick out the men and have some per- 
son who is a well-known live stock expert pass an opinion upon their fitness 
to occupy these positions and go out to judge at our local fairs. Prof. Day, 
perhaps, would be the first one to oppose any such suggestions of that kind. 
A good plan would be to pick out a man and let him go on the road in the 
first place for himself, and Mr. Wilson could find out whether he was satis- 
factory, and whether he would be a fit and proper man to appoint as a judge. 
If there was any dissatisfaction then the man could be taken off. 

The Department last year took a step in the right direction in inelud- 
ing in the report of the Agricultural Societies the cuts of typical animals 
and live-stock, and score cards, and placing them in the hands, not only of 
the men who are judges, but perhaps prospective judges, showing what is 
required in these special lines of stock laid down systematically as it is in 
the score card. That is an idea that perhaps could be developed further still. 
Considering the large number of men which were sent out last year, and ~ 
the expense involved, perhaps the Department could go on further improy- 
ing by sending out a standard treatise on the judging of live-stock which I 
have in mind. It would be a very good thing to place in the hands of live- 
stock men, who are going to judge at our fairs; it gives them a better idea 
of the breed and market requirements in the different classes of live stock. 
That is an idea that should be developed to some extent in the matter of 
improving our judges in addition to the actual practice they get on their 
own farms throughout the country. I do not know whether it would be wise 
to suggest that the new men who are to be put on should be expected to take 
a short course, say at Guelph, before going ovt. That would greatly benefit 
any man-—not so much, perhaps, in their actual judging, that is a matter 
of actual: practice—but as Prof. Day expressed it, it would be a means of 
developing his tact, and his system in giving reasons when he is compelled 
to give them, and develop him in the art of handling a judging ring and in 
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handling the exhibitors and in managing things so that no person will be 
unduly sore concerning his decision in any particular case. 

T. A. M. Fercuson: There should be some system of appointing or 
selecting judges in such a way as to give greater satisfaction all around, 
A man may be qualified—he may know a good horse or a good beast when 
he sees it—but he must also be able to go over and examir. these animals 
and be in a position to give satisfactory decisions. 

The Presipent: The question before the convention is “How to secure 
the proper number of judges for our fairs.’’ It is not a question of jude:nent; 
it is a question how to secure judges. The speakers are getting a little bit 
away from the subject; they don’t appear to quite understand the matter 
under consideration. 


D. K. Ross: How far does this matter of judge selection go—just in 
stock? How akout grain, roots and so on? 


J. Lockir Witson: From a staliion down to poultry, roots, vegetables, 
and grain. 

D. K. Ross: Do you supply expert judges in ladies’ work ? 

J. Lockir Witson: We do; and some of them have given splendid 
satisfaction. | 

A DELEGATE: I saw at one fair what I considered was a sveat educator; 
they had three or four boys about sixteen years of age, and they went over 
the animals first—they had tickets upon which to register their decisions— 
and after the prizes were awarded, they showed the results of their judging, 
and when it was summed up they had placed first, second and third. I think 
that is a great educator. 

Joun Bricut: I have listened with interest to the various points brought 
up in connection with judging and judges. Regarding the question of 
Departmental Judges, the appointment of them has been carried on, perhaps, 
as well as it could have been. I consider the reports as requested from the 
secretaries of the societies to the Superintendent of Fairs are a good check. 
It shows how the men are succeeding. We know from experience that 
people are not always satisfied with the judges. If the Superintendent gets 
an explanation from each of the secretaries of the fairs where these men have 
been judging it will assist him in any action he may desire to take in the 
matter. A recommendation from the breeders in the different lines of stock 
in the Province of Ontario would be a guidance in selecting judges. The 
question is, to get one who is known to have a reputation for honest and fair- 
dealing; a man who is not going to be bought, who will place the ribbon 
where it belongs. These are the men who will prove successful judges, and 
will give the greatest satisfaction to all concerned. The judges should not 
be criticised if they make an honest mistake trying to do what is right. 
They should have the sympathy of the officers of the societies. 


DELEGATES APPLY FOR INCREASED GOVERNMENT GRANT. 


The convention adjourned at 12 p.m., to permit the delegates to wait 
upon members of the Government and present their claims for an increase 
in the Government grant from $70.000 to $100,000. 

The following Ministers met the delegation: Hon. J. S. Duff, Colonel 
Matheson, and Dr. Reaume. 

H. J. Gourp: As President of the Fairs and Exhibitions’ Association 
of this Province, I have the honor to present to you a body whose influence, 
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T have no doubt, you will readily recognize, and that you will also appreciate 
the importance of the question which we are to present to you this morning. 

You are aware that we are holding a two-day convention in Toronto, 
and we have delegates in attendance from nearly every county in the Pro- 
vince—men who are experts in their particular lines of business and who 
are here to devise ways and means whereby they can further the interests of 
agriculture. You have had the opportunity of listening to some discussion 
upon the matter in the interests of which we are here to-day; that is, in 
regard to an increased Government grant to the societies throughout the 
Province. 

We are already getting $70,000, and during the discussion we had last 
evening upon this question, the consensus of opinion was, that the mode of 
apportioning it was quite satisfactory we don’t ask you to make any change 
in that regard, but what we do believe is, that the appropriation is not 
sufficiently large for the amount of work which we are doing. The other 
speakers will lay the matter before you in detail. I have pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you, as our first speaker, R. E. Cowan, Galt. 


R. E. Cowan: As a member of the deputation selected to appear before 
your Honorable Body this morning, I trust I will not exceed the desjre which 
you have expressed, and I shall endeavour to be as brief as I possibly can. 
At the outset, I have to thank the Ontario Government, past and present, 
for the assistance which they have given to the agricultural societies. The 
grant has remained practically stationary for nearly twenty years, and we 
appear before you to-day to ask for a substantial increase. We feel that 
the interests of the agricultural societies at this later day demand such an 
increase, and we ask it not alone for the benefit of the farmers of the Pro- 
vince, but also of that of all the people of this great country generally, 
because the interests of the farmers and business people are so intertwined. 

One line of argument which we might probably put first will be the 
changed conditions in all agricultural lines of work. We would no more 
think of holding our annual fairs and exhibitions on the prize lists which 
were issued forty or fifty years ago than we would of returning to the days 
when we had to transact business without the telephone, and when we had 
not all the other modern conveniences which we, at the present time, enjoy, 
Farming has become more expensive, competition keener, the increased cost 
of living, and the increased priice of labor, which farmers have to pay at the 
present time, are questions which necessitate greater returns and more 
scientific farming. 

The Province of Ontario enjoys an unique position amongst others of 
the Dominion. We in Central and Western Ontario particularly, are so situ- 
ated that we are, as it were, the Mecca of the manufacturing industries, not 
alone of Ontario, but of the broad Dominion as well. The land has increased 
in value on account of these manufacturing industries; we have to put forth 
greater efforts than ever before, in order to secure the necessities of life, 
Now, as you are no doubt aware, agricultural societies are the foundation of 
our larger exhibitions. I have heard the expression made by the Hon. Sen- 
ator Beith, that had it not been for the township societies and the smaller 
annual exhibitions. his future success in great exhibitions of the world 
would never have been heard of; he never would have obtained the results 
and degree of success which he has. T also have it on the authority of Man- 
ager Weatherall, of the Crookston Park Stock Farm, Galt, that had it not 
been for the existence of the agricultural societies and exhibitions in the 
counties of Waterloo and Wellington, Miss Wilks’ successes at the Industrial 
Exhibition, Toronto, Madison Square Gardens and the Chicago Horse Show, 
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would never have been heard of. The success of their efforts at the smaller 
agricultural societies and fairs spurred them on to greater things. 

Now the work of the agricultural society has been broadening. Before 
I come to that, however, I might just instance the work of the old Pro- 
vincial Exhibition; the prize list which was offered by it—the old Board 
of Agriculture as it was properly called—and the prize winners in that 
exhibition. They came from the country where good stock has been bred, 
where the foundation was properly laid. If we want good stock along the 
line of beef cattle, or heavy draft horses, you go to the counties of Welling- 
ton, South Ontario, Waterloo, and Middlesex, and you will find them there 
in greater proportion than in any other part of the Province. The prize 
winners at the old Provincial exhibitions came from these districts, and it 
was a spur to the exhibitors at that time, the foundation of whose successes 
was laid at the smaller agricultural societies. 

The work of the agricultural societies has been broadening. The Depart- 
ment inaugurated a Field Crop Competition two years ago, and ten societies 
entered; last year it showed a very material increase. All the money was 
taken up which the Government granted for that purpose, and enthusiasm 
and success attended the efforts of the farmers who entered these competi- 
tions, and not alone for their own material welfare, but for the advancement 
of the growing of grain crops throughout the Province. I have no doubt 
that this feature, which is now simply in its infancy, will grow and prosper 
and that its influence upon the farms and farmers of the Province will be 
materially increased. Seed fairs were also held throughout the Province, 
and we got a special grant from the Department for that, for which we are 
truly thankful. The grants which have been made in the past have all been 
taken up in order to further advance the work along the lines of agriculture 
and agricultural societies as clearly defined in the Act. We want a larger 
grant from the Department; our growing needs demand it. The Govern- 
ment of the Province of Ontario and for the Dominion are taking into con- 
sideration the question of techniical education. No country can spend too 
much money in education, provided it does it wisely, and we hear consider- 
able discussion amongst farmers about the grant to the University for higher 
education of the professions; we cannot have them too highly educated. The 
farmers of this country, I am glad to say, are growing away from the idea 
that the grant to the University at Toronto is too high; they now realize 
that it deserves the support of the Government of Ontario. Many arguments 
might be advanced for the support of our contention that the grant should 
be increased to $100,000. We trust, and we know, that our request will 
receive the consideration of the Department of Agriculture. 

More particularly addressing Hon. Mr. Duff, the speaker continued : 
We trust that you will have, sir, sufficient weight with your colleagues in 
the Cabinet, and the Legislature, and that you will lay before them such 
lines of argument as will result in our request being granted; that the whole 
question will be sifted out, arguments will be advanced, and we trust that 
in the last analysis our interests will be weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting. 


D. Evans: As one of the representatives of the Fairs and Exhibitions’ 
Association of Ontario, whatever I have to say will be so small and insig- 
nificant in comparison to what argument could be advanced for the basic 
foundation of all wealth of this great Province, that I feel somewhat diffi- 
dent in putting forth any argument, because IT am going to presume that 
you are aware that it is education in any direction that builds up a country, 
and it is, therefore, from an educational standpoint that I shall address you. 
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With regard to the Provincial University, you are expending an exceed- 
ingly large amount, and properly so, and I claim that we are getting the 
full benefit of any money that is expended in that way. If we take the 
history of this Province with regard to the amount of money that has been 
granted the agricultural societies—$70,000—twenty years is a lone period. 
We have made considerable advancement in the way of population, and 
in the opening up of new territories which are to-day pressing a claim upon 
the particular grant we have been receiving, and no one can tell in the near 
future how much more it will encroach upon it. From an educational stand- 
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point, in the opening up of this country, agriculture will play a very import- 
ant part, and we trust that you will put forth your very best efforts to have 
increased the grant which you have been giving us for this very laudable 
purpose. I do not need to refer to the benefit that this country gets from the 
various phases of agriculture, or the amount of money that is expended by 
the different agricultural societies in fostering the breeding of thoroughbred 
stock, in raising the best that the fields are able to produce, and in giving 
prizes in various lines. It would be for the advancement of the best interests 


of our civilization. 
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I know that as a representative of this great Province you in your wis- 
dom, are more fully cognizant of the facts than I am. I am simply going 
to leave the matter in your hands, because you wanted us to be brief, end 
I trust you will see your way clear to granting our request for an increase 
in our grant of $30,000, to enable us to go on and carry out to a greater 
fruition the work of the various agricultural societies. 


Hon. J. S. Durr: I must thank you and the gentlemen who have been 
associated with you, for the able and eloquent manner in which you have 
set forth your argument in favor of the increased grant which you desire 
at the hands of the Government. I can assure you that your arguments 
will be taken into consideration, but I would like to call attention to the 
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fact, that as a result of your calling last year on the Minister there was an 
increase of $7,000 in connection with three items—the Field Crop Competi- 
tion, Live Stock, and Seed Fairs. The results of this movement are such 
as warrant the Government in making some further grant in that direction. 
I would call your attention to another fact: that while the $70,000 have been 
voted as a grant for a great number of years to the agricultural societies, 
yet in other ways it has been increased until to-day I suppose you would be 
surprised if I told you that last year the expenditure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in connection with fairs of different kinds—not the agricultural 
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societies purely and simply—-but the fairs and exhibitions, all that comes 
within the range of your work—was not far from $100,000. 

I was glad to hear the speakers say that the main idea was to use this 
towards the advancement of agricultural education. I was also glad to hear 
what was said in reference to the expenditure of the Government on the 
University of this Province—-because we have farmers here and there in 
this Province who criticize the action of the Government in connection with 
expenditures made in that direction. I am very glad that you endorse our 
position in that regard. I also observe that it is along educational lines that 
you ask the Government to move. I would remind you of the fact that our 
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expenditures have grown by leaps and bounds, and I suppose you would be 
surprised if I told you that the appropriations last year for agricultural 
purposes in this Province were almost three-quarters of a million dollars. 
This, of course, includes the large expenditure in connection with the agri- 
cultural college. We appreciate the great work you are doing throughout 
the Province along agricultural lines. And while the regular grant of 
$70,000 has not been increased, the increases have been on other lines, and 
very largely on those that you have indicated to-day—the lines which make 
for general agricultural education throughout the Province. I know you 
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are all thinking and sensible men, who know, perhaps, as much with refer- 
ence to the revenues of this Province and its expenditures as any member of 
the Government or Legislature does. The Government after all, are largely 
dependent upon the income from certain sources, and we are always willing 
to do the best we can in the interests of the people; but I feel sure that no 
one here would wish us to make any appropriation or expenditure than 
would mean an excess over our ordinary revenue. I can assure you that the 
Government will be glad to help you as far as income will warrant. I am 
satisfied that so long as I have the honor to have a seat in the Cabinet, and 
so long as I have associated with me such men as Hon. Colonel Matheson 
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and Dr. Reaume, the agriculturists will receive our careful attention. I 
thank you for being here, and can assure you that the matter respecting this 
grant will receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. I now 
ask Col. Matheson to address yeu. 

Hon. A. J. MarnHEson: I am very glad, gentlemen, to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you. I have been deeply impressed by the way in which 
the speakers have presented your case. They appealed to me as men asking 
what is reasonable. I would, however, like you to bear in mind that we 
have many ‘calls upon us; the hospitals, asking for more money, and with 
the great north country rapidly developing, and new railways it means not 
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only surveying the country, but new buildings. I do not know whether 
any of you are from the north country or not, but there they are a persistent 
lot of men; they want to get every dollar that comes out of the lumber spent 
up there. I believe that the lumber belongs to the whole Province, although 
they should get a reasonable amount. 

The increased expenditure of the Province in agriculture has shown 
good results; you are a very important body and the backbone of the country. 
Your grant might be reasonably made a little more and it could be utilized 
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by you to good advantage. I understand full well how the farmers have 
taken hold in the last twenty or thirty years and improved their stock, and 
seed grain, buying their own land and producing the best from that land they 
can. I would like very much to assist you, because | feel there is good 
value given every time, but you have got to consider that we are spending 
now practically all the revenue, and we must keep our ordinary expenditure 
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within our income. It would not be a good example to set the people of this 
Province to have the expenditure exceed the revenue, and we have not the 
amount of income we would like in order to be able to meet all the demands 
that are made upon us. 


Speaking about hospitals, surely that is a worthy object, and one which 
we should aid in every possible way. Men who are sick should have some 
place to go where they will be taken care of. You have them, and many of 
you have given good subscriptions towards their sustenance and support. 


I am glad to hear your reasonable comments regarding the University. 
1 would ask, where is your Public School education if you have no High 
School? Where is your High School if you have no University at which 
to educate these men. JI might mention that many of the students attend- 
ing the University are farmers’ sons. Are you going to prevent these boys 
from having a chance to improve themselves and entering other pursuits? 
They might not have a tast for farming, and may desire to enter some other 
vocation. It does not necessarily follow that because a man is a farmer 
his son must also be one. There are fewer failures in farming life than in 
any other profession in the Dominion. Take one hundred farmers and one 
hundred professional men or mechanics, and average them, and you will 
find that three-quarters or four-fifths of the farmers make good and not 
one-fifth of the others. There are hundreds of lawyers in this city to-day 
who don’t make salt for their porridge. A man would do far better to stick 
to the farm. They should appreciate the chances and the independence they 
have as farmers. There is no body of men in this Dominion so independent 
as they, so long as they keep out of debt. I thank you for your attendance, 
and for the reasonable way in which your case has been presented. I won't 
make any promises, but I am sure your case will receive due consideration 
at the hands of the Government. 


Hon. Dr. Resume: I don’t know that it would be wise for each and 
everyone of the Government to give their opinion, for then you would know 
exactly what to expect and what you were going to get. I will only say 
this, that I did not expect to have the privilege and pleasure of meeting the 
representative farmers of this Province to-day. However, I am very proud 
and glad to be here. I accepted the invitation of the Minister of Agriculture 
to come and meet you and hear what you had to say. 


Perhaps you may be interested in knowing that I am a direct descendent 
of agricultural stock ; my forefathers were amongst the very first pioneers 
in this Province over two hundred years ago, and for all that length of time 
there has never been a break in the Reaume family until I was born. I 
worked on the farm, and my brothers are farmers. I mention this in order 
that you may have some idea where my sympathies are. I like to meet the 
farmers; they are, as Col. Matheson truly said, the backbone of the country. 
When the farmer prospers the country prospers, when he declines, every 
branch of industry follows suit. 


H. J. Gourp: On behalf of the Association, I desire to thank you for 
the very courteous manner in which you have received us and for the impar- 
tial way in which you have met our request. Notwithstanding all that Col. 
Matheson has stated, we still feel that we shall have our request eran 
and are content to Iheanees the matter in your hands. 


The deputation then adjourned. 
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GROWING BETTER FIELD CROPS IN ONTARIO. 
By Pro: Zavitz,-O2A+G:, Gueven: 


As I come before you to-day I am reminded of the first time I spoke 
before the Fairs’ Association of Ontario. It was a number of years ago, 
and I had to ask two or three people before I could find out exactly what 
this organization was. There were about fourteen or fifteen present, and 
one of the points of discussion was, w hether they would hold another annual 
convention and issue a report of that meeting. I was the first person out- 
side of the Association that ever took part in the meeting. I am asked to 
speak this afternoon on a very important subject, viz: the growing of bet- 
ter farm crops in Ontario. This is a great agricultural Province, 1,000 
miles lone and 750 miles wide, and its field crops had a market value last 
year of about one hundred and sixty millions of dollars. We think a great 
deal of our live stock, our horses, cattle and sheep, swine and poultry, but 
we are going to consider just for a half an hour this afternoon the products 
of our fields. If we look over the statistics of the Bureau of Industries we 
will find that the market value of the farm crops grown in Ontario was 
almost exactly equal to the combined values of all the horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine in the whole of Ontario. I thank your Siperintendaam Mr. 
Lockie Wilson, for the opportunity of bringing this important matter before 
you. I can only touch upon a very few points, and only briefly and im a 
general way. In the first place I would emphasize more underdraining. 
Some farmers have been doing a good deal of this work. It would be much 
better if the farmers would do more of it. There are certain crops that will 
not thrive on land that is cold and wet, and a great many of our fields would 
be much better and would pay handsomely for underdraining. 


The second point I would refer to is in regard to rotation of crops. That 
is an exceedingly important subject. The growing of crops in connection 
with experimental field work at Guelph is done on a rotation system, the 
first year grain and the next cultivated crops. One should study the rota- 
tion most suitable for his own farm and the conditions by which we can obtain 
the very best results. It is a subject that we should give even more attention 
to in the near future than we have done in the past. We should have more 
economy in the use of plant food. One reason why we get better crops than 
we formerly did is because we are paying more attention to the fertility of 
our farms. We make better use of the manure. It 1s a good thing in some 
respects that we have not as many summer fallows in Ontario as we used 
to. I have found out by examining the rainwater that passed through the 
soil that if we have a summer fallow and we collect the drainage water that 
comes through the soil of the summer fallow, we get about four or five times 
as much drainage water from the soil which is summer fallowed, and at the 
same time the composition of that drainage water contains a very much 
larger percentage of plant food than where a crop is growing. After a sum- 
mer fallow the water in the tile contains a much larger percentage of plant 
food than in cases where a crop is grown. While we used to get good scrops 
afterwards—which is the result in a good many cases I believe we were 
exhausting our land by allowing a large amount of the plant food to go 
away in the drainage. If we summerfallowed in large quantities we would 
exhaust our surface ecole: While it is important to pay particular attention 
to the fertility of the soil, we do not pay sufficient care to thorough cultiva- 
tion. I have walked over fields many a time when the land was lumpy and 
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where there was not that careful preparation of the seed bed which there 
should have been. Use better varieties of seed grain. Perhaps one variety 
would give the best results one year and another the next. [| am thoroughly 
convinced, after studying some thousand varieties of farm crops within the 
last twenty years (studying practiically all of them for five years, at least)—- 
after watching these varieties that give the best results at the College and 
throughout the Province—that if we are looking to our own interests we are 
going to secure those varieties of farm crops which are best suited for our 
farms. It would pay us to watch our neighbors and see what crops grow best 
and also become experimenters ourselves. I advocated that twenty years 
ago, and have become more thoroughly impressed with its importance. The 
people of Ontario are getting more into that spirit. We started with only 
twelve experimenters, and that number has increased until last year there 
were 4,420 over Ontario conducting experiments with farm Icrops, in order 
to find out the very best varieties for their own land. The most progressive 
men in Ontario are going to do that sort of thing to the advantage of them- 
selves and their neighbors. 


The next point is that of sowing. Sow large, plump, sound seed of strong 
vitality. We find through a large number of experiments, extending over 
several years, that good seed will give an average of about twenty per cent. 
larger yield per acre than small seed; plump seed will give an average of 
about nineteen per cent. greater yield per acre than shrunken seed; sound 
seed which has not been injured by the separator will give from 50 to probably 
500 per cent. greater yield than the seed which has been injured in the 
threshing; wheat which has sprouted in the autumn before it was harvested 
in the barn will deteriorate in value in point of germination manyfold. If 
the wheat is out through a rain and becomes even slightly sprouted, not more 
than 66 per cent. of that grain will grow; but if it 1s badly sprouted, only 
20 to 40 per cent. will grow at all, and the plants that do grow will be very 
uneven. 


The next point I would emphasize is, sow in the right timerethaysisea 
very simple thing, but it is of extreme importance. I speak now more par- 
ticularly of spring wheat, oats, and peas. We iconduct experiments by sow- 
ing drills and broadcast. We get on the land as early as we can to work it 
to good advantage. We sowed the same variety about a week later, then a 
week after that, and a week later, and still a week later than that again, 
and so on in all these different kinds of grain, sown broadcast and with the 
drill on each of these different dates in the spring of these different years. 
The average results show that for spring wheat we obtained decidedly the 
best: results, both in the yield of grain and in volume per bushel from the 
earliest seeding, four bushels per acre more than the second; and as the 
season advanced there was a decrease in the quality of the grain and volume 
in a corresponding degree with respect to the later dates. I have noticed, 
taking the average of our experiments, that for every single day’s delay 
after the first week is past, there is a decrease of 56 lbs. of oats per acre, 54 
Ibs. of barley, 28 lbs. of spring wheat, and 22lbs. of peas. This amounts 
to a tremendous quantity, hentce the great importance of getting in our crops 
at the right time in the spring of the year. 


We could say a great deal in regard to whether it is better to put corn 
in drills or in hills. From experiments over Ontario for five years from the 
same amount of corn in rows, we get an average of one ton per acre. Of 
the total corn one-fifth is in the form of ear corn more than from the seed 
that is planted in rows. Squares or hills have given us an average over 
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Ontario, out of a total crop, one-fifth in the form of ear and four-fifths in 
stalk more than the corn in rows, using the same amount of seed in both cases. 

Now in regard to our root cultivation—whether it is better on the level 
or in ridges. Although it takes more work on the level, we get about two- 
fifths more of crop per acre. Taking our grain crops and comparing sowing 
broadcast with the grain drill, it depends on the time of sowing; if we sow 
very early, with lots of manure in the ground, drills are best, but we get 
the best results by sowing broadicast a little later in the season. There are 
a great many questions that we could take up in regard to sowing in the best 
way. I have only touched upon one or two points. With regard to the work 
of the fairs, there are great opportunities in the hands of those who are 
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assembled in this room. What are we doing in connection with the fairs 
of Ontario for the advancement of the growing of better field crops? Look 
over your prize list when you go home, and see if there is anything that you 
‘can do to improve the agr‘cultural fair from the standpoint of crop exhibits? 
There are great possibilities and opportunities in connection with the fairs 
over Ontario that we are not taking advantage of. Go to an agricultural fair, 
and examine the grain; no name is attached in most instanices; there is no 
information whatever, and little interest taken in this part of the exhibition. 
What is there of real educational value in regard to the exhibits of grain in 
the past? As a result in many exhibitions the grain exhibitors have dropped 
out altogether. Renewed interest could be raised in connection with the 
grain exhibits over Ontario. Yesterday in Essex I spoke to between 400 
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and 500 farmers on corn. Even our common things on the farm, such as 
oats, barley, corn and peas and crops of that kind should be of tremendous 
interest. A good many of the agricultural societies are losing an opportunity 
in not getting people interested along that ine. Make the exhibits more 
attractive. That is an important point. On the entry cards in some way or 
other there should be a place for each man to write in the variety and des- 
eription of that particular exhibit. There is no education in going to a fair 
and looking at the different kinds of grain and seeing no name of the variety 
attached. Offer prizes specially for certain varieties; that would tend to 
encourage their growth in the locality. One of the great difficulties and 
troubles of potato growing is the number of varieties. Go into a neighborhood 
and you will find probably fifteen to thirty varieties grown there. A buyer 
goes there and it is impossible for him to get a car lot of one variety. If a 
certain section is more suitable for the growing of the Imperial State, for 
instance, then go in for the cultivation of that particular variety. The same 
with the Rural New Yorker No. 2, and so on.. And the same with oats. It 
may be necessary to offer large prizes to encourage the growth of that one 
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variety in that section, but it will be worth a good deal and you would, 
consequently, work up great enthusiasm in that work. How many agricul- 
tural societies have attractive exhibits of Alfalfa hay and prizes therefor? 
The competition in fields of standing grain is a great thing. It has done 
more already in the last two or three years than the exhibits conducted at 
the fairs in the past fifty, and it should be encouraged. It is a move in the 
right direction, and needs care in directing it properly in keeping it well 
organized. 

You have been offering prizes for roots and grains, and different kinds 
of farm stock and so on, to encourage the best. There is another line of work 
that you should offer prizes for, and I would like to see it carried out. The 
appointing by this Association of a Special Committee to consult together 
regarding the attractiveness and arrangement of the material for exhibits 
of the farm crops of Ontario would be profitable. We don’t fully realize 
what our opportunities are in connection with our farm crops. We have 
got to make them attractive. Oats, wheat, barley, peas, and roots are not 
attractive in themselves, but we make them so. There is so mulch to learn 
in regard to the common things we have on our farms. Let us do the best 
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we can for the advancement of this industry which is at the basis of every 
other. Whatever can be done to improve the exhibits of farm crops at our 
agricultural fairs will be appreciated and will have a wonderful influence on 
agriculture. 


The Prestpenr: We all appreciate very much the interesting address 
delivered by Prof. Zavitz, and the thanks of the delegates are due for the 
very able way in which he has dealt with his subject. 


Rev. D. J. Crownry: The matter whitch I propose to bring before the 
convention is one which I don’t think can meet with much discussion or any 
adverse criticism. I refer to tendering a vote of thanks to the Mayor of the 
City of Toronto, and the City Council for their kind permission to use this 
room for the holding of such annual gatherings as ours. The City Hall 
is an ideal place to assemble in. It is only right that we should place our- 
selves on record as being grateful to the Mayor and Council for kindly 
granting us permission to use this room. I have much pleasure on behalf 
of the delegates here assembled, in asking our President to tender to the 
Mayor and Council our hearty vote of thanks. Carried. 


Jounston Erzis: As no doubt most of the delegates present are aware, 
we have here in Toronto an Institution that ‘s doing splendid work on behalf 
of sick children, and I move that we take up a collelction for the Sick Child- 
ren’s Hospital of Toronto to further its worthy object. The motion was put and 
carried unanimously, amidst applause, and a substantial amount was 
promptly collected to be forwarded to the hospital. 


A vote of thanks was then tendered to Wm. Laidlaw, the retiring Pres- 
ident. 


W. Larpiaw: It has always been a great pleasure to me, for the last 
fourteen or fifteen years, to be a delegate to this convention, more especially 
during my term as presiding officer. I thank you for the hearty support you 
have always been willing to accord me concerning matters in connection 
with this organization. It has been a great honor to me to be called to pre- 
side over such an important body as this, Jecomposed as it is of such intelli- 
gent men. I again thank you, and have pleasure in introducing our new 
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H. J. Govutp: I can assure you that it is a great honor to me, as it 
should be to anybody, to occupy the position of President over a body of men 
second to none in this Province, representing not alone capital, but brains. 
The gentlemen who have preceded me in this position have filled it admir- 
ably and with great satisfaction, and it will be my earnest aim and endeavor 
to fill the office with equal satisfaction, and I ask for your co-operation and 
support at all times. A resolution should be moved in regard to our Super- 
intendent, thanking him for his untiring efforts during the past year in con- 
nection with our assoiciation. There are no emoluments attached to Mr. 
Wilson’s office from this association, and as he has devoted so much valuable 
time and has done so much for us, the least we can do is to pass a resolution 
thanking him for his efforts in our behalf. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. | 

J. Lockie Witson: I thank you very much indeed for the hearty vote 
of thanks you have seen fit to accord me. I can assure you that I am only 
too willing at any and all times to do anything in my power to further the 
interests of your organization. 


The Convention closed with the singing of the National Anthem. 
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THE GRAIN EXHIBIT AT GUELPH FROM STANDING FIELD CROP 
COMPETITIONS CONDUCTED BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETI®:S . 


By Pror. L. 8. Kirncx, Macponatp CoLteacr, QUE. 


There are on exhibition at this fair seventy-six classes of white oats, 
and we have been repeatedly asked by exhibitors to state why we plalced 
the samples as we did, and to make a few general remarks on the exhibit 
and that is the reason I am here to-night. I might go on at some length 
and congratulate the exhibitors and those who have had charge of the exhibit 
because of the splendid showing made. Seventy-six samples are by far the 
best number I have ever seen at any exhibition of grain in this country, and 
it is a remarkable thing to me that we have so many, and that the quality 
is so very high. Ordinarily, if we get fifteen or twenty samples in a class 
we have very little difficulty in throwing out one-third or one-half of these 
on account of the presence of weed seeds, but that did not hold good in this 
case; there were only a few samples that we could discard on that account, 
and that increased the difficulty of the judges. 

Another thing that made it more difficult was that the samples almost 
without exception showed that a good deal of care had been exercised in 
cleaning them. They were clean and fairly uniform throughout. The fact 
that they were free from weeds I attribute largely to the fact that such an 
energetic campaign has been carried on the last few years against weeds, 
and farmers have come to appreciate the fact that pure seed is a great bene- 
fit. The first thing I looked for in these samples was weed seeds, and if 
there were any bad ones in the samples it was at once discarded, no matter 
how good the grain might be. The next thing we looked for was purity ; 
for instance, in judging oats, if we find wheat, barley, peas or buck-wheat 
in the samples we say it is not pure, and it will be scored down accordingly. 
Very few weeds were present, tut when it came to the question of purity, and 
freedom from other kinds of grain, my criticism of the samples as a whole 
was most severe on that point. If there were barley, wheat, peas or buck- 
wheat in it exhibitors seemed to think that these things would not detract 
from the sample. JI am safe in saying that full one-half of the grain in the 
exhibit was thrown out on account of the presence of these other varieties. 
Take up a handful of these samples, and you would find perhaps one grain 
of barley, but if you looked at it more carefully you would find a few more. 
When we got these samples worked down to twelve we weighed out a half- 
pound of each sample and worked them over and found that there was not 
a single sample on exhibition that was free from other grain. 

One sample got down as low as one barley grain, but some of those that 
got into the last running had as high as seventeen to the half-pound. Now, 
you can see the difficulty one gets into by allowing other kinds of grain to 
come in. I was asked by an exhibitor ‘Why were my oats thrown down?” 
When I told him, he said, “Ido not think there is any in it:2?? but when 
we put it out on little dishes we found that in a pound there would be at 
least twenty-five or thirty grains, and in a field of grain that would look 
pretty bad. That is my strongest criticism. In many parts of the country 
buckwheat has become a curse as bad as a weed, and to see some of the fields 
you would not know whether they were intended for a crop of buckwheat 
or a grain crop to be plowed down. If a sample of grain is well tcleaned it 
will be fairly uniform; a number of the samples lack that uniformity. That 
was my main criticism of the sample that took first prize; there was some 
barley in it, but in all other respects it stood pretty high. The next point 
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we looked for was the degree of maturity, and the condition of the grain, 
whether it had been cut on the green side or at the proper stage, or whether 
it had become weather beaten. Two or three samples were thrown out because 
they had been cut very much on the green side. It has been shown that 
the best results are obtained when the grain is allowed to ripen thoroughly 
on the straw. One sample especially had been cut so green that it would 
probably not run over thirty-eight pounds to the bushel. A few samples 
were just about right. Some promising looking samples were thrown 
out; they were a good color and they would weigh well, but 
the trouble was that.these were pin oats—that is the little oat that is attached 
to the main one. If it is attached by means of a little stalk so that it will 
not lie in the big one it won’t do much harm, but if you get it embedded right 
in the main oat, while it may be plump looking, and an oat that will weigh 
well, it will almost invariably run high in percentage of hull. If that oat 
had devoted all its energies to the enclosing of the meat in one package, it 
would show more meat and less hull. What we are after is kernel and less 
hull; therefore, I say just as we can do up two pounds of butter with less 
paper by putting them in one package than if you put them in two, it is 
better to have less hull and more kernel. When we cut the samples down 
so low that we could not determine how they should be placed, we made a 
test of the percentage of hull and meat. Some of these oats ran as low as 
26 per cent. of hull, others would run as high as 40 per cent., and that 
means if you were to buy 100 pounds of oats of the kind of whitch I have 
just been speaking with a thick hull, you would probably get about 60 pounds 
of kernel, the valuable part; and, if you took the sample that is best, instead 
of getting 60 pounds you would get 74, an increase of fourteen pounds of 
meat for every one hundred pounds of grain bought; you see, therefore, 
that it is a very important thing to get a low percentage of hull. 

Then the last point was that of weight per measured bushel. I must 
say almost all the samples ran full weight per measured bushel, and many 
of them ran far over. The sample which won first prize ran forty-five 
pounds per measured bushel, or fifteen pounds over standard. All those 
which won prizes ran considerably over standard weight per measured 
bushel. 

They lack first in purity, in the second place uniformity, and in the 
third place a number of them had the pin oats enclosed the wrong way. 

The strong point in the samples were, first, their almost total freedom 
from weed seeds, second, low percentage of hull, and, third, the high weight 
per measured bushel. 

Congratulations are due to all those who have had any part in bringing 
these competitions to such a sulccessful issue and to those who took advantage 
of them by entering their fields and grain. Any man who won a premium 
in that competition has oats of no mean quality, and many who did not win 
have grain that is almost as good. 

As regards varieties, for first prize was won by Thos. McMurchy, with 
“New Sensation,’’ twenty-six per cent. hull and weight forty-five pounds 
per measured bushel; the second went to James McLean, with “Trish White,”’ 
26.9 per cent. hull and forty pounds per measured bushel; third to John 
McDiarmid, Lucknow, with ‘‘White Danish,’’ 28.9 per cent. hull, forty-two 
pounds per measured bushel; fourth to John Cockburn, with ‘“Lincoln,’’ 
27.1 hull and 39.5 pounds per bushel; fifth to James Baird, with ‘‘Sensa- 
tion,’’ 28 per cent. hull and 41.5 pounds per measured bushel: sixth to 
“‘Siberian,’’ and seventh to ‘‘White Cluster.’’ That means that no single 
variety of oat won two premiums. 
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FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 
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HGGSSANDSEOULT Rs 
By A. G. Girpert, Pouttry MANAGER, I.XPERIMENTAL Farm, Ottawa. 


The high prices paid for new laid eggs and the better quality of poultry 
during the winter now rapidly drawing to a close, have been remarkable. 
No doubt, a certain number of farmers who understood how to have their 
hens lay in winter and who sent their eggs to a reliable dealer, in one of 
the large cities, received the high figures. But it is to be feared that the 
great majority of egg and poultry producers made no effort to get beyond 
the collector who came round at stated intervals for the eggs, for the country 
store. In the latter it is most likely the eggs were traded. We have nothing 
to say as to collector or store keeper. Both men have to make their living, 
and, doubtless, did the best they could. 7 


Single Comb Black Minorca Cockerel. Single Comb Black Minorca Hen. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE DIFFERENT CLASSES. 


Farmers keeping poultry can be divided into three classes, as follows: 


1. Those situated near cities and large towns who have exiceptional 
opportunities of selling their goods to the best advantage. 


2. Those living near express offices who can readily, by this means, 
reach the city markets. 


3. Farmers who are far away from a market and who go to it only when 
necessity demands. 


CLass 1. Those in Class 1 are certainly in the best position to obtain 
the highest prices. But do they get them? Wither through indifference, or, 
ignorance of the best methods—and it is the former in most cases— they 
allow the best prices to be taken by specialists who are really formidable — 
rivals. These specialists are usually mechanics, clerks, civil servants, etc. 
They have read up and become expert in the obtaining of eggs from their 
fowls in winter, and they receive the highest prices for the same, because 
they are, for the most part, located in the suburbs of the city, or, near its 
limits. They usually keep from 50 to 300 fowls, and receive the best prices, 
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not only on account of their near location to the city, but because they bring 
none but strictly reliable goods to the market, or, directly to the consumer. 
Many of these men make a handsome sum out of their hens in addition to 
what they earn from their daily employment. One of these specialists told 
me, not very long ago, that he had no trouble in disposing of the eggs from 
his poultry plant, during last winter, at 60 cents per doz. “And in many 
cases,’ he added, “the people came for them. Indeed, we could have sold 
many more eggs than we had.’’? And the farmers look on with complacency, 
or, say ‘“What can we do to mend matters?’?’ Why! get the eggs and meet 
the other fellows on their own ground with an equally good article. And 
remember that as a farmer you have your grain and roots at first cost. The 
specialist has to buy from the mill, the feed store, or from the farmer him- 
self. Just fancy one of these specialists buying a load of wheat from a 
farmer, who tells you that there was no money for him (the farmer) in 
growing that wheat. But the specialist feeds the same grain to his fowls 
and makes 150 per icent. profit in so doing. Now, what is to prevent the 
farmer from doing likewise ? 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerel. Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Ifen. 


Crass 2. Farmers living near express offices, or railway stations, have 
also good opportunity to send new laid eggs to a city market and to receive 
a high price for the same. But, unfortunately, they do not so send the eggs, 
but keep them until a quantity of other farm produce is gathered and it 1s 
thought worth while to make a trip to town. Meanwhile, the eggs have 
become stale. Permit me to illustrate my meaning by relating the followirg 
incidents: On one occasion, during a recent winter month, the writer was 
present in a leading grocery store of the city, when a farmer entered and 
asked one of the clerks “if they were buying eggs?’ The following con- 
versation then occurred : 

Clerk: “How many eggs have you for sale?”’ 

Farmer: “Ten dozen.’’ 

Clerk: “How many eggs did you bring in?”’ 

Farmer: ‘““Twenty dozen. I have sold ten.”’ 

Clerk: “How many months old are the eggs?”’ 

Farmer (indignantly): “They are not months old. They are fresh. * 

Clerk: “How many hens have you?”’ 
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The farmer told the clerk, who immediately offered a price 15 cents 
below the value of the “strictly new laid article.’? The price was accepted. 
In this case the clerk evidently reasoned that if a small number of farmer’s 
fowls had been layers, some time must have elapsed before twenty dozen 
could have been gathered up. As a result, the eggs first collected would 
be a stale commodity iad a price was named accordingly. 

The moral is obvises. But some one says, “It means a great deal of 
trouble about a few eggs.’’ Almost every week the agricultural papers have 
letters from farmers showing how they made from $1.50 to $2.00 per fowl 
profit, in a year. Did they make these large margins of profit without some 
effort? I trow not. 

Crass 3. I have much sympathy with these people who are so situated. 
It seems as if they would have to be content with such prices as they receive 


White Wyandotte. Buff Orpington. 


from egg collector or storekeeper. ‘Their aim should be to so reduce cost of 
production so as to make what margin of profit they have as large as pos- 
sible. I fancy the summer egg trade, and, perhaps, the rearing of the best 
types of table poultry might be best suited to their circumstances. Anyway, 
they Ican have the freshest of eggs, and how many are the people in our 
cities who crave for that! It is also a matter of satisfaction to realize’ that 
the country—especially the banner Province of Ontario—is becoming so 
honeycombed with railways that Class 3 is rapidly becoming nearer to gor . 
markets. 

How to Have tue Best Eacs. To have ses of the finest quality tor 
both summer and winter sale they should be: : 


1. Non-fertilized. 

2. Laid by well and cleanly fed hens. 

3. After being laid they should be iinmediately placed in a cool, sweet- 
smelling cellar or cupboard. 
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4. They should reach the consumer as soon after being laid as possible. 
Certainly within one week or ten days. 

How THE FINER QUALITY or PouLttTRy MAy BE HAD. To have the better 
quality of poultry the following tconditions should be conformed with: 

1. The chickens should be of Plymouth, Wyandotte, Orpington, or 
Dorking type. 

2. The aim should be to have the frame of the birds as small-boned as 
possible, so that the weight of the chickens, when sold, will be in flesh 
rather than in bone. This may be accomplished by breeding from the best 
marked types only. 

3. In order to have chickens in the most desirable condition, at the 
earliest age, it is requisite that they be well cared for and regularly fed from 
their earlest age. 

Experience of many years has shown that if chickens are well looked 
after and of the proper type described, very little, if any, fleshing by crate, 
or other means is required to have them in acceptable condition at three 
and a half, four, or five months of age. 


PO UT RY @ En EEL pS: 
How Tuery Can Be IMPROVED. 


There is one department at our Fairs and Exhibitions which has certain- 
ly not received the attention of Directors which it should, and that is poultry, 
live and dressed. A few fairs held in towns and large villages do offer fairiy 
generous prizes for live poultry, but they are very largely in the minority, 
and the others do not make any great effort to encourage farmers to improve 
their poultry by offering prizes for the breeds which are most suitable for 
the farmer, thus inducing a good entry of those varieties, the production 
of which will add so much to the wealth of our agriculturists. 

Not so many years ago it was customary for farmers to consider poultry 
as unprofitable, and they were left almost entirely to be looked after by the 
women and children. Now, however, farmers find them a profitable line. 
With dressed poultry and eggs selling at the high prices realized even in 
the summer time during the past few years and still likely to continue, the 
selection of breeds of poultry and individuals which are the best layers, 
or which put on the most flesh in a given period, is receiving a continually 
increasing amount of attention from farmers. This can be greatly encouraged 
by offering prizes for such breeds to be competed for by farmers alone. 

With a view of obtaining reliable data which would be useful to Boards 
of Directors in the revision of their prize lists in this regard, the following 
questions have been submitted to a number of leading poultry men, whose 
advice, from the fact that they have acted as Departmental Judges for a 
number of years, should prove of value. 

1. What improvement, if any, has there recently been in fowls exhibited 
at exhibitions? 

2. What improvements would you suggest in methods of exhibiting 
and prepating poultry for exhibition? 

(a) Suggested changes in Prize List? 


3. What do you consider the best breed or breeds for the use of the 
average farmer? 
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4. What do you consider the best method of caring and rearing of 
poultry for egg production? 
5. Is an egg exhibit of educational value? 


Abe Cs GILBER Iss Oe tet lee, OC) DTA vy Ay 


1. I have seen much improvement in fowls exhibited at Fairs. Im- 
provements have been noted in (a). Quality of birds exhibited. (b). Bettex 
cooping. (c). Greater interest displayed by farmers, their wives and children, 
~The latter, I consider, most important for the young people of to-day, whe 
in a few years will be the dominating force. It is, therefore, advisable 


White faced Black Spanish. 


that they should see pure-bred birds, well cooped, competently judged, with 
reasons given therefor, and a neatly and systematically arranged show. 
The poultry should be grand object lessons. 


2. I would suggest the arranging of the birds by breeds, say Light 
Brahmas by themselves; Barred, White and Buff Rocks in the same way, 
and so on with Wyandottes and other breeds and varieties. This systematic 
arrangement would not only make the display more inviting but the work of 
the judge also easier. The poultry should also be better housed. At some 
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of the smaller fairs I have attended, they were placed in all sorts of positions 
and in all kinds of boxes, and some distance from the other exhibits. 

(a) Better prizes for the strictly utility varieties. Particularly should 
this be the case at the smaller shows. This would likely bring out a better 
class of poultry; perhaps not the first year but in succeeding seasons. A 
beginner frequently makes his first venture at one of these small shows, 
and it is most important that his taste for the better marked and best type 
of the utility breeds should be encouraged and developed. A capable judge 
should always be obtained and after “placing his awards should explain 


Andalusian hen. 


the reasons for his decisions. These shows, both small and great, should 
be made bright, attractive and, above all, educational. 

3. Barred Plymouth Rocks are the most popular fowl in the country 
to-day. They have won their way to this position on their merits. White 
Wyandottes are another favorite variety. Buff Orpingtons are rapidly 
coming to the front on their merits. No mistake can be made in selecting 
any one of these varieties. Care should be taken that a good laying strain 
be chosen. | 

4. It is very necessary to have an up-to-date poultry house arranged 
and furnished according to the latest and best plans. Besides a good dwelling 
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for the laying stock, they should be fed varied ratinns, kept in moderate 
exercise, regularly supplied with grit, broken oyster « ;ells and pure water. 
The best way of making poultry profitable is for the farmer to select a good 
type; breed carefully from the best shaped and marked birds; and pay 
careful attention to his chickens from time of hatching tili <aleable age. 

5. An egg exhibit would certainly be of vreat educati nal value. 


WJ? BELLS ANGUS. 


1. I have noticed a marked improvement in the color of White and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, also of White Wyandottes, and an equally marked 
improvement in size and shape of Black Minorcas and all varieties of Leg- 
horns except Buff. All breeds with the exception of Turkeys and Geese 
show a slight improvement since I first judged for your department in 1903. 

2. As all adult fowls are more or less in moult at fall exhibitions and 
all chicks are more or less immature very little can be done in preparing 
them for these fairs. However, many exhibitors pen their birds in very 
dirty coops, and where the Association does not furnish the coops they are 
frequently shown in boxes so small that the birds have to remain squatting 
all the time they are on exhibition. Further, these boxes are often nailed 
up with broad slats placed so close together that you can scarcely tell whether 
you are judging a Belgian Hare or a Peacock. When the exhibitor furnishes 
his own show coop it should always be large enough for the birds to . tand 
upright in without touching the top, and correspondingly large otherwise 
in order that the judge may see the shape of the birds. 

(a) Less varieties on the list and prizes increased accordingly, catering 
only to the leading varieties with the rare exception of bringing in one or 
two of the less popular kinds when they are raised extensively in that par- 
ticular section. I have placed the awards at some fairs where the first prize 
offered for a pair of Adult Bronze Turkeys (usually weighing around 50 lbs. 
the pair) is only 50c. There is no inducement in that for a farmer to make 
a large enough coop to show in and lose the necessary time to place upon 
exhibition. 

3. I consider egg production the most profitable end of the poultry 
business for the average farmer, and, on this account, would say that 
any of the Mediterranean Class are the best. This includes all varieties 
of Leghorns, Minorcas, Black Spanish and Andalusians. Turkeys, Geese 
and Ducks are the most profitable for flesh production and should be raised 
more extensively. 

4. Breeding birds given sufficient range and exercise; a medium sized 
incubator used to supplement what broody hens can be procured. Colony 
coops used to confine hens when rearing the young, which should be placed 
on fresh ground each year. Bread soaked in milk the food for the first ten 
days, ground oats and shorts for two more weeks, then sound clean wheat 
substituted for the night meal. The more range for the young chicks the 
better. 

5. If placed in with the poultry exhibit and fair prizes put on I think 
would add greatly to the attractiveness of the poultry display. 

In closing I should like to impress strongly upon Directors of Fairs 
the necessity of closing the entries for poultry before any birds are placed 
upon exhibition and of appointing some one as superintendent of poultry 
who they know will be at his post when they arrive. When this is done the 
Secretary can hand the Superintendent a list giving the number of entries 
in each section and with this list the latter can mark off the correct space 
for each variety, and thereby get every breed by itself. 
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As practised at present in 9 shows out of every 10, entries are taken 
right up till the judge commences his duties (sometimes afterwards). In 
consequence the superintendent never knows how much space to allow for 
a variety and the result is that the judge spends more time hunting up 
the birds that compete together than he does in the actual judging. It is 
far from an unusual occurrence to find a pair of one kind at the end of a 
long row of coops, a pair of the same birds in the centre and generally 
one or two of the same in another row some distance from the first. Any- 
one can readily understand how difficult it is to make correct awards under 
the circumstances, not to speak of the extra labor involved. 


J. H. MINSHALL, BRANTFORD. 


1. I noticed a greater improvement at all the Fall Fairs where I judged 
than at the large exhibitions; the farmers, too, now know the points of the 
breed they show, and are anxious for information. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


2. A uniform size exhibition coop. Some birds are shown in boxes 
with slats nailed on so that one can not see the birds and they are not able 
to stand up in the coop. A judge cannot judge properly in such cases. 

(a) Show single birds as much as possible, and not too many varieties 
in one class. For country fairs give classes for all utility breeds, and place 
the ornamental in one class when prizes can only be offered for a limited 
number of varieties. 

3. Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas and Leghorns are the best for the 
farmer. Change male birds every year, getting one not related to the 
hens. This will keep up the vigor and laying qualities of the flock. 

4. Hatch the chicks under hens and have plenty of fresh air and free 
range, and do not feed too much sloppy feed to strong chicks. Forcing 
is not good for laying fowls. 
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5. I have not seen much interest shown in the egg exhibit, but it 
would be one of the best if breeders would regard the size and uniform 
color of eggs, as they would readily secure better prices. 


R. E. McKinstry, Orrawa. 


I. Yes, one cannot imagine the strides poultry have taken unless they 
have followed the shows. I have attended fairs for quite a number of 
years and I can safely say that birds that would be considered first-class 
ones four years ago would not be looked at to-day. 

2. Show birds, if possible, when just about starting to lay; their con- 
dition is then nearly perfect. Wash all that are to be shown, no matter 


Bronze Turkey Gobbler. 


what color; if dirt is on a white it is on a black bird, and washing not only 
brings out the color but it loosens up the feathers. Birds should be cooped 
and judged, and each variety kept together at the exhibition. 

(a) Where the entry in a class is over a certain number, increase the 
prize money. 

3. Get your chicks hatched out early enough so that they will be full 
grown before the cold weather sets in. 

Get rid of all hens two years and over. 

Coop for winter in small numbers, say 10 to 12; they do much better 
than in larger lots. 
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Feed sparingly, but do not starve; make them work for all they get 
and at night-give them good hard food and a good warm place to sleep in; 
they are then able to stand a lot of cold in the day time. 

4. Barred Rocks, Orpingtons and Wyandottes. 

5. I am in favour of an egg exhibit. 


Gro. RoBERTSON, OTTAWA. 


1. In some sections, I have noticed a marked improvement in the fowls 
exhibited, but there is still room for more in the majority of fowls shown 
at the Fall Fairs. 

2. At some fairs by becoming a member of the association a person 
muy enter as many birds as he wishes, without extra expense. This is a 
great mistake, as it tends to a very slovenly exhibit of cull stuff. In 
many cases farmers will not try to pick out their best birds to show, but 
bring along a dozen or more, crowded into a coop big enough for a couple, 
with the idea that the judge will perhaps get one that suits him in the 
lot. I would suggest that a small entry fee be charged for each individual 
and that the prize money be increased in proportion. 


White Holland Turkey. 


(a) I would suggest that prizes for the utility breeds be increased to 
us great an extent as possible. 

3. Plymouth Rocks either White or Barred, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Rhode Island Reds and birds of similar type are also very suitable. 
A great deal can be said in favour of the Leghorn type, but in my opinion 
nothing can surpass Plymouth Rocks. 

4. I personally use the hopper system in connection with the old hand 
system of feeding chicks. Milk I consider a great help to growing fowl. 
Ll like a house with combined cotton and glass front. If ordinary attention 
is paid to cleanliness, and the birds are given an occasional mash, with a 
variety of grains scattered in a deep litter, with lots of clean water and 
grit before them at all times, and animal food fed regularly, there will be. 
lots of eggs. 

5. This is an exhibit that does not appeal very strongly to me. If 
it were properly conducted with prizes of sufficient value to bring out an 
entry that would make competition, it should be a good feature, but as it is 
conducted at present, it seems to me to be useless. 
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JAS. BaPTIE, SPRINGVILLE. 


I. The improvement in quality and quantity of exhibits at the Agri- 
cultural Fairs has been very great during the last few years and at Winter 
Poultry Shows it now requires the best specimens to win, and also they 
must be in the best show condition. 


*. It is very important that only one bird be placed in a coop, as high 
class ones are frequently injured when crowded together. The prepar- 
ation of fowl for exhibition varies according to the season of the year. 


Bronze Turkey hen. 


One rule all should follow is that they be kept sheltered from the sun and 
wind during moulting, and it is better for them to be in a pen with as little 
light as possible, just enough so that they can see to eat, and the food 
they require depends on the color of the fowls. For instance, a white 
fowl that is fed on yellow corn or buckwheat will be ruined fer show pur- 
poses as the plumage will have a yellow tinge, while a Golden Wyan- 
dotte will be improved in appearance on this feed. 


(POS 
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(a) The smaller Fall Fairs should increase the number of varieties on 
their prize list, and also offer one dollar for Ist prize, and fifty cents for 
second and the Board of Directors should ask a poultry man to prepare the 
list for them. 

3. Hatch chickens from eggs of hens that have been tested for laying 
qualities and that lay eggs of a good size. Hatch the chickens under hens 
(not in incubators). Raise them in colony coops scattered around the fields 
to insure a good constitution, without which you cannot have a good laying 
strain. 

4. I consider the American class the best for farmers as they have more 
vitality. They include all varieties of Rocks, seven varieties of Wyan- 
dottes, Javas, Black and Mottled, and Rhode Island Reds. 

5. I am not in favour of offering prizes for eggs. 


Toulouse Gander. 


T. H. Scorr, St. THomas. 


1. There is a wonderful improvement in the quality of poultry exhi- 
bited at the Fairs and Winter Poultry Shows. 

2 I find at a number of shows, birds are shown in small low coops or 
boxes, which do not allow them to stand erect. No one can judge them 
properly in such pens. Coops should be at least 22 inches square by 26 
high. Farmers’ birds often are very dirty, especially white ones, and should 


be washed. Turkeys and geese require much larger coops according to their 


size. Scaly legs are another bad feature, easily cured by a few applica- 
tions of lard, sulphur and a few drops of carbolic acid. 


pA 
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(2) The utility fowls are deserving of more prize money than the 
ornamental. A bronze gobbler weighing 30 lbs. gets no more than a small 


bantam or pigeon. The express is much higher on the gobbler going to the 
show. 


3. I prefer Wyandottes as an all round general purpose fowl; next 
Plymouth Rocks. Wyandotte hens will lay as well at 5 years old as a Rock 
at 2. Rocks get fat and break down behind; the Wyandotte rarely ever 
does. I have bred almost every variety, and find the Columbian Wyan- 
dotte the best all round general purpose fowl for market and laying. 


4. It you want winter eggs, hatch the chicks in March, feed well 
and get them laying before winter. Feed wheat, oats and buckwheat (no 


Embden Goose. 


corn) with sugar keets daily, also beef scraps (no hot mashes) and no hot 
water, open your doors every day and give your birds plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, no artificial heat. 


0. An exhibit should be encouraged, but the list calls sometimes for 
the largest and heaviest eggs, allowing exhibitors to put in double-yolk 
ones amongst the singles. It should read largest and most perfect, double- 
yolks barred. 


I prefer to have exhibitors looking on while I am judging so that I 
can explain where one bird wins over another. It helps to educate the 
new beginner. 
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A. G. Jarvis, WESTMOUNT, QUE. 


1. Ihave seen a very great improvement in the different varieties of 
fowls during the last few years at the exhibitions where I have been called 
upon to judge, more particularly in the utility classes. 

2 At some of the fall shows we often see birds in full moult and not 
in show condition, this is the case more particularly when shown by amat- 
eurs. The birds intended for exhibition purposes should be separated from 
the others—males from females—so as not to have feathers broken. 

(a) I would offer more money for prizes in the utility classes, where 
we have the greatest competition, also in the water fowl and turkey classes. 
I mean by utility breeds-Wyandottes, Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Leg- 
horns and Minorcas. 

3 ]T would have comfortable houses free from draughts, well venti- 
lated, and open sheds for scratching pens. Fowls must have lots of fresh 
air and exercise, if we are to get good results in egg production. Plenty of 
vegetables in winter are essential and change of food. Do not feed too 
much corn to laying hens as it is too fattening. 

4. If for egg production alone I would say Leghorns, Minorcas and 
Andalusians, but if meat and eggs are desired, Wyandottes and Rocks. 
The Rhode Island Reds are becoming very popular with some large breeders, 
but in my experience with them, I find they do not develop as quickly as 
the Rocks or Wyandottes, and they have less breast meat. 

5. There would be no good derived from having an egg exhibit. 


J. H. WarRInNGTON, CORNWALL. 


1. There has been a great improvement in nearly all varieties of poultry 
exhibited the last few years. Farmers are taking more interest, giving 
more care to housing and feeding poultry, and have at last awakened to 
the fact that there is money in fowls (especially when properly fed and 
housed) because for the capital invested and outlay of feed and care no 
animal on the farm can compare with them for profit. 

2. More classes should be added to the prize lists of exhibitions. Many 
of the varieties that are termed ornamental yield splendid returns in eggs, 
Hamburgs and Polish, for instance, both being a great deal better layers 
than the average person gives them credit for. 

3. For eggs Leghorns, Spanish, Minorcas, Andalusians and Hamburgs. 
For poultry for market, Indian Game and Dorkirgs crossed. For all round 
fowls, Dorkings and Javas. They are good fair layers in winter and good 
table fowls. Dorking chickens feather out very rapidly and, when well 
fed, kept dry and free from lice, grow verv fast. | 

4. For winter eggs and breeders, the chicks should be hatched about 
the middle of May, fed about 5 times a day, and kept growing well. I give 
them no water until they are two or three weeks old, feed largely bread 
and milk, gradually giving them hard feed. 

5. Does not amount to much. Our Ontario Government is helping the 
poultry industry very much by giving grants to the local poultry associ- 
ations. These should be increased about 100 per cent. to each association. 
It would enable them _ to increase their classifications and pos- 
sibly reduce their admission fees and get more people interested in poultry. 
Our Eastern Ontario and Ontario Fat Stock Shows are also greatly assist- 
ing the poultry industry, and their annual grants should also be increased. 
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R. J. GRAVELEY, CoRNWALL. 


1. There is a decided improvement in the quality of poultry shown. 
Farmers are paying a good deal more attention to thoroughbred stock and 
know more about it. 

*. As a rule the poultry are shown in dirty coops, too crowded, several 
kinds mixed together, and little or no trouble is taken to clean them as 
they should be. 

(a) Prizes should always be offered for individual birds, not pairs, and 
if the funds will allow it, also for old and young of both sexes. 


African Gander. 


3. Wyandottes, Rocks or Orpingtons, little difference as to color, that 
is a matter of preference; for eggs, exclusively, any of the Leghorns. 

5 An egg exhibit is useful and instructive. 

Directors should require that the exhibitors own the birds they show, 
and any one infringing this rule should forfeit all the prizes he has won, 
and not be allowed to show again for several years, 


HXHIBITION POULTRY SHOULD BE PROPERLY HOUSED IN 
WINTER. 


The keeping of poultry in as healthy a condition as possible during the 
long winter months. where the house has to be tightly closed to keep out 
the cold has always been a difficult matter, but some experiments at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, during the past winter with a cotton 
front winter house would seem to be a step in the right direction. The 
house has its entire southern front made of cotton, instead of boards, with a 
window in the centre. In this way ventilation is secured without draughts, 
through the cotton, while the sunlight finds its way through the glass. 
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There is only one room in it, but sufficient floor space is left for the fowls 
to exercise. This portion of the house is made with an air space of 2 inches, 
while the other parts have only rough boards. The roosts are at the north 
side of the house, and in front of them is a cotton frame, which is suspended 
from the roof during the day, but is let down on cold nights to keep the 
birds comfortable, ventilation being secured through the cotton. To the 
side of the roosting space is a smal] pen for the males. 


s\ 
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Rouen Drake and Duck. 


The food given was as follows :— 


Morning and evening, whole grain ration composed of 4 wheat, 4 oats, 
thrown in straw on floor. At noon every third day, dry mash composed of 
1 pint ground corn, one pint ground barley, 1 pint ground oats, 1 pint 
shorts, cut bone, beets, given in a hopper. 


Grit: Oyster shells (ground), in constant supply. Water supplied 
regularly. On very cold days snow was given. 
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The results of this experiment, which have been corroborated by other 
individual ones at Gravenhurst and in the Province of Alberta, are extremely 
encouraging, and, no doubt, further investigation will solve the question 
of a maximum egg production in winter at a minimum expense, as well 
as keeping fowls healthy and in good condition. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


During the coldest nights of winter none of the combs of the birds were 
frozen. This was doubtless owing to the protection of the cotton frame 
which was put down in front of the birds when the nights were cold. The 
birds were in good health during the winter. Their condition in spring 
time was excellent. 


White African Guinea Fowl. 


The fertility of their eggs in spring was convincing proof of the good 
health of the birds. On being tested, only 8 out of 70 eggs, which were 
put in an incubator on March 26th, were found to be unfertilized. 


The number of eggs laid during the five winter months named were 
fairly satisfactory considering the low temperature frequently experienced 
and the non-stimulating, but wholesome rations given. 


Another point worthy of note is the suitableness of the hopper system 
of feeding the dry mash during cold temperatures. Warm mashes would 
quickly have frozen, besides necessitating hot water (which means fire) 
and manipulation to mix them. Again, by the hopper and dry mash 
methods the birds had opportunity to take the mash when they felt inclined 
and each bird could get her full share. 
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NOTES. 


1. Trim up your fair grounds, repair fences and gates, and have every- 
thing in readiness at least one day previous to the opening of your exhi- 
bition. Paint your main buildings and give your stables and pens a coat 
of whitewash outside and in. _ All weeds and long grass should be cut and 
Lurned, Intelligent boards of directors see that everything in connection 
with the grounds is well and attractively kept. This of itself is of educa- 
tional value. 

2. Rings for stock judging are absolutely necessary if judges are to 
do their best work. No matter how skilful a judge may be, if the stock he 
is judging is closely crowded by spectators, the results can never be 
entirely satisfactory. The expense ef arrancing for a suitable ring 1s not great. 

3. A two days’ fair has proved the most satisfactory for the average 
rural district, and, where possible, live stock should be on the grounds 
the afternoon of the first day, and the programme arranged to have 
judging commence at 10 a.m. of the second day. Before the judging of 
one class is completed, the next should be called out and at the ringside 
so as to prevent unnecessary delay. An official on horse back should be 
appointed for this work. Many societies find a megaphone advantageous. 


Rouen Drake. 


4. Sheep and hogs should always be unloaded, and for this purpose a 
simply made plank bridge should be provided by the Board. 

5. Every society should have a number of coops for poultry of size 
sufficiently large so that the different varieties would not-be cramped. Hach 
breed should be kept together to facilitate judging and give opportunities 
for visitors to make comparisons. 

6. In the main building care should be taken to have exhibits attrac- 
tively arranged. Manufacturers and merchants should be encouraged to 
show their goods, on condition that they are neatly displayed. Endeavor 
to have a large exhibit of flowers and potted plants. Prizes for these in 
rural districts should be largely increased. 

7. Grain exhibits at exhikitions in the past have not been attractively 
arranged. Bags of different kinds, some of them not too clean, have been 
packed away in a dark corner, and exhibits put up in this way were not of 
any educational value. A good idea would be for directors to arrange to 
have a number of boxes made, which would hold about two bushels of grain, 
with a strip cut out of the front and a piece of glass about 3 or 4 inches 
wide put in a slide down the centre. This would give a good view of the 
grain, and make these important exhibits more attractive. If this could not 
be arranged for, a few sacks neatly stencilled with the name of the Society 
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could be used for displaying the grain at a cost of not more than four or 
five dollars. 

8. The Standing Field Crop Competitions have met with the approval 
of the leading farmers of Ontario. In 1907 ten Agricultural Societies 
entered; this year nearly one hundred have signified their intention of tak- 
ing part in this work. Fifty dollars in prizes are being offered by each of 
these one hundred societies, of which the Department of Agriculture pays 
thirty. Judges are supplied free by the Government of Ontario. Large 
prizes are being offered again this year at the Winter Fairs of Guelph and 
Ottawa, for the grain from prize winning fields in these competitions. 

9. The Directors of the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, are 
offering $240.00 in prizes for a sheaf exhibit from the prize winning fields. 


Canvas Front Poultry House. Canvas raised on one side. 


The Central Canada Exhibition Directors, Ottawa, realizing the educa- 
tional value of this work, are also offering large prizes for combined sheaf 
and grain exhibits open to all. 

10. In order to encourage farmers’ sons and daughters, whose parents 
are members of an Agricultural Society, it is recommended that local fair 
boards offer prizes for sheaf exhibits of the following classes of grain: Fall 
and Spring Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye. These sheaves make an attrac- 
tive exhibit in the main building, if neatly arranged. 

11. Many Societies have arranged to allow school children into the 
grounds free, if accompanied by their teachers and in procession. In some 
societies those interested in educational matters offer prizes for the best 
drilled body of school children. 

12. Directors should not fail to have a good musical programme. This 
is far preferable to a sideshow exhibition of questionable nature. 

13. Where an exhibition has its headquarters, the citizens should, on 
Fair Day, endeavour to make their town as bright and attractive as possible. 


Canvas drawn down. 


SOMA POOR 


House all open. 
[106] 
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SCALE OF POINTS FOR FOWLS SUITABLE FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER. 


Possible 
Score. 
A. GENERAL APPEARANCE: 30 points. 
JINSRSWAbbS ER OVER” BRSRVEH AMé cconsont eiaGentaugtoter tok nian dir Aaunb essa a) ce i ackaop oar On ers pee Ledtesnencasr Ibs. 6 
SCOPE ACCOTU LM e000 0 Came ty 0, tlre teens raniesey Choe) ee ne Pen ane GOR esp ip ne eclan st Helee ss 
Form, long, moderately deep, broad, and low-set; top line and under line nearly 


SqueeW dane Wun donb. atconec wee Meters ages tio cgonene eS Surnecte 3 ihc Suuee sat Qeo cao ont Bena eemnnionc 8 
Quality, bone moderately fine and clean, feathers soft and glossy, skin fine; 

TARE “Fay GONMBY Ed. cove meerermieec ace ay ch Rina ne Ra acon. hoch Diy ae Pere ice Tae re Be 8 
Style, active and vigorous, but not restless; should show strong character ...... 8 


B. Heap anp NEcK: 30 points. 


Bill, short, stout, broad at the base and well curved ...........-.....:.scee sees ee cerns ees fi 
Pe Mee meni Cle D1 ttt meee ieee deionised saat er iecy caheiniy eg oyna oy are erie say 3 
Face, short, clean cut Appearance ........cccccrerereee reeset ett et nent nen eee cena eens 2 
Comb, of medium size and bright im color ..........-...ccseeee cece e teeter eee teens 3 
Neck,- moderate in length ...........6.cececese renee eee cece ete ee eens neem ee nen er ene ece eres 4 
Shoulders, broad and rather flat on. top ..........2.::-sebeeeeeseeeees Seng tyson ke ties 4 
Legs, straight and short, wide apart, strong; thigh, thick and well muscled... 7 


C. Bopy: 40 points. 


Breast, moderately deep and wide, full and round ........0............eseese eee eee ees 15 
Back, broad, of fair length and in some breeds a concave sweep to the tail ... 10 
Keel, long, straight and well covered with flesh .............0......cchceeeee cc ee tence ees 15 
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AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ ACT, 


PASSED IN 1909. 


Subsection (g) of section 7 is amended by adding thereto the following : 


(iv.) Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent of Agricultural 
Societies, the Minister may authorize any society to elect six directors in 
addition to those already provided for. 


Subsection (d) of section 21 is amended by striking out all vhe words after 
“600 members.” 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the society known as the 
Warren Agricultural Society is hereby declared to be a society under the said 
Act, and to have all the rights and privileges enjoyed by an agricultural society 
under the said Act. , 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the society known as the 
East Middlesex Agricultural Society shall be entitled to receive a grant of one 
dollar for every paid up member of the said Society on or before the first day 
of July, who is resident in the County of Middlesex and who is actually engaged 
in the business of farming, provided, however, that the grant so paid shall not 
exceed one hundred dollars. 
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Schedule B. is struck out and the following is put in place of the same :— 


SCHEDULE ‘‘B.”’ 


(Section 19.) 


AFFIDAVIT REQUIRED BY ACT RESPECTING AGRICULTURAL Societies, R. S. O. 1909. 


Affidavit as to Membership and Payments for Agricultural Purposes. 


County of 
To Wit: 


} 


; 0) 
Agricultural Society, make oath 
19 , the said Agricultural Society expended the sum of 


i , treasurer of the 


and say that during the year ending 31st day of December, 
dollars, 


solely for 


agricultural purposes, in accordance with the Act, as set forth in the audited financial statement 
of the Society, and that no prizes for trials of speed, races or special attractions, and no prize 
money other than cash is included in the above amount, and that the number of members of 


the said Society for 19 is 


a 


Justice of the Peace for the County of 
or a Commissioner in H.J.C. 


Sworn before me this 
day ot Ag 


Treasurer, 


EXPENDITURE FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Prizes paid, Horses, $ Cattle, $ Sheep, $ 
(Prizes for horses not to include trials of speed, or horse races) 
Prizes paid, Pigs, $ Poultry, $ Dairy Products, $ 
as ‘* Grain and Seeds, $ 
Roots and other hoed crops, $ 
Orchard and Garden products 
Implements and General Manufactures 
Fine Arts, $ Ladies’ Work, $ 
All other objects on Exhibition 
Money paid for prizes awarded in previous years 
a . ‘e at Plowing Match 
for Field Crop Competition* 
Meetings or Lectures for discussion of Agricultural Subjects 
Agricultural Periodicals 
Purchase of Live Stock, $ 
Purchase of Seed and Plants, $ 
Keep of Stock, $ 
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JUDGES SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT IN 1908. 


Vegetables 
Beef, cattle and sheep Grain 
Dairy cattle and swine 
Poultry 
Ladies’ work 
Fruit 
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LIST OF DELEGATES TO CONVENTION. 


Delegate. Address. 


Anderson, E. E., Dunnville. 
Arnold, E. G., Listowel. 
Alexander, Wm., Doe Lake. 
Agnew, R., Meaford. 

Arkell, W. H., Teeswater. 
Anderson, Wim., Fergus. 
Bailey, J. W., Tara. 
Binning, W. E., Listowel. 
Ball, Alfred, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Black, W. D., Parham. 
Bowman, R., Humber. 
Braden, And., Bobcaygeon. 
Brown, W. C., Meadowvale. 
Bernhardt, Geo , Galt. 
Becker, C. W., London. 
Brockbank, Jno , Paris. 
Bemrose, J. J., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Bemrose, J., re 
Black, N. H., Rockwood. 
Bolton, John, Wildwood. 
Brownlee, J. F., Ravenna. 
Bushell, R. J., Williamsville. 
Bowyer, W. A., Carholme. 
BrownwJeste. bm bro: 
Brown, J. D. H., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Barnett, James, Mitchell. 
Broderick, John, Mitchell. 
Burgess, W. J., Rockton. 
Boughner, E., Simcoe. 
Birdsall, M , Birdsall. 
Birdsall, F., Birdsall. 
Bright, John, Myrtle. 
Coonev, J.. Brampton. 
Chirpaw, W. J., Victoria Rd. 
Christian, H., Shelburne. 
Clarke). 8., Loyal: 

Cowan, R. E., Galt. 

- Caister, E., Tavistock. 

Cole, Geo., Sarnia. 
Copeland, Nathan, Cornwall. 
Chappin, F., Ojibwa. 

Collins, W., Peterborough. 
Campbell, J. B., Pinkerton. 
Clancy, Jno., Cargill. 
Cooper, R., Welland. 

Cole, John, Brampton. 
Currie, J. G., Ingersoll. 
Crowley, Rev T J., Warren. 
Cottrell, Geo., Sundridge. 
Caskey, J A., Madoc. 
Campbell, A. B., Berlin. 
Channon, Wm ,, Oakwood. 
Choate, Asa, N. Glanford. 
Choate, M., N. Glanford. 
Cockburn, J. A., Aberfoyle. 
Cooper, E. E., Oshawa 
Campbell, W. G., Comber. 
Corey, Henry, Beeton. 
Douglas, Jas., Galt, 

Duff, C. F. W., Cookstown. 
Davidson, M. J., Lefroy. 
Dickson, Thos., Atwood. 
Doyle, Gus, Sutherland. 
Doupe, Amos, Kirkton. 
Dolson, H. A., Norval. 
Devereaux, Allen, Georgetown. 


Delegate. | Address. 


Dewart, E. R., Clinton. 
Erskine, W. H., Markdale. 
Eddy, Wilber, Colborne. 
Ewing, A. R., Waterford. 
Evans, David, Strathroy. 
Ewing, P. S., Warkworth. 
Easterbrooke, W. H., Freeman. 
Ellis, J., Lindsay. 

Egan, S. A. Bolton. 

Ferguson, T. A. M., Priceville. 
Fuller, F. G., London. 
Fleming, Wm., Paris. 
Fitzsimmons, J. &., Rockport. 
Farre:l, John, Forest. 

Fry, W. A., Dunnville. 
Ferris, J. B., Campbellford. 
Farmer, Geo. H., Steelton. 
Fletcher, R. J., Barrie. 
Fargey, A. B., West Huntingdon. 
Graham, A. C., Victoria Road. 
Glendinning, John, Vallentyne. 
Gilbert, Morden, Proton. 
Gummer, G. A., Colborne. 
Gainer, W. H., Welland. 
Goring, A. H., Tavistock. 
Grant, W. A., Becher. 

Garvie, Alex., Kilsyth. 
Garrock, A., Sheffield. 

Gould= He J. Uxbridge: 
Gould, J. B , Markham. 
Gibson, A. J., Caledonia. 
Griffin, A. C., Waterdown. 
Grierson. R. W., Oshawa 
Grosch. J C., Milverton. 
Giines, Neil, Georgetown. 
Huck, W. H., Mildmay. 
Hesson, W. J., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Hutchison, A., Mt. Forest. 
Hickson, W., Bobcaygeon. 
Henderson, J. M,, Strathroy. 
Houston, John, Chatham. 
Havers, H. P., Springfield. 
Havers, R., Springfield. 
Hunter, J. W., London. 
Hawthorne, E., Warsaw. 
Howe, H., Oxmead. 

Henry, O. Z., Drayton. 

Hoar, H. C , Hampton. 
Hamilton, J..W., Millbrook. 
Harvey, Robert, Guelph. 
Hudspeth, Jos., Caledonia. 
Hammill, W. H., Beeton. 
Hodge, Jesse W., Cornwall. 
Holwell, F., Baden. 

Hambly, C. W., Napanee. 
Junkin, W. T., Fenelon Falls 
Judd, F. C., Doe Lake. 
Johnston, J. H., Fordwich. 
Johnston, J. E., Tweed. 
Jackson, T. W., Orono. 
Keeling, G. L., Warren. 
Kerr, And., Morriston. 

Kerr, J. W., Morriston. 
Kelly, Chas., Uxbridge. 

Lee, Geo. E., Highgate. 
Long, Geo., Ettrick. 
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List oF DELEGATES TO CONVENTION.— Continued. 


Delegate. Address. 
Laidlaw, Wm., Guelph. 


Livingston, W.W., Tillsonburg. 


Leary, R. H., Peterboro. 
Limebeer, W. J., Caledon. 
Marshall, Ed., Erin. 

Moore, Wm., London. 
Meldrum, G. J., Morriston. 
Muxlow, Wm., Petrolea. 
Marshall, R. H., Embro. 
Mallory, W. J., Mallorytown. 
Miller, Geo. L., Jarvis. 
Mason, R. W., Jarvis. 


Murdoch, R. W., Cayuga. 
Mabee, C. H., Tillsonburg. 
Murphy, J. Thos., Simcoe. 
McDougall, N., Tara. 
McCharles, Jno., Ripley. 
McArthur, C. A., Sarnia. 
McRae, C. J., Beaverton. 
McIntyre, W., Beaverton. 
McKay, A. B., Lucknow. 
McFarlane, T. J., Thorndale. 
McGregor, Wm., Ardendale. 
McDonald, Jas. A., Embro. 
McFarlane, Alex., Otterville. 
McFarlane, E., Otterville. 
McKenzie, John, Norwich. 
McKay, J. M.; Harriston. 
McGuire, W., Waterford. 
McGuire, M. W., Waterford. 


McGillawee, A., Hampstead. 
Nichol, Thos., Priceville. 
INix2C aH ee Uxbridve: 
Nunn, W.J., Lansdowne. 
Naylor, Isaac, Islay. 

Owens, Geo., Antrim. 
Osborne, D. A., Ardendale. 
Orr, J. D., Meadowvale. 
Pearson, H., Weston. 
Peacock, J: H-, Milton. 
Petch, John T.. Linwood. 
Powers, J. T., Kirby. 
Parson, Wm., Sarnia. 
Pardy, Jno., S., Evelyn. 
Purdow, H. B., Powassan. 
Patterson, A. B., Norwood. 
Potter, J. G., Pelham Centre. 
Peart, H. S., Jordan Harbour. 
Palmerston, N.S., Vittoria. 
Quinlan, Dan’l., Barrie. 
Ryder, Jos., Parry Sound. 
Rosser, M. H., Denfield. 


Moorcraft, J. S., Bowmanville. 


McCowan, Alex., M.P.P., East Toronto. 


Delegate. Address. 


Roxburgh, Jno. E., Norwood. 
Ross, D. K., Cookstown. 
Robertson, Geo. S., Lucknow. 
Roe, George, Milverton. 
Ritch, John, Drayton 

Russell, W. S., Tavistock. 
Rattray, Geo. A., Wolfe Island. 
Rickard, P. H., Crampton. 
Raikes, Geo., Barrie. 

Russell, A. J., Cobourg. 

Sine, W. T., Sine. 

Scarf, Wm., Durham. 
Stephens, C. L., Orillia. 
Simpson, Wm., Onondaga. 
Salkeld, Isaac, Goderich. 
Stokes, R. A., Sombra. 
Smith, Alex., Aberfoyle. 
Sexsmith, W. W., Ridgeway. 
Squire, S. W., Kilsyth. 
Spear, Wm., Highgate. 
Spotton, E. F., Fordwich. 
Sheppard, J. W., Cayuga. 
Smith, G. A., Uxbridge. 
Sproule, Newton, H., Schomberg. 
Smith, Wm., Columbus. 
Telfer, T. S., Drumbo. 
Templine, Geo. C., Fergus. 
Thorn, Wm., Lynedoch. 
Thompson, J. B., Ingersoll. 
Thompson, J. E., Arnprior. 
Verral. G. W., Weston. 
VanSickle, A. W., Onondaga. 
Vance, Robert, Ida. 

Wiolta Wires) Arar 
Watterworth, I., Glencoe. 
Wright, Jos., Beeton. 
Wickham, F. E., Walter’s Falls. 
Watson, R. J., Shelburne. 
Weaver, W. W., Chatham. 
Weber, L. K., Hawkesville. 
Wyant, G. V., Petrolea. 
Weeks, C. E., Woodville. 
Weber, L., Dunnville. 
Woolrich, Geo., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Wickett, N. H., Caledonia. 
West, E. C., Campbellford. 
Watts, John, Kingston. 
Wright, L. J., Leamington. 
Winslow, C. H., Millbrook. 
Wright, Robert, Massey. 
Wood, Wm., Bradford. 
Young, Jno. M., Harriston. 
Young, Robert B., Erin. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES FOR 
1908 AND 1909. 


ALGOMA: # 1908 1909 Essex .—Continued. 1908 1909 
Central Algoma....... $525 00 $510 00 Mersea, Leamington & 
rong bridpe a... 84 65 00 53 00 South Gosfield...... $350 00 $338 00 
Johnson & Aberdeen.. 75 00 2 00 FRONTENAC: 

INOTUn SHOre aes ee. 95 00 94 00 INR OLAS. 5 ne a Aye 218 00 206 00 
ISGUCeE\Iness. = ae eer Lo. 00 135 00 Kingston: Lpmees eee 97 00 118 00 
StrJOrepiialed-- ... on, 104 00 96 00 SLOP no lon eee era 71 00 70 00 
‘Ryessalonen. ant ee 104 00 100 00 Wolie Island........ 2 60,00 71 00 
West EAlgomare 6 272 00 800 00 Darla retin: s 9 sce 78 00 75 00 
A DADO ES ee ire eee 218 00 236 00 Kennebec: wanes 49 00 56 00 
CON VERA ear ee ihn e 232000 281 00 GLENGARRY : 

DP eninge es 1 es et a, 8 142 00 142 00 (lene arr Varn eee 08. OU. 209 00 
INI ASRC yee ese hae oe 288 00 320 00 St. Lawrence Valley.. 264 00 255 00 
OD OTan earn pleco see LGS S00 meres mee ites TEEN VOTi ere eae eet ae Ww anle) 171 00 

BRANT: GRENVILLE: 

RaniSaee cake ee ae 414 00 433 00 South Grenville. ....-. 315 00 332 00 
Onond agg ape oes... 164 00 156 00 Spencerville 2.3.25... 118 00 113 00 
SOUllmoral tee 443 00 444 00 NMerrickyilléss. 4... 216 00 214 00 

BRUCE : Kem pivilles ene te oes 198 00 203 00 

Paine Ve lot eee 300 00 308 00 GREY : 
Ek Crt lear ees 92 00 91 00 DSS MONON eo ans ocak 180 00 162 00 
GOK Deets see ree -00 218 00 rice Vill |e me es eae 104 00 112 00 
Kear dine ens, one 82 00 79 00 Collingwood Tp....... 171 00 195 00 
N. Bruce & Saugeen... 318 00 294 OU TOC yaleegee monet 142 00 145 00 
iWWaletY LOL) sieve tehteres Sete oct 121 00 122 09 Ell laid pee ea 80 00 83 00 
Artal Lal ames) se 191 00 217 00 OSD re Vie ae eee ce 101 00 135 00 
mcderwoodiet ae. . 1. 141 00 141 00 ErolOnaee oem ers ee 151 00 136 00 
I BUTEL WAU) oe | ees Gece eee 84 00 90 00 Owensoundeer aoe eee 360 00 344 00 
EVO UOL evra ess 107 00 112 00 Kee viGhereerere eee 172 00 P7700 
INGLLOCTI melas lle. 199 00 191 00 Keppcle. cea ene 65 00 70 00 
(Garrick ae ee. oe 139 00 154 00 Meatora & St. Vincent. 132 00 137 00 
Weeswateran. ee ocak 197 00 192 00 DES DOTO see eens ear ane 144 00 141 00 
PUGS O We ote a Wo es es 178 00 178 00 Sydenham. see. 128 00 120 00 
Mhesl Oyen ces 4 167 00 181 00 SOULIMECRG ya. aren eee 170 00 206 00 
CARLETON : Hanover, Bentinck & 
Carleton Goren... 441 00 420 00 STAT Cee eee ere 107 00 116 00 
MR VAUORS a i ie Sarai 138 00 139 00 HS TOUIOn Gaeta ara meeace 137 00 139 00 
OE a Oh 52 acacia gener Sherer gee 296 00 271200 Markdale s ess: aoa een 106 00 110 00 
MapClys enya. (cath ines BSCLUUE 9) re Norman Deere 96 00 95 00 

DUFFERIN : Walter's Halle... 0-.... 143 00 144 00 
OSE ae tena Pee) 226 00 HALDIMAND: 

East buther 24) =... 196 00 185 00 Haldimand een 273 00 252 00 
Dufferin Central....... 254 00 262 00 Southern Branch...... 113 00 121 00 

Dunpas: @aledoniaiee see eer 367 00 388 00 
DnmUasee eee tee eo: 235 00 203 00 Wiel Doleminwe tr eae 158 00 176 00 
Mipuntaines oe 173 00 166 00 @an bord See ek 45 00 43 00 
Whinehesterime.s J... 1 231 00 222 00 Dunnville sa mee aesr 112 00 142 00 

DvurRHAM : HALIBURTON : 

Nit brooke tee e. 410 00 439 00 Decralake aac. 5. G4°00 (ieee veneer 
OtbeLOU Gere psciad . 7 217 00 222 00 laGHileensees oscar caus 122 00 122 00 
West: Durham... . J, << 354 00 349 00 CG lamorcalie: ae oe 42 00 37 00 
Wariwriohtt tae e 2... 155 00 153 00 Mindente eee. 150 00 138 00 
OronOre it tee cea es 202 00 205 00 HALron : 

ELGIN : ELalbOM siete aie er 396 00 385 00 
Petals oie cee ste 451 00 440 00 squesingy ans ser. 231 00 243 00 
Si ra OLdv i ete tees oe 102 00 98 00 Nassagaweya ......... 135 00 145 00 
South Dorchester..... 161 00 162 00 Nelson & Burlington... 140 00 134 00 
VV ESUEGLO LI Sere cleo cers 375 00 401 00 Uratalvantencs os: arr 284 00 291 00 
PAO BOTOUPh Gaetan se os 207 00 214 00 HAsTINGs : 

Medel oF. 5 toa ee 99 00 102 00 DET HN eee eee 1s 215 00 195 00 

Essex : Marmnoras. ene aes 104 00 108 00 
apex GO ne a foe 592 00 601 00 iW ollastonesa. 26 BAe OORUU 55 00 
CGI Delon eee oes 92 00 105 00 ‘BelleviliGae ee oe 286 00 313 00 
Amherstburg, Ander- Tweedii ars strom ces 216 00 232 00 

don and Malden..... 155 00 153 00 Shannonville.......... 93 00 104 00 
Colchester South...... 219 00 209 00 Mad OGepte ten ee cee 231 00 228 00 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS.—Continued. 

Hastines.— Continued. 1808 1909 LIncotn .—Continued. 1908. 1909 
Dancroit ta ere eed OU $143 00 Niagara Tp. and Town.$212 00 $152 00 
Maynooth2) er 29 00 33 00 Manitouttn : 

Hrankiord iy een corre 303 00 301 00 (GOre: Dayan ee een eee 315 00 397 00 

Huron : Manitowaning........ 148 00 150 00: 
Hastibl urOne men eee ae 251 00 243 00 BillinGeieeers eiponr et: 125 00 132 00 
HLowickjee.-@) dane 111 00 123 00 Broviderce: bayeaceee 72 00 66 00 
Bye ve epee et een te 198 00 161 00 Howland Serene ter 84 00 80 00 
Out uronaeesene (Spring Fair only) MIDDLESEX : 

ZIYI. eee er area 124 00 121 00 Dorchesters.ee 204 00 210 00 
Bay Older a.m eee rere i 108 00 108 00 Pondong i paws sna 201 00 170 00 
Exeters cs car eae 213 00 199 00 Lhornda 6g acces ane 170 00 164 00 
Seq LOCUM ey weenie meee ad 184 00 213 00 Westminster... 22-- 68 134 00 151 00 
West Huronsjs.e eo 339 00 332 00 North Middlesex...... 215 00 203 00 
Dungannon eee eee 211 00 186 00 MeGillivray eee 48 00 47 00 
LUPO DELny. at 7k eee 184 00 194 00 Park hile eee 155 00 140 00 
Koiriktonge cae cee 148 00 157 00 Strat hiro yew sere 554 00 565 00 

KENT: Carad0cwmacae sae 118 00 135 00 
Host Kent re. nen: 238 00 243 00 Dela ware2-.-e-s1anse. 97 00 87 00 
Gamdlen wg co ne 128 00 127 00 _. Mosa;& Ekirid=.. 137 00 145 00: 
Harwich eee eee 133 00 130 00 Muskoka : 

Howard teen sono ee 3541007 Retains: North Muskoka-oa-ace 325 00 312 00 
Ovlord wee cee or 213 00 208 00 Stephenson & Watt.... 187 00 191 00 
West. Kenta 372 00 382 0 Stistedg seine 2 ee 136 00 126 00 
Wallaceburgn au. 111 00 119 00 South Muskoka....... 585 00 594 00 
Ra eigh & Tilbury..... 237 00 2c) Baysvilletts: oni 84 00 80 00 
Romney ance 76 00 81 60 Medora & Wood...... 158 00 154 00 

LAMBTON : MOLTISON Weer rine ae 81 CO 81 00 
Hast Ulam biensness ee 332 00 340 00 Gravenhurst & Mus- 

Bosanquetin. «00 ae 129 00 131 00 Oka horney ein eee 217 00 25 LE00 
Brooke & Alvinston... 250 00 260 00 NIPISSING : 

Florencess te eaee sae 122 00 120 00 Boutield Sm wean Livee 97 00 
Plympton & Wyoming 136 00 138 00 Astorvilles eet 7. 00 75 00 
West Lambton........ 524 00 447 00 Sturgeon Falls........ 277 00 279 00 
Petrolea & Enniskillen 379 00 400 00 Caldwell ee aar en aa 118 00 112 00 
Mooretgen 258, 0. eee 277 00 297 00 New Liskeard......... 295 00 273 00 
Som Drasaee eee eer 116 00 134 00 Hast: Nipissing.. 4.5.2: 380 00 348 00 
FOTeSiig rea oa oe 209 00 220 00 W arrelen acca ee 82 00 210 00 

LANARK: NORFOLK : 

North ?Ganarkes cee 693 00 714 00 Norlolk: Gove. seen 649 00 623 00 
Dalhousio eee enze ee. 180 00 195 00 Courtland fxs reer 89 00 91 00 
Lanark er po eee ee 264 00 263 00 Townsend gees. see 121 00 116 00 
Pakenliant sce eee 148 00. 148 00 Wincdbaine: . a nee 76 00 107 00 
South lanarks eae 387 00 387 00 Charlotteville:........ 174 00 180 00 
Lanark Village & Bath HourhtO nen eee - 121 00 112 00 

UISt se eee 175 00 195 00 North Walsingham.... 124 00 127 08 
Maberl yt roencr eee 95 00 98 00 NORTHUMBERLAND 

LEEDs : Bercy =D pee ae sen oe 306 00 330 00 
Lombardyae nc . 94 00 83 00 Brighton eeeee ne 122 00 137 00 
Krankvilleccees ere 182 00 192 00 Gramahes. 2... cree 243 00 223 00 
Brockyallem eee 635 00 637 00 Wooler tect can eener 64 00 69 00 
Delta satSee shee ate 4 SEO) 302 00 SCVINOUPS: ee eee 179 00 202 00 
North Croshyen sae: 55 00 71 00 Cobourg Central...... 367 00 370 00 
Lansdowne... .....2: 0% 184 00 174 00 Alnwichwaew.. cee eee 148 00 148 00 
Rear of Leeds and Colhbornene et a. ster 132 00 238 00 

Lansdowne.) .2.;... 90.00 101 00 South Monaghan...... 74 00 76 00 

Lennox & ADDINGTON : ONTARIO: 

Lennox (ye ee ee 340 00 340 00 Ramona ts ote ee 34 00 32200 
Amherst Island....... 54 00 52 00 Uxbsidgeme er oar 208 00 234 00 
Ernesto wigan ee 70 00 - 69 00 Brocksacvne. ete eee 188 00 179 00 
A CQOINIGLOME ae cert 123; 00 2 eee ee SCOttetome Seem ere 117 Ov 117 00° 
Centreville........:... 84 00 81 00 Port Perry, Reach and 

LINCOLN : SCUCOG ince. ae era 51 00 70 00 
Moncks iatenn nce cee 111 00 99 00 Beaverton...) eae 109 00 118 00 
‘A DING OOD. wee 109 00 101 00 South;Ontario..eceee 333 00 332 00 
GlintOn<Up.e eee 166 00 151 00 OXForD : 

Peninsular Central.... 74 00 76 00 369 00 


Woodstock’..... 42-7... 360-00 
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OxFrorp—Oontinued. 1908 1909 Stmcor—Continued. [908 1909 
RTT Gea eee ce $331 00 $330 00 Cookstown. (hea ae $274 60 $273 CO 

FVASUIN SHOUT, 55 nt on 95900 Seer irc Bradford and W. Gwil- 
West Zorra & Embro.. 165 00 151 00 LPEEOULD yee ie ee 204 00 201 00 
UAV ISGUGK w= ae nec ale eee 207 00 223 00 Astrium eee 222 00 218 00 
Tillsonburg & Dereham 200 00 242 00 IDAITICNS We ere te ok 387 00 359 00 
North Norwich os... 4. 134 00 150 00 At iva) 6 eee eee ae. 249 00 224 00 
Pout Norwich 8... 22. 162 00 154 00 Nottawasaga.......... 304 00 290 00 
Ingersoll, N. & W. Ox- STORMONT: 

TOLOM tee. eee ee 113 00 122 00 Cornwall lee ter tee 283 00 267 00 

Parry Sounn: SLOP ON (ape eae eae 161 00 143 00 
Armour Ryerson and Cana bricksas aa. eae. SoC Uae ee 

Bark set alle 8 a 489 00 471 00 Hox oroucle 5 ets 98 00 105 00 
Magnetewan.......... 188 00 128 00 CaN Gao) 6 wie fun pn Cee eee . 80 00 80 €0 
tCUY TICK Es er tes tee oe 78 00 122 00 VICTORIA : 

Nach AT ec cee ee 219 00 212 00 North: Vietorias.¢.,.). 207 00 154 00 
TROLL Vipers ey Boe ch ae 5% 178 00 195 00 Pec lOla eee eae 107 00 116 00 
LEONG a ne tue oodnee en aee S 138 00 131 00 EN Oikos sweeter ey 164 00 145 00 
TO WASRA Ips feeds 264 00 257 00 Souths Victorian s.o. 540 00 608 CO 
ee Ey OU ier fines 282 00 322 00 VL ATI DOOR Gs tere ae Seas 133 00 133 00 
United Townships.... 108 00 105 00 Vertue Timea were ete 125 00 142 00 
IRORSEAUI lass het wee 124 00 125,00 WATERLOO : 

Ce ean De serous «0 160 00 154 00 Wellesley and N. East- 

T(E UR Payee petro OMe e a, Secon Ares 130 00 94 00 TOD Olen arte) Aten 205 00 204 00 

PEEL: Elmira and Woolwich. 187 00 187 00 
Albion & Bolton.... . 218 00 200 00 South Waterloo....... 478 00 470 00 
Caled Gtion ay ravea se = 215 00 229 00 VV LTV Uae ees tec: 211 00 206 00 
POC Le Peetiie ceteris ele ate 439 00 460 00 WELLAND : 

DOrONCOml Was Wt ac A. 308 00 287 00 Wen wickayaue oe fe. 200 00 209 00 
Toronto Gore; .. <<... (Spring Fair only) Wa lniileety tay eer ae oe, 80 00 84 00 

PERTH : Weellatide Wer rn oi, 233 90 261 00 
irate tlie im woe ke 22000 Rea tk TOT Llenee re ere eee 129 00 108 00 
4 OUNCE Sy Case ke eae ee ae 128 00 132 00 Stamford and Niagara 
HSBEONEL ects ct as aes 194 00 196 00 Balisn Geter sere 200 00 165 00 
DLOrmIme tole. acess oa 211 00 208 00 Thorold Town and Tp. 124 00 116 00 
BOut ier Ertl ances. 8 3 235 00 215 00 WELLINGYON : 

Fullerton, Logan and Centre Wellington.... 377 00 352 00 

DEC) OX) a Rete A PR irae 216 00 210 00 Idd ite ict ee ees 295 00 303 00 

PETERBOROUGH : ; West Garafraxa....... 63 00 69 00 

East Peterborough .... 352 00 369 00 Guelph and 8S. Wel- 
GOIWAV a saa nes 3% 61 00 60 00 DNS Ted KOU oh ws Arts Ge 800 00 800 00 
OroOuaDeE. 2) fees 124 00 131 00 Rock wo0dii esas ae 183 00 179 00 
Peterborough  IJndus- Puelin Checeee ence are 188 00 190 00 

[GIS he Ree gt eae a 560 00 478 00 W. Wellington........ 195500 189 00 
ISON SEANAD eLearn mane 44 00 42 00 INTC UCN eee cree ares Tifa) 161 00 
Pee di. 28 wats ss 101 00 100 00 Mary boroughiy. 4.006 95 00 97 06 

PRESCOTT : alii OrstOtea ss aa ee 109 00 112 00 
Vankleek Hill........ 273 00 275 00 Peel and Drayton..... 133 00 137 00 
AdEr6Qirs ¢ «2, «1: Mase eek 131 090 129 00 Mount Korestas..e. 2: 212 00 241 00 
South Plantagenet .... 123 00 119 00 WENTWORTH : 

PRINCE EDWARD : LOCI LO TOME E, meer enema ts rs 310 00 317 00 
Brinee-bdward... s+... 428 00 405 00 Waterdown, > s..0. ants). 227 00 227 00 
Poameliasbureh: 7.2... .. 153 00 149 00 South Wentworth..... 189 00 164 00 

RENFREW : ANCasten nce 239 00 200 00 
North Renfrew ....... 398 00 415 00 GlaniorGin eae ie 103 00 110 00 
ES ILE OW oode wscs 2 0 oes 479 00 512 00 MOTO Knee ere seten 91 00 98 00 
CODER St eee Ls 131 00 156 00 Saltieets. tee eaten ONS YoU Be ete en 
PING oe coe ete s ote. 46 00 45 00 W esti Flamborois. co «- 122 00 164 00 

RUSSELL : YY ORK: 

Peege le Ciara ten cone 451 00 410 00 IM axichia (ie ees aren oe 800 00 800 00 
Gausselman..).s.s.s<oe: 51 00 57 00 DCALDOLOe sea re wuss 318 00 317 00 
CATON was... seen vaorike 94 00 111 00 ING WML ketees tends. 592 00 560 00 
UE US Wak cancranewes 0) eee ere BUTLOL ee erent e svar 181 00 155 00 

SIMCOE: Queensville....- Ue, 111 00 127200 
Gao 08 en ey Soe ae ren 249 00 260 00 SChamoe! Cee ete ane 282 00 265 00 
Bast) Simcoe’... 06. 234 00 233 00 W-OGd brid gon een 5 586 00 574 00 
COlOWSLOLs oo cena e+ 180 00 See ane Weston, York and 
CTS cosh aca Ne nee” payee eae a 154 00 157 00 HPO OICOK GS. eek aw 246 00 221 00 
Miny-and Tay ...+ sess 161 00 168 00 Iaprolepnivenayer SeUNU Anns 190 60 175 00 
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GRANTS TO SPRING Farrs, 1909. 

Stallion Shows held in 1908, $517. — Meaford and St. Vincent ........ $26 
South ana r keen. sytoree or oee $50 Weston, York and Etobicoke.... 50 
Protont ye ae ee eee iy 29 Toronto Gores. re. «nee 50 
Nottawasacarer.: to. ose eee 50 Listowel... ec). . 26 tis ose ee 47 
Wellesley. ct ene sae ae eke 32 Maryborough... 2.2..." 39 26 
Caledoniases...6. 22 oo tee 45 Schomberg. so. 22 cess oe 35 
Haldimand iter cesar hg rene oe: 19 South Huron... 2...) 37 
Plmivaleaivas. a. mee ee oe 2 Blythe vi... note att or 37 
WANCHeStEre tine o 7 6t epte- eee 26 N: Bruce and Saugeen”.2-= 2a 33 
Renirewrrll se oe ee oe ee 12 West, Durham..-. /. 2... 40 
WiOQOUStOCK a4. meme teenies 4] Alliston tw s.cccasctes sts 0 tee 50 
Garrick tec ele ee eee 50 Nottawasaga........ ...) .- eee 50 
Markdalednmnc, area e a eter 21 Hm a. fe vice coe s oa See ee 34 
SouthehlUrong. eee ee 50 Seaforth: >: wc. ca + ons te nee 50 
HSQuesile ce tn nema arene 50 Fullarton, Logan and Hibbert.... 41 

$517 $832 

Stallion Shows, 1909, $1,206. Seed Fairs, held in 1908, $29. 

South WeacerlGOe) sas eta eee $37 Carrick’. (c= bon 69 oe nee $14 
W.0GC8tCCKie que a eee ae 48 South-Huron . Ss. 23.72.) 15 
Wellesley and North Easthope... 36 
(A TRELLIS er eee ae ee 50 $29 
Southern: Brancise neers cee, 13 Seed Fairs held in 1909, $204. 
Elmira and Woolwich........... 50 Richmond: Hill. Sue... eee $15 
Walpoletae.. fe Wiehe aii hate ee ot 8 Verulam... vc... +... eee 20 
BOsanquebeaancin: eee eeereer 2 Rentrew.. 05.50.0006 20-8 2 eee 12 
Guelph and 8. Wellington....... 50 Fullarton, Logan and Hibbert.... 19 
BOUth A Orai Uses ey cis Saar aaa 50 Mt. Forest.c. :2.325 55 <1) 10 
INOYIOLK- CORY ere tec eer 18 South Waterloo.......7.:. seme 18 
Heremon Ges, = 2 bon ee tee 45 Barriess.¢: ic. as ss on ee 18 
HaltoneC Ost estes acre ane bee ee 50 Meaford and St. Vincent........ + 
Barrigacces hen cect eeae eee 50 Listowel eee. ae I 10 
WA TRO CEE ete te eee eee hae ates 50 Maryborough... ... 2... ...e 8 
PUTIN 32 Sececin Meta eee eae 50 Tavistock... 0)... .4- 5 + nn 14 
Tavistockhs Seat cote ees 42 Garrick. 44.2 3.3 6s eae 18 
Collingwood, Pp worccnt aactl tea 15 South Huron... 3: 5.) 5... = ee 12 
Garrick career lee gated ree 50 Blyth.c iy occ ces on oo 13 
Hast. there cid foe eee eee 50 W. Wellington ...-2. 7... 32) 18 
West Wents te eee eee 50 —- 
Howicka ere tere ee 35 $204 
Hlovvalese wie oct Oia ae eae 40 
EiSQiesivig Nyc cucu aces ee es 47 Grants to Societies owning Pure Bred Stock, 
Oorn walle. <3 ocr ties come oe oe 12 1909, $1,800. 
Wests Wellincton cca. eye ers 50 Oldcastle...) o....6.< 6 oe oe $290 
SOUL LY 1CLOT Ime eae eeendecre ene an 50 South Woodslee. ».......: a.m 470 
Renfree e. caents erotics. aati ores 14 Drummond. 3.5... -.4s. ee 90 
Prototiaecscc ie cea eee ee 29 Osgoode es 22. wn. none eine eee 195 
Hast: Greys ao eros eto age ere 40 Dummer and Douro: -°..5 eee 290 
Réel teens ots eee ie 50 ODS.ce. ee wit een hee 70 
Dunnvyilleem eee eae ee 25 Emilyvee. 23 sss ss oe 110 
Maberly: 3.5 2... . 4 au 25 
$1,206 Oxford. 6s va.04 5 vagee see 50 

Stallion and Bull Shows, $832 Colchester N......... 02. un eee 110 
Paris’ Skee te ne onretes ame aan $46 Verulam ?..... 2.07.5... se 40 
Rockly near ieee nt eereneer 30 Mirident 022 i... os eo 20 
TivertOniess se... iye eee oe cee eee 50 Lanark Village & Bathurst....... 40 
Palmerston recs space ie ae cea 50 —— 
Arran ONGe Card vena gist.tenet: 50 $1,800 
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SPECIAL GRANTS. 


a 1908 1909 
Indian Societies. 
SEO DAC NOLO) 6 tobi einansios Ai chime ata ees WL Dei eu. tien dedl te ee eer $100 $100 
EDO Ware eee Utrera tok ie buat, aOR mote Me ie” ans 75 75 
TUN Ce ya LeCU IBC Lae tam wpa tr iron eon ee) LN, ABE mse 75 75 
250 $250 


GRANTS TO THE CANADIAN National Eyuipirion, THE WESTERN FAIR AND THE CENTRAL 


CANADA EXHIBITION. 


—_—— 1908 1909 
OC AIA LAUmNA MON omer en Crier te he hae oy ch hn UN Se $2,500 $2,500 
Pe SL nk bal ener Pence aoe yc ee eae at eu lncr es Ba OA ae Ve 1,254 1,309 
cites CCA GAC Aemenaees erie brat ncn aie ean ek, SoS Sin ole i 1,246 1,191 
$5,000 $5,000 
REPORTS OF STOCK SOCIETIES. 
RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURE. 
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Se VWViGOdsleete Gch east: ee ae 500! 412 HOON ee res 1,034 a7 ot 35 538 
IDAGUNINNeaVeyateh Qe eee he eee ales nee 90 51 30 17; 188) 146 102 10 261 
SE OOS Meee ys eckson ae 175 (hs) age Pee 20| 277|, ° 148 SLO eewaret. 344 
Dummer:and’Douro.=.... .. .- 300 OO ere ere 188 904 25 319} EZ 667 
ic tage, 5 PRS heres ene ane ae 120 DG Iie ft Se pune ce L/Oilipee es 10] 20; 190 
COIR Venere ee Pee nel akene. Ae ey a 90 OSiba teers tle. cane 162| 65 89 15; 182 
SOETICSLCTENOTE Ios ahs he kha aly woe Gy Ne dee SA eee 243 Pe te ae eee ea eg et 481 
TOSI ATG) go ce ace ak ek ec ae ipa 168 SOG. eee 254 ee OO a mal eto gere ah, 
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No. 43 


ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN ONTARIO 


IN 1908. 
Societies | Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep Swine Miscel- Total 
5 : * | laneous. : 
$ c Le ree $ ¢ $ ¢c $ Cc $ ¢. 
ALGOMA : 
Central@Alcoma gene... 170 00 SOLO OMe ee ene 4 00 619 00 852 50 
Tron. Bide ge eget te oe 10520 8 00 7 00 2 00 43 00 70 75 
Johnson and Aberdeen ...... 22 00 24 00 9 00 4 25 Aia25 106 50 
NOTE HOLL ae a eee a ar 22 50 L125 1COE 745) 91 00 153 25 
Bruce:Mince sea eee 56 50 18 5( Smo 4 00 105 15 197 40 
Sta Joseph. (sland oe sgesesa se oer 24 00 15 00 3.0 Sine wer oe 100 75 142 75 
Chessalotie. vet ee el 51 50 16 OL 7 00 3 50 95 25 173 25 
West Algoma > .n. neta we 345 00 270 -0G dee pee 40 00 | 2,284 00 | 2,944 00 
HOM Os cee eee eae ee 119 00 77 00 19 50 11 00 216 05 442 55 
Oliver ee eee eee a nee 97 00 90 00 aU) 23700 266 00 488 50 
DY V den eet eee 26 00 40 00 8 00 17 00 190 20 281 20 
Masseyennacic ae oe eee | 64 50 53 00 18 50 oD 258-15 409 90 
KeNOtat 2862s ee eee \(Stock So} ciety. ) 
BRANT: 
DParid ee wires oe eae 335 50 L7L+50 151 00 109 00 582 70 | 1,349 70 
Onondaga.: 5... nae eaten) ee 115 00 34 50 31 00 26 50 2467s 427225 
SOULS Brault aera oe 367 00 169 00 172 00 119 00 440 25 | 1,267 25 
Brvce : | 
Paisle Variety ee ree ee eee | 279 00 147 00 93 50 58 00 346 75 924 25 
BIT kere Oar pe eee ee 18 20 36 £ 18 00 12 00 124 350 270 00 
THurong! pean ee ees 160-75 87.004) 02575 42 50 322045 670 45 
ACUTIGA TCI cere eee eee eee Nima deze 24550 Las: 15 75 95 95 243 70 
N. Bruce and Saugeen........ _ 344 00 SHER | MEE (81 41 bOa 2 Oe 700 25 
Wiartors see ee | 84 00 Gieb S150 12 50 196 45 386 20 
ATTAN-ANOLAraA eee ee 340 00 80 00 | 52 00 24 50 | 250 25 746 75 
Linderwood stn eee ee | 104 25 LOIS 25 sa 9e00 38 00 158 40 440 90 
Hastn ueaca cas ee ee 69 50 32 00 19 00 19 00 162 50 302 00 
IVertonies soe eee eed 97 25 60 00 38 00 6 OES are 36DnzZa 
INOTtHeriines 4, Chon ae 135 50 28°70 49 50 21 00 348 30 583 05 
(Garrick fetes pee eo heeth S)5-135-00 92 50 54 00 ole tay0) 206 “7 2b 
‘Peeswaters 6 ee eee _ 166 75 Pc OUR ee 6 ee 2 00) 273. 50 575 26 
hucknowe toe. sees | 163 00 85 00 4 00 ZInOO 309 00 4582 00 
Cihesle yan sep sheen arian 187 50 101 00 27 50 PHANG 265 9d 609 20 
CARLETON : 
CatletoniG ces sane SO OOM 21 2c 00 si 144200 87 00 | 685 00 | 1,429 00 
HIEZLO Vie ca Peo eee 145 00 | 4600); 11.00 19 50: 256en0 478 00 
Carp tise ot el eee eae 280 00 108 00 | 43 00 12 00 | 234 45°) = s67ieaa 
Marchint Cate eee ee et No |Returns | wale swe |e ece-e-s @ ace ae eee tie een 
DUFFERIN : | 
Dutheritiase cs err ee eee 223 00 AG O01)" 44725 7 50 456 38 Cl tee 
ast lutheran ee ee 195 50; 6900; 42 00 L1a25 229 i 540 50 
Daterin Central eee oe 258 00 | 130 00 | 65 00 BLE0O 383 00 867 00 
Dunpas: 
Dundas ore eee ee ee 147 35 47 25 | 14 00 21 00 293 50 pase ONE 
NM OUIEAIN eee eee oe 125 95 132250 Nees loU 4 50 199 10 493 55 
Winchestertans = ti Sees. 270 00 102 50 48 75 22 00 237 00 680 25 
DuRHAM: | 
Vial byOO keenest eee ...| 4738 50) 260 00 92 00 101 00 527 50 | 1,454 00 
PortsHope atc act cca eee 1265000 74200 wie) 24 200 249 40 658 40 
West Durhamenweas taeemes leo OO 9146.00 132700 77 00 486 5d | 1,072 55 
Cartwrightvrcr eae tees Pye) 43 00 63 50 sale 1aK0) 193 95 453 95 
OTr6n6 5 1s eee eee eee 201 00 8150 ~=69 00 65 25 246 75 663 50 
ELGIN: | 
Hasty Hein oy. cewe sence tase 31 6eiD 286 50 116 50 106 50 475 37 | 1,801 62 
Sirattorayvillesee saa eee ee 78 50 32 50- 19 50 pees 139 40 281 65 
South WOrcueetGru.- ei rae 120 50 51 25 13 00 12 00 276 39 473 10 
WY est. Hil oitie tere nt te eae ares 484 00 300 00 125 00 75 00 360 55 | 1,344 55 
J Wah azorceyaledee ov adWec, psn om Oe 156 75 | 125 75 89 50 27 25 | 242 05 641 30 
Shedden 105 25 “Gn Wes 26 00 18 75 110 00 331-75 


ace. 0116) © ws @.'m) 6) ele: 6) (6) 18 lO) (e) 81,0 ne: 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. —Continued. 


ee . Miscel- 
Societies. Horses. | Cattle, | Sheep. | Swine. ore oe Total. 
$C. Doc. $ C. p Ce $ ¢. Sc: 
Essex : 
CBSE a OO Bet ee oe eee eens gts are -ark 433 00 | 848 50 | 252 00 | 190 00 762 50 | 1,986 00 
(SOT DErS er Meant ati ten oe ee 165 25 31 75 40 75 PAS ONO | GBS a) 400 75 
Amherstburg, Anderdon and | 
NMaldenseetre whe son cht 174 50 72 50 55 50 23 75 | 188 90 515 15 
Coletestenpouthe ies seer. 1200s ae lOIS50 81 80 48 75 | 24995 | 612 00 
Mersea, Leamington and S&S. | 
Gosiveld Siete anc. as eet ae 167 50 SGrD0M = 2ips00 t= 102650 4) 459760 Tt OLII10 
FRONTENAC: 
Tron Len area makes ak oe ee. 196 00 62 50 31 50 48 00 189 25 lO OS 
Keameston= 1p te ete) ae ee 91 00 70 50 33 00 30200 hie 1.97 25, 448 75 
SUOrERMOLODe ase aeration hae een 70 25 Zi) 13 40 20 00 78 75 210 10 
VWicllemlsiaind.sercta gee te 4 see 71 00 a Yas) Vers) 15 00 95 20 210 20 
eT VeLI Seema reece ay ere ne coved 42 00 44 25 Ik 25) 12 50 116 90 PENNY 
Keene De Cmte mire orn Brat tees 83 50 38 25 ERS) 10 00 55 85 207 35 
GLENGARRY : 
Gen ear yaie wer Sinrnis co 168 00 | 178 50 75 50 63 50 | 2385 8d 2\e aD 
Siw lhawrence Valley... 27... 240 50 | 16150] 53 00 4250 | 295 95 793 46 
IGE O11 mets tec cen ey Tene oe tk 150 00 81 75 38 00 44 50 | 196 05 510 30 
GRENVILLE : | 
SoubbrGren vi llega. soir. a. a: 93300 1 175 50 | 62°50 32 00 | 503.75 | 1,006 75 
BUENGERVI LO me. ae 2 Soi. ee 54 00 48 50. 9 00 Te COB e2O0Fi3 324 23 
Nierrick Ville cn ee ia: 1230, 00s 1 2ae60 0 21h fb 30 20 | 248 40 705 35 
Keni ppvilledes na. setdeenn ats 204 50 82 25 A Os Ge Deen ae) 608 95 
GREY : | | 
HASCMATOY aa cater ec hes seas: GO200F es 645002 04-00 TARO Ges FAS 20) 430 20 
Price Cemy escent! es 80 50 45 50 51 00 9 50 | 199 65 386 15 
@olhingwoods lL Prrmant <3 wees 173 50 | 106 50 17 50 BOOM e204 20m een ODO a 2o 
PUOCK ysl gea ud roc ns Metta 116 00; 102 00 | 43 50 2OSOOMI 130e00M e400 
LEO NY ER OVS hee Sekt ACh ete ane 106°50*) 43.25 | 14 00 12 eons Le OO: 287 50 
SDRC VIA. eee. a Patton. 103 00 60 00 64 50 26 00 | 149 25 402 75 
ROBO LIS ee os «al <pet oone 2 er. os 118 50 46 75 bo QOSs SUS00 si lO58 25 442 50 
COTE SOUT strains he elie S14e Toe 6b 5U0n i eeoD 00)" 972001) 300 785s ero 10 
TISSUES ES ear eo tt hay AeA pean ee 156 50 76 00 35. 50 81 007) 263 60) = 562 60 
Cera pete erates one = oe SOM Dee LO nO 15 50 10 50 |, 135 70 213220 
Meaford and St. Vincent..... 114 00 A? O0e ee L620 22 50 | 231 75 426 50 
DesborOwmanct ce acemieee cae 106 00 82 00 27 00 19 00 | 194 00 428 00 
SV.CLenN AMI. capitis Sis = 3 86 00 38 00 16 50 S275) = 158 00 307 25 
SOUL LEG FEVG «Mir en narra os 94 00 61 00 70. 00 19 00 | 839 70 , 1,083 70 
Hanover, Bentinck and Brant) 108 30 72 50 63 00 20 00 162 50 426 30 
Beremomnt eases me eye ty tents 151 50 69 50 31 00 20° 005)" 184-25 456 25 
ESE CAG Setters orca tele nas: 93 00 32 50 37 50 13°75" 168: 00 309 70 
NORMAN DYeeacceacr oie 53 25 38 25 26 25 ea Slee On raemmres ian 0) 
Wik Getaes ial [Se ence oye 162 00 86 00 33 00 18 00} 161 25 460 25 
HALDIMAND: 
Held ima nd es sys tala nee 141 50 70. 00 89 00 24 00 | 28600); 610 50 
Southern branchivne a. .cacne - 161 00 41 00 8 75 9 25 |. 179 80 | 399 80 
Galedoniauie s ceras Uasase ees 286 50 | 207 50 | 164 00 Lo 200 me 4a 7 On ele ce Onno 
Wiel] OLS UE ecto see ee yet ne cate as 270 00 89 50 59 00 AD DOE a 762 20 637 25 
GAT DOTO faba ee eed soos ey 44 00 7 75 28 00 4 85 55 00 139 60 
DUNT VL LO edey Ge Nene ee 223 00 93 00 59 75 15 75 | 156 40 547 90 
HALIBURTON : | 
Weer keuse woe sie see ore ae 19 78 8 67 2a) 2210 44 29 | 76 94 
LEED oyehaceyehcoh: sate en eA raee A ole IVA CAS 15 00 9 50 111 05 179 55 
Cha IOr Pa ties sete sorte eterna = 12 90 3 50 AOD oie stcn leet ate 33 10 | 53 50 
IMINO erinn te seeks alae ee oo 35 50 19 50 LS ROO ee weneee nse 12580D aie el oSe00 
HALTON : | 
(3 CWhivetalen: nt) tae aN aera ne Ee 843.000) 1500 126 50 31) 00s) 604 45 (41510095 
Hequesing@ soe aes. oe oe 245 00 77 00 73 00 28 00 | 303 00 726 00 
Nassagaweya ..........0s eee 141 50 41 00 51 00 6 00 | 185 25 424 75 
Nelson and Burlington....... 193 00 63 00 27 50 8 00 VB84s25 425 73 
Tratal gabe se eats. sei 221 50 96 00 77 00 55 00 | 393 05 842 55 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—Continued. 


Societies. 


HAstTINGS : 


Stirling 
Marmora 


MW GCE Fat eee eee eee 


Madoc 


© ‘e)ieepiul 5, @)(e) «| ee! 1p "6. 6, | 2, Viusiies 1.6) <0, 


Cr ey 


Maynooth 
Dungannon and Faraday 
Frankford 


6 (a6) ce 6| (oni ve tee: im) @ ele edie) (o> 6) « 


Si ee ie. (e 


Si. SiiSise) 6) 8)/b) si ene ee (@. os,e\) es) 1616 


Huron: 


East Huron 


SC ee i ee ry 
v ¢)(@ te) 0: <Q) elle: (e.\e| 6: 0; 0 6 © ‘e lef fa: ta’ lel 6) 
oe ka Ses a '6 joule. @ 0 se ele bre: 16 +0, (0) (im 6 18 ele 


Cy 


TOPIC aE ea ae ee 
Bay field 
Exeter 


er 2 
aire! ie (9)! 9) 8) te eo) © 1s) .¢] 18) o) (a) \0) \6) (e| ju 18 
a 10,0) 6" 4) "0! 0) (0) Fe, 10) ie iw: je) (e; 0 Ve die -e) 'e 


CO 


Duan gann@ ieee een ee 
Turnberry 
Kirkton 


eee reer ese se ee we wee ewe 


eu © © © 6 © 0. 6 fe 6 6 6 © 6 ee we 0 6 


KENT: 


eee © (6) 0) -¥) «0 sa ue re. ©. 6,0 12 16 
eae Be 0 6Me @ © Ke We Oe) 6: 8s oe = 


DAC as ee eae 
Orford 


Cr Sr] 
=) @. 19Li%: (wee) 6° .6.he uel ielie ©. ip) ia) 6/4/46) (eo. 7e, 16 


ve 8 «ee 8 este Se oe we os is 


Wallaceburg 
Raleigh and Tilbury.......:7. 
Romney 


&. (ey Se, 6 See) 0) je ate 8 bl ew elne 


a. (@: (#4: idle) e, (@ ie see ¢.1@, 0, (©) .0\ 19. (ee! ©) 6: 


LAMBTON: 


East Lambton 
Bosanquet 
Brooke and Alvinston........ 
HIOTENGOY tat tee ee a ee : 
Plympton and Wyoming 
W estiliam btonteee se eee | 


@ (60. Ole ie wre 6 0/6 « 6.6 0 


a) © *@ So. .6 ‘Si esirie) ie) e, 6 (v8 (a) Few Je) te. Te 


ia as Hi TARY 20 Sis Tas Tia got aT 
ote! o}\e (8. 0 6-00 219) 6) 16 Je 0. ve) (eo. (6 lee. ea 


@ 0, ive [e) a! (ee) ore: 0 @'e, 0 we te © ree «©: <¢ 


North Lanark 
Dalhousie 
Lanark Township =e ote 
Pakenham sate eo ee 
South Lanark | 
Lanark Village and Bathurst. 
Maberly 


S wie: “9; 10 evs Je, fo ce. \0 3) e' cal 


oie, Ole) 6) 6) erie ne) @ne)e (alle) Te, Silel 6 ke 


Cr Cuca RE et ety Ce ach 


Cr  ) 


LEEDs: 


Lombardy 


Cr ry 


© we 2) @ 0° 6 6 0 0 e 6 6 6 0 ae 


North Crosby 
Lansdowne 


ae ©. (6 @) 60) 0 0) 6: see 


COCO War Sea i Yat eC Ca Suet Jue Yast nC] 


Rear of Leeds and Lansdowne 


Horses. 


poy G 


159526 
106 25 
44 75 
276 00 
173 00 
140 20 
129 75 
87 00 
40 00 
No 
303 50 


153 50 


123 00 | 


144 00 
Spring F 
125 50 
80 50 
204 00 
212 00 
151 50 
151 50 


213 50 | 
167 00 


203 75 | 


138 50 
156 50 
Returns 

154 


Cattle. 


Diez 
Returns 
15125 


108 76 
72 50 
85 50 


air Only. 


55 50 


incom 
io 
00 
75 


Sheep. 


cee er ee eo eloe 


Swine. 


se ee ew oe we 


peewee ene 


e:5@) .0)8! |e) wie 0 ¢ 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


ele eee ec wee e 


ee ee ee wwe 


Total. 


Cet i ey ts > 


@ © © » 56) ee leue 


1,022 66 
410 00 
848 40 
308 35 
459 75 

1,234 60 

1,124 20 
845 05 
464 25 
762 95 


2,406 63 
372 88 
337 80 
507 25 

1,161 90 
675 08 
264 30 


208 41 
622 05 
2,033 75 
710 12 
307 75 
B57 04 
325 43 
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ANALYSis OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULLURAL SOCIETIES. —Continued 


Societies. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. | Swine. | Ae Total. 
aneous. 
b CG. $C |= dc. $ ¢. ene € ¢. 
LENNOX AND ADDINGTON : 
AR CIgT Ore Maes eens ee sons 292 00 160 50 74 00 36 00 516 05 | 1,078 55 
PATMUMetSte SIAN Gis ome es ee 41 45 21 45 18 75 8 75 | 85 89 108-79 
ETTLCSh WT) ontene Seeks ce ae oe 89 90 20°25 ome 14 00 104 25 243 65 
Me chiliee Lonmin. s.tsnse Ber clade ee ae IN OF ERG LUTOS! heen cay aie (cove eer eeclircue tarts art or etenereniee 
GONGhEy Wl Oem ts ee nae 2 00 41 50 19 00 17 00 51 05 240 55 
LINCOLN : 
(WS WoysUGlch) Ae Geeene Sk ae 101 43 3) Lo 55 99 10 44 153 93 356 92 
PAGANI LOY pe teneirOe tne wc Ware et... 95 00 33. 50 47 35 10 25 89 10 274 70 
GiintOns Lownships 2. e024. oe 115 00 41 25 31 00 9 50 260 55 457 30 
Peninsular Centralc....c...... 154 20 2 50 36 75 10 75 122 90 yar all) 
Nidcaranhovaratds Lowel palms EL OO isos cle iey. ers cats sem )|) aaa ona a 308 65 419 65 
MANITOULIN : 
COLresDayre seh tas cake bite - 102 00 75 765 40 00 26 50 248 75 493 00 
Manitewanlino a9). ave ac sus 52 50 45 50 11 50 100; 114 75 225 25 
PVT a eee cet en ne 50 50 20020 10 50 7 50 138 25 230 00 
bro vid ence, Baye sam nen. ces cack 19 75 8 25 14 50 5 50 76 75 124 75 
Plow aides eae oe oes eta: 27 50 5 00 6 00 150 een Ga00 116 50 
MIDDLESEX : 
Dorched. creme eens caret Bs 204 00 163 00 69 25 10 00 130 00 576 25 
Londons Lownships... <<. + 2-o.- 178 00 41 50 28 00 00 st te 00 300 00 
LOLI (Octet tikes kethe ea ras 139 25 115.00 | 28 25 17500 135 00 434 50 
Westminister: ctr cme wens 253 00 36 00 | 35 00 14 50 | 113 70 452 20 
North Middlesex ea ia..e6 198 55 58 60 | 29 50 14 00 215 90 516 45 
a Myra Veer cco teesene shee 58 75 26 50 | 16 00 2 00 57 25 160 50 
dee W a alan UNE ee ee aie re eran 138 00 oye SU BE) GF OU Slo Ze hell af, 
Sirathroyinee cs siee beh ae 8. str 385 00 419 00 LG 2omte ra. 1p 611 00 | 1,664 00 
Carne Cee. eran SARS 163 00 Goa 0 leecO OU Sige, asec 229 50 484 25 
Dele wearers ns scvebec ec 43, 25 36 00 44 75 Tt) 118 70 254 45 
EOS ATI REG KIL YG a Mente weeny oe ees 168 00 75 00 54 00 24 50 179 85 501 3 
MUSKOKA: | 
EMO miniouVbMe ICO. K Qe aan ss Steis 91 00 Al 15 41 50 15 00 281 50 470 7d 
Stephenson and Watt........ 87 00 PASS 5 LAD 6 25 160 50 297 25 
SE TSUC CR RAeeern eek eee. ones oe 39 50 ZOE 2 ae LdeelO 125 99 75 178 50 
SOutheVbUsko Kass «hice one 215 00 92 00 | 46 00 25 00 010620 948 25 
ANWR) Chae alc tse senda ei set se ake 37 00 17 50 | 14 00 2 50 84 35 155 35 
Medora and=WOO0ds0.s:.a.:: 55 50 38 50 950 | 6. 00 1860 (on) 224 OE2o 
iar risOliaree ee. Veena eet: 56 00 14 50 4 50 8 50 49 05 | 1382 56 
Gravenhurst and Muskoka...) 93 50 39 00 LGl25e eed 00 eS 7e36 see coos! 
NIPISSING : | 
JBYexeunt Wie Cea oe Bere. sk, ide pena 23 50 16 25 4 50 ay tan) 89 70 | 137 45 
PARROT Wil hl ape ae ek tas ee eee ke aie Suh Ow) DAU) OY i rhoe eee Soa 4 00 26 00 86 00 
Sturceou: Pallea.cociom sae ses 197 00 69 00 31°00) 30 75 | 16480 492 55 
Gal dwell litres: wees dere dee 44 00 42 50 8 00 12 00 87 00 193 50 
ING Waris Card seis ates cure 82 00 44 75 1450  ~=—s 11:00 258 25 410 50 
Hast NI pIRSING 2c eee eee 89 00 111 50 33 00 | 28 00 233 95 | 495 45 
WATT Onions seeks toe on ae 39 00 30 00 8 00 | 6 00 43 75 I26a75 
NoRrFOLK : 
INGO PLOLKS CO tats x ethers 458 00 311 00 179 OO 95 50 869 50 | 1,913 00 
(OULELANICG ee. ok hen eee 59 25 49 55 19 75 17 50 157 50 303 55 
EDOM TIS CT CLEMe iets geet ucla) eek renee a Ass 42 50 22510 15 75 135 70 327 70 
VAL INCL CLELNYN oral in =, oo eee as occ 96 00 59 26 25 30 23 00 140 °bDsl9 2 324,30 
@harlotteval les... ces spte es 130 50 67 25 54 25 38 50 222i 23 Diinis 
LOU COU tystecet tenets ot. ooo alae 102 00 54 00 31 50 21 00 123 65 Sa2n40 
Nort Walsingham .. 37.2... 112 25 64 50 88 75 | 25 50) 147 50 398 50 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 
ONC Ve LPs wees ie eae cise at ee 162 50 192 00 171 50 128 40 331 25 | 985 65 
Bd bed OTC Aled rman Corso mates plait 166 00 100 00 79 00 48 00 PAS cl 0S LOobnLO 
Bra aaliG Mere ee es cee 145 40 126 25 92 10 52 25 173 47 | 589 47 
NMOGLET Suche ok GRE eeciels tasse a 45 85 64 25 26 75 1550s elL9. 25 aes 2748 60 
SOTTO rt wa eae eee Oe tee > 263 00 99 25 61 25 39 75 249 60 | 712 85 
Cobourg Central.......--.».. 191 50) 27905| 8000 4050 ° 551 75 | 1,142 80 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIE LlEsS.— Continued. 


Societies. 


NorTHUMBERLND.— Continued. 
Alnwick 
Coiborne 
South Monaghan 

ONTARIO : 


® © a le +@ie) eno, (6:0, 1a! 16) 0) (6.08) 66) « 


@) Sle! fe ele enews e | ele els. (6.505 wl fe: (we 


Port Perry, Reach and Scugog 
Beavertonze-ioe. pee ee 
South Ontario 
OxFoRD: 
Woodstock 
Drumbo 
East Nissouri 
West Zorra and Embro 
Tavistock 


© 0,0 we © © w 6 6 6 6 6 «6 


eocerteo owen eee tee ee we 


61059 (0 0) e:' #10 wyeNe..6 ae jo (0 elle e: «ive 


Cr | 


ee eee ee ee eee eee ewes 


Tillsonburg and Dereham.... 


North eNoOrwiche a ee ee 
South Norwich 
Ingersoll and W. Oxford 
Parry SoOunND : 

Armour, Ryerson and Burk’s 

Falls 
Magnetawan 
MeMurrich 
Machar 


@ ie 016 © ww 0 © © © 0 ‘= « 


0: 6 je 46) s' fe 0% la ele. 6 ee sive) la Ameen é = 


fe ee ee ee ew eee eae 


Pee mee Rar. Sony de eae 
United Townships 
Rosseau 


eevee eee eer eee eo 


S10! 6), ‘wleme. 'e\ (ea) 8 0) 06 016 


oe eree ere veer 


Toronto Tp 

Toronto Gore 
PERTH : 

Stratford 


coeoer eee see ee we owe ewe eee ewes 


e) 01.8) 6) -e)se)ie) 18) elle!,0/:8) 66: le\see) site 


2) 656 © (@ «a, \6 ©) 0, ‘et. @ wo) ei 6 
eee eee esr eee eee eee eye 


Mornington 
South Perth 
Fullarton, Logan and Hibbert 
PETERBOROUGH : 
East Peterborough 
Galway 
Otona bees ee eee 
Peterborough Industrial 
Lakehurst 
Lakefield seg cre ke ee 
PRESCOTT : 
Vankleek Hill 
Alfred 
South Plantagenet 
PRINCE EDWARD: 
Prince Edward 


ee COC See eenese ie 


er | 


eer eee eee eee 


Oe @ <0 sie ce @ © 'e 6 * eso 1e.\m @) ei 40 


ore e eee eee eee pe ee eee 


ee) 


] 


eee ee eee sere 


oo © 0 @)\6 6 1% @ «8 's (0 8 » 


oe ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 


or eee rere es ee ee ee ee! 
8: ef6 4) (@ 0.6 (0, 05s = 16 Pi 9 le) >, 6 0) Je) is ele 


ei sevele) ite: ee 6.6) leue'cete 46, (@180 8 '6)-0secien|| 


© lee 6! -@) 6: @ <0 (0 (6, © is\.8 ‘ei:0) @ 58.01) 


m0) 0! © ©. 0, 6 :8) 'd\ce. 0 @,%0; ore) 4) 6) 81.4) 91 


e's 6 6 0 Ww « 6 6 06 | 


ee eee ee eer eee eee ee eee 


Horses. 


294 25 
_ Returns 

149 00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 


— 
Or 
bo 


226 40 


345 00 


Cattle. 


0 6 (© P16 0 616 


191 00 


io 2) 
Or 


air only. 


air only. 


Sheep. 


©) 6 (0. \e\ ee! (0 01 6 


Swine. 


ooo ere ence e 


eo fa Fee: aie) 0) “a fe: 


see ee ee ee 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


ee ee ee eevele 


Total. 


—_—____. 


$ 


434 45 
804 50 
257 75 


C. 


98 90 
749 00 
533 10 
373 00 
301 25 
402 25 

1,084 15 


1,076 00 
1,054 50 


1,225 55 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—Continued. 


Societies. 


Prince Epwarp—Continued. 
mame Wasburehie. aes crs es 
SO DD vaseUEo es. cere ee aes 
RENFREW : 
North Renfrew 


i 


Eganville 
RUSSELL ; 
IRRISeS IRC Owe suena cee ree oe 
GAGE) ITT freee coh coer ae ee 
Clarence 
Russell Tp 
SIMCOE: 
Beeton 
OAS Sd COR cls See oro es 
Coldwater 


eee eee oe eo oe ee ee ew ew 


eae) (6: 0) © evie, ami ve) ce: e816] 01.8, 9) 6) 0) acre 


oe ee eee ee we ee ee ew 
be Oe S.¢ a 6 @ 0 «) 6 6 6 © 6 0 0 0 0 fe 


peoeoet eee see te ee we ww 
oe ee ee eo ew oe we ww ee we ee ee eo 


Tiny and Tay 


ecco ee ee eee eo ew oe 


Cookstowity se 4c eae. ee | 
Bradford and W. Gwillimbury 


Se 


Nottawasaga 
STORMONT : 
Cornwall 


eoeeeee eee ee ee wee ew 


eee eee ee we ee we ew ee ew 


SPOLMOM teamed eae tata ae | 


Osnabruck 
Roxborough 
Finch 
VICTORIA : 
North Victoria 
Fenelon 
Eldon 


oor eee ee eee ww 
, eee eee eee ee ee he ee 
eye) Bi elie © 8 6 10,0, « e 6 0 © © 6 6) 16 6 8 % 
eeeere cece e ee ee oe 


ie) ee! ele. © le) le, ee: -@ ec@.e G6 ee .0 


Mariposa 

Verulam 
WATERLOO: 

Berlin 


eevee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


Aiuisi ie, 6,08 Ge "e) 0) eite see jee, te) 0) @) ale) (6. ce) 


Wellesicy and N, Easthope... 


Elmira and Woolwich 
SMILEY ALELLOOsse scene aed ce: 
Wilmot 
WELLAND: 
Fenwick 
NaN Ge lament, ata ee oie 
Welland 


ee 8 ye ee 


6 8 fe) ee) ce) hs, 0) a, fe: fe) mo] (ells, ei ie) a0 


Berticowan cor rete tes 
Stamford and Niagara Falls... 


Thorold Town and Tp 
WELLINGTON : 


piuevios aise, 4a > 


BGP Gio ch (Clown Peele COO! ORO ONGAP Oy ek 


West Garafraxa 
Guelph and S. Wellington 
ack WOOCgs ete cle tetacn cere 
Puslinch 
W. Wellington 
Arthur 
Maryborough 


Cpe) O.euiey's) 6) © 16) 19, ee 1) [e, 


se ee 


a ipl elise! ©) ‘ete ele) 0) 6 VoL i8).81.6) 6 ile: © 


ec lava. eS 1b) SL le) mh) oe 00 Os 8 eee, Ok are 


4 m0) 8) Se, 6 0 6% 6 C8 e ie: 


@).e)'e, ie, w le; «6. =: © (0 6. @ @: 6 e: 6 6\ || 


piaifel ie? (e) lo) 6. (e) ee) ish eiieylele @: euue. eee 


Sinise (0 (ef (01.6. '6).64>) 6 #16) 6 B>)S) 6 8! 7 


Horses. 


$ oc. 


120 25 
No 


408 00 

699 55 | 

155 00 
Returns i 


362 35 
84 50 
GS YO 
Returns 


259 00 
134 00 
Returns 
215 00 
115 00 
204 00 


VFL 50 
59 50 
Returns 
88 75 
65 00 


| 


00 
00 
50 
25 
00 
50 


Cattle. 


Dees 


51 00 
Returns. 


206 00 
200 55 
65 00 
ncomplet 


265 77 

42 00 

125 25 
incomple 


76 00 
119 50 
incomple 
84 00 
63 00 
49 00 
47 00 
89 00 
84 00 
59 00 
35 50 


142 75 
101 25 | 
incomple) 
99 50 
21 75 


49 00 
61 75 
a) 
459 50 
58 50 
107 25 


Returns. 


Sheep. 


Se 


6 Cc. 
19 50 
92 00 


49 65 
45 00 


@ 


Jay is 

10 75 

32 CO 
te. 


139 00 
72, 00 
te. 


30 00 | 


te. 


— 
poe 


Swine. 


Joy CIMT Ce Ot Cece 


Miscel- | 
laneous. 


$ oc. 
267 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES — Continued. 


Societies. 


W sLLINGron. — Continued. 
Palmerston = ke ae ee 
Peclkand! Drayton eae ae 
MtRWoresteee eee oe 

WENTWORTH : 
ROCK LOD eer tniee aca, eee 


Pomerat yes, 
Glanford 


sh ie: (wi ville 0; 6. .0ele se) =) a) «0 (6). tere 
, (@) 18) to'We 85s edie. e:6) je)nelte + sieeve 1s 16 
Cymcecs era 


VoORKc 
Mark ham kvs eo eee eee 


S, 0) ele. te im) (ele, leuheial ld Merle, (eee 6) on 


Oe 0 8 © eo 6 Oe bw ote oo 0 © 


SUtLGI Fac es Ge ae eee ee 
Chocensyil let. 6 tiene werner 
SChOMDGlOe ere we ner eeee 
Woodbridges as. = eer 
Weston, York and Etobicoke. 
Richmond Hill 
INDIAN SOCIETIES : 


@ 7.9) 0) [ee felis: ‘61 fer 06 <0)ue «: 


SIXMNallOUS cece eee eee | 


Chippewaseecac ee ce ree 

Muncey Tecumseh 
CITIES: 

Canadian National 


aS leere eee 


oie) .@ #1) #) Asef elusive. 6 


eee eles; ‘ade! @delisielionia 


Horses. 


8,055 
2,502 00 


3,139 00 


Cattle. | Sheep. 

$ C. $ ¢ 
41 00 27 00 
67 00 30 00 
156 00 72 00 
87 50 70 00 
108 00 38 50 
34 00 53 00 
27 50 39 7d 
44 75 32 00) 
49 00 24 50 
25 00) 54 00 
673 00 247 00 
175 00) 16 00 
115 50 147 00 
42 00 49 00 
54 00 52 00 
63 00 73 00 
98 50 77 00 
& 00 40 00 
30 50) 12 00 
Shey Mee) 25 59 
LSS (Oe aren ree 
20) 41) een ene 
7,856 00 2,747 00) 
1,943 00 1,115 00 
2,258 00 659 OO 


Swine. 
$6 ¢. 
Ly 
2) 
58 


47 
26 


© 6.10 -@ 6 2 © '» 


2,492 00. 


910 00 


915 00 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


13,334 
4 256 
1,979 41 


Total. 


), 34,484 25 


10,726 00 
9,765 41 
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DATES OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS, 1909. 


PLINCARLAL pegachan aes cae Sept. 28, 29. 

PN GEMINI VE ten at ae wiles, Sane Sept. 28, 29. 

J SUhchhcl ons es Gamegear tae teen Sept. 20, 23. 
VOR LON cen ists 5 ceate o7 Oct. 5, 6. 

LPS OM gee cetca ks te ae Oct.7,7 8: 

aha AgaYey > Soe Sa Mek ear acne Sept. 6, 10. 

PAPE WISOUL ye cece sisue ee eis Sept. 28, 29. 
PYIDEETO VAG? satel ahaa eke Ocie a: 

PAST WOR Lic teeta ete ahs i5 6 Sept. 30. 
PATOL ER ee tote sr tegen ase ceee t Sept. 22, 23. 
PNT EYEUOUT OS 2a a ecls =, scons Sept. 22, 23. 

PA GEO Tenens stimu tte as wot Oct. 5,6. 

EA SUOE Will Caterer ce terane ok cae Sept. 28. 
Bothwell’s Corners ..... Septeou sOCucl 
BB BUICERVLITIC Sieroter. erst os Sept. 22. 

Par eveab aise aes ie ea .0 5 Sept. 28, 24. 
Bowmanville............Sept. 21, 22. 
Brigden geteiec ws sc oe Oct. 5. 
eae MiG Ut orate r tatters Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Giocay oO CO lige aes. = en Sri Sept. 29, 30. 
EVER ICs pera wend Ciena ea aoe Sate 97, 28, 28. 
eta Ket O GK meas al. Geasce = Sept. 28, 29. 
TPLONG Meetia ee ee ees Oct. 5, 6. 

Brace OTide@es. cn. gon anes Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
eR W GK erm casee cues S> Sepineg wile: 
PERO Le ern eRe ele wens Oct. 4, 5. 
POG VI lemre cede ots visa Septied; oy 9: 
Bb leneiny un. ee. 8s Oct On, 
SEARO UO Mamas tes ose ce Sept. 21, 22, 
Bure COir) es ce eels os. ete =s Sept. 30. 

Wa Chace hae orl ome Sept. 29. 
IBGUSseiattcei nes he socks Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
el WOO eee sae sos en OGt2D).6: 
eee LOM a ai susie. oan Oct5..6: 
JBUS LG) anal gay settee eenereen Sept. 22. 

RR AMRO RCL eteed wscao ey» Bac oon Oct. 19, 20: 
Belg macteittse co's cs ace as Octeoy.0; 
etl OO Kas acces a isae crs oe Oct. 4, 5, 

IDSA TOS VILNC ie Beeene eee « Sept. 29, 30. 
OPC ca Gia oat ene Soke ae Sept 30, Oct. 1. 
OER AICE NS a ale ee orcemrnsaick Sept. 28, 29. 
Clarksbureews saoc cess 6 os Sept. 30, Octal: 
Gookstow it saath accus. 2s Octio7,6: 
MODOOM RM te Acces een ae. Sept. 23, 24, 
CGDOUT ete wr teens ae: Sept. 22, 23. 
@actletonme cc. enc Sept. 27, 28. 
Wombetrr rst ees Oct. 5, 

@olline wood... 2a..ee. = Sept. aa 
Cornwallen cis eens aoe Sept. 9-11. 
GOLOOrne so el ae ee Oct. 5, 6. 

Cha tlnanisee ese ciel Sept. 20-22. 
@aledonidsas.- 4-8 52+) Octs 4.8: 
CiiatewOrul gs ances cet Sept. 16, 17. 
Campbellvilles 2... 2: . Octal 24 
TOreedel sewer ete as Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Neiraclaul emer aeecretey aces. os OCte dane: 

|B Ya60n Oe nce aera Sikck el Acer e Sept. 28, 20% 
Mertens Gece aerate Sept. 27, 280: 
Piny es eee ee Sept. 21, 22% 
DiWasEheel Satria oe c.ce Sept. 21, 22. 
Delaearece 21h eter OCU-eeU: 
Desoron enacts iets irs Sept. at 25. 
Drayton. wees ose Oct. 5, 
Dorebestera..+ «+++: 2" Oct. a 

Ril nivaees te ae eter Sept. 28, 29. 
BimbrO nor eee oie Octaet: 


CPEs ote. eee 


WSSOXK esos. cee 

I Oct rac cae 
Por laiaw ee Okan aoa eeonae 
EO reniCeas a ae 
Porte Uriess sane 

Feversham... o.. 2: 
Bileeherniona er 


Fenwick... ; 


Freeltone. ja. ote 
Fergusis acts -b ne es 
Fenelon Falls...... 
Brankville..-.... a: 
HOTCS tate cumeeee oe 
CTOFTICS eee eae eee 
Grand Valley...... 
Gravenhurst ....... 


GleNnCOGN ean eee 
GOderIC Ween ee 
Glantorcece. eae 
Haliburton aseaena: 
Holsteins eee 
Huntsville .... 
Hichgaters. a 
TLarrow eee ee ee 


Ingersoll perma 
Lidertont@e sae 
JALVigio eeceee cee 
Kacawonew... -<.- 
Keene etna ase ete 
Wiley {bes rece 
Koimcarcdiniess eae 
Kem blew cans sr 
Kemptville........ 
Kirkton we oe 
Kinmoun tesserae 
GTI Olip won aseos 6 
am Dethitanre cee 
akeneld ae 
W2ORIN OG ras eee ee 
Lansdowne.... 
Lindsay mas. aoe 
eucki0 Waar ones 
Pesto wele ween secre: 


ona Dard yereere x 
ions Heady... 


Little Current 


MecDonald’s Corners 
Masseyinsacae ce. 


Manitowaning 


eee ee 


Mipill oper se eee 
MM tee Orestaaeres nee 
EAR AV Nee ato dcr 
Viper yeas sete 
Middleville........ 

Metcalicwiaueas a. 
Magnetawan....... 


Oct. 14, 15. 
Sept. 30. 

Sept. 29, 30. 
Sept. 16, 17. 
Oct. 4, 5, 6. 


Re at Oct7, 3 


Oct. 12, To 
Octin6, vf 
Sept. 30, Octae ls 
Oct. 6, Ee 

Sept. 30, Oct 1c 
Septa 29, 00. 
Octee2: 

Oct. 19; 202 
Sept. 30. Oct. 1. 
Sept. 14-16. 
Sept. 27, 28. 


Sept. 20, 21. 


Sept. 24. 


Ocieeb..b" 
Sept 29. 
OEt. O20" 

O Cine inner. 
Sept. 22, 23. 
Sept. 28, 29. 
Sept. 22, 23. 
Sept. 30, Oct 1. 
Octal 0. me 
Sept. 22, 23. 
Otero. 
Sept 28, 29. 
Cetra: 
Sept. 22, 23. 
Septum omed econ 
Sept. 23, 24. 
Sept. 21, 22. 
Sept. 10. 
Sept. 4. 
Sept. 29, 30. 
Octane 
Oct 9 

Septs 21,22. 


... Sept. 10-18. 


Sept. 23, 24. 
Oct. 5. 

Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Sept. 29. 

Sept. 21, 22. 


Sets Sep. 23, 24. 


Sept. 28, 207 
Oct. 1. 

Sept. 20, 21. 
Sept. 29, 30. 
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DATES OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS.—Continued. 


Madocsg snsanies a heen SepEaloala: Sirallordyillereen eee ere Sept. 15. 
Mooreneld =e, eee Sept. 80, Oct. 1. Sarlias Menace wees Sept. 27, 28529: 
Milveriolivw st. ae Sept. 25, 24. MDOCNCELV I 16 mutt ee Sept. 28, 29. 
Wlerling setae sas eee Sept. 30, Oct. 1. PUndridve == = eee Oct. 4, d: 

Nite .Bridoes \carracuee Octs v7 Pturveon sh aligur eee Sept. 22, 23. 
Mill biCok Sin jenna eer sae DU; Octaaly Shelburnejssce sarees Sept. 28, 29. 
Mild ma Visacn ane ae eS Sept. 27, 28. Sault Ste Marie.......... Sept. 22, 23, 24, 
NLT COV ices wee oe ae Oct. G 8. Sproucedalew ae tees Sept. 27, 28. 
McKellar ane ee Sept. 28. South: Mountains os Sept. 9, 10. 
Merrnickyilles «eer Sept. 16, 17. Smith villogeme a see Sept. 23, 24. 
Meatordveet es ne A sIDODts Lo eet: SIINCOGee ae ewe ete Oct. 12-14. 
Vicari Ae gren: eater a, pept. 22, 23: Dosivlary sae fe eee Sept. 22, 23. 
Mitchell exten. yan Sept. 15, 16. Shannonvilles.. 225 Sept. 25. 
NewMarket... ce seen Sepis 29.650) Oct le SUratlord gees cree Sept. 28, 29. 
NOP WICH pete one eee Sept. 21, 29, sheddencin. sera Sept. 29. 
Newsliskeard sere tree Septea Gwl7. BPrinonel arene eae Sept. 23, 24. 

ING WDOTO5) tee ate crane. Sept. 4, 6. pireetsvill6s..¢7- ee ee Sept. 29. 

ING Wile (Ola eaten en Dept ine SUrling a wane eee Sept. 23, 24. 
NewsHambure.-....7 ee Sept. 16,-17. Dtrathroy.cee. saree Sept. 20; 21jazze 
INOTWOOd eee se eee Och 125137 SchomDeressese. eee Oct. 14, 15. 
INGOT CO ae ee tareees ee Sept. 14, 15. SCALDOlOne eta J. swepoene 
NIGGA Tags er tree ee ae Septe22. Ah pas ek Ec or a Oct. 5, 6. 
Orangeville sso. Sept. 23, 24. a bedford Sareea sare Sept. 29. 

Os Wekin ee Ae eee sept. 29, 30, Oct. 1. Pa vistoclee meee seers Sept. 20, 21. 
Oak WOOUr seat Le eee Sept 27, 28. Weed enn net arc rere Sept. 29, 30. 
OB NS Wal siete geet te Sept. ie aye Dhamesville; .s6. eee: Oct. 4) 5563 

OG esse oie on ales cmeeren cok Oct. Tilson burp sess eee Sept. 28, 29: 
OLA Wasa sie Meese anes Sept. a0 ike Riverton saereee eee Oct. 5 
Onondaga aan Octisd: hessaloncawnse warren Sept. 23 

COLO eos ere eee ee Si) 0) en LOGS Water os en. arenes Octs 5569 
OWenteound sree. mee Sept. 14, 15,16; Thnorndales a. ae Oct. 5. 
Oltervillene tf. es Oct tas. eUDOTOl 3 aaeeee eee ee Sept. 27, 28. 
OTONO ent age vac tier eae Sept me One lie LOKON COs eet eee ae Aug. 30 ‘to Sept 13. 
Orillta Rigen erent ee ee Sept. 28, 24. Utterson< tee en ee Sept. 30, Oct 1. 
Brice valle aes See Ochre. Underwooderr. na. ae Oct. 12. 

Rta Carlino wee ee Sept. 22. Vankleeksh ileus seni Sept. 21-23. 
POWassals eke 6 ee Sept. 28, 29. Merne ta ans cen eae Sept. 20, 21. 
Rarishee te 5 3. ie ete Sept. 23, 24. Wis OT011@: eer eee eae Octal 2. 
Palmerston. co tee Sept. 28, 29. Wellesley Mie stetecneneee Sept. 14, 15. 
Peri e et ete ae ee Septs:l, 2, 3. Winchester cries: es. tee Sept. 7, 8. 
PALES SOUNC wc eee Sept. 29, 30, Oct: 1: Warkworthves eter Oct ieee 
etroleagamunic.ne weer Sept. 23, 24, 25. \Wiidrtoni pce sees nena Sept. 23, 24. 
Eatk hill epee eee Oct 556" Weterdowiiters pees oes OGiz.oF 

PIN KerLOn epee ies ee Sept. 24. Wallacebo reece esate Oct. 13, 14. 

Ee LCLODE ween meee ee Sept. 22, 23. Wallacetownace asses Sept. 30, Octisle 
Paisley. .e ee one eee Sept. 28, 29. Walkesporttercc eee: oe Sept. 30. 

ie loiny a reece sees Sept. 30, Oct. 1. Walteristlalig= ire aces oe Sept. 28, 29. 
Queensyillecs. .5.9 4.005 Octyp eG: Wilhamstowniewn.s. ee Sept. 22, 23. 
Rockwood erage ce ee Octane. Weston tetera adeno Octal 2, 

Rain Dairy tere ee Sept. 22, 23. Walkertonicrs. seas oe Sept. 16, 178 
ODM Se Vi lice arenes eee Octza la?) Watlordam aetna Octiarr 

Ra ODS cern ee a rage ee Oct. 6. Walston cn teen yearn Oct. iB. 
Roan eye. ca Wi eee Oct. 4, 5. Wolfe:islandwes seer Sept. 21, 22. 

I OGSEa gat re at eee Sept. 22. Wood Brid oe si sea ee Oct. 12, 1B. 
HOSED ea Chie 5 Octale Wind hance ate cree Oct? 6: 

OnITO Wich ce eee Sree Septe zie 22a23° WGodyi lev nee serene Sept. 16,172 
Rockton: ccm. = s0ctad ois) Wingham iaen cere Sept. 28, 29. 
iehmond. eee: eee ee Sept 27, 28, 29 Welder ence ates Oct. 5, 6. 

ROCK Lyn etke re crn rues Octa7, Ss. Woodstock even scene . Sept. 29-24, 


Richard’s Landing...... Sept. 25. LCD yi ote eee Oct. 13. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES, 1909. | 


REsuLtTS or COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS AND PRIZE-WINNING GRAIN 
AT WINTER FAIRS. 


The increasing interest that is being taken in these competitions is shown 
by the fact that the number of Societies which entered in 1909 was 77, as against 
47 the year previous, an increase of about 64 per cent. Other Societies, sufficient 
to bring the total to nearly 100, had made provisional entries, but the late, cold 
spring delayed seeding operations so much that they decided not to enter the 
competition till next year. Sixty-one societies made entries in oats, three in 
wheat, one in barley, peas and beans, five in corn and a similar number in potatoes. 
Twelve hundred farmers competed, with a total acreage judged of 20,000. 

The reports of the judges show that there is considerable attention being paid 
by farmers to securing better and purer seed grain, and also to improved culti- 
vation of the land and the eradication of weeds, especially on the part of those 
who had taken part in the two previous competitions, but there is much more to 
be done in this direction before perfection is reached. Farmers, generally, take 
little care in the securing of pure seed. In many of the fields judged, crops, other- 
wise fairly good, had points deducted from them on account of mixtures, not only 
of varieties of the same kind of grain, but of other kinds as well. Oats would 
have wheat and barley intermixed, and in one wheat section the judge reported 
much of it as only fit for local purposes on account of its being so mixed. In 
corn crops, too, there was a very noticeable lack of purity of seed, while potatoes, 
in some cases, were mixed. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that each variety 
of grain and potatoes be kept quite apart. In this way only can the best prices 
be realized for seed grain and roots, and the splendid prices obtained during the 
past two years for grain from the prize-winning fields in these competitions should 
be incentive enough to stir up every farmer to do his best to keep his seed grain, 
at least, free from all possibility of getting mixed. 

Equally important is the separation of different varieties of potatoes. The 
careful housewife knows how satisfactory it is to purchase tubers all of the same 
cooking qualities and uniform size and will pass over mixed ones. The dealer 
to satisfy his customers is chary of purchasing any large quantities in districts 
where mixed potatoes are grown, and thus the growers suffer financially through 
this discrimination against their poorly-assorted tubers. 

Very little treatment of seed grain and potatoes with fungicides and mixtures 
previous to sowing is reported. This is a line along which greater interest is 
desirable. 


Wereps Most CoMMONLY FOUND. 


The alarming rate at which the perennial sow thistle is spreading over the 
Province calls for strenuous work on the part of farmers in combatting this subtle 
weed foe. Almost unknown a very few years ago, it is now found in more or less 
large patches in many sections of Ontario, both east and west, and unless steps are 
taken at once to check it, in a very short time it will be found everywhere. The 


[3] 
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best plan of destroying it is by smothering. Pasture the land closely with cattle 
and sheep till about the middle or end of June, according to the season; then 
plough down, cultivate well and sow the plot with rape, buckwheat or millet. Rape 
in drills is especially good, as its rapid growth smothers the thistle faster than 
any other crop, and this process is helped by frequent cultivation. If the thistle 
is not destroyed the first season, repeat the smothering process the following year. 
Success has also been obtained by allowing the thistles to commence blooming, 
when the weed is devoting all its strength to producing seed; then plough care- 
fully, making certain that all the thistle growth is turned down, cultivate thor- 
oughly, manure the land and sow to one of the three crops mentioned above. 

Stringent means should be promptly adopted by Municipal Councils to pre- 
vent the spread of this most noxious weed. A, group of farmers in a locality 
may take every precaution in an endeavor to keep their farms free from this 
troublesome pest, but their efforts will be in vain if one farmer in the district 
allows this perennial sow thistle to go to seed, for every wind that blows scatters 
its seed over the land for miles. 

Besides the perennial sow thistle, the judges found the following weeds: Rag- 
weed, wild oats, mustard, couch grass, dock, Canada thistle, annual sow thistle, 
wild buckwheat, lamb’s quarters, bladder campion, wild chicory, cockle, catchfly, 
bindweed, foxtail, camomile, wild tares, ox-eye daisy, pigweed, golden rod, mullein, 
yarrow, shepherd’s purse, false flax, wild carrot, blue vervain, and numerous 
smaller and less noxious weeds. 

Expert judges were sent out by the Ontario Department of Agriculture to 
judge the crops, and no charge was made to the societies for this work. In many 
sections these judges delivered short addresses and gave the farmers advice as to 
the destruction of weeds prevalent in these localities and the kind of grain best 
suited to the different districts. 

One of the most interesting features at the Canadian National Exhibition was 
the magnificent display made by the Department of Agriculture with sheaves of 
grain from the prize-winners in the Standing Field Crop Competitions. It was 
a revelation to the many thousands, who constantly thronged the building to see 
the golden sheaves that were garnered by up-to-date Ontario farmers. One arch 
built completely of oats bore the motto, “Ontario’s 100,000,000 bushel crop.” 30n 
the main arch, which was made up of all the different kinds of grain grown on 
Ontario farms, was a printed banner with “Value of Ontario’s Field Crops in 1908, 
$185,000,000.” The statistical returns are now in for 1909 and Ontario’s field. 
crops are valued at $205,000,000, equal to the total combined crops of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. These arches were 200 feet in length. Generous prizes 
were given by the Directors of the above Exhibition to the winners in this splendid 
exhibit. Never before in the history of the Dominion were the products of the 
fields so largely and so well displayed. At the Central Canada Fair a similar 
exhibit on a smaller scale was made. 


As in 1908, two bushel sacks of grain from prize-winners in the Field Crop 
Competitions were shown at the Winter Fairs of Guelph and Ottawa, and for this 
purpose the Province was divided into two sections, east and west of Toronto. 
Those in the eastern part of the Province exhibited at Ottawa, and those in the 
western at Guelph. Upwards of 300 bushels of grain were exhibited at these fairs. 

The prize-winning grain was retained by the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture for experimental purposes, in all about 70 bushels. This was distributed 
among the eleven agricultural representatives of the Department, with headquarters 
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at Morrisburg, Perth, Lindsay, Whitby, Galt, Essex, Simcoe, Collingwood, Nor- 
wood, Picton and Carp, and will be apportioned among farmers selected in these 
districts. The methods of cultivation of this grain will be supervised by these 
specialists and the farmer who receives it will be obliged to return a similar quan- 
tity in the fall to be utilized the following spring by other farmers in the different 
districts under similar supervision. 

The grain which did not succeed in winning a prize in the keen competitions 
at Guelph and Ottawa was sold by public auction; good prices were realized and 
the money promptly forwarded to exhibitors. 

It is admitted on every hand that the work of these Field Crop Competitions 
has resulted in untold benefit to all concerned and it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment that every Agricultural Society in the Province should take part therein. 


RESULTS. 


1. Increased production of pure seed. 
2. Publicity given to names and addresses of farmers who have such seed 
for sale. 
3. Increased prices obtained. 
4. Improved cultivation of soil. 
5. Better methods of weed destruction. 


J. LOCKIE WILSON, 


Superintendent. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS. 
OATS. 

got ie he le 
5 : Zz = 8 i| = 3 
a J mon r=} ra 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a & Es = 8 5 res : 8 
S a =| HSa| g86| 84 6 
© S 3 | 3:2| go83| wé 2 
E § e | e2s|-seal See 
7; S Be A oe, ea ee a 
ALGOMA. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
CENTRAL ALGOMA SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. 8. Peart, Jordan Har-| , 
bour. 
W. G. Alderson, Sault Ste. Marie./20th Century ...| 173 Ze 7 17 203 | 84 
Jno. Neff, Sault Ste. Marie...... do RS A) 20 7 VWs 21 82 
Wm. McKee, Roundwood....... Sensationes.s «<a. 15 22 7 17 20 81 
Geo. H. Farmer, Steelton....... Abundance ..... 15 15 9 19 22 80 
H. Marshall, Sault Ste. Marie... CO trae cee 164 | 17 vf 16 oe 784- 
Conrad Becker, Sault Ste. Marie. 0) = Be ee, 15% | 20 is 16 194 | 78 
Thos. Avery, Koraheiio0c2..6.s eiperian=. %.4...c5.6 123 19 8 15 15 695 
Frank McKee, Roundwood...... Bannere..cn soe V7 20 8 10 13 68 
Chas. Penno, Sault Ste. Marie... /Storm King ....| 12 15 64; 16 17 664 
C. W. Eggilesfield, Sault Ste.Marie/Banner ......... Ly 15 5 12 19 62 
DRYDEN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. 8. Peart, Jordan Har- 
bour. 
Oop rle pa ie OXROTILL we eee Sete ce Storm King ..... {7 23 7 18 21 86 - 
JNOrpvAssOrerar, -Oxdritt.:.. ae Abundance ..... 164 | 23 8 18 20 854 
Paul Kennedy, Dryden......... Bumper King 17 18 _ 8& | 19 22 843 
Alex. Skeene, Dryden........... Banner i.c sce 164 | 223 7 18 20 84 
Anderson Bros., Oxdrift........ UO PS eee 174 23 6 16 21 833 
John Adams CORM i eeeretl ee Oyen ea aoe ¢ 152 22 8 173 20 834 
W. J. Robinson dO Ae ik sees AYO | sah acta ats ala 16 22 8 16 20% | 823 
Robt. Latimer DOS Seiiak cee Siberian 9.2 .%.../: 154 | 20 fé 16 22 804 
Jas. Latimer Oo ser cates s Bannerao wee. oe 17 20 ri 16 20 80 
John Latimer, Dryden ......... Siberian <2iaa 14 -|- 23 5 18 20 80 
JORDEFIUGCHISONS 900. eee anche hee ne ae ee eet 14 20 8 14 19 75 
EK. W. Wice GO rk oats promi toy oe oe ete eee 144 | 18 4 17 19 724 
Phos Purmer. Oxdriltcns.). Se. Bannersse, ayer 13 19 5 16 19 72 
BRANT. 
Paris AeR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—T. W. Lennox, Barrie. 
John Doyle, Paris Station....... Abundance ..... 17 25 9 20 23 94 
Alexander Hall, Ayr............ American Banner) 17$ | 24 93 | 20 22 93 
—. Barker & Son, Paris......... Prince Royal ...| 18} | 23 9 18 23 914 
Ropts Cochrane; Ayt. tes ae Witter rishi 174 | 23% 94 | 18 224 | 91 
Wimn-? Richmond, 7Ayru.... sere dOBee ae 163 | 234 4-718 23 904 
Wm. Guthrie, Paris Station..... Banner san dooce ee 163 | 23 9 18 224 | 894 
David Patton, Paris Station..../Scottish Chief...| 163 | 23 Shs ore 234 | 89 
Fred. Tuck, Brantford... .:.....: American Banner] 17 243 8 18 203 | 884 
Wire MenierwAyvre cre ee ee Banner. yw. 17 2a 84 174 22 88 
Thos. Newton, Paris Station....|/Prince Royal .. 144 | 21 93 | 17 204 | 824 


* General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity of 
growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging. 
+ Yield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of wall-filled heads of plump grain 
of good quality and uniformity of maturity. 
NOTE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 Ke aes Bn 
: peite ee ee tb gen 
2 3 sues oh oa jad 2 
. Oompetitors in Order of Merit. = 5 de Be = eas a ; 3 
= 4 B | dee) ee3|- 84 | 3 
(= ° =) Or mn : 3 pe 
EI ¢ | @ | $43| BEE] 8 | 3 
3 o Ge aire! ee! O64 = 
Zi o ost Aeon mip e 
BRANT.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
Srtx Nations AGr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Simpson Rennie, Toronto. 
Chancey Garlow, Ohswekin..... Oats .....seseeee 17% | 22 8 14 20 814 
Geo. E. Curley, Ohswekin....... GOS fae ee 124 | 18 8 15 174 ; 71 
Arch. Russell, Hagersville...... COG atees wens eat 15 18 5 16 153 | 694 
Jacob Bomberry, Ohswekin..... ei Fe BURR Ae toe 12 18 8 16 14 68 
David Fish, Newport........... CL Osetia Ner hemes our ores 13 14 6 15 165 | 644 
H. G. Garlow, Ohswekin........ GO ates oats sok 13 11 7 16 17 64 
Geo. E. Powless, Tuscarora..... Glee SuPer nane 124 | 138 84; 16 134 | 634 
Jno. Burning, Ohswekin........ Osten titers as. os 11 12 8 17 15 63 
Geo. P. Hill, Ohswekin.......... RS LES BAe 12 113 7 16 12 584 
Win. Smith fBurtehve.o a. o:3 COMMER tetas Os 9 13 5 V7 10 54 
A. Jamieson, Ohswekin......... GIGy Riise care cea 172 12 5 11 125 | 524 
- Alex. H. Lottridge, Ohswekin...| dO ........-+-, 10 12 7 13 9) 51 
Wm. Sinithesdr;, Burichiys ccs: «or CORO, Para eal wa oes 8 Lt: 5 17 10 51 
Wm. H. Jamieson, Ohswekin....| dO .....-..-.-- 10 4 6 10 1k 4} 
SoutH Brant Agar. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, Ridge- 
way. 
T. W. Smith, Seotland: +. -.... Black Oats ..... 19 | 20 nis aa es aie ont 
H. A. Lester, Burford.......... Bumper King ...| 17 22 10 20 205 | 894 
ASD GO Uinardy 2 odes taney Ligowa ss <2): .| 174 | 22 91 | 18 | 22 | 89 
J. H. Wooley des ee 20th Century....| 17 24 8 18 213 883 
D. J. Standing owe ae Siberian ........ 15 24 8 19 20 86 
J. EK. Brethour id Ode os eae W Hilt eit aertti eet aeee 17 24 7 14 21 83 
W “Ho Metcaliei- domes. ees New Irish White) 13 23 10 18 17 81 
ND: RB Hamilton 060 2 American Banner| 14 24 7 19 16 80 
C. Hodgson, Brantford......... Dodd’s Harly ...| 14 22 9 18 17 80 
J. G. Hanmer, Brantford....... do 14 22% 9 17 17 794 
Wm. Creighton, Burford........ Wi Leet ears wc 13 20 9 15 22 719: 
L. E. Parnell Gora wien 20th Century ...4.12 ee 9 18 16 ai 
E. F. Park G0 see Banner e = were oe oe Lie 8 12 ai 74 
BRUCE. | 
ARRAN & TARA AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. B. Jeffs, Bond Head. 
ASCO W RE ATAnt es oe ae ieee White Mammoth.| 15 24 9 18 23 89 
J. Thompson & Son, Dobbington.|Danish.........- 153 22 9 19 224 88 
THOS. Dippins,. Tara savas ates King Edward ...| 13 23 8 18 21 83 
Je Black, Airs Kolsytncg ics eee: ATAMItODA Sete a, 13 22 10 18 19 $2 
tT. (Gowanw AlLlantorde, access Sheffield Standard! 134 25 8 19 16 814 
Wm. Tippins, Arkwright........ Canadian Pride..| 13 20 9 18 20 80 
W. T. Wolfe, Mount Hope....... New Century ...|° 14 20 8 14 21 77 
Wm. Fawcett, Tara... 5. 5... => LATOWAR erst ascs 154 15 8 Le 20 754 
A. Rowan CO tal coe ohio es Barner cveuccers 15 12 iT 15 21 70 
F. Scarrow Voie Canadian King ..| 133 | 10 i 15 21 665 


Nors.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table ar 


e the maximum scores. 
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OATS. 
3 3 
2 s 8 
4 : F FS Q, ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ie = de 
: z| 
: Eilaes 
Z & ca 
BRUCEH.—Oontinued. (20) | (25) 
CARRICK AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—David Smith, Smithdale. 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay..... Sensation ....... 18 23 
Matthew Weiler, Formosa...... Tartar King 18 24 
H. P. Schmidt, Mildmay........ Tartar King 19 20 
J. G. Thomson, Mildmay....... Banners oe 17 22 
George B. Armstrong, Teeswater|Siberian ........ 16 ao 
T. H. Jasper, Walkerton ....... Early Gothland..| 143 | 24 
Geo. Reindhart, Mildmay ....... Sheffield ........ 15 17 
Jacob Miller, Mildmay.......... Banner oo Ge wes 16 123 
CES Boetz7Alolikes sas dine nee. CLO Matstone eters a 15 15 
Moses Filsinger, Mildmay...... Sterling {2 .esas 16 14 
LUCKNOW AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. H. Mayberry,ingersoll. 
Roderick, McKenzie, Lucknow..|White Danish...| 16 | 21 
Jno. McCharles, Clover Valley...|New Sensation..| 16 23 
Gag AIons Beltast tote set wie ete LALOW AL ee ee 15 pl 
Jas. Baird, Lucknow..5..%%.. 03% Sensation ...... 144; 23 
Jno. McDiarmid, Lucknow...... White Danish...| 154 | 22 
Jno.+ McLeod, Lacktiow sc... 2.5 do se rend 2h 
P. J. Downey, Clover Valley....|/New Sensation..| 14 23 
Jas. McDonald, Lochalsh....... New Century....| 13 22 
Smith Bros., Clover Valley...... Abundance ...... 14 22 
Jno. McKenzie, Lucknow....... White Danish...| 138 20 
Peter Torrance ah conten Sac taks White kee 13 194 
Walter Wilson Lowe TaMenon Aree GO ee shoe 12 23 
Mrs. P. Watson HOw: coe mein 20th Century....| 138 21 
R.A. Reid & Sons, Pine River. .|Ligowa .....:... 16 20 
Geo. S. Robertson, Lucknow..../Siberian ........ 15 12 
CARLETON. 
CARLETON CounTy AGr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. D. Rogers, Kingston. 
WintaNixon. RICHMONd soca e tact eh weet ee ne ily 24 
S. G. Gourlay, Diamond........ rBanner a2. cstentec 174 18 
Spy ea ALLSOTL Oa Disease eee eae GOine i eee ee 17 20 
Geo. Boyce, Merivale........... CO) BiG radeh tera 14 23 
Robt: Richardson; ‘South March.|. 37.00 4k ee 16 20 
G. R. Bradley, Carsonby........ Prince Royal.. 14 224 
AS rs ACTOS Hazeldean i417. ewe shot ened eee 154 17 
J. B. Wilson, Watterson’s Cor- 

TLEVStLS Rat rats was ee ear ee rea te White Danish. 133 20 
PHOS. SCtissons; -Dunropiniee. cece ied ae ete 13 22 
As) Hi- Woster,). win alm. nt a [rish White 16 16 
duty CATMNStrone Kin Durie each pe ee ee 164 | 18 
Jno. Nesbitt, Fallowfield........ oma esema cee o. 14 15 
John Storey, Hazeldean........|... PRA I Seer Pera nts 15 
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9 18 Za 
9 18 20 
8 17 21 
Sha) 19 wees 
S412) 18 sinate 
94 | 174 | 19 
9 18 17 
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84.1 118 Sie 
9 i 16 
9 183 | 16 
8 18 16 
8 19 15 
Or 4210) Seetag 
8 17 133 
8°18 oie 
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8 18 17 
8 18 ae 
8 18 23 
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7 17 22 
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IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
$ 3 | 8 ey 
5 p | Gy $2..| 2 ef 
: pl alge lesa) a | § 
Competitors in Order of Merit. e A & Es & a i . 2 
3 Ail ee ees oboe leans 
z a) .8 | a2) gee! 35 |: 
Z So ee eee oe Paes oe 
DUFFERIN. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
DUFFERIN CENTRAL AGR. SOCIETY. . 
Judge—A. J. Reynolds, Scarboro. 
R. M. Mortimer, Honeywood....|Ligowa ......... 18 235 Qt 19 2) 90 
Chas. Price, Shelburne........- COM aie eae ane 17 23 84 19 211 89 
Rice. Hille Whitfeld sa. Irish White ..... 168 gi | 18 | 214 | 87 
Arch, (Greer, (Perme.. ge: wee tee Riarly White Jewel) 183 20 9 16 22% 86 
G. F. Gabriel, Shelburne........ Rosedale ....:.... 18 19 9 18 913 | 85h 
Alex. Karnawan (doe 20-2 ane. Tai SOW Ae op eee nines 164 | 28 7 18 204 | 85 
Angus Smith COS Aedes Pia BLOT aes eter 17 20 9 16 292 | 84 
R. G. Adamson, Whitfield....... Irish White...... 15 23 9 18 184 | 83% 
Lemuel Ostrander, Reddickville.|20th Century ....| 17 22 8 15 204 | 825 
Jas. H. McKee, Whitfield....... Siberian ce... ..: 164 | 19 9 17 2.96 82 
J. F. Breen, Melancthon......../Prince Royal ....| 16 19 8 1a OL he ST 
Geo. Tupling, Honeywood....... TEV SOW Biter eins t ites, 16 19 8 18 194 | 804 
Ww. A. Bradden, Shelburne...... 20th Century ... 16 16 9 18 Seat eSh) 
Alex. McDonald Ou stake Prince Royal . 15 | 19 9 18 14 783 
Jos. Tindale GOW ses este Mammoth Cluster 17& (16 if 17 203 | 78 
S. G. Shaw, Granger........+.- Newmarket ...:. 144 194 8 18 17 TT 
Thos. McNab, Shelburne........ 1000 Dollar ...... 15 18 7 16 20 76 
DURHAM. 
CARTWRIGHT AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, Ridge- 
way. * 
Jas. Malcolm, Nestleton........ Prince Royal..... 19 18 9 19 25 90 
Fred W. Taylor, Blackstock..... GO tee ee cies 174 24 8 18 BZ, 894 
Melville Trewin 1s (eee SRE Hariy Prolific....| 17 22 9 18 28 89 
Abraham Beacock NiGhee Lae Mammoth Cluster| 16 24 10 18 204 | 885 
Robt. Philp, Cartwright........ Whiter Moet te a 16 25 8 19 20 88 
David Malcolm, Nestleton...... Prince Royal ....| 20 16 9 17 25 87 
Roe ParrgCadmiis ss ars. White ssa aes 17 20 9 16 23 85 
Henry Mountjuy, Blackstock. ./American Banner| 14 18 8 16 24 80 
Isaac Whitefield, Blackstock. . .|Ptince Royal ....| 16 15 10 16 22 79 
Wm. Wilson, Cesarea.........- English White.. 74 | eae eet 8 18 25 71 
Jno. Jas. Parr, Blackstock...... Prince Royal..... 2A ae Boe ae 8 16 25 69 
Richard Suggitt, Nestleton.”.... Banner ince cede DANI Reate ce 10 5 25 60 
ELGIN. 
SourH DorRcHESTER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. W. Wheaton, Toronto. 
J. A. Moore, -Mapleton... 26.2.3 - Banners... 4... ss 184 | 22 9 Lit | 22 882 
D. E. Shiveley, Springfield...... Erishww Hite. ct: 172 23 8 19 205 884 
Jno. A. Chariton, Springfield...|Storm Rags Rea 19 20 8 19 22 88 
David Clapton, Brownsville..... LASOWAGY. voces 174 | 24 7 19 20% | 872 
Wm. Fulkerson, Springfield..... Storm King ..... 164 23 8 17 224 87 
Wrank Kelly, Aylmer. ..-..5.... Bain GI ttn tere neice 184 22 6 18 21 854 
Simon Charlton, Poole e .|Storm King ..... 172 | 22 7 18 20 842 
Cc. W. Charlton do Ae MPaNMeCT cee ya meres 16 21 fi 18% | 204 | 83 
W. B. Martyn do OW Mn ae os 16 22 7! 18 194 | 824 
Jas. Smith do CL OME iccabet sca caua 162 | 19 i 18 20 802 
Fred Orris do MO oa Meeks 265k 164 | 19 6 17 20% }-.79 
Clark Rocky do 148 | 19 is 18 192 | 783 


N.B.—Elgin Moore, of Springfield. Field was nearly all cut before the judge arrived, other- 


wise it would have probably scored fairly high. 
Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
ie ee ee Pee: 
5 S e | by | 32.| 2 F 
3 | g = haat Es Ba's 3 x 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = 5 & fe & a ca B 
cy GO) = Boe “ Gane 
2 | 3 | s28| ges] 32) 
z 2 | 3S | SHE BaR)| Sh] g 
é &.| £ | G8s| fea] suis 
FRONTENAC. . (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
KINGSTON TOWNSHIP Agr. Sociery. | 
Judge—John Brown, Pembdroke. 
AS Weller, Kingston: d eticy cane oe ene A 19 20 10 18 24 91 
Arthur Day, Collins Bay........ Banners cae? anes, 16 20 8 19 Paes} 86 
H.-A Simpson,; Cataraqui.: (0) 5s. eece eee Ly 20 8 16 22 83 
Jas. F. F. Sproule, Westbrook...|Banner........... 15 23 8 15 19 80 
M. Fowler, Glenburnie......... doer 14 20 8 15 19 76 
W.Trudell, Collins: Bay: 2, 2... i 3 PERE Net MUN 15 20 9 10 18 72 
J. K. Spooner, Glenburnie...... 1G a ee oa 12 18 be 16 18 vi 
Wm. Shannon, Glenburnie...... dO Sane Aaa 15 15 “Ff 15 18 70 
HY. Gates,. Westbrooke: 2. 2.1.0.2. a Pe taston res ete Gas 15 10 7 18 19 69 
Jno. Reid, Glenburnie.......... G03 sae 12 18 8 12 18 68 
GLENGARRY. 
KENYON Agr. Socrery. 
Judge—T. G. Raynor, Ottawa. 
Duncan Cameron, St. Elmo..... sensation: ....... 18 20 6 19 231 | 864 
HS, Campbell, Dominionville 2.1 0.4.2 2-3. 19 243 6 15 213 | 86 
H. & G. Bennett, Sandringham..|Banner ......... 153 | 22 6 193 | 204 | 833 
J. W. Kennedy, Apple Hill...... 0 a ee oe 192 | 242 6 10 22 82 
D. J. Campbell, Maxville........ 20th "Century. ets.) lads 24 7 15 19 80 
Dae Denuelh AHO l wen aut aan ee Bannergs veantiewe 15 19 6 19 204 | 793 
D. A. Campbell, Dominionville.. COWES! Pacea lent tes 16 19 6 15 22 78 
sigs. Dat NOrl, WA CHOLIe: vio gu ile g Maran try gar 183 | 24 7 5 23 77k 
WiiicKennedy;/MaxvVille.n estas, 4 ean ae 16 20 6 17 18 77 
JoJ. Campbell) Athos. 3.223.) Bannereec eee 143 18 6 184 20 Hii 
Jas. Kenauld, St. Isidore........ Us Wa Sua Sone 183 | 20 63 | 2335 ee 
J. J. Cameron, St. Elmo........ ro OR MONE AR At beta) 184 | 20 6 rE 29 733 
Gedeon Bourgeon, St. Isidore...|Small White ....| 16 19 6 12 19 72 
Norman Campbell, Athol....... Banmen eave t kas 144 | 22 7 5 214 | 70 
Robis Marks St sWimio: i. tana GOs overtone ae 153 5 (i 12 183 | 58 
GREY. 
COLLINGWoop Tp. AcR. SocIEry. 
Judge—Anson Groh, Preston. 
W. H. Matthews, Clarksburg....|Banner........... 15 20 9 18 19 81 
A. McGowan, Ravenna.......... LO teen bee 123 | 22 6 18 PA 793 
Foster Bros., Clarksburg....... COs sin ieee. 163 15 8 173 204 774 
Thos. McMurchy, Loree......... New Sensation ..; 164 | 10 9 19 22k ea 
Chas. Parkinson, Thornbury....|Snowdrop-....... 3 18 ff 18 20 76 
Amos Kentnor, Clarksburg...... BAMNCTY een eee 163 | 10 9g 1% 203 | 73 
Walter Hartman oi is aan Probstarsn Sea 114 | 18 10 19 14 724 
Clifford sLougheed:-\dow! 42.4% DAMDOTor sa trate eee 134 | 13 8 18 19 713 
Thos. Carefoot, Redwing....... Gothland =X oy 732: 145 6 8 19 224 | 70 
Elisha Parkinson, Thornbury...|Snowdrop ....... 153 ) 6 15 21 64 
Robt. Ruthven, Clarksbure..... Scottish Chief ...| 13 10 9 19 15 66 
A. ppauleClarksburgec. gens ae Banner 24 seen 134 5 6 18 19 614 
Thos. Armstrong, Ravenna..... COR ee, 143 ff 6 12 21 604 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. - 
ce ome aaa: a5 
5 SG ge alee ies aie 
| 2 3 go [esr goal g E 
Competitors in Order of Merit. s a a Be & Say oe a 
3 2 | £ | Sea] 885) 2a | = 
z 2 3 | Sus| See| Se | 3 
5 é BE | geS| gfe] os | é 
; GREY.—Oontinued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
KEPPEL AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. B. Jeffs, Bond Head. 
Thos. Johnston, Kemble....... Banner ......+.- a sal pee 7 18 21 824 
Jas. King dO. a oars 20th Century ....| 14§ | 22 7 17 20 803 
H. Hurlburt dos! Sizes Sensation ...... 14 21 9 17 18 79 3 
Cc. Johnston GO tie eee Silver Mine ..... 124 120 6 17 20 754° 
A. Campbell CO Heme oa dOgmie —en oes 12 19 8 17 19 7) 
Douglas Davidson do ....... Sensation ....... 123) 19 ( 16 18k ia 
Jas. Hopper (Ones one: Ligowa ....+..6. 114 | 718 6 16 18 693; 
Geo. Crampton dO work Banner estes ss 14 15 t 10 20 66 
Geo. McKenzie OS ore tak Silver Mine ...... 13 10 8 16 17% | 643° 
W. Shier, North Keppel........ New Century ..-| 12 10 7 16 18 63 || 
R. C. Davidson, Lake Charles...|Ligowa ......--- 114 | 12 .6 16 17 624 
J. HE. Johnston, Kemble....... °0th Century ...| 114 8 + 6 16 20 614 
Geo. Beckett OG Geel: Bane.) eure: 114 8 6 15 18 583 
F. Davidson Om state esis Sensation ....... Wy) 17 6 14 124 | 58% 
C. Cole, North Keppel.......... Mammoth Cluster) 14 6 8 8 20 56 
Dan. Davidson, Kemble........ Silver Mine ..... » Ot 10 6 15 13 bbs 
S. Grey Acr. SoOcrery. 
Judge—John McKee, Duntroon. 
pL e sy 1biunters Durval... stein Prince Royal ....| 123 | 24 94 | 18 22 86 
A. J. Greenwood, Edge Hill..... Siberian ........ 125 10 24 93 | 16 2 84 
Robt. Edge do ee Sheffield Standard| 10 23 10 18 eee 83 
Daniel Edge do. sosees ‘do 9 20 9 19 224 | 719% 
Wm. Weir, Durham...........-- Siberian... <<. 8 23 8 17 23 79 
A. S. Hunter, Durham.......... LO Mala sp eaves 10 20 8 16 20 74 
W. Ramage, Thistle............ Tartar King ....| 6 24 8 19 12% | 693 
Wm. Ritchie, Edge Hill......... Mammoth Cluster, 8 23 10 10 18 69 
Geo. Binnie, Bunessan.......... White Jewel .... 6 18 9 16 20 69 
Wm. G. Frith, Edge Hill........ Imp. American..; 5 | 7 8 iets ene 7S 
T. W. Scarf, Rocky Saugeen....| Can. Pride... se... 10 10 5 15 20 60 
WALTER’S Fatuts Acr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Anson Groh, Preston. 
Robt. J. White, Strathnairn..... Siberian .......- 7 235 947/19 22 91 
Jas. Bowes, Strathnairn........ Bannetay tees 183 | 23% 7 i 203 | 885 
Jas. Lemon, Walter’s Falls...... Sheffield Stand. ..| 143 | 28 9 18 22 864 
Fred Lemon, Bognor........... Sensation ....... 154 | 22 9 18 214 | 86 
Robt. D. Bowes, Elm Hedge..... Banneraccas sc 154 | 22 8 16 23 844 
Dugald Smith, Harkaway....... Danish White ...; 153 | 22 8 17 214 | 84 
WwW. C ‘Milsom Goring]... eo. ear Abundance ...... 144 | 233 6 19 203 | 834 
Sam. Marshall, Walter’s Falls. ..| White Caverass. = 164 | 21 8 16 21 824 
W. I. Seabrook do Ueno wale. wee Maen 154 | 19 9 18 21 823° 
Jas. A. Hammill do erat henlan 7. 3.scehe VW 16 9 17 22 81 
John Sutherland, Jr. do BERD er Dyin Seek taighs 14 18 i 15 20 74 
J. J. Morton do ow i pannerciewmnte 15 10 fi 15 19 66 
W. H. Free, Strathnairn........ Prince Royal ....| 18. (310 8 15 19 65 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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APPENDIX TO 
ee eee ee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con,. 


OATS. 
5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a 
S 
E 
3 
Zz 
HALDIMAND. 
CALEDONIA AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—T. W. Lennox, Barrie. 
Jas. Douglas, Caledonia......... Banner 70.) 1.es 
dB. Calder Carluke see re SLNOTIAN Sete ses 
W. J. Grinyer, Caledonia....... LO Von cten eee 
J. Weylie, Caledonia............ DOK eS eit cam 
W. A. Douglas, Tuscarora....... Banner eins eaters 
Jno. T. Lee, ‘Caledonia... ...:..5- Silver Mine ..... 
Jas. Forbes, Caledonia.......... UL A ete ee 
Kd. Grinyer, North Seneca..... Siberian ........ 
David. Smith, Carluke:....23. 5. Sensation’ te, teen 
Leonard Parker, North Seneca..|Banner ......... 
WALPOLE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—!. F. Metcalfe, Colling- 
wood. 
Thos Curwaney Jarvis wet ose. Be Siberian. 2oe) 
J0S,; Peatock. Sandusk ee iets Imperial Ligowa. 
RaW Mason Jarvise sc eary. cam Banner? =o ero 


K’. M. Somers, Rockford........ 
Pode CATSOus Jar Vis tort ots tee 
Jas. Hodges, Jarvis 
Wr eeroletoneGearnete one. Se 
Jno. Mitchel, Jr.,; Jarvis... 0... 
J. I. Smith 

BE. B. McDonald 


HASTINGS. 


F'RANKFORD AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Adam Hood, Milliken. 


LD) Coon we Wranktord td ease 
J. U. Simmons, Frankford...... 
W. F. Sullivan, Frankford...... 
W. G. Ketcheson, Wallbridge.... 
E. B. Mallory, Frankford....... 
T. R. Mallory do 
R. MeMurter do 
Geo. Nicholson, Wallbridge..... 
Wie Av Reid, \frentona. key Ri ansite 


oeereeeee 


cee eevee 


eeoeeeee 


Mapoc Acar. Sociery. 
Judge—Adam Hood, Milliken. 


W. F.. Farrell, Hazzards........ 
JnOssHolline,s Coapers. fe. ie ee 
P. Marlin, Madoc 
J.A.Caskey do 
Jas. Hill do 
Wim. Allen, Cooper.) 08 oa. 
Sam. Rollins do 
Angus Nicholson do 
John A. Ketcheson, Madoc...... 
Eid. McElroy, Madoc............ 


ecoerer eee ere ee eee 


Scottish Chief.... 
New Sensation.. 
Scottish Chief ... 
Ligowai 2) catew 
Scottish Chief ... 


Banner eee ea 
Sheffield Improveé 
BaQrser ee cre eo ee 
20th Century .... 
Prince Royal.... 
Abundance 

Irish Victor 


Banner 
Ainglish 


ecee eee ee 
eee ee eere 


Storm King .... 
d 


8) Ayan, 2 
20th Century ... 
te) Ab 


Bannennc toy cer 
Storm King 
Black Diamond .. 
20th Century .... 
White Barley ... 


No. 43 


3 a 
Fs : As 
° or 
Pier 
‘S } oes 
S S | Sus 
& | € | gas 
(20) | (25) | (10) 
183 | 243 Qh 
18 24 gi 
174 | 23 9 
164 | 24 9 
154 | 24 9 
174 | 24 81 
154 | 23 9 
16 22 84 
144 | 233 6 
14 23 8 
15 241 8 
17 15 9 
11 16 H 
14 15 8 
10 15 6 
11 5 9 
1be ae eee 7 
15 15 2 
7 8 7 
Laas 5 
19 20 83 
19 20 8 
18 22 7 
15 20 8 
14 ie’ 8 
14 18 8 
17 19 8 
15 14 8 
12 20 8 
12 16 8 
14 10 8 
19 24 9 
18 23 9 
19 23 8 
17 20 9 
14 16 8 
14 20 8 
134 | 18 8 
13 18 7, 
13 16 7 
10 14 i 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


15 


Yield and quality 
of grain. 


17 


Totals of scores. 


63 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


HURON. 


Howick AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Henry Davis, Ivy. 


Harvey M. Sparling, Gorrie 
Wm. Brown, Fordwich 
Jno. Pritchard, Red Grove 
Jno. Dickert & Son, Red Grove.. 
A. M. Darling, Mildmay 
Rich. Wilkin, Harriston 
Jas. W. Edgar, Gorrie 
Edward Krohn do 

Jno. L. Wilson do 

W. H. Weber, Lakelet 
Albert Patterson, Newbridge.... 
Walter Renwick, Huntingfield.. 
Geo. Johnson, Fordwich 
Jno. Hindman, Gorrie 
W. H. Gregg, Gorrie 


KENT. 
WALLACEBURG AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. Robinson, 0.4.C., 

Guelph. 


Geo. Crawford, Electric 
Jno. Coveney, .Baldoon 
Jas. Harper, Wallaceburg 
Alf. Smith do 
Langstaff Bros. do 
Dan. Coveney, Baldoon 
Crowe Bros., Wallaceburg 
L. O’Neil do 
Robt. Drummond do 
Wm. Burgess & Son do 
Geo. L. Mickle do 
Jno. Richardson do 
Chas. Shaw, Tupperville 


re 
ee 6 @ 6 6 6 ¢ 


eoeeneees 
eoseeee oe 
eoeeere ee eee 
eoeoeee eee e & 
eoceee ee ee & 


© 66 @ 09 @ © 
oe e ere eee oe 


eocvesereveve eo @ 


oeeee eee? 
esceceeeoe eo? 
eoeseeee 
escoeee 
oeoeee 
aoeveeeee 
eee vee 
oe wee © 
cooeeee 
oeeese 
eeeeee 
eoecevee 


eooeeea eo + 


H. Holmes, Tupperville......... 
LANARK. 


LANARK VILLAGE & BATHURST 
SocIery. 
Judge—Wm. Hickson, Bobcay- 
geon. 
Arch. McTavish, Balderson 
Wm. Montgomery, Lanark 
Wm. McNaughton, Balderson... 
Harry Hughes, Balderson 


eeooee 


W. §. McNaughton, Lanark 
W. D. Cunningham, Balderson.. 
Ww. J. Rothwell, Lanark 
J. L. Wilson, McGarry 
Jas. E. Quinn, Ferguson’s Falls. 
Jno. Miller, Balderson 


ep te) © O18) e116 e 


eoecereceere ee @ 


OF COMPETITIONS 


IN STANDING 


FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
pt ees a ies eg 
5 Beer s| fan | eee a 
& 2 | g | g8 | gog| 3 = 
S a} £€ | 22 | 8h) 2 2 
: = | & | eg| #25) 22 | ® 
Z o mB | me) eee] Pe | s 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (28) | (25) | (100) 
Swedish Select...| 17 23 9 18 yd 89 
Am. Banner ..... 164 23 9 16 291 87 
Siberian Paneer oat 13 24 9 18 19° 83 
LAZO WAI alist oo 154 | 24 9 13 194 | 802 
Abundance ...... ise 4914 g | 49-1. 93° | 79° 
Lincoln ......... 14 20 9 14 20 (a 
frish White ..... 144 17 9 16 20 763 
Sheffield Standard) 17 21 | 12 19 76 
Banner Saishdgesee ate 16 21 5 10 21 73 
TTPO Wy te tha el noite 16 12 9 10 19 66 
20th Century ....| 14 9: 8 14 19 64 
LOO TARU tae tei one 11 15 6 14 aie 63 
Sheffield Wonder.) 13 12 9 10 19 63 
Banner ......--- 132 | 12 6 13 Li 612 
Sie rparin 3 ae. csten. > 13 9 7 12 17 58 
Imperial Banner.| 17 22 8 18 234 88h 
Dodd’s 50 Ibs..... | 18 32 8 16 23 87. 
Prince Royal ....| 164 ZAIN 8 | 18 224 86 
Banner a... .s sic 144 | 23 Ti 18 193 | 82 
Sensation ....... 15 23 7 15 PA 81 
Dodd’s 50 lbs.....| 144 | 20 8 17 21 804 
do SN ACD 15: “ale 7 16 20 80 
New Century ....| 14 20 |: 6 18 214 | 794 
White Danish ...| 12 23 8 18 18 79 
Dodd’s 50 Ibs.....| 15 17 8 17 214 | 783 
White Nation ....} 124 | 22 5 19 193 | 78 
Dodd’s 50 lbs. ...| 133 | 18 8 18 193 | 764 
Prince Royal and 
Sensation ..... 144 | 18 8 17 18 75% 
White Jewel ....| 15 15 8 17 18 73 
TOW aware. « 18 24 8 18 22 90 
Br. Columbia ...| 184 | 23 ik 18 22 884 
Irish Victor ..... 17% | 23 8 18 17 834 
White Jewel and 
Banner parc. os. 18 23 8 10 22 81 
TiMCO1N Se, eas oe 163 | 22 7 15 174 | 78 
Emporium ...... 16 20 5 18 16 75 
WIVTLGR er enresueres 154 | 15 8 10 204 | 69 
Banner spcees 16 12 5 17 iW 67 
Danish White ...| 143 | 10 8 17 16 654 
White Jewel ....}| 124) 15 fi 8 134 | 56 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
g (oe Pe Eley 
5 ¢.| 2) Se.) S35) Soe 
2 S g =e alas E 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ne A & Ea ies a tt 3 : es 
a | & | S82) boc) 2 
5 a 2.4 898) Sun l > soe 
2 S| & Pera) BPa) 5S ee 
LANARK.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
S. LANARK AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wm, Hickson, Bobcay- 
geon. 
Roy McLaren, Drummond Centre|Banner ......... 17% 23 6- 18 214 86 
Je White Perey a veces ene te O.: taksahs Sermate 183 | 20 93 | 19 18% | 854 
- Peter M. Campbell, Balderson...|/20th Century ....| 17 23 7 17 203 | 842 
Sam. Wilson, Allin’s Mills...... Banner <2 sina eas ois 174 | 21 6 18 Al 833 . 
Alex. McGarry, McGarry........ (Sila Mobeni oti Mae 18 20 6 18 20 82 
ACB M¢leany Perth. oi os, oan Storm King .... 174 Jost 7 18 174 81 
SS. Miller, Adlin’s7ililis a). ct coe Mammoth Cluster; 16 23 6 19 164 803 
John Armour; Pertir,ceacsc eee White Jewel ..... 17 22 5 14 194 | 774 
John Shaw, Drummond Centre..|Hmporium ...... 183 | 24 5: 10 LOR 6) Sea 
J. M. Warren, Balderson........ Siberian (sts. ak 144 | 23 7 16 16 764 
A. EH. White, Balderson......... Dalen ysis ee 15 Ze 9 12 18 76 
Geo. Matthews, McLean........ Banner 2 eee 16 22 6 14 164 743 
RAG Miller. Manion i usieea as Washington ..... 154 | 15 9 18 15 723 
W. R. McGarry, McGarry....-.. Bap era. fee 18 10 54 18 193 |; 71 
Robt. E. Wilson, Scotch Line....|New Century ...|° 14 21 5 17 13% | 703 
Peter S. McLaren, McGarry..... White Jewel ....| 15 15 6 18 164 | 704 
SAS Wisheroranrperecceca oe ven Karly Progress..| 14 20 5 17 134 | 694 
as Wes CAMerons Pert cs. sce Danish White..... 16 16 7 13 174 | 68% 
Sam. Gamble, Wemyss......... Tartare King? p30 15 Va 5 Lik AIS 68 
R. G. Bourns, Scotch Line ..... Bannery is 2 ia: 18 15 5 12 ib 67 
Robt. Livingstone, Richardson..| White Jewel and 
New, Century taimntaha mcs 6 6 18 663 
Nae -OMVERS Peri n oct. acces eee Danner... eee 16 15 5 14 16 66 
Md sBurke, Perth oy, 2 ee eae cle eiee White Jewel and 
; New: Centurynical ol2iy 2224 6 6 184 | 65 
W. A. Armstrong, Richardson...|New Century ...| 11 23 6 5 164 | 614 
Wada Sey en reerLh tee a ere Sheffield Standard) 13 5 8 14 124 | 52% 
Arch. MeVeety, Perth.......... Bann CF cuca 12 5 5 10 18 50 
LINCOLN. 
CLINTON Agr. Socierty. 
Judge—J. W. Wheaton, Toronto. 
Aaron ‘Culp, Beamsville....... Bat Of saect ets eal 18 22 8 18 202 | 862 
‘SW... D, Culp Oo tori ae LS OW2 vot eae PAS P 4 ire) 8 18 202 | 844 
J. W. Parker Abundance ...... 174 | 18 8 | 18 224 | 844 
A. W. Culp Cif dene At ages Uy Storm King . 162 | 204 8 18 20% | 84 
R. P. Moore don er ee Am. Banner ..... 15% | 22 8 18 19 83} 
G. W. West OM igo ee aes Silver Mine ..... 164 | 20 <j iy 184 | 79 
Ed. Boughner dota lowe Pattar, King eo. 510 10k oee0 74 | 15 194 | 784 
Isaac Jarvis Op at eee Silver Mine ..... 163 | 20 Gh 917 18 78 
Harvy Be utord ee dG ie a. ae eee Joanette” sv... : 144 | 18 8 18 19 774 
Paul Marlatt Os Avie can TartarKinge a 17 20 deel oe Lb 18 77 
A. Eekieldmarshall-do. ie..0.6 40. IP00eDOll area ee 11 16 5) 15 13 60s2 
ees 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


General appearance. 

Freedom from weeds. 

Freedom from smut, 
rust, blight and 
insects. 

Freedom from other 
varieties and other 
kinds of grain. 


Name of variety. 


Yield and quality 


of grain. 


Totals of scores. 


LINCOLN:—COontinued. 


PENINSULAR CENTRAL SOCIETY. 
Judge—Simpson Rennie, Toronto. 


Lution Martin, Tintern........- 
J. T. Taylor, Smithville........ 
Ira N. Wardell Os We recran ete 
John Grant dOsne ee 
Book Brothers, Grimsby.......- 
Walter Thomas, Grimsby....... 
W. M. McCollom, Fulton........ 
Jno. A. Book, Smithville........ 
Elijah Durham CO: pales attest 
Jno. Martin On ae ae ae ks 
J. D. Allen hte Me SG pe Menon ae 


MIDDLESEX. 


N. Minppiesex Acr. Society. 
Judge—J. H. Hare, Whitby. 
ae 


Gilbert Grieve, Duncreif........ 
Chas. Bean, Brinsley.........--- 
Hughes Brothers, PALKAT KS © ayecs « 
Davidson Robiuson, Ailsa Craig. 
D. Rosser do 

D. McArthur do 

R. R, Cameron 

Jno. Dixon, McGuire.........-- 


Thos. Hindmarsh, Ailsa Craig.. 
Rich. Neil, West McGillivray... 
Neil McAlpine, Ailsa Craig..... 
John Carson, Ailsa Craig....... 
John D. McEwen, Falkirk...... 
7, Gockhart, Ailsa Craig..:....- 


MUSKOKA. “ 


GRAVENHURST AND Muskoka AGR. 


SocrIgETY. 
Judge—J. W. Hyatt, West Lake. 


Jas. C. Young, Gravenhurst..... 
B. Laycock COME ee 3 
W. W. Morrison do Wes 
Herman Boonmann 

G. W. Miller One mathe ney 
J. D. Brown Ov western: 
F. M. Robison . . (CLONE cee es 


a 
bo 
S 

—_ 


oe)! 


aecerer ee 8c eee eee ee 


is 


ONMODOWOAO& 


VW 2 tee 0. | ewe 6 e 8 6 8 6 8 8 


eoseeseree 82782080988 


eeoeeverevree a7 2H FHF F 


— 


esooevreveeree2787 98988 8 & 


tole 


coor eeeere ere ee eee eo @ 


eseeveeee0e9%% 1 8 08 


Dole pole 


Prince Royal ... 


20th Century.... 


ROI BIE bol BIH bole 


Ae 


White Jewel .... 
Mortgage Lifter. . 


CONNAMONAOAWDNANAS 


Black Tartarian.. 
20th Century:.... 


20th Century .... 


“1D CO CO OOO CO 


(25) 


(100) 


(=r) 
fae, 
bole 


on 
=] 
Pico 


D> 
oO 
Be 


Notrt.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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APPENDIX TO 


No. 43 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Oon. 
OATS. 
© a} 3 8 5 
es 5 Bull esol go a meee F 
is g A | ee | goa] 3 F 
‘ d . a 2, ° Oo One = OS 
Competitors in Order of Merit. Ke | 8 & we & © be es ; 2 
8 ay) Bt BSe | 8 ac 2 a ae 
Z Oo.) | mes | GPa eae 
MUSKOKA.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20)+| (25) | (100) 
S. Muskoka Agar. Socrery. 
Judge—A. HE. Calnan, Allisonville. 
Herman L. Goltz, Bardsville..../Imp. Scotch ..... 153 23 9 184 20 864 
Alex. Barron, Bracebridge...... Am. Banner ..... 18 22 8 183 | 173 | 84} 
Jas. Kaye, Bracebridge......... Black Tartarian 163 19 84 19 193 825 
Geo.r¥early, Walken burs citer.) ceases ee ie ee anes 1 183 | 175} 802 
J. J. Beaumont, Bracebridge....|Sensation ....... 134 Lee) 7k 18 18 782 
J. Byron Kaye do Ais MLO: Be rast cn eee 144 21 8 ey 164 77 
R. E. Armstrong CO mes Farah LO! eas-ce erect 154 | 17 “ 18 18 754 
Wm. Naismith, Falkenburg..... P’de of Midlothian) 15 21 5 17% 5) 65s ee fe 
J. Nicholson, Bracebridge....... New Century ... 9D al fees 8 18 3 | 67% 
STEPHENSON & WATT Society. 
Judge—A. P. McVannell, Picton. 
Thos. Hammill, Raymond....... Am. Banner ..... 17 23 Sy LA ete 874 
Wm. Esson, Port Sydney....... CO se vee 13s 222 8 18 22 834 
Wm, Chalmers, Parkersville.... | Sheffield Standard 134 | 20 9 18 204 | 80 
H. T. Vincent, Allensville....... do 135 | 17 8 18 204 | 77 
Wer Geblam mil aston pie Aacee ain te ene) 113 | 19 9) 183 | 174 | 75% 
Thos. Graham, Raymond....... Am. Banner ..... 163 | 14 9 15 204 | 75 
ALLTKayaiPort Sydney isn ee. Irish White ..... 11 21 84 | 15 184 | 74 
W22G). Burm Ulswatercece ere SLOT Winer 1 18 9 16 18 tz 
W. F. Somerset, Port Sydney..../20th Century .... 6 i i 63 | 18 21 6835 
Ed. Hamilton, Raymond........ do Rie oa 8) 8 14 4 62} 
J. N. Billingsley, Raymond..... Irish White...... Zeit 17, Seite eee 18 554 
NIPISSING. | 
CALDWELL AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wm. Naismith, Falken- 
berg. 
SENT Ye VOrNOr ewe tert oe Banner sae: 16 24 9 193°) 212 > 90 
J.-B. Canter, Verner... 3, Vaca Cet aA se ta 16 24 9 19 212 | 893 
Theobile Filiatrault, Verner. Storm King ..... 18 24 9 18 203 894 
Alf. Sylvestre do Ua estan retyagea oe utr 16} 24 g 18 22 894 
Joseph Beaudry do GOT Mige erence 16 24 9 18 22 89 
Rev. L. Ecuyer do WiHLLOshs ct tne 18 24 9 17 20 88 
Jos. St. George do Dannerar. carck: 183 | 24 9 19 17 874 
Odilon Laprairie, Laprairieville. Tartar King . 163 | 24 9 16 214°) 187 
Moise Paquette, Verner......... Storm King ..... 164 | 23 9 18 203 | 87 
Octave Jalbert Oe Saas Aare en fan) War AP NN ee eat rg iy; 23 8 16 22 86 
Leon Boutin GON rs art deacse nea be rues As, alee traeeeae a 163 | 24 93 | 16 19% | 854 
Paul Cote (8 Ke Cees ere anc as Caer ko Se bude Rt 18 23 9 16 18 84 
Alf. Limoges, Limoges.......... Banneroe eats 154 | 24 8 18 18 834 
Joseph Gireaux, Verner. IO ia Rees 163 24 8) 15 18 824 


: as 
Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
; 8 3 = é 5 b 
E col ie ses aces ck (eget 
2 3 a | gs | go 8] 8 g 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a £ bs regs) s 8 
: 0) Bootsy eae ge mere Vie os 
NIPISSING.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
WARREN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. H. Mortimer, Honey- 
wood. 

J CostellaaWarrelwcoer te aise HSV DUAN |. sew ee 1844 24 7 16 21a ANT 
W. E. Blair th eel ae Sone ited GONE Wes Serta 15 24 83 | 12 203 | 80 
*Hpn Curries prdosencnn anus 20th Century ....| 153 | 20 8 15 19 fee 
On Rocheleatim 00 Vein jones Banner ......... Lien 22 6 13 18 763 | 
A. Guthrie OU staee cere New Century ....; 16$ | 21 a RT Reon 7 
Jno Wistin, oi pling = cen ane SOLO EIIT Oey ae cats: 153 | 20 6 15 19 A Toe 
Thos. Nicholson, Warren....... EVAN GT Marae nite fats 16 22 8 12 16 74 
J. D. McFarlane COAG slcpeee LOT i cna arrest a ay 165 | 18 7 15 17 734 
Alf. Stewart CO oaks tates New Century ....| 16 15 94 | 14 18 721 
A. Gagnon CLO oat pemteas PUA DTLGT Oe. erate ets 154 22 i 12 15 71k 
Leon Gervais Oe sae ah ia ce pcre raster 10 23 SISE Nag 12h1- 74° 
M. Tremblay CLO pees LON tien een eaters 138 23 8 12 ee 693 
Jas. Fraser GO seek ok Wey DUIAT Gee eens snags 14 23 7 10 15 69 
G. M. Warren, M.D.. do--....... BanNerssae seen: 14 20 fi 10 164 | 673 
H. Montgomery Ogee Seton: HOS DUIAT ore ore 15 20 6 8 17 66 
H. Cherry One pee awe Banners. se). ns 12 20 6 10 123 |. 604 
Lawrence Shea (LOS Sitar yen CLOT tae ve isk 138 18 5 8 14 58 
L. Sutcliffe 110 Mea tina eas Map? Backer ane ae Gee, Loe ese (hele 153 | 494 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
WooLer AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, Ridge- 
way. 
Seis Temi? Wooler oo... Banners oses cee 17 25 9 19 23 03 
CAR. Perrill CO ghee ne oe Am. Banner ..... 18 25 9 16 23 O1 
W. Adams Ong iacte eee aroaaas TTD Wit nk seuratens 18 24 10 14 23 89 
BAM. Wessellss. dome; cen asia Dodd’s White . 18 164 | 10 18 23 854 
R. McMaster DOSe eR Ceara Tartar King ..... 15 15 10 20 25 85 
R. McMurter, Frankford.......: Irish Victor ..... 19 10 10 10 25 74 
Ay N. Master, Wooler, is.20.58%. Martar’ Kine e...es 154 14 8 154 20 73 
P. J. Moran OPE haere re nets 20th GCenturyGarnaimcl cee: 9.| 18 25 72 
Dan. McCall CONS tose ees. Am. Banner ..... Uist Semes ¢ 9 16 25 70 
Cc. G. Ruttan GO vite ante oes: White Oats and 
Barleveews.c ee 18 10 UR Mpc, 25 62 
David Teal CO uae atti ted ae, Hercules ........ ress vee 8 16 7A me sy 
ONTARIO. 
BEAVERTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. 8. Hamer, .Perth. 

Hodgkinson & Tisdale, Beaverton|Garton’s Abund- | 

ANCE Eien. 183 23 6 20 234 91 
Alex. McDonald, Cannington....| Irish White ..... 174 224 “ 18 23 88 
F. W. Rilance, Beaverton....... Bumper Kings. se) ey. 23 7 18 22 87 
David McHattie Ove ren vase 20th Century ... | 18 22 94 | 18 19 864 
Robt. Ross CO Didi taiers American Banner.| 17 19 5 18 23 82 


NotTe.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 eos Mt bs 5 
5 é P| Ge |S.) 2 a 
2 gin doth S a Se aa ie : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S 5 & on & a bp ky ; 9 
| : a | € | $45) 283) 34) 3 
: gf] cb Ses beet see 
A & Fee ey Mar ey 
| (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
ONTARIO. Continued. | 
BEAVERTON AGR. SocieTy.—Cont’d. 
Jno, Jardine Beaverton ........ Scottish Chief ...| 17 21 64; 15 21 803 
Jno. A. Neale dOeee eee Prince Royal ..../° 14 18 “i 19 21 79 
Geo. Will dos tee turer as Newmarket ..... 12 21 9 16 20 78 
F.C. Windatt G0 ee ere Bann erhid sear 6 13 23 6 19 16 77 
Jno. Westlake dove ees Irish White ..... 174 | 12 4 19 23 Tas 
Fred Dixon, Gamebridge....... Swedish Select ..| 18 6 834 | 14 234 | 70 
J. M. McLennan, Beaverton..... 20th. Century.) 221) 10k 4015 Teel 18 68 
Wm. Wallace, Gamebridge...... Early Danberry..| 183 PAU teens 8 15 183 664 
Duncan McCrae, Beaverton..... Banner ree eee 10 17 5 17 17 66 
SouTH ONTARIO AGR.: SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Jno. Campbell, Waodville. 
Jas Leask, “Taunton: os... sir. 2s |Sensation ....... | 19 20 8 20 23 90 
W. A. Dryden; «Brooklin........ Siberian? seeeeoe 17 24 8 17 21 87 
W..D. Dyer, Colombus.......... Gold Mine ....5...| 15 ee ee!) 16 20 84 
Robt. Cossins, Whitby: :........ i Bis outa ese 174 | -16 94 | 17 23 83 
R. W. Grierson, Oshawa........ Sensation .....:. 17 23 9 14 17 80 
noe Davie, GE Ol6yiccck tse ios ee do Ses tame ke 20 5 19 19 79 
D. M. Johnson, Myrtle Station..| Banner ......... 133 20 9 174 16 76 
WE Batty. Srooklin <20.52 9 25 LiZ OWA coe eet 17 15 8 15 19 74 
M.. Crawforth, Whitby. ....<%.. Goldfinder ...... 16 123 9 18 164 | #2 
Westney Bros., Audley......... 20th Century ....| 19 8 9 14 21 71 
CA5 Bain Taunton: ose DSO Wate es wi eter Ss 12 9 16 18 70 
Jno. Smith, Port Whitby....... Goldfinder -....= IG Sarat 8 18 18 60 
JS; Mitchell, Whitby2c-e..i EAR epee oe 9 17 ‘17 59 
OXFORD. 
NortH NorwicH AGR. SOcIeTy. 
Judge—I. F. Metcalfe, Colling- 
wood. 
Jno. McConachte, Norwich...... Banner ......... Ly, 23 10 19 21 90 
W. G. Sangster dOnaitege’ irish White ..... 19 244 4 193 | 20 87 
A. W. DeLong dO eaeee LSI Derian <5 shes 18% | 243 5 16 21 85 
H. & J. McKee Ge otaree was Waverly ........ 16 23 6 19 20 84 
T. L. Dunkin doo Bee. siberian |... 6... 18 21 8 16 20 83 
A. C. Cornwell Gb er trish Whitey... 2% 16 22 5 18 21 82 
E. B. Palmer dOreeicet en Prince Royal ....| 16 23 3) 14 21 79 
Jas. Rettie SLO nome Roce SiDeTIAN states 17 15 8 18 20 78 
EH. Butler Ormiste sees. AO: a eines 9 20 5 18 18 70 
Wilson Bros, New Durham..... Irish*W lite se..% 13 15 4 16 19 67 
Jno. A. Fleming, Holbrook... ... Ban Geese tie. 13 24 4 18 20~ |} 75 
WEsT ZorrA & HMBRO SOCIETY. 
Judge—B. J. Waters, Ivan. 
Robt. A. Matheson, Bennington. Barner. scpeee 174 | 24 9 193 | 223 | 92% 
Harry Turner, Braemar........ Siberian = she cies 174 | 244 8 17 214 | 884 
Glendinning Bros., Bennington..| Prince Royal ....| 17 224 9 18 214 | 88 
Jas. Baker, Bennington Be AS Sy Aan Early Wisconsin.| 174 | 21 7 193 | 223 | 874 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 3 | Des 
ae be we boi 3 i 
Competitors in Order of Merit. — a e = He © ba 5 . S 
% —_ | & | Bah see) ag | % 
Zi o ree Moa apa ea mo |g 
OXFORD.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
WEst ZORRA AND EiMBRO SOCIETY. 
—Continued. 
Alex. Smith, Embro ....:......./Harly Wisconsin. | 18 20 9 18 22 87 
Golumbius:Rose | doc.c a. sera. Ses .| White Scottish ..| 173 | 24 9 163 | 193 | 863 
Petar Sinith ode o.2 mete: eae Harly Wisconsin.| 153 | 245 9 18 17 84 
J. M. Sutherland & Sons, Embro| Lincoln ......... 153 | 23 (CG ak 17 82 
Alex. Kennedy, ‘Embro-.......- Banner alos <= sere: 153 | 20 Be ald 18 81 
H. A. Millard, Bennington...... Prince Royal ....| 14 20 9 18 163 | 774 
David M. Rogs, Embro.......... White Giant ..... | 153 | 20 8 18 144 | 76 
J. R. Munro COmiste rare Prince Royal ..:.| 145 |. 20 f 19 15 754 
John Whaley COT ete esd Soe: _ do See eee 19 13 18 16 744 
Henry Greenfield do .........; Black Diamond ..| 173 8 8 18 214 | 73 
RR. H. Marshallic rdoy a kee ee: 20th Century ....| 13 19 8 EF 13 70 
Ta) Sale Doma lel PAO aman oro. Sem do he ekBS 1 14 8 16 14 654 
PARRY SOUND. 
Perry AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wm. Naismith, Falken- 
burg. 
Jia. (Craigs, “KeATNCV. swe shes +: Sensation ...... 18 23 8 18 23 90 
Geoffrey Streatfield, Emsdale...|Monitor ......... 174 | 28 8 18 2a 894 
W. E. Streatfield do. .>.|Scottish Chief...) 17 223 8 18 234 | 9 
Emerling & Ott ‘ do ..{/ Tartar King ..... 163 22, 8 19 23 88 
Chas. white do ...| Western Seed . Vie es 8 18 22 88. 
Angus Galbraith, doe se Black hartar + jyat 23 8 18 224 | 87h 
David Thaw G4. Bets We ER Paes oc 162 eed 8 18 222 | 874 
Robt. Hayward do Mainslde-e aoa ox 16 23 8 18 (Xe 87 
Robt--J. Gibson, Katrine... ...'... Banieriie oe ches oe 16 23 8 18 212 | 863 
Ed. Roadway, Emsdale......... New Century ....| 163 | 213 8 17¥ |) 23 864 
Eric Streatfield, Proudfoot Tp.,.|White .......... ied 6: 23 8 17 223 | 864 
Geo Roberts. HMsdale maha a ae whi weeeo esate so. 16 22 rs) 7 224 | 854 
Peter’ Smith: Scotia: tas. 20... ~. Sensation: .).5 4%... 164 | 22 8 17 214 | 85 
Geo. S. Pruner, Emsdale........ Gees sere ere 16 22 8 18 20 84 
McMourricH AaGr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. E. Mortimer, Honey- < 
wood. 

Geo. MeMarshall, McMurrich....|....eseesseesseees ig? 23 7 163 224 854 
Wm. Alexander, Doe’ Lake..... White Giant ..... 17% | 22% 8 15 20% | 832 
F. C. Judd, Doe Lake........... 0p DIQGH waccehan Let eco 5 12 203 | 74 
Harry Watson, Sprucedale...... BANCO sts 164 18 8 12 19 734 
Thos. Johnston, Royston ....... Mammothe Cl’st’r} 14 | ° 20 8 12 19 ics) 
Albert Taylor, Starrat.........- Abundance ...... 12% | 18 2 15 18 12% 
L. Gilmour, Doe Lake.......... Banner ......+.- 153 | 18 Tels 18h e372 
Chas. Cudmore, Sprucedale..... Storm King 14 20 7 10 203 714 
H. H. Turnbull, Doe Lake....... Siberian, «sia. 16 18 6 10 203 | 704 
Chas. Dennison, Starrat........ Banners «nics asems eS 4 12 193 | 674 
Geo. EL Davison» Starrat. ono... Oem cs cant oc 14 20 fi 1U 16 67 
W. H. Emmerling, Sprucedale... WOawer es i cesuyt ee: LU ee 8 15 14 47 


—— 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 


OATS. 
® 2 =] ; ® i 
5 a E Be ee ss 2 n 
: s | 2/85 | deg 2 | § 
Competitors in Order of Merit. iS os & nai fat! > o 
3 “| a | esl e823] Be] 
; : 2 | 8 | s28]/ s8e| #2] 
g f s. | S22) seals” fos 
y aN dee Pia prsitch asp ierere hm 
PERTH. 
ELMA AGR. SOCIETY. - 
/udge—R. H. Mayberry, Ingersoll 
Wm. Struthers, Donegal........ Banner jc ae tn oe 18 21 7% | 6183 | 20 85 
Wits HODD ING WEY ude. rtes Petee Silver Mine...... 174 | 18 8 16 21 804 
Haste COW AI DONGLE) cnc cee ae: LOMA. coon tee 15 19 8 7, 20 79 
Jos Horn Atwoodeiac. sane. Banners sw tes T3504 20 9 18 14 744 
Alex. Struthers, Newry ......... COs aioe gree une tne 15$5 1 Pale 8 16 20 (3 
And. Robb CUO Mee ere Silver Mine 17 8 6 18% | 222% | 72 
Wm. Holman Oe een ees BamnTeny yaiste.siye a 15 18 8 12 174 | 703 
Henry Ronnenburg, Monkton...|Ligowa ......... 17 16 7 10 20 70 
Thos. Newbigging, Atwood...... Sheffield Standard) 144 18 8 15 | 184 | 69 
Jno. McKee, Atwood........... Tartar. King <2...) 15 13 ‘4 13 20 68 
'§. PertH Aor. Society. 
ludge—David Smith, Smithdale. | ; 
Oliver Bros., Motherwell....... Banners. veo 18 ile 94 | 19 224 | 91 
Hazel J. White, St. Marys...... aL Bh pak Se 173] 22 Oc 1s 24 | 903 
PérrysDoupe, Kirkton. 22.0) Sheffield Standard| 18 22 8 18 23 89 
Wm. Mossip; St. Marys..-....... Newmarket ..... 18 20 8 Li 23 86 
Jno. Hooper, Metropolitan...... White Marble ...; 184 | 15 10 19 23 854 
Michael Brethour, Woodham....| Banner ......... 183 | 15 9 7; 19 | 238% | 85 
Milton H. Switzer, Rannoch....|Siberian ........ 173 | 15 OE aio 24 844 
PETERBOROUGH. j 
OTONABEE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. S. Hamer, Perth. 
NOs Ee chat eye na Nee ee tee Siberian ........ 15 24 8 18 18 84 
P. Drummond, Keene.......... Irish White ....| 16 24 4 19 204 | 834 
Robert; Weir, Mang 2.2.05 eee Sheffield Standard} 14 21 Oe nL 213 | 82 
Jno. Miller re Sh hay Se aR 20th Century .:..) 15 24 9 14 194 | 814 
Wm. W. Shearer do ......6. 0/4. do siete LD 24 84 | 15 18 804 
Donald K. Cameron, Westwood..| White Jewel ....| 16 24 5 16 18 79 
J..A. Drummond, Keene........ frish\ White*’.;... 163 | 21 34 | 18 193 | 784 
R.A. Nelson, Keene.:.......... Dodd’s White....; 154 | 21 74 | 16 18 78 
Poa Dirdsalbs, pirdsall: fe. week ae Trish White 134 | 17 84 | 19 LOS. eerie 
Onn sano erm virtues ees Bannere.s: 224 .e% 5 14 14 9 15 203 724 
W. A. Nelson, Keene........... Dodd’s White 154 | 18 .6 16 18 684 
TNO Poy TONE AN as, eee National ct. 15 11 54 17 18 663 
Alex. Spiers, Keene............ Dodd’s ‘White ...| 154] 14 3 14 194°} 66 | 
PAnuUm phries (} Lang. cea oi PLOY IMS. meviiemes 15 ff 4 19 193 644 
PETERBOROUGH INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. S. Hamer, Perth: 
Chris. Houson, Keene.......... Irish (White #2512 1820) 9.24 64 | 19 24 924 
Bruce Savigny, Peterborough...|Giant Prolific....| 18 24 i 18 ee 89 
Jno. Armstrong, Jermyn........ SLIDCrian esc nee. 16 22 6 18 22 84 
Jno. Buckham, Bensfort........ 20th Century ....| bk | 22 5 19 22 | 8834 
R. A. Deyell, Smithbank........ Irish White ..... 17 20 5 18 203 | 804 
G. N. Halton, Peterborough..... Clydesdale ...... 134 | 19 8) 18 20 794 
C. E. Moore CLO ame ce QO ve pawn een 154 | 13 10 19 214 | 79 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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OF COMPETITIONS 
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a1 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
dj ei Ne Sg 
$ 2 v q rege > 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a 5 = ; Es & 3 bp a 2 8 
: 2 | 2 | Be sel H| : 
A 2 | 8 | Ses| SE5| S| 2 
PHTERBOROUGH.—Conl'd. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) (100) 
PETERBOROUGH INDUSTRIAL 
Socirery.—Continued. 
Al. Roberts COs ge Stns 20th Century ....| 17 19 8 15 193 | 784 
T. H. Graham Reh Ty SSW Bhd a AR id. eee ag 154.| 21 7 15 193 | 78 
M. J. Scollard, Ennismore...... Tartar King 174 19 7 12 99. vip 
D. Young — O55 ice eran reals east cparek docersoe 9 5 17 11 9 18 22 77 
Dan. Crough dO se eee Storm King ..... 17 11 9 16 234 | 76% 
John Johnson, Peterborough..../Ligowa ......... 15 19 TE ONE 17 754 
Toa) SSA DSS, ol Cla as tapes che Waverly ........ 133 19 mi 183 2) 75 
MeV. howley. meterborouzh i Rigowas oc. aclu 16 14 5 W 29 74 
W. D. Cavanaugh, Ennismore...|..... 2.......... 17 10 8 17 21 73 
W. J. Crough do Clydesdale ...... 14 9 8 14 174 | 62% 
Jno. Buck do EER ete en RN wn aaa DANG! tng eae 84 12 20 574 
EEGs CONAN SLETDOLOUe!) .. 2. eee ee Me ee aa caghes sie 8 13 17 47 
-- PRESCOTT. 
ALFRED AGR- SOCIETY. 
Judge—T. G. Raynor, Ottawa. 
Ws won Cadieux.; Alired 22.26 5.455 White Russian 16 19 5 18 20 78 » 
Sam. Parisien CLO Fhe een vias reco ta Sue CO yg AB coca, Nata 15 2t 7 16 184 774 
Nap. Lalonde LO co cdi edt eg Banner Penns ve 15 22 7 14 184 | 764 
Jos. Langevin COM Re crore re Wes Wi, cm tere ases todos Joe SOE eG 14 154 | 75 
Prerre Ropilard 21dOn 5. 'cot vile uate sh wiiithes ose 135 | 24 7 10 164) j0°74 
Jos. Montpellier, Alfred Centre.|Banner ......... 15 24 7 10 14 70 
Lip Tomrangea, TAM red an cst ae 1 Aue aes cals oreo: 114} 22 5 184.) 12 69 
Nap, a mance eA Tired sar teu ves hd aie dc 08 122 20 i 16 124 | 68 
Ree Cormberiaiier A Ered setae leon cee eee mete ii 20 fi 15 LBs. OF 
AlphonsesVeduc Alirote ce ek, ek ie be deuce LZ ee Ol Sen 5 144 | 59 
Wd, Carriere, (Ritchanee..s..u:. Sensation ....... 103 | 15 fs 8 124 | 53 
Nap. Marleau, Ritchance.:..... Tartar King .. 10 15 6 ie 11 49 
PRINCE HDWARD. 
PRINCE EpWARD AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jno. Brown, Pembroke. ; 
W. J. Barber, Ameliasburg...... OMS LLOl Wu. sty a 20 24 8 20 23 95 
Malcolm B. Clark, Hallowell....; Abundance ..... 17 24 7 19 22 89 
M. A. Foster, Bloomfield........ ZOth CENtUTY oda cue Le 24. 8 18 21 88 
Ed. B. Purtell, Bloomfield...... SCOP hinge 13 23 8 18 17 79 
Harl G. Purtell, Gilbert’s Mills...|Egyptian ....... 14 23 6 18 Die 78 
A. F. Rightmeyer, Bethel....... Banner ae to ec. 16 20 rf 15 19 T7 
Clarence Mallory, Bloomfield....|/Tartar King ..... 15 18 8 15 20 76 
H,-D. Clemenson, Hillier....... Abundance ...... 144 18 7 18 18 754 
Morden Gilbert, Bloomfield..... LISOWa snc 6 tw 15 20 fi 15 18 1D 
Willis“ Veoror ePiCtOme, caueeee cele et erasicee haw ans aoe 13 20 5 18 18 74 
Wellington Boulter, Demorestville| Banner ......... 15 15 7 15 21 73 
Russelhi Nerds SPictvont see ceria ol ote ek wee et wees ees 15 15 5 18 19 te 
Jerry R:. Leavens, Bloomfield]; ..) 2-0 9.... 2% 13 18 7 18 16 72 
EY Co Metealfes-Pictons...2% 4.) % BAnMeY os wy ks Oe 14 20 5 15 18 72 
Hi: ‘Leavens, Bloomfelds es. 2.22: 20th Century ... 15 15 5 18 18 71 
Cannon Metcalfe, Cherry Valley.|........ RE rare 12 1) 5 15 19 66 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 eo be oy 
i g E =o 3 s 2 r 
: g(a EE | deel a. |e 
Competitors in Order of Merit. sd S & oe & = by i ; 9 
e a | § | B#8| Bo0| 82 | &§ 
zi 3 | $82| 884| sf] 8 
RENFREW. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100)_ 
COBDEN AGR. SOCIEry. | 
Judge—R. N. Woods, Metcalfe. 
Allen Guest, Bromley.......... Eartan Kins ieee 15 24 ! 19 22 87 
Malcolm McLaren, Cobden..... fBannetie, sone 163 15 10 19 23 833 
W. J. Oates, Queen’s Line...... CO eas es eee LO 13 9 19 22 79 
deka bulmer.s/CODden +7 ues fs GO" or Sekcee cee nisl eelO 24 84 10 20 784 
Harry Lipsey dG Ete antes Oat Mane eae 16 23 8 84 | 18 734 
Robt-ekrecland*r do. 6s weet GORrG Sk Batre t 16 10 8 17 21 72 
Peter Wilson CO Sarees ewes a facy sista 16 23 6 10 164 | 713 
THOS ADDICDY 7 -) 1Oms ces wre ilans Scottish Chief ...| 138 30 6 15 17 71 
Thos. New, Jr., Bromley........ Batiner:s..4e5-046 16 23 7 4 20 70 
Jno. Burwill, Cobden.......... dot tive ewes oe 16 23 i 4 19 69 
Sam: eMeMillan® do 2. -age. os |20th Century .,..| 14 10 8) f= LO Saee 64 
Jas. Guest DO ee, Fie aly fe Bannerer cnreses 13 14 6 lores 62 
N. RENFREW AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. N. Woods, Metcalfe. 
Jno. White, Beachburg......... Bumper Kinga) 24 9 19 22 90 
Osborne Wright, Beachburg....|Banner ......... 16 234 8 15 21 834 
Jno. Stevenson, Westmeath..... Wia Verily. faa 14 24 8 19 18 83 
Harris Brown, Beachburg...... Prince Royal ....| 164 | 24 5 15 22 824 
J. A. Beach, ‘Beachburg.......4. | Newmarket ..... 144 | 24 8 10 19 754 
Wm. McLellan, Westmeath..... Banners wioweee se 16 24 8 A | 19 744 
Jno. J. McLean, Westmeath..... | Ost sy een se 164 | 10 8 12 23 693 
W. J. Richardson, Forester’s Falls Op nte snerates 14 10 8 104 |. 21 634 
W. Headrick, Westmeath....,..|Dodd’s White ...| 16 |,..... 9 15 22 62 
R. W. Ross, Westmeath......... Banner... 2. scans 2 Bee meer ff 5 22 46 
Jno. Beauprie, Beachburg...... GOnc Rowan ae BE Poe Bascal vf 8 14 43 
S. RENFREW AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. D. Rogers, Kingston. 
G. MacIntyre, Renfrew......... Siberian “eco 17 21 8 19 22 87 
Robt. Leitch Gah FE ect eel tte acs aeetntacaes 16 23 9 i A 20 85 
J. B. Gibbons (lovers: Ry eee |LIQOWa ......... 17 19 6 19 23 84 
JOH al raser,  DUrnstowiicu. 025 weak eee, ee esa sate © 14 23 7 17 22 83 
Jno.-Be McLaren, Renfrew). .50'| wie sate wa ee mse 15 214 "4 18 van 824 
D. Barr; ir: CO Stay ait. woe teeta cate ae enegete caer 15 184 G 18 21 814 
Alex. Leitch GO Wren ts Bonanza ........ 16 20 7 17 21 81 
THOSe Darr, WArOmiey.. «5 we eee Bannereoe see Reine hs 8 18 20 79 
JUG Otewart;c Rentrew sc crc b sdk ere or eae reno ace 134 | 20 8 17 20 783 
Ds MuirheadRenirew ce. we eee Manitoban ...... 15 18 fi 17 21 78 
Archie OY uill. “Burnstowilia iiss. le ee ee ee ee 11 23 7 18 18 77 
Mackie McLaren, Castleford Sta.|............ aene 20 6 18 19 7d 
D:eLackieo Balsam Hille Seer cleanin Petts be. 20 8 14 19 73 
A. 2H: Gibbons,-Admaston (Star: isiew ss cee - Rote 18 8 12.-~ 19 70 
SIMCOE. 
EK. SIMCOE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. James, Thornhill. 
Jno. R.sHarvie, Orillia cect es bs Early Jewel ..... 16 24 74 | 18 23 883 
Wm: C. Wilson, Bast Oro. .... 4. Washington .....| 16% 24 8 18 213 88 
Adex-ionppase; Orillia... ses Banner yrs carats | 16 at 83) 18 213 | 85 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


SIMCOE.—Continued. . 
E. Simcor Agr Socrery.—Coni' d. 
Wi. Gallagher=9.d0; 2.4.5. 2-6 
Dan. Cotton do 
Robt. B. Anderson, Rugby Ae? ole 
Guess Harvies Orillia -get.nc acm ves 
Jno. Co Harvies Orillia. ssa 
Allen Johnston, Rugby......... 
Dennis Coffee, Orillia........... 
John Langman, Rugby......... 


eee e eee eee 


ELMVALE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. J. Reynolds, Scarboro 
Junction. 


Wm. Story, Crossland.......... 
Jas, Strath,- Crossland <:2.2.... 
Wm. Edwards, Saurin......-..4 
Geo. Harber, Crossland......... 
Thos. Wallace, Elmvale......... 
Pi Oips POCe Can SI atl eta eee cs 
Heo Hawards,< SQUrTIY wi -e ves ate es 
Ropte Black | Saurinw 22.0. ss 
Thos: BE. Smith; .Vizos. 2. fea con 
Geo. Ritchie; Hlmvale:......... 
Albert Priest do 
Jas. McDermott do 
Herbert Gill do 


Tiny & Tay AGrR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. James, Thornhill. 


J. T. Simpson, Waverley........ 
Chas. Snider, Wyevale.......... 
Jos. Levigne, Flidland.......... 
Levi Taylor, Victoria Harbour.. 
Digby Horrell, Midland......... 
Aripus ir wil. s Midland os oo. 
Thos. Rankin, Wyebridge...... 
Jno. Rankin do 

Jas. Reynolds 
Wm. Charles 
Jos. Elliott, Elliott’s Ceres 
Ge (H: Murdoch, Wyevale...25..: 


VICTORIA. 


ELpon AGr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. H. Hare, Whitby. 


Geo. McKague, Cannington..... 


eececsree ee oo 
eee ee ee oe © 8 


eeocee eee oo 


a0 orcas 


J. & D. J. Campbell, Woodville... 
A. D. McLeod do 
And. McKay do 
Jno. B. McLeod do 
D. ©. Ross do 


OATS. 
F aes Br 
545 a | & | Gv |.82.| 2 : 
Z fga sge cou) a3 ef oe meee 
Z Beh thea were Gl Seles 
® Cie eesti absences pager ed oe 
F E SB | B¥S| BEE] Be a 
cs o = BPA! 28-5 1a es 3S 
A o ge Pe hens ene Ki alee B 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
Irish White ..... 174 | 23 64 | 18 19 84 
Whiteside ....... 15. 22 84 | 16 21 82% | 
Irish White 143 | 23 8 18 oh ¥8 814 
ee tik SAE Ree 1s a $s | S18 119 804 
ANTLOT eRe ocala 5 8 17 15 79 
Mammoth Cluster) 15 22 8 18 13% | 76% 
Irish White -.... 134 | 21 TE Walt 13 72 
Bauer eS oe cate: 12 20 7 16 154 | 703 
Newmarket ..... 18 22 84 18 22 884 
Sensation ....... 174 | 22 9 18 21 874 
Harly White Jewel; 1734 | 21 ri 17 23% | 86 
Mammoth Cluster) 16 23 84 | 183 | 19 85 
sees Sly ges dees 20 94 | 17 21 843 
Iberian. sei 164 | 194 9 17 22 84- 
Barly White Jewell 173 | 17 | 8% | 18 | 228 | 884 
Banner oe. seas. 5 1% 224 8% | 14 21 83 
armen | ee | BL ee 
ewmarket ..... 1 i 
Harly White Jewell 16, | 21 | 6 | 15 | 20 | 78% 
Eisowar.otue 164 | 16 8 17 19 764 
Bannerer. hie 14 15 84} 17 17 713 
White Jewel ....| 174 | 28 74 | «+18 22 88 
PATITIOT fet cee selec 174 |. 28 8 17% | 21 87 
Sensation ....... 16 22 74 | AT 204 | 88 
aa Century. 23. n a 84 | 17 214 i 
ensation’........ 6 9 15 213 5k. 
English White ...| 145 | 22 | 8-| 17 | 13 | 745 
20th Century ....; 154 | 10 74 | «18 Ze 73 
Scottish Chief...| 13% 4 63 | 18 21 674 
Banner ein aus cscs 13 10 74 | O15 21 664 
ns ae ste ema y 15 8) 8 134 | 20 654 
‘}20th Century ....| 12 | 10 | 83] 15 | 19-| 644 
White Jewel ... 14 o 6 10 214 | 544 
Abundance ...... 174 | 243 8 19 214 | 903 
WXCelslor.-.. fer 164 | 24 8 19 Ze 894 
.|Abundance ...... iy 24 64 | 19 214 | 87? 
...|Newmarket ..... 153 | 24 8 19 205 | 87 
.|Prince Royal.....| 153% | 23 84 | 17 22 86 
TP Banner o.tnes, ses 152 | 24 84 | 16 21 854 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 
OATS. 5 
e Comes Sy y 
~ E e | Bo re Kids ‘ 
: S38 | geo eed 2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 2 a ae aa & 5 Ch ie = 
s qt 8 sae eos a 
VICTORIA. Continued. | (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
HLDOoN AGR. SocieETy.—Cont’d. 
W. R. Greenway do ...;Swedish Success.| 134.) 21 84 | 18% | 204 | 812 
Jno. Vanstone, Hartley......... Newmarket ..... 144 | 20 6) 19 19 814 
Jno. Morrison, Argyle.......... White ‘Cluster ...|' 144 | 22 53 | 174 | 194 | 784 
DN) Smith, Lornevilles c.732.. : Baun ore tees 144} 15 63 | 18 16: | 702 
Jno. iSnrith,-Lorneville; in 2 vaste Abundance ...... 153 | 14 6 14 184 | 68 
Jas. Jordan, Woodville......... Newmarket ..... 174 5 8 13 21 645 
Thos. Russell Ot thian PAO eae ClO: aes 18 5 83 8 21% | -61 
J: H. Dixon LOW ile saad ay Sheffield Standard) 13+ 4 73 | 14 184 | 574 
VERULAM AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. H. Hare, Whitby. 
Mrs. T. B. Taylor, Bobcaygeon..|/Siberian ........ 18 22 8 18 221 | 884 
Witt ioe wir Dunstord £2 kiSsis ks AO ARP als caus 17 21 se | 18 22% | (orem 
Robt. T. Robertson, Bobcaygeon) Sensation ....... 162 | 238 (2 C17 22+ | 862 
Garfield Kennedy do Banners. 162 | 223 8 184 | 203 | 862 
Thos. Cosh do Sheffield Standard| 154 23 he 18 21 844 
Ross Kimble do Irish White ..... 152 | 2384 7% | 154 | 22 84 
Jas. McL. Oliver do Sensation” ...00.. 17 oe, 7% | 15 204 | 82 
David Logan do Bumper King ...| 144 PA 74 18 204 814 
Isaac Lewis, Dunsforda-.c. 20... Bannerer se 13 De 8 17 20 80. 
Wm. Murdoch, Dunsford....... Sensation ....... 144 | 20 7% | #165 | 214 | 792 
Dugald Robertson, Bobcaygeon... rs Pa fue taka os Rasa 134 213 74 153 213 793 
R. C. Devitt, Bobcaygeon....... Bannerer oo, 154 | 214 64 | 152 | 20 794 
Norman Robertson, Dunsford...|/Sensation ....... 16 21 8 122 ; 214 | 79 
M. M. Boyd, Bobcaygeon....... Siberian se ae 172 |} 142 74 | 15 232 | 782 
J. J. Devitt 6 Ke YOR LEME Lae Va Bannereier ene 13 23 64 | 16 20 784 
Milton Justus AKG Saath tooo ital Be Ost rere eee 134 20 6 172 21 784 
Pec Be PRUTStOM yo CO iis cpate nk dO ieee 164 | 154 7 162 | 224 | 78 
Jno. Rich CO i ke ae pha DUrprise: cacy eae 144 | 22 tz 1° 16 174 | 7 
Chastrrnurstone (O0;.ce prone 20th Century ....| 174 18 8 12 214 762 
David Lewis Gin) Parnes ee Siberian ....<... 163 On 8 10 19 744 
Thos. Robertson, Dunsford .....|Sensation ....... 17 123 8 15 21% 74 
Jas. Seymour, Bobcaygeon ..... DALNCTiase aes 134 15 7 17 202 73 
H. J. Seymour Or iastaretors bed GO Sea stauee cee: 154 | 15 64 | 15% | -19 714 
Thos! Wairbaitn idOv-%) pits em Surprises-c.%:. 2) 13 12 7 15 212 | 682 
Jno. J. Robertson, Dunsford....|/Sensation ....... 144 5 fp os oe 3) 21 624 
WELLINGTON. 
CENTRE WELLINGTON Ager. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. Murphy, Rose- 
mount. 
Ns New Century .)\ . : 
Jas. Grant, Mimosa............. New Zealand . f 174 24 ft 18 22 884 
Robt. Tindale. Mersus se... 3 Abundance ......... 164 | © 22 7 19 204 | 85 
And. Thompson, Fergus......... PANNE hoe ole ker. 16 21 8 18 21 84 
gas. A: Milne, .Wereus..c cece aie. Imp. American..| 15% 24 8 15 19 814 
WJ Deans “Mereusy. 2. oe caliess Newmarket ..... 164 16 9 17 224 81 
Geo. A. Wallace, Ponsonby...... do een 1 2a 7: 15 204 794 
JivAy Lindsay, Bergus tsi. 21). Harly Empire ...| 14 20 a 17 2) are 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores.- 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
5 hel es Bis 
B : p | be | Se Eee: ef 
oe , 2 ci soc Seely e : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = a a ae a a hs : mn 
E a 3 Sa ere el sige £ 
Z 6 | & | eRe) BFS) oe | é. 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
WELLINGTON.—Continued. ; : 
Cen. WELLINGTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
—Continued. 
Alb. McLelland, Metz a0. ic... 3 Empire ......... 144 | 20 fe eae Ye 19 78 
Alf. Farrow, Speedside.......... Banner ......... 15 ae fi 14 20 78 
Alex. Stewart, Living Springs...|Sensation ....... 15 18 8 16 204 | 77% 
Alby J? Milhe- Spires) \. cess Hngland’s Glory .| 144 | 20 8 16 18 764 
Ja AY Wattosalemesne eet. ie: No. 1 White Mani- : 
LODE cae ee nies 17 10 8 19 214 | 754 
R, T. Pritchard, Fergus.....:... trish) Whitey... 13 21 6 16 19 75 
Wai Barber) Salenr acer. se New Siberian ...| 174 ff i 18 204 70 
J. 6. bushes Barrie Hilbas oo ./% ae. Cluster Abund’ce.| 15 8 7 18 214 | 693 
Mt. Forest Acr. Society. 
Judge—Robt. Murphy, fRose- 
mount. 
W. J. Wallace, Mt. Forest...... White Russian ..| 16 | 25 Sa D7 20) ape kOe 
Thos. Anderson, Mt. Forest...... Garton’s Abund- 
ance, Century..| 164 22 84 18 194 844 
D. McQueen, Conn. : 2st. . 06 ee 2s IBATITIOT ye wets crs 16 25 8 16 19 84 
DeMurphy, Mie orest 2. osc. Garton’s Abund- 
ance, Century..| 16 22 8 18 19 83 
Fo Rirsnell S Cont: a. cae catneees as Scottish Chief ...| 16 21 7 17 20 81 
C. Nicholson, Mt. Forest ........ SS TT O ce ee ore 154 20 8 16 20 794 
BE. Petyold, Mt. Forest.......... Dodd’s White ...| 154 20 8 16 19 784 
Jos. Williamson, Mt. Forest..... Bannerer. sates: 14 24 8 14 g te 77 
Corley Bros, Mt. Forest. ........ White Russian...| 14 18 f 17 18 TA 
Chas. Duncan, Egerton.......... Banneriiied. ss. 154 | 12 % 16 on 71h 
JowAs OSes COOLS WwOld tc. te es Sheffield Standard| 153 | 12 7 16 21 714 
A. Hutchinson, Mt. Forest....... Tartar sKing /..)\+ 1b41° 10 9 17 20 714 
Jno. Ross’ - C0 ages esa es Banner oss lave. s 143 15 7 TS 19 684 
A. E. Caulfield GOgne ey chee Sterlinee cose ees ‘1 154 | 10 8 16 19 685 
Sam. Shire, Cedarville.......... ele Wiens cn ceo 15 15 8 12 18 68 
Hugh Thompson, Riverstown.... ras ec ctr ake veel 15 15 8 12 18 68 
G. Thompson do Parte tlesl SOW ice < shes ee aiecs 15 12 8 13 18 66 
Jno. Drewry, Mt. Forest........ Barner foes oe 14 5 8 15 18 | 60 
PUSLINCH AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. S. Fraser, Bradford. 
J. W. Kerr, Morriston........... Lincoln 35)434.05 17a cest 9 | 418% | 23 92 
H..McCaig, Aberfoyle .......... Olsen eae ay 24 9 19 19 88 
Jno. A. Cockburn, Aberfoyle..... LOM eons tin 154 | 24 84 | 19 19 86 
Chas. Currie, Morriston......... Bumper King ...| 16 20 9 18 21 84 
D. A. McNaughton, Morriston.... CLOR AI ee eee Bae 154 | 24 8 Lyi 19 834 
W.J.Little, Fespeler 2255.54. White Jewel ....| 15 21 8 AYA 20 81 
Jno. Penrice, Morriston......... LAnColn Pk ech e 15 18 8 18 20 19 
W. R. Mason, Aberfoyle......... CON sia aae ees 144 | 23 7% | 18 16 78 
Phillip Crimless, Aberfoyle...... Bumper King ....| 144 | 16 da 18 20 754 
Thos. Mahon, Aberfoyle...... seat EIS G VACtODer tert eto) LS 7 17 19 | 74 


ARE, 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
o 354 BS © 

br g E as = : 2 = 
3 ge | as | gos] 3 Z 

Competitors in Order of Merit. a a £ ea & & ba ; 2 
3 2.| .8.) $281 Sect ea ae 
z 3 3 | S82] SEE; Ze | .8 
a 5 o S5a| Saq| Su = 
Z & ca a ae At Bian sete & 

i | 
WENTWORTH (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
WEST FLAMBoRO AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jno. Campbell, Woodville. 

Wm. Manary, Freelton.......... Banners, scene 18 29) 9 18 20 87 
G. T. Misener, Copetown........ Sheffield Standard! 184 23 6 19 18 844 
Geo. Harris, Flamboro Centre...|Storm King ..... 17 20 9 16 22 84 
Wm. Beaton, Freelton......... White Jewel ..... 154 23 7h 174 19 823 
Burdge Gunby, Mountsburg..... 20th Century ....| 17 22 8 15 20 82 
Jas AS-Gray., Wreelton oc. WAYVOrly- nis aks 15 yy) 84 17 19 814 
Jas. A. McKay, Waterdown...... DAZ OWE epnraree e 15 22 8 174 | 184 | 81 
Thos. Goodbrand, Clappisons’....;Mammoth Cluster.| 16 21 9 164 | 18 803 
iiG. Reid, Mreelton. cigs \ehigiss Disowai a wee: 144 | 214 9 17 18 80 
Wm. Linn, Campbellville........ Mammoth Cluster| 16 20 8 15 19 78 
Jno. Rutherford, Strabane...... Mammoth Cluster} 14 20 7 15 163 724 
Waiter Johnston dOSoeyee ve Golden Fleece....| 17 10 5 18 19 69 
Jerome O’Connor, Freelton...... Mammoth Cluster} 11 10 8 18 13 60 

RICHMOND Hix Agr. Society. 

Judge—E. Robinson, 0O.A.C., 

Guelph. 7 
Jas. McLean, Richmond Hill....)Prince Royal ....| 17 24 8 18 205 | 873 br 
Write Cluhine thornhilt ee. Harly Bohemia ..| 163 23 8 18 213 87 

Albert Jones! Hone ve & w.G5 on Sensation vi... 164 | 22 8 17 21 844 
Jos. Graham, iCarrvilles. 21. 23. Printe Royal). %..4) 164 20 7 18 214 83 
fred A..Clarke, Headford....... Wide-awake ..... 16 20 7 18 vA 82 
J. Lunan, Victoria Square....... White Cluster ...| 164 18 1 18 22 813 
Frank A. Legge, Jefferson....... Banner & Dodd’s 

WIG 2 Ps occ ate si 22 5 iif) 19 80 
Jos. Burnett, Hlgin Mills....... Sensation ....... 15 22 7 17 18 79 
OTe Ro Sf: hg) teal BYE Regu aeay Ce Pea 20th Century .....| 144 |} 20 7 Ly. 19 114 
Wm. Palmer, Richmond Hill....|Am. Barner ..... 173 10 ae 18 213 74 7 
Scarporo AGR. SOCIETY. 

Judge—Jno. McKee, Duntroon. j 
W. A. Patterson, Agincourt...... White Cluster ...| 164 | 25 93 | 19 24 94 
W. G. hennie, Hllesmere........ Lincolivewiers: aie 174 | 24 9 19 24 933 
DEO et Ahh WODUETIG. .encacy aero 20th Century ....| 182] 23 9 18 244 | 9834 “ 
R. M. Loveless, Agincourt....... Pineolnt 2heseea.: 17 24 8) 19 24 93 
Wm. Loveless, Ellesmere........ do sateh Oa ee 93 | 19 23 92 
A. J. Patterson DO ew acieunrts White Cluster ..| 184] 24 94 | 192; 20 914 
Bigky aaa Wy COLGIIAI sn sae k etoal ae Abundance ...... 16 20 93 | 1943 | 25 90 
Jas. McCowan, Brown’s Corners.| Lincoln ......... 193 | 15 94 | 193 | 25 884 
Jne Baird, Wobdurn.« oss es es 20th Century ....)° 17 20 9 19 23 88 
Geo. B. Little, Brown’s Corners.!|Banner ......... 10 24 93 | 193 | 25 88 
J.-dn, Weir Malvern ls © cindaiiae te 20th Century | «ol 14445220 9 19 234 | 86 
R. W. Thompson, Ellesmere....|Sensation ....... 10 22 10 19 24 85 
Jno. Kennedy, Agincourt ..... Banners ian ene. 193 | 10 10 194 | 244 | 83% 
J..A. Rennie, Milliken ........ Lincoln 6 47.24 28 12 20 8 19 24 83 
Hugh K. Clarke, Agincourt...... Bumper King..... 18 10 9 193 | 24_| 804 
Jas. G. Robinson, Markham....|Lincoln ......... 144 | 123 94 | 193 | 24 80 
R. B. Ormerod, Brown’s Corners | Sterling ........ 104 | 15 8 18 244 | 76 
Chas. Mason, Ellesmere........ Sensation’ ....... 12 20 A 15 20 74 
Edw. Mason, O’Sullivan Corners Ota ise ean 17 15 8 16 15 71 


—* 


Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
BARLEY. 

he a rey a | 
8 g 5 25 
é cep )-ee) Boe ee Oe 4 ee 
i 3 B ES Hoag| & S 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a & ee Sam) oe 2 
% Sone) eae haaet Betis 
: 2 | 2g | 33] $83|) 381 
E s oe ee 3 
z S|) g | ERS ere pe | sé 
| 
BRANT. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
ONONDAGA AGRI. SOCIETY. ) 
Judge—A. P. McVanneil, Picton. 
Chas. Edwards, Onondaga...... Mandstheuri ...., 182 | 24 93 | 19 | 234 | 943 
R. J. Robertson, Cainsville..... d 174 | 22 9 18 23} 893 
Hilton Hurd, Onondaga ........ do 1601-23 9 183 | 22%} 894 
R. E. Lampkin, Cainsville...... do 164 | 22 9 174 | 204 | 882 
C. W. Burrill, Onondaga........ do 153 | 20 9 19 204 | 834 
Henry Preiss, Tuscarora........ do 15 20 9 17 194 | 80% 
Wood Bros., Onondaga......... do 16 20 Ove pa 18 17 
F. G. Thomson, Cainsville...... do 15 15 8 18 20 76 ~- 
Wm. Simpson, Onondaga....... do 114 19 9 16 20 754 
A. W. Vansickle do ....... do 15 13 84 | 183 | 20 | 75 
A. A. Hamilton donee do 124 | 14 84 | 19 | 19 | 723 
Geo. Simpson (LO on ee eke do 2 | 17 gi | 15 184 | 693 
N. Matthews dg sree: do 1 ec10 Sewe At | 17s doent 
WHEAT. 
HURON. 
Kirkton Acr. Society. 
Judge—T. G. Raynor, Ottawa. 
W. J. Robinson, Kirkton........ Dawson’s Golden 
Chatto oi ee. 19 244 | 82 | 11 232 |. 864 
Arthur Francis Oulgs is csentens Dawson’s Golden 
ONAL aoe estas 19 24 8 104 234 | 85 
W. Sparling, Anderson......... Dawson’s Golden 
Chafie ass sae% 18 25 8 dik 22 843 
A. J. Dow, Russeldale.........- Dawson & Harvest 
Kane Sena ee Sa 184 24 6h. |= 114) 2821): 84 
M. H. Switzer, Rannoch........ Dawson & Bonnell) 184 | 244 74 | 103 | 23 833 
Albert Shier, Kirkton.......... Dawson’s Golden 
CALE Cs. es. sts 183 24 i 103 | 23 83 
Joseph Kirk CO: ce Meets Dawson’s Golden 
Cha tie yeu es vena 18 244 7 103 2s 83 
Wm. Gilfillan dO Siete haste: Baniwelis ns sie se 173 24 TA 113 214 82 
Perry Doupe its Us) peer aver 2a Dawson’s Golden 
Chait aye) e ee 174 24 84 | 10 22 82 
MresW dt CLUS BOO) Sete cs = Dawson’s Golden 
Chairs tink aes 18 234 74 | 10 23 82 
Everette Doupe do .......... Dawson’s Golden 
Chatts2n55 52 ce. 164 | 23% 8) 11 213 813 
Jno. Urquhart GOWN ks hic rrets Dawson’s Golden 
(Gis hae ears wey ce 17% | 24 7 10 224 81} 


* General appearance—Consjdering stand of crop, type of plant, vigour, and uniformity of 
growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging. 


+ Yield and quality of grain—Considering propor 
of good quality and uniformity of maturity. . 
Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at th 


tion of well-filled heads of plump gra in 


e top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING 


FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


WHEAT. 
ao a + ., Be 
~ : : Es e8 .| 3 B 
s s | £ | 82 | dog] 3 z 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a ne ES & a by ee 9 
s = Sa e-kary pwsceonG@ees | 
2 5 < S58 seg! x = = 
F 2 | £24| $36] sa | = 
4 G ry Baur aaa eal abame a 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) | (100) 
HURON.—Continued. 
KirRKTON AGrR. Socrety—Con. 
David Hazelwood, Kirkton ........ Dawson’s Golden 
} AOHAIES saretsc st ae 174 244 Z 10 | 212} 804 
HK. Hewitt COwewertte sae Dawson’s Golden 
Chait s erase es 172 | 234 7 10 22 804 
Hugh Berry, Woodham........ Dawson’s Golden 
Chafitgiawar 17 24 9 10 20 80 
A. H. Switzer CO. Yee ge eae Michigan Amber.| 17 19 8 12 23 79 
Ratcliffe Bros., Anderson....... Dawson’s Golden 
' Giatty Ci eoacac 172 | 20 73 | 10 23 784 
Phillip Herm, Whalen.......... Dawson’s Golden 
ICTS TER TOR chee 164 | 233 9 9 20 78 
G. Clarkson Switzer, Kirkton....|Dawson & Bonnell] 16 24 9 9 20 78 
Phillip Blackler, do .|Dawson’s Golden 
j Chath. sole 16 24 7 103 | 203 | 78 
J. A. Kirby, Berrylands........ Dawson’s Golden 
Chait. Paras 16 24 62 | 10 21 172 
Geo. Spearin, St. Mary’s........ American Banner| 16 oe 6 11 224 764 
Jno. A. Robinson, Russeldale....)Dawson’s Golden 
Chia tt. ke vere 15 24 83 | 10. 18 75k 
Richard Birch, Anderson....... Dawson’s Golden : 
Chatierr as ieee 163 | 20 8 10 203 | 75 
Thos. Hanson, Motherwell...... Abundance ...... 14 20 vf 9 154 | 654 
WATERLOO, 
S. WATERLOO AcR. SocrIETy. 
Judge—W. 8S. Fraser, Bradford. 
Jno. Gillespie, Galt..........-.. Dawson’s Golden 
Chatteris ake 20 243 8 18 23 934 
Jno. Jamieson, Hespeler........ Golden Jewel..... 144 | 24 84; 19 222 | 924 
ono, McBean; (Galtuercias ose Dawson’s Golden 
Chet iarines a ase 184 23 9 18 224 91 
Geo Barrie Om cay tees oats Oe ee ee 18 24 7 18 22 89 
Jno. Orr tee ara mr areata OR ADEN! huntyre hints 16 234 8 18 23 883 
LC iHilborn; Roseville joie. “kines Dawson’s Golden 
Chatty oe tare 174.| 233 8 LZ, aes 88 
DAMES GE Scott Galt ol ce: oie eee cee nay 17 214 9 18 ae 874 
R. E. Cowan COt tereies ae Dawson’s Golden 
hatte ey annee 16 24 8 16s 85 
Pier atterson G0. saeco cone POW Ol Soot ee a cra 15 23 9 18 20 85 
Wm. Slater COA Sgeaan eee Golden Jewel’....| 164) 21 f! 16 22 823 
Re. GU Ver, Branchton occ e Meee eee eee 17 22 7 1B} nN 81 
Abraham Ruddel, Hespeler ...... Ruddyencetr sts 13 24 9 15 19. | «80 
es WIIGAs SROSOVILLGG si ortia eis Sie eaten erent 142 | 18 8 164 |--18 75 


“ General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigour and uniformity of 


growth, method of seeding, and absence of lodging. 


+ Yield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of well-filled heads of plump grain 


cf cod quality and uniformity of maturity. 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


WHEAT. 
oY dae tan eee nce 
5 q | 5 | gy) Be.) 2 : 
ie = Beene atv a pe R 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a & Eg Ga £ a fi at o 
: | 2 | £23] £25| 22] 3 
A fst bead Seay gees 
Zi cs el as yee ee a 
YORK. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) (25) | (100) 
MaRKHAM AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jno Campbell, Woodville 
Jas. A. Rennie, Milliken........ COO8C arin tetas 184 | 24 8 19 20 894 
G. B. Little, Brown’s Corners...| dO .......-... 184 | 24 9 16 21 884 
Wm. Armstrong, Locust Hill....|.......... ss. 18 23 8 14 23 86 
P: We Boynton, Dollar te s.g sis on. (OOS ins ore letevens ate 14 23 8 19 19 83 
Robt. Ormerod, Brown’s Corners..| dO .........-. 15 24 8 18 17 82 
Jas. Maxwell, Locust Hill...... COP etree as 19 10 9 14 23 75 
J. B. Johnson, Stouffville....... Or te aetes unin 17 123 0) 15 20 734 
Wm. Green, Hllesmere......... CO ak ere tiara sts 164411 it 16 22 724 
W. P. Johnson, Stouffville ...... sco Phin by Cee eee e teres 16 10 9 15 18 68 
Thos. Maxwell, Highland Creek| do ........... 12 20 6 14 16 68 
E. Milne & Son, Green River...| do ........... 15 9 8 14 18 64 
Walter Hood; Amber... o....... CORE eraieremtte ete Ry Rie 68 8 14 23 63 
A: oPheriil Vocusts Hill; s.. (Osner he Sednetees 15 10 7 13 18 63 
KF, A. Reesor OMAR an eee GO aatincs teks. s 15 9 7 14 174 | 623 
Jas. Lawrie, Mongolia.......... (sFain peter enter pide 12 123 f 18 13 623 
BE. W. Robinson, Markham...... RSP EGO), auave seed ta 15 8 8 13 18 62 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Selby dO ae wees Galt its ects 14 9 qT 14 18 62 
G. C. Morrison, Mount Joy...... Ota samen fee ce) 124 | 15 6 L256 
H. Lillies Markham) ..%.. 2). CLOT a sirrasone tates tees 13 13 7 14 134 | 604 
A. E. Major, Whitevale........ fake p og oi ged gomteae 13 9 6 15 Vite ee OU 
Jno. Cowperthwaite, Hagerman’s 
COPMersle ne oe oe etre nae Gl ae Ra eRe Oe 15 10 74 | 10 17 594 
L’avid Reesor, Cedar Grove... Orne teatcan ate wees 14 8 6 13 18 59 
(aide T ran, NMongoliavs...255 635 COME eet ee nays ve 13 10 7 13 16 59 
W. B. Foster, Markham........ dOLcLtR hens 16 8 8 10 17 59 
Thos. White, Whitevale........ LOM eS tees eEe Dulls aee Ca, 8 14 13 48 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity of 
growth, method of seeding, and absence of lodging. 
+Yield and quality of grain—Considering proportion “of weli-filled heads of plump grain of 
good quality, and uniformity of maturity. 
Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


- PEAS. 
3 | @ [ded 

5 a pce |e88 |: | See 

; 2 E gq [g2F | 2 | 3 & 

Competitors in Order of Merit. Ss S pre BE gas = On 8 

‘s 2 dg jqea = Si lyee 5 

® = 3 oa g b> sabe w 

E Ss) 8 |Byes| = | $8 | a 

z o er [SOF eh oe ee 
HURON (20) | (15) | (20) | (15) 0 | (100) 

East Huron AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Henry Davis, Ivy. 

Geo. McDonald, Wroxeter....... IRVING 475 sae ee 18 14 19 14 25 90 
And. Stevenson, Atwood........ Golden Vine ..... 19 123 18 13 27. 894 
Oliver ‘Turnbull, “Walton......5.:.; JUNC cores Hi eal 174 14 18 14 242 884 
Frank Collins, Trowbridge..... Mumm y.e¢ ccc 16 10 17 12 272 | 822 
‘And: : McKee, fthel’. &2 .. asc ean Multiplier;. yas. 153 | 13 16 12 233 | — 804 
Geo. Robb, Brussels..........-. White Wonder ...| 15 14713 13 233 | 79 
David. Milne; <Hthel. jesdeeas «on inne. eee 164 7 18 13 24 784 
Robt. L. MacDonald, Cranbrook.|Golden Vine ..... 164 | 12 19 7 21 754 

Wm. Hemmingway, Brussels....|.......0.2 wccees 16 10 16 13 20 75 
Wm. Armstrong LO Ses Pais eer cues ie 14 10 15 12 214 | 724% 
Jas ewe Hdear, GOLrrid ance hs Bee eee ee 15 11 12 fe 25 70 

Thosriiller S Brussels. venice hon Gee tee eee 1541.12 12 4 | 23 70 

Jas. Speers do ..... Golden Vine...... 138 13 10 10 24 70 

Jno. McTaggart, Moncreiff...... Peery si 13 10 16 10 20 69 

Thos.-Bennett, Wroxeter ...... Grey peas ....... 10 10 16 14 18 68 

Walter Broadfoot, Brussels..... White Wonder...) 14 13 11 7 23 68 
Wm. Thuell Gomer do neato 11 14 10 17% | 654 
Olivér sHemmingway-2d0 ce Soe ee ee ee ieee 14 7 16 10 174 644 

Robt. Nicholl CO eee Dare White Wonder ...| 13 12 10 7 rok 63 


*General appearance.—Considering stand of crop, type 
growth, and method of seeding. 


‘of crop, vigor and uniformity of 


+Yield and quality of grain—Considering number and size of pods per plant, number of 
seeds per pod, uniformity of maturity and proportion of grain to straw. 
Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


KENT 
OrFoRD AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Adam Hood, Milliken. 


W. C. Sifton, Palmnyrae cis aes es 
Wm. Shipp COB circ hce race’ 
Jno. Wade LO Sok oetae cette are 


FW. -Scott-Highvate mai. 
Ernest Gosnell do .......... 
Sam. McAllister, Palmyra...... 
Geo. B.. Newman, Highgate.... 
Wine Blue Palmry ras... 0) San es 
Fred. McLaren, Highgate...... 
Wm. Spears 
A. J. Newman Ota. oe 
Anguss Walker, Duart.. 5.2.06. 
J. L. McLaren, Highgate........ 
APSE ROM PSO ral OUAT Gewese mits 
Sam. Gosnell, Highgate......... 
Wm... T. Street, Palmyra ........ 
Jonas Gosnell & Sons, Highgate. . 


ec oe coe 


John G. Wilson & Son do 
Wm. Attridge do 
Jno. Clark do 


BEANS. 
: g a 
: 2 on = 
8 a 50 ise 
Balas aes 5 | Be ‘ 
Soy leet ees Ge ees é 
a | a2 | 22 Sarre 2 
Sie daa a glee a irae ae 
3 See eal Geach. ha |, eee 
& FA og | BS q a6 & 
a o eae eas 6, <> = 
(20) | (10) | (20) | (15) | (85) | (100) 
Pea Bean ....~=. 19 9 18 144 33 934 
WO PMR seas 19 8 19 15 32 93 
Op shes aia: 19 9 19 14 31% | 92% 
Yellow Eye ...... 18 9 184 | 15 SE ere 
iG eer tas 18 9 18 15 314 | 914 
Pea Bean ....... 19 8 18 14 Fe 91 
CLO Braves ort eas 19 8 19 13 314 | 903 
CO ties Seer 19 9 18 14 30 90 
i Omer ties wee 18 8 18 14 314'| 894 
ChOMeR en lt eae 18 8 18 14 ol 89 
G0n i eae ks 18 84 | 163) 14 30 87 
Peasseaneeres ccc 18 8 174 | 14 29 863 
Boston Pea ..... 4 8 ie 144 | 30 863 
Cy eae LaMarics 174 8) 19 14 rH | 864 
Yellow Hye ...... 18 8 16 144 294 86 
Pea Bean ........ 16 Qe = 19 18 29 86 
Boston Pea ...... 16 8 17 14 30 85 
PeaBean, tus: 2 ee 8 15 14 29 83 
ri faye ne ere a 16 8 15 14 29 82 
diriverorsise: 16 8 18 13 27 82 


*General appearance,—Considering method of planting, uniformity of stand, vigour of growth 


and evenness of crop. 


+Apparent yield and quality of grain,—Considering number and size of pods per plant, 
number of beans per pod, uniformity of maturity, and marketable quality, including size: 


smoothness and color. 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN. 
2 3 
5 Bieuse = Behe ‘ 
= iy ed ae ee eoese Nace x 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 8 2 as £ © és 2 
; ‘a a | d2 } 83 St sa see 
o a gf aa ie) on n 
§ 2 | #2 | 82] B:| Be) 2 
Z Simei Soa es 2 Gi | pe g 
ESSEX. (20) | (5) | (20) | (15) | (40) | (100) 
Hssex Co. AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—L. H. Newman, Ottawa.) 
JHA PELICKS e ESSOXs5 ate oe White Cap, Yellow 
Dents. .S0 aa 184 43 | 20 143 | 363 | 934 
Ee Barrett, Gesto. meine siecas King of the West| 174 44 | 193 | 14 364 | 92 
And. Chapman, Hlford......... White Cap, Yellow a 
Dent ......... Iba Pe Ge phe) 14 354 | 91 
JASe Peirce WSSOXK sss lpintssien en e PATI GY oir Se cee 184 4 20 144 | 334 |) 90% 
R. Shuell, Essex.:..........4-. Vetlow Dentieoncs 174 4 20 13 354 | 90 
Robt. Greenaway, Maidstone....|White Cap, Yellow 
POUT ites te oneean 173 A 20 14 334 | 89 
G. Church & Sons, HEssex....... White Cap, Yellow 
Dente cases | 174 4 19 134 | 353 | 89 
BK. HE. Wismer GOIrac aes White Cap, Yellow 
Dente eis on oS 174 4 20 13 34 884 
A. E. Wismer GOS: White Cap, Yellow 
Denes. oe 16 4 194 | 138) 344 87 
Roy Ellis GO een White Cap, Yellow 
Dento2 5 Mae. 16 4 20 13 323 | +854 
T. Phillips COese aes. White Cap, Yellow 
DGRIG Seka A nal We 4 20 10 34 854 
SV Ol ies Ad DUNO, orensier ds os eta ta eet fees White Cap, Yellow 
Dente ns ae reek 16 4 18 11 332 | 822 
Wm. (burhier HWssex.0.t; hc ais Marly; Ohio:. a oe 152 44 | 18 134 | 314) 822 
R. T. Pettypiece, Cottam....... White Cap, Yellow 
Bentic os aoeeeen 154 4 19 10 32 804+ 
Omer Moore 30a Perea Pope Yellow Dent ..... 154 43 | 19 11 29% | 195 
Tet Ho PACGAIMS “HALL AT Sci. pach aoe White Cap, Yellow : 
Dent aes ae 133 4 193 | 18 28 78 
John Sharman, Hssex.......... Yellow Dent ....| 154 4 17 11 293 | 77 
Wm. Boggs CO Packet tras White Cap, Yellow 
Denti ss; pee 14 4 15 8 25 66 
S. WoopSLEE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—L. H. Newman, Ottawa. 
Matthew Henry, Woodslee ...... Yellow Dent ..... 174 4 18 14 37 904 
Harry Hayes, South Woodslee. . DOS ieee 173 4 20 14 34 893 
Jno. Byrne, Byrnedale......... White Cap, Yellow 
Dentecens vas aly 44 20 134 334 | 884 
O. J. Wilcox, Woodslee......... Yellow Dent ..... 17 4 20 123 34 874 
Jas. Headrick, S. Woodslee....| Reid’s Yellow 
Den tie. aes 173 44 | 20 10 34 86 
Aye Cuuer, sttUSCOMDs «io ap White Cap, Yellow 
Bis) sy es Pricey 2c - UE 4 19 11 34 85 
P. Murphy, S. Woodslee........ Yellow Dent ..... 16 34 19 12 34 844 


*General appearance,—Considering uniformity and stand of crop, type of plant, and vigour 
of growth, and method of planting. 

_tYield of fodder,—Considering quality and quantity of fodder, type as regards size, shape 
and yield of cars, and uniformity of ear, size and depths of kernels, variety considered. 

NoTE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores, 
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OF COMPETITIONS 
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iN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN. 
: a) B | S 
® rds tei Phas ip é 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S S & z 5 . 5 ee 3 
oan os o sada SH ae as 
: ribs gre Oy Piast aN gies pa Ke sys Oe 
: ey ee Me Aaa acto oe 
Zi UA Wile 2 Lei! lbros B 
ESSEX.—Oontinued. (20) (5) (20) | (15) | (40) | 400} 
S. Woopstee AGR. SocreTy.— 
Continued. | 
B. Cohoe, Woodslee..........6. White Cap, Yellow! 
TeTd Ban gransae : 16 4 19 134 305 83 
IM. Ne Mosseau do. lity: 34. a Vellow Dent 2..e- ean 16 13 314 | 82% 
ING OMEN Ge UGS Mera Yellow Dent ..... 15 Bees ae ee B08 U8 
Wm. Taylor, S. Woodslee....... Yellow Dent ..... 162 Rie 1 Oba 10) 29 | 792 
M. Byrne, Byrnedale........... White Cap, Yellow 
BON va wate oe 16 4 17 12 305 | 719% 
A. Byrne do RS Tate 5 White Cap, Yellow 
Oa BY ah tale GAO G or mc 153 4 17 bd al 79 
Jos. Dube, Belle River......... White Cap, Yellow 
DE TLE yeeros aicten 16 4 173 M1 30 783 
Meblant., Wo0dslee: ... «a. c6 aes ‘White Cap, Yellow 
Den tains hie. 16 At 20 13 24 77k 
WW eee eusecom bl. cae sf os ‘White Cap, Yellow 
Oe, Den teroevec.” 15 4 174 7 263 70. 
Benjamin Brown, Comber....... |\White Cap, Yellow 
Daenieiee, see 123 4 19 13 21 69 
D: Montgomery, S. Woodslee....|/ Yellow Dent ..... 12 4 15 11 254 | 674 
KENT. 
HarwicH AGr. SocIgery. 
Judge—L. H. Newman, Ottawa. 
Robt. McGuigan, Cedar Springs. White Cap, Yellow 
ACT Taare ies 18 34 20 14 34 89% 
J. B. McPherson, Blenheim..... White Cap, Yellow 
2 Penh yess se oe 184 4 20 11 304 83 
Jas. McPherson, Cedar Springs.|White Cap, Yellow ; 
; Denton veo sk 17? 44) 193°))- Il 333 | 86 
Thos. C. Warwick, Blenheim....| North Dakota tf 4 184 10 324 82 
A. E. Tole do Fo WATE Y HLT tens 14 5 18 14 ols 80% 
Peter McGuigan do .|Flint (red blaze 
UV DG) cde a aes 16 24 183 10 30 77 
Sam. Burk do White Cap, Yellow 
. Deir tancon sito thet 134 4 164 133 29 764% 
RALEIGH & TILBURY AGR. SOCIETY. 
_Judge—L. H. Newman, Ottawa. 
PeetieMiddleton,, Buxton: ....:. 2: ‘White Cap, Yellow 
Pree OT GS Pecans te coteks 173 3s 20 134 33 87% 
Wm. Steacy, Sandison.......... Early Leeming ..} 182 3 20 11 B44 | 87 
T. L. Pardo, Cedar Springs .....| do 184 24 193 11 35 86+ 
G. L. Pardo dO Raise See do 174 2% | 194} Il 334 | 84 


*General appearance,—Considering uniformity and stand of crop, type of plant, and vigour 


of growth, and method of planting. 


+Yield of fodder,—Considering quality and quantity of fodder, type as r 
and yield of ears, and uniformity of ear, size an 


NoTEe.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the tabie are the maximum scores. 


egards size, shape 
d depths of kernels, variety considered. 


oA 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN. 
| 8 |g See : 
©ompetitors in Order of Merit. S 5) & 2 kS E om 3 
. =) | 824 36 | oes) ee 
Z Bogs bah S Sl oe : 
® 3 5 ee = 
Z S 1 E268.) 2 Saas 
(20) (5) (20) | (15) | (40) | (100) 
KENT.—Continuea. 
RALEIGH & TILBURY AGR. SOCIETY. | 
—Continued. 
Judson Shepley, Dealtown...... Yellow Dent 4 
(Leaming Type)| 16 34 | 19 12 32 824 
J AvsFletcher, Valetta.......... North Dakota 
: (White Flint).| 163 4 19 11 304 81 
WER Way Merlin. fica wees Yellow “Dent}+.27/" 16 4 18 12 30 80 
W...C) McGregor, Tilbury E..... North Dakota ...| 153 4 20 12 27 784 
ALi EEL. OLE Warts settee set White. Dentsivs.4.143 4 18 10 31 774 
Tawa eINiLbe Stewart, oa tek ok Batley “steer eee 16 4 20 9 29 717 
AO AIGNese Marlin = erevc. om eae White Cap, Yellow 
DERTC Nee seeen 15 4 19 8 2934 | 75% 
Wins Pratt; 5. Buxtons: 4 ce Twelve Rowed 
Yerlp wees aes 14 3 19 113 28 753 
Miexy TIGUStLON, Merlitigins en oe aen White Cap, Yellow 
d , Ventas r ire: 12 3 18 12 29 74 
2 H: Williams, Fletcher..<:.... North Dakota. .-.| 13 4 16 14 263 734 ~ 
W. Kent AGR. SOCIETY, 
Judge—L. H. Newman, Ottawa. 
Erank, siitor,;Chathamaaie wo. Leeming oa oa, 183 4 20 14 39 923 
Alex DICK | Hae wich jena lees Yellow-Dent -s2.; 173 4 19 13 383 | 92 : 
Arthur Parrish, Baldoon ....... Harper Yellow ..| 17% 4 193°} 12 38 91 
Wm. Newkirk, Chatham........ Huron) Dent "752 21 bel 7 43 | 20 133 | 34 89 
J. B. Rhodes CO hanna Compton’s Early.) 164 42 | 18 15 34 88 ~q 
‘W. H. Winter, Dover Centre....| arly Huron ... 163 34 19 13 344 863 . 
RoR eu Chathames sen ae White Dent ..... 163 4 20 12 334 | 86 
Winrar Stewart: do 2 eee cs White: Cap 22s ..+ 154 4 19 123 30 86 
Chas: (Parker jd 0's ent oes Veliow, Dente. 163 33 | 20 12 33 85 
Henry Jewell, Northwood....... Leamnin er =r | 15 f= 4 18 13 B43 85 
W. A. F. Parker, Chatham...... Yellow Dent...... IN; 34 | 20 12 32 843 
J. R. Longmore COA eters Bailoyec a ects | 173 4 15 13 344 | 84 
Jno. Bagnall dO eine ae White Dent ..... 174 4 154 |; 10 33 80 


“General appearance,—Considering uniformity and stand of crop, type of plant, and vigouy 
of growth, and method of planting. | 

+Yield of fodder,—Considering quality and quantity of fodder, type as regards size, shape 
and yield of ears, and uniformity of ear, size and depths of kernels, variety considered. 

NoOTE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Oon. 
POTATOES. 

5 ay ee eis is 5 F 
= 3 Em FA é = al - 
Oompetitors in Order of Merit. a 5 fA | % Ei 5 i 3 
* ae ga | See} z a 
o cS 2 3 ° 5 > ina] <= mn 
Z col eer ee ese Shc, < = 
ALGOMA. (15) | (20) | (20) | (10) | (85) | (100) 
OLIVER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—G H. Farmer, Steelton. 
Alex. Reid, Murillo...... abe LVS Cralty so% tee 14 i 17 8 283 | 844 
Robt. McKenzie do ....... : SWOT Selnait e.%,- 13 18 19 6 274 | 8334 
Thoss Huches 6d Otc ee oa. Admiral Dewey..| 13 16 16 8 29 82 
JNO..Baxendalesddy tres (aes .s « BIDS PCG Rise eter 5 14 15 18 9 264-.| 84g 
RifBevarivn eed Ogee ee Ga riiaiuck, i. aoe 12 16 18 6 28 80 
C. Garton EOP Gone eee NLC Tiee era cat els ws 12 16 15 8 28 79 
Alby? Sherzold* dorei. 7). Admiral Dewey..| 11 19 15 10 234; 784 
JasmStevenson dose... 2 sakes do Seb 15 16 5 29 17 
Frank Merrick, Miller.:...,....;/Carman No.2 ...j 9 18 15 6 254 734 
BRUCE. 
WIARTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—John McKee, Duntroon. 
W: Ws Sims, Oxendeies 435 a... 5 White Elephant..| 134 | 20 19 10 dl 933 
Wide Rootaw lartonae< sick <. do 144 |; 18 20 10 29 914 
Gr He Stacey vy dow an) tates WLEXCGIE® Aa tects 15 19 20 6 dl 91 
H. F. Loney, Oxenden.......... COCs ere wacked 15 19 20 D Bl 90 
F. Fletcher Buckland, Wiarton..;Am. Wonder ....) 13 16 20 10 293 | 88% 
T. H. Rothwell, Wiarton........ White Hlephant..| 12 20 20 6 27 85 
Wn MeDonald<do a2. 223.. 5 do 12 16 20 8 28 84 
GH, Loneys Oxenden’. .or2 2 v.. Empire State . 135 | 20 18 8 | 24 833 
R. H. Humphries, Wiarton...... MINCE hransho hoe o's IZ 16 20 5 29 82 
Westly Ward, Colpoy’s Bay ..... Empire State ....) 14 10 18 8 28 78 
Wm. Green, Wiarton........... Mixed Wien aaa) 9 16 14 5 23 67 
NORFOLK. ! 
HouGHTon AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—H. 8. Peart, Jordan Har- 
bour. 
John A. Lucas, Fairground..... Vermont Seedling) 133 | 19 183 Fh BOs POOLE 
Jas. Alderson, Clear Creek..... Beauty of Hebron| 133 | 19 194 21 29 902 
G. A. Garnham, Guysborough...|Carman ......... 133 19 18 Qt 28 88 
And. Hazen, Fairground........ Vermont Seedling| 14 lig" -19 4 | 274 | 874 
Geo. A. Slaght, Glen Meyer..... CALM AN sis one ees 12 18 19 4 | 28 863 
Watson Park, Fairground...... Empire State .. 13% | 16 16 30 844 
Thos. C. Thompson, Houghton..|Planet .......... 122 17 17 4 26 82 
JNO} Park Pasre round tae iin Cy oti es a acer TTS) 216 19 9 25 803 
Wm. Balton, Houghton........ .|Harly White Prize} 134 15 19 8 24 794 
Jas. Boyd, Glen Meyer.......... ROSOMe ta aon tenets 9 18 15 8 29 79 
Wm. J. Crawford, Houghton....| Beauty of Hebron) 113 | 15 16 7 25 748 
Chester Silverthorne, Glen 
Meyers. meee oe ae TOA TLOSE: cia, s seek 9 18 15 8 22 12 
M: ‘S.sWillidms?Waireround ot oitiecnts co aatien nae 4 10 15 8 25.,| 644 
Arburn Mercer, Hemlock....... CAYITAN S aere «fenton 2 | 10 10 94 | 24 62 


*General appearance,—Considering method of planting, stand of crop, and vigour of growth 
+Apparent yield,—Considering weight of marketable potatoes per square yard, quality. 
smoothness and uniformity of shape, state and uniformity of maturity and freedom from, 


sunburn. 


NOTE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
re ie 
3 ae : 
D A a8 x) te es = 
2 ded) day hos ae cen ee : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. s = ie ce 5 5 . 3 
% g/t BB 2S 08 hs ee 
© s = 60°F b e wr 
: a}. 8c) Soa]. 9 ore 
Zz ee Wi AY BETA Wo < eG 
{ 
PARRY SOUND. | (15) | (20) | (20) | (10) | (85) | (100) 
ARMOUR, RYERSON & BuRK’S 
FALLS AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Simpson Rennie, Toronto 
H. R. Hayward, Emsdale...... |Am. Wonder ....| 143 | 20 19 10 . |°s31. >| Sa 
Fletcher Walker, Royston...... Late Puritan’....) 15° | 418 4- 19° | 40. | 37-0 eae 
Wm. Jenkin, Emsdale.......... Am, Wonder ....| 14 14 18 10 29 85 
Jas. Thompson, Burk’s Falls. Won dertut isc asis apy 18 15 10 23 78 
W. J. Tilson do : rt Ce ROMS OR A Pie tt 16 19 10 19 75 
Jno. T. Smith, Sterling Falls. dO ti athe oe 11 15 17 {Op aaee 74 
Geo. Louth, Burk’s Falls...... _| White Prize, 
| Wonderful......) 10 19 15 5 24 (ps 
Walter Sylvestre do ...... Lightning Express| 10 15 19 4 22 70: 
Was Whittineston;=Pevensey. wel 2) mc eudeets eo eae pei 11 16 15 Vi 20 69 
Wuiilear,, Burks: iallse..t.2.. Beauty of Hebron fe) 18 18 3 20 68 
Peter Sollmran 7). d0ir was. pers Empire State .... 4 16 13 10 17 644 
Alex. Kennedy, Sterling Falls..;Uncle Sam Natur- 
al iCross* isi... 2 84-1 15 12 4 21 604 
Charles Inch, Burk’s: Malls. 3.i%.) s6 «0 ses tives ee ge vi 16 16 4 15 58 
Robt. Bradley CO ee a Empire State .... vf 18 12 4 14 55 
Rich. Goulding a Ce iar ered Sunhiehtonrgtmen es S451 10 5 15 534 
: | d 
Srrone AGrR. Socirery. 
Judge—Simpson Rennie, Toronto 
Arthur M. Church, Shapes Beauty of Hebron; 14 20 18 5+! 33 90 
W. J. Hannaford do .|Empire State ...-| 134 18 18 9 28 864 
Jno. Paget - do ER srten Dis 18 19 18 5 273 | 823 
Geo. Vanmer do ..|Green Mountain..| 13 16 18 4 314 | 824 
Thomas Walden do Sel Nationa Laer cnertens yi 17 15 10 24 rie 
Thos. Willoughby do ..|Green Mountain.. 4 iW 16 10 23 744 
John Willoughby do ..|/Delaware ....... 4 15 19 9 21 73% 
Peter Lamb do ..|Mmpire State ...-|. 12 19 16 4 19 70 
David Gibbin do os | UnelesSamuws, <n 10 17 15 3 18 63 
Jno. Milne do ..|Green Mountain..| 7 14 19 10 103 | 604 
J. L. Anderson do E iar bas REL oer ieee ees 9g 16 10 5 20 60 
Dan. Sinclair do ..|Carman No. 3, & 
Harly King .... 7 16 10 3 134 494 
Ernest McCabe do .| Beauty of Hebron) 8 10 8 4 15 |. 45 


*General appearance,—Considering method of planting, stand of crop, and vigour of growth 
+Apparent yield,—Considering weight of marketable potatoes per square yard, quality 
smoothness and uniformity of shape, state and uniformity of maturity and freedom from 
sunburns 
- NoTE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table are the maximum scores. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


PRIZE WINNERS AT GUELPH WINTER Farr, 1909. 


Prize Won. 


eoeveoervreeoeee eos @ 
eee eeereovreeee eee 
e@esveveeves sce erese 
e@eoreeeseeoe eee ¢ @ 
oveeeesseeveese ae 
eoeeeeeceoeee er eee e 
ese ee eee eevee es 
eosceeeeere eevee ene 


10th 


eseeevee ese ee ee @ 


eecseeeees eee eee @ 


3rd 
Highly Commended. 
Commended . 


eececeeeere ere eee 


eoeoseeoeeeee ee ee @ 


eoeeeteceoeeneevenee 
eesvceoereresveres ee: @ 


3rd 


eoceceese eee eeee @ 


ester e eer ee eweee & @ 


Highly Commended. 


Commended ....... 
Peas 

LSbe ee ee ere 

PANG on Reamer oso 4 
Beans 

ist. "See Sate A 

PA OUS Re Ronin opie es aie, ae : 

Srdt ek bee Poe ees 

Highly Commended. 

‘Potatoes. 

Let eens cae 

Oris 4s ee aes Cots 

2h dt cere 


.jJohn Gillespie, Galt 


Competitor. and Address. 


Foster Bros., Clarksburg 
Wits beaton. Mreelton ey. ons wess Fees <5 
Wm. Loveless, Ellesmere 
THOS MOMCNUPreh yy SIZOLCS. 447. aoc sind ee neces 
Jonn: MeDiarmid, bucknOw sores. owe oo oe 
D. A. McNaughton, Morriston 
Jn AyCockburn, Aberfoyle. .0i. 0a ee 
Jas. McLean, Richmond Hill 
We ete Clabine Thornhill o.92..5 4a. 
W. H. Matthews, Clarksburg 
Alex. McCowan, Ravenna 


eosoeee ese eee ee eee 


eoeevceeocevrer ee 
eoeoeeeree ee eee 


oe eee ee Oe Bo ® 


er Lei t's, 4) 8) 6, 0 8, eo are 6e 


Fall Variety. 
Wilbert Sparling, Anderson 
JASwEOCOLU UTE Gass uy olen tp teteake cs aa cshes 
(JOO eorrie. Galle ons co beh wees 
John Jamieson, Hespeler 


ee eee eee ce eo 


eeecece eee ee eo wo Os 


eecreceeceee se eee et oe © @ 


Spring. 
PW. poynton © Sons Dollar i 2... trees 
Geo. B. Little, Brown’s Corners 
Jas. A. Rennie, Milliken 


eoocee eee eee ese ee 6 


CaAWeBDurrill-OnNODGAaGa we ia eee see ees 
R. J. Robertson, Cainsville 
Chas. Edwards, Onondaga 
W. H. Hird, Onondaga 


oe evneeee ee eo es 
eevee eee ee oo we 


eooeceereree eee eee eae 


Frank Suitor, Chatham 
Aer Meet Olle DION DEIN a cake Gals c-eaie se 46 sone 
Thos. Warwick, Blenheim 
T. L. Pardo, Cedar Springs 
J. A. Hicks, Essex 


erzeeseeres0e8 0 © © 
eoecees oe ee ee @ @ 


eececeest eo eo ece ere ee eee eee 


escecoeeee se © @ © * 
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Fletcher Walker, Royston 
Wm. Jenkin, Emsdale 
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G. H. Stacey, Wiarton 


Variety. 


Banner Oats. 
White Jewel. 
Lincoln. 

New Sensation. 
White Danish. 


Prince Royal. 
EKarly Bohemian. 
Banner. 

Banner. 


Dawson’s Golden Chaff. 


Wild Goose. 
do 
do 


Mandscheuri. 
do 
do 


White Flint. 
North Dakota. 


Irvine. 
Golden Vine. 


Pea Bean. 
Yellow Hye. 
Pea Bean. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS.—Continued. 


PRIZE WINNERS AT OTTAWA WINTER Farr, 1910. 


Prize Won. | Competitor and Address. Variety. 
Oats . 
riots Wate ehh ate ‘Melville Trewin, Blackstock ............/Early Prolific, 
BRP oh De) ete ilo CossinssWhitby en erate eee Big Four. 
SEs ee ea iy Ag MS ‘John White; Beachburg ................|Banner. 
an Se Pg ah Wer Peter Drummond, Keene. ...............|/Irish White. 
ea atere ee ama are Ue And. McKay, Woodville ................|/Newmarket. 
PRETAX beg ere cite iW. J. Barber, Ameliasburg .............|/Sensation. 
Taian Sy ae (Wm. Lewis, Dunsford ~.:< 2.4.2.2. 2... 2o4|Siberian. 
See ok UM ale igre oa Jas: Leask, Taunton’... o)...0) 260.8 . ao Sensation, 
BYAraP a oe a Siig Cee Garfield Kennedy, Bobcaygeon ..........|Banner. 
i, ees, ne OY Thos. Cosh, Bobcaygeon ................/Sheffield Standard. 
Barley : 
Br civh Slnig Seog one Nels +|David Maicolm, ‘Nestleton 2... 9.....2-. 
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PRINCIPAL WEEDS FOUND IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


ALGOMA. 


Central Algoma—Fleabane, mustard, chickweed, annual sow thistle, ox-eye 
daisy, lamb’s quarters, sorrel. 


Dryden.—Wild mustard, wild oats. (Not many weeds reported.) 


BRANT. 


Onondaga.—Wild mustard, annual and perennial sow thistle, black medick, 


dock, Canada thistle, bindweed, ragweed, wild oats, wild peas, chess, false flax, 
mayweed. 


Paris.—Canadian thistle. - 


Sia Nations.—Canadian thistle, couch grass, ragweed, sweet clover, wild oats, 
mustard, mullein. 


South Brant.—Mustard, curled dock. No wild oats or sow thistle. 


BRUCE. 


Arran and Tara.—Mayweed, annual sow thistle, burdock, plantain, wild carrot, 
yarrow, thistle, buckhorn, ragweed, lamb’s quarters, wild buckwheat, wormseed 
mustard, smartweed, wild oats, milkweed, wild chicory. 


Carrick.—Lamb’s quarters, annual sow thistle, ragweed, chickweed, foxtail, 
thistles, blue burr, wild oats. 


Lucknow.—Canadian thistle, wild buckwheat. 
- CARLETON. 


Carleton County.—Blight and smut bad.. Sow thistle bad. Wild peas. 


DUFFERIN, 


Dufferin Central—Some rust, wild oats. 


DURHAM. 


Cartwright.—Curled dock, sow thistle, wild oats. 


ELGIN. 


South Dorchester_—Thistles, ragweed, annual sow thistle, mustard, dock, milk- 
weed, perennial sow thistle, smut and blight. 


FRONTENAC, 


Kingston Tp.—Mustard, couch grass, thistle, ragweed. 


GLENGARRY. 


Kenyon. —Wild tares, Canada thistle, annual and perennial sow’ thistle, 
blue vervain, ragweed, smartweed, foxtail, wild buckwheat, milkweed, dock, worm- 
seed mustard, wild mustard, fntchily 
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GREY. 


Collingwood Tp.—Thistles, annual sow thistle, golden rod, wild peas, foxtail, 
wild oats, curled dock, lamb’s quarters, buckwheat, mullein, burdock, couch, tick 
burr. ¢ 

Keppel.—Wormseed mustard, dock, thistle, wild buckwheat, milkweed,-lamb’s 
quarters, golden rod, annual sow thistle, ragweed, wild oats, bladder campion, buck- 
horn. 

South Grey.—Wild oats, sow thistle, bladder campion. 

Walter’s Falls—Thistle, catchfly, lamb’s quarters, sow thistle, wild buck- 
wheat, cockle, tick burr, pigweed, wild oats. 


HALDIMAND. 
Caledonia.—Few Canadian thistles. 
Walpole.—Ragweed, wild oats, Canadian thistle, sour dock, annual sow thistle. 


HASTINGS. 


Frankford—Couch, dock, sow thistle, foxtail, Canadian thistle, wild chicory, 
wild oats. 


Madoc.—Thistles. 
Huron. 


Howrck.—wWild oats, thistles. . 
Kirkton.—Thistles, chess, wild buckwheat, couch grass, purple cockle, blue 
grass, catchfly, bindweed, dock, wormseed mustard. 


KENT. 


Wallaceburg.—Wild buckwheat, ragweed, lamb’s quarters, thistles, sour dock, 
wild oats, sow thistle, milkweed. 


LANARK. 


Lanark Village and Bathurst.—¥oxtail, annual and perennial sow thistle, 
couch, wild vetches, ragweed, wormseed mustard, bladder campion, thistles. 


South Lanark.—Wormseed mustard, annual and perennial sow thistle, vetches, 
ox-eye daisy, couch, thistles, foxtail, false flax, chicory, milkweed, ragweed. 
LINCOLN. | 
Clinton Township.—Ragweed, thistle, annual and perennial sow thistle, milk- 
weed. . 
Peninsular Central.—Thistles, ragweed, couch. 


MIDDLESEX. 


North Middlesex—tThistles, foxtail, wild oats, ragweed, dock. 


MUSKOKA. 


Gravenhurst.—Foxtail, daisy, cockle, thistles, Scotch thistle, wild buckwheat. 


a 
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South Muskoka.—ULamb’s quarters, mullein, thistles, foxtail, yarrow, tares, 
wild buckwheat, daisy. 


Stephenson and Watt.—Bindweed, thistles, dock, mullein, ox-eye daisy, mustard, 
wild oats, burdock, golden rod, perennial and annual sow thistle, foxtail and wild 
lettuce. 

Nipissing DIstRIcT. 


Caldwell_No weeds reported. 


Warren.—Lamb’s quarters, wild buckwheat, thistles, wild oats (few), tares, 
foxtail, golden rod, false flax, prickly lettuce, yarrow, wormseed mustard, fireweed. 


NORFOLK. 


No report on weeds. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Wooler.—Sow thistle, mustard, wild peas, curled dock. 


ONTARIO. 


Beaverton.—Thistle, catchfly, wild buckwheat, wild tares, cockle, perennial 
and annual sow thistle, milkweed, wild peas, curled dock, wild oats, blue burr, fox- 
tail, smartweed, smut and rust. 

South Ontario.—Wild oats, wild buckwheat, couch, sow thistle, thistles, fox- 
tail, mustard, wild tares. 

OXFORD. 


North Norwich.—Thistle, yarrow, milkweed, ragweed, annual sow Aaa 
wormseed mustard, dock. 


West Zorra and Embro—Thistles, smartweed, ragweed, ligareahs purse, 
annual sow thistle, bindweed, dock, couch, foxtail, wild oats, perennial sow thistle. 


PARRY SOUND. 


McMurrich.—Lamb’s quarters, wild oats, wild buckwheat, annual sow thistle, 
thistle, ragweed. 


Perry.—Some smut. 
PERTH. 


Elma.—Annual and perennial sow thistle, dock, thistle, wild oats, fireweed, 
lamb’s quarters, ox-eye daisy, mustard, wormseed mustard, wild buckwheat. 


South Perth—Annual sow thistle, milkweed, wild oats, bindweed, thistles, 
lamb’s quarters, pigweed, foxtail. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


Otonabee.—Wild buckwheat, thistle, milkweed, lamb’s quarters, foxtail, wild 
oats, golden rod, perennial sow thistle, ragweed. 

Peterboro Industrial.—Thistle, wild buckwheat, toad flax, stickseed, perennial 
gow thistle, wild oats, ragweed, lamb’s quarters. 


PRESCOTT. 


Alfred.—Wild tares, thistle, perennial sow thistle, ragweed, ox-eye daisy, sun- 
spurge, quack grass, milkweed, daisy, birdweed, horsetail. . 
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PRINCE EDWARD. 


Prince Edward.—Couch, thistles, lamb’s quarters, mustard, sour dock. 


RENFREW. 


Cobden.—Annual sow thistle, vetches, thistle, wild oats, quack. 
North Renfrew.—Quack, annual sow thistle, wild oats, thistles, vetches, cockle, 


pigeon grass. 
Renfrew.—Thistles and small weeds. 


SIMCOBR. 


East Simcoe.—F oxtail, thistles, dock. 
Elmvale.—Sow thistles, thistles, tares, foxtail, wild oats, burdock, dock. 
Tiny and Tay.—Tares, foxtail, wormseed mustard, wild oats, thistles, blad- 
der campion. 
VICTORIA. 


Hidon.—Annual and perennial sow thistle, wild buckwheat, catchfly, thistle, 
foxtail, vetch, wild oats, smut, rust and blight. 


Verulam.—Thistle, wild buckwheat, wild oats, cockle, foxtail,. tares, nile 
weed, dock, sow re abSy 
WATERLOO. 


South Waterloo.—Chess, couch, thistles, dock, cockle. 


WELLINGTON. 


Centre Wellington.—Wild oats, annual and perennial sow thistle, thistles , wild 
vetches and twitch. 

Mount Forest.—Wild vetches, wild oats, thistle, perennials. 

Puslinch.—Thistle, sow thistle, wild oats, wild buckwheat. 


WENTWORTH. 


West aan —Curled dock, thistle, wormseed mustard, wild camomile, sow 
thistle, ragweed, milkweed, couch. 


YORK. 


Markham. —Foxtail, bindweed, wild buck wheat, wild oats, camomile, wild tares, 
sow thistle, bindweed, ragweed, conan Many other weeds. 


Richmond Hill.—Thistle, wild oats, lamb’s ey ragweed, perennial sow 
thistle, wild buckwheat, foxtail, couch, milkweed. 


Scarboro.—No report on weeds. 


PERENNIAL Sow Tratsrin. 


This is the most obnoxious weed of any with which the farmer has to deal 
at the present time, and its rapid spread all over the country calls for immediate 
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and determined action if it is to be checked, otherwise it seems lkely that some 
farms will be rendered quite useless for cultivation. United effort is necessary be- 
cause one careless farmer can render unavailing the work of eradication conducted 
by all in his neighborhood. The work, too, cannot be completed in one season, 


Perennial Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis). 


however well done. A close watch has to be kept on this pest for some time to 
come. Weakening the roots and preventing their developing leaves is the secret 
of destroying the Perennial Sow Thistle. Some of the best methods to this end 
will be found in the introductory portion of this report. See pages 3 and 4. 
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ANNUAL Sow THISTLE. 


This weed differs from the Perennial Sow Thistle in several respects besides 
the fact that it is an annual. It-shas fibrous roots, whereas the perennial has num- 
erous large, vigorous rootstocks full of milky-white juice. It is also smaller and 


q? 


Lf 
Annual Sow Thistle (Sonchus oleraceus). 


mot as coarse as the other. The leaves, too, are deeply lobed with soft, short spines, 
~while those of the perennial are six to twelve inches long, pointed and deeply cut. 
The flowers of the annual, also, are smaller. It can be eradicated by cultivating 
thoroughly after harvest and growing a hoed crop next year. In pastures where 


it is abundant, sheep, those valuable allies of the farmer in fighting and destroying 
‘weeds, will prevent these weeds seeding. 
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WILD MUSTARD. 


While only an annual, this is one of the hardest weeds to eradicate on account 
of the great vitality of its seeds, which can lie in a dormant state in the ground 


Mustard (Brassica sinapistrum). - 


for years, and yet, when brought to the surface, germinate immediately. It has 
fibrous roots and grows erect, with a rough stem, with stiff hairs scattered over 
the surface. The leaves are oblong and the lower ones have one large terminal 
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lobe and several smaller lateral ones. The flowers are yellow and about two-thirds 
of an inch broad. Pods appear on the lower part of the stem while the top is 
still in flower. The seed resembles that of rape and turnip. Handpulling is 


most effective for scattered plants, but, where they are numerous, gang-plough and 
harrow the stubble ground after harvest. When the seeds have sprouted, cultivate 


Wormseed Mustard (Erysimum chieranthoides). 


thoroughly at intervals and rib up with a double mould board plough just before 
frost. Sow a hoed crop in the spring and cultivate thoroughly during the season. 
Sow a grain crop next spring and seed to clover. If the mustard is not all killed, 
plough down clover after taking off a crop and repeat thorough cultivation. 


: iin 
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WoRMSEED MUSTARD. 


This igs an annual, or winter annual, with erect and branching stems and is 
a native of this country. The leaves are long, tapering at the base into a short 
petiole and are covered with T-shaped hairs, and are easily distinguished from 
those of wild mustard. It is most prolific, an average plant producing 25,000 
seeds which give a bitter taste when eaten. They can be eradicated by methods simi- 
lar to those given above for wild mustard. 


\ 
Oxeye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum). 


OX-EYE DAISY. 


; _ Another perennial with short, thick rootstocks, which have great vitality, 
is ihe Ox-eye Daisy, an importation from Europe. A large number of stems grow 
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from a single root, which vary in height from six inches to three feet. The leaves 
grow close to the stem, the lower ones being long and narrow and toothed along 
their edges, but the upper ones are small and without teeth. It is found growing 
most luxuriantly in old meadows and can only be destroyed by ploughing up the 
sod, then cultivating as for the destruction of Couch Grass. It is propagated 
chiefly by seeds in grass seeds and also by pieces of the rootstock. 


Bladder Campion (Silene inflata). 


BLADDER CAMPION. 


This perennial, while not spreading over the country as fast as some others, 
is, nevertheless a bad weed, and should receive the farmer’s attention. It branches 
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out just above the ground and grows from six inches to two feet high, with white 
flowers arranged in a loose panicle. The flower cup, which is veined and inflated 
like a bladder (whence the weed’s name) serves to distinguish this plant from 
others like it, such as the Annual Night Flowering Catchfly, the seed of which 
is seen on the right of the illustration, that to the left being the Bladder Cam- 
pion’s. To destroy this weed use the same methods as employed for Canada 
Thistles and other creeping perennials. If the cultivator does not cut off the thick 
roots use the plough occasionally. | 


Blue Weed (Echium Vulgare.) 


BLUEWEED. 


This biennial was introduced from Europe and has a long tap root, which 
penetrates deeply into the ground. The first year there is merely a rosette of leaves 
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above the ground, but, during the second season, stems, bristly and hairy, grow 
to a height of, sometimes, two and a half feet. The leaves, which are oblong, vary 
from two to six inches in length, both upper and lower sides being hairy. Flowers 
are numerous and blue im colour, while the seeds are hard and brown, 3,000 being 
the average produced by a plant. Seeds are scattered by the wind in winter time 


Cowch-Grass on right of figure and part of a stalk of perennial rye-grass (Lolium perenne) 


on left. 


over the snow. This weed flourishes best on lime and gravelly soils, and especially 
in fence corners and on roadsides. Cutting them off below the surface with a 
spud is the most effective way of destroying them in such places. In arable land 


they are easily killed by thorough cultivation. 


a. 
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CoucH Grass. 

This creeping perennial, which grows from one to three feet high, has se- 
cured a very strong foothold in many parts of the Province, and more especially 


on rented farms which are poorly tilled. Its jointed rootstock runs deeply into 
the soil, and has wonderful vitality. It is very hard to destroy it in a wet sea- 


Bindweed (Convolvulvus arvensis.) 


son. Plough lightly after the grain crop is cut, harrow, and use the gypring tooth 
cultivator. This tears the roots up and they. can then -be gathered with the horse 
rake and burned as soon as dry. This process must be repeated as often as neces- 
sary. Just before frost rib up the land into drills, and in the spring plough about 


ie 
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| the last of May, cultivate thoroughly, and sow a hoed crop. Rape is especially 
good. Summer fallowing and growing buckwheat to be ploughed in are other 
methods of destroying this pest. 


BINDWEED. 


In some parts of the Province Bindweed is very troublesome, as it twists ite 
strong stems round the growing grain and other plants and partially chokes them 
and checks their growth. It is another of the perennials with a long creeping 
root, and a very small portion of this is sufficient to start new plants. Fortu-— 
nately, it is not so productive of seeds as some others. A short rotation with late- 
sown hoed crops, like rape, is most effective. Before sowing the hoed crop, run 
a broad share cultivator frequently over the field so as to cut off the plants an inch 
or two below the surface, without dragging up any of the rootstocks. If any 
plants survive when the rape crop is fed or pastured off, follow next season with 
another hoed crop, such as corn, and cultivate thoroughly. Occasionally summer 
fallowing is necessary to destroy this weed. 
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